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THERAPEUTICS AS' A SCIENCE, 

II. 

Thb TAtPi.B Baaib Of 

Prom what gone before it will be evident that a knowledge; 
nflifo in its nonnal condition, a knowledge of dise^ or of lifes 
in its abiioirmal condition, and a knowledge of tn wprra calculated 
Ip remove disease or pallipte itp sufferii^, aretl^ie i^iiee pUlars on' 
whtbb tbeifapentics as an art inust i-eatlllt is trne, tie we have skid#, 
that diseases baVe bem treated, probaldy from , the date of its 
Qicpnnence, without anjp knowledge, oectaiuly with no acctprat^ 
know^ge, of Ufe, Of disease, and of remedial measures, andj|e:^ 
raUjr^ wn may say, ti||S most errop^us notions, of thetn’^^ 
liot oaly'4a«ated bnt edmd or palliated. . Whether, in ^ 
{ihanlund, iqstinet diau more acute finn it is now, and mbii 
imidt uras.' then guided by inejdnct or pt^^e dbaooe in the i 
df reamdiat % kis ailments itmch must. 
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tiie <*5ipncity of the observer, and the opportunities for observation 
are the chief. Hence in the early ages when the multiplication of 
the race had just begun and was slowly going on, the accumulation 
of experience was necessarily slow and irregular. In the matter 
of disease and its management this must have been particularly 
60 from all the causes combined ; disease in those times must have 
been niuch less frequent than now, and consequently the nuhoiber 
of sick persons and the number of observers were very limited, 
and it is easy to see how slender the chance was for finding out 
remedies, even admitting that signatures were the chief guide in 
iiiding them. 

, THER.irKUTics IN THE Eaiiuest Stage puiiely Empibicae. 

Therapeutics, in its earliest stage, was thus purely empirical 
except^ when it was simply hygienic, such as abstinence fifom or 
restriction of food and drink when the disease, whatever it was, 
was traceable to excess, avoidance of the cold or the sun, &c,, 
when it was evidently due to the one or the other, and sd on. 
Drug therapeutics, even when guided by signatures, was a matter 
of haphazard and chhnce. Tim administration of drugs in cases 
of sickness was a step in advance of hygioue ; and whatever 
might have been the reason which first led to it, it itself laid the 
foundation of a knowledge of drugs, and to their subsequent more 
accurate selection. For drugs could (Uily have been administered 
in their crude state, and thus administered they must have pro^ 
bleed some perturbation of the system in the shape of exaggerat- 
d physiological activity or actual pathological symptoms or new 
scased conditions other than tlmse for which they were adminigi^ 
cd. Increase of the sweat and the urine come under the 
lef bead, and vomiting and purging under the latter. These 
have been first noticed as the most obvious effects of drugs. 
When dtd TnEUAPBUTfcs begin to he a Scienoe ? 
nowfedge of these obvious effects of drugs could not but 
a more careful examination of their ketion in ordet to dis*- 
ly other effects they might produce in the system, and this 
don was bound to be rewarded with fi-esh discoveri^i It 
s v^ay that in the past, before the ei£:perimeiital tiietbo 4 i»»: 
urWted^ kriowledge of ditigs as remedial agents tvaS 
Ai^identtal poisoningli ^alto moet have helped to add 
/ledge. Therapcul^iCs began; to the dignity 

vhen began to be administered with knowledi^ ; 
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of their actual effects on the system, oa wjmtever principle their 
administration, might have been made. “ 

.The Pkincipm of Contuakibs the Piit,sT guide of T^eeapet^tics. 

It is highly probable that, after the, discovery of some of the 
.most obvious properties of /drugs, such have pointed out, 

their use must have been based on the principle of contraries, a 
principle whicli commends itself to the human mind as the most 
natural and x’ational, and one which has the most convincing 
analogy in the physical world. Kesemblances and differences 
are what meet the eye at every step in, the observation of nature. 
,It is difference which distinguishes one object, one, event, from 
another. There are degrees of difference, and it may amount to 
. contrast or oppositeness Blackness and whiteness, darkness and 
Might, heat and cold, moisture and dryness, must have been 
familiar examples even at the dawn , of reason, and must have 
led the, human mind to think of comiteraciing one thing by its 
opposite. Thus the principle of contraries was one of the earliest 
generalizations, and as a principle it embodies an fd)solute truth. 
This accounts for the unbounded sway it held over those who 
took upon themsidves to treat disease, for so long as (lo\vn to thej 
.end of tlie last century. 

It is the Ont.y Teue Law of Theeai^eutics ; the Cause of j 
ITS Failueb. 

The principle of contraries embodies a trdth or a jaw of iia/ 
.which, properly understood, will be. found to constitute the/ 
true foundation of Therapeutics. It underlies all curative uy 
,.Wluit is. this truth or law of nature ?. It is, that one forcel©^ 
counteracted only by an opposite force, that is, by a for^p/\ 

.to it in intensity and opposite to it in direct 
can be no other law of equilibrinm. Whetbei undg 
.or not, whenever a vital disturbance or diseas 
that is, ' whenever the equilibrium o{ health anj 
restored^ it is always . by forces antagonistic the, 

JforceS. How is it then that the principle of contn 
.act^d upon by physicians for thousands, of years, 
signal failure ? . such a failure as very nearly to . a 
, medicine, of the most observant and most, 
tionerl ? This was not due to any fault of" t 
due entirely to the faulty Mstbnd ^Pplyl'^Si 
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Thk faulty application of the principle^ in it$ turn, waa due, in 
^e first iostauce, to imperfect kiiowledgi of disease and of the 
properties of remedial agents. The imperfect knowledge of disease 
consisted in mistaking one Of two prominent symptoms for the 
whole disease ; similarly^ the imperfect knowledge of a drug 
consisted in taking one or two of its obvious efiects as its only 
efiects. The administration of a drug, therefore, having refer* 
once to one or two of its properties for the suppression of one dr 
iwo symptoms supposed to constitute a disease, cannot be ex- 
pected to he followed invariably by the disappearance or 
extinction or permanent cure of the disease. Take diarrhoea as 
in instance* The loose alvine evacuation is a single symptom 
which is looked upon as the disease. A drug is known to bind the 
bowels. Say this is opium. Opium is prescribed for every case 
of diarrhoea. A few cases are cured, but most ai*e not, and some 
are rendered worse. This necessitates a search tor other remedies 
which constipate. When they are found, always by chance, they 
are prescribed, probably singly at first, and then in combination 
iwith each other in various permutations, when failure is again the 
result of their use. Here we have the reason of polypharmacy, 
than which nothing has been more disastrous to the true pro* 
grese of Therapeutics. 

If the application of the principle had been made with actual 
j, ^knowledge, however imperfect, of diseases and of drugs, thera- 
^>eutics would not have suffered so much as it has done. By a 
^^^.range perversion the nature of diseases, instead of being des* 
^j*bed as consisting of such and such symptoms, and the nature 
lei^rug? as having such and 'such effects on disease or health, 
natmes were brought ui^der the arbitrary, fanciful genera- 
^on of being either hot, cold, moist, or dry, or a mixture of 
j^^id moist, hot and dry ; cold and moist, cold and dry : and 
^ ^is was based the application of the principle. What but 
^oould be result of treatment of hypothetical diseases by 
remedies? If ever any cures had taken place, they 
\ eb^n brought about hy the purest chance, W tba 


vh«ii 


- ^ ueiD^y, or m spite 

Ac« by the reeapmtii^ 
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HOM(EOPATfY IN THE I^OliTHCOMING 

inteenAtional exhibition 

IN EAEIS IN 1900. 

It appears from an article in V Art Medical for December 1898 
by Dr. P- Jotts®et> that the French Homoeopathic Society having 
asked of the Commission, charged with the organization of the 
Medi<ial Congreseat the Exhibition to be held in 1900, authority 
to hold an international congress of their own, Dr. Gaucher at a 
meeting of the said Commission proposed not to give the 
anthority asked for. The reason assigned by Dr. Gaueljer was 
that ft|9 homoeopathy was but a branch of thera]»eutic8, homeopath- 
ic physicians had only to register themselves under tlie Thera- 
l^utic Section of the Medical Congress^ and there would be no 
necessity for holding a separate congress of homoiopnthic physi- 
cians. Nothing, in our opinion, could have beou more liberal 
than this proposition of Dr. Gaucher, and yet strauge to say this 
has not been accepted hy the French Homosopatliic Society who 
may be said to represent HoraoBopathy in France. 

We need hardly say that we ahare in the regret expressed by 
Br, Jousset at this decision of our Ireuch confreres, who^ pro- 
bably saw in Dr. Gauoher^s proposition a snare to entomb the 
new system in obscurity and prevent it from showing off its 
distinctive features and truly scientific charnctev. Even if there 
was a snare, which we believe there was not, it could have bee/ 
easily avoided^ and indeed the tables <»)ald have been turn/ 
against those who intended to lay the Snarll, by demanding, as b 
been suggested by Dr. Jousset, guarantee for liberty of discuss 
at the meetings of the Congress^ liberty of discussion not onH 
French bommopathic physicians, but for the 150 to 200 fo/ 

; boinaeopathio physicians who would be present at the Co' 

I at the invitation of their colleagues of France and who, th 
I would requite to be protected from the arbitrary lyill 
Itolerant majority. 

We think, with Dr. Jousset, that thi^ guarantee 
en sirred and we regret with him that a fine ^pporj^%^ 
en lost for a most desirable meeting of lie mmt 
mei^bens^ the old and the hew scbbpk on 
Urduhd of yieittg with eaoh other in the endeavou/ 4 
erepeatic hruth. Such a ith^tiogj as has been hapr^"^ 
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by Di\ Joussefc^ would have marked considerable progress 
towards the reconciliation, if it could not bring about a com-^ 
pleie fusion, of the two schools* The schools have long remained 
separated from each other* It is time that they should Unite 
for the good of mankiiul The new school, notwithstanding its 
existence for a century, and notwithstanding its rapid growth^ 
'especially in the United States, is yet as regards nmflbers a 
helpless minority, and it is doubtful if in another centinf it will 
attain to the numerical strength of the old school. What a gain 
would it be to Therapeutics if the members of the oldoonld 
be brought over to recognize the truth in possession of the new 
school. If the ardor and enthusiasm, with which members of the 
old school are making experiment? on the lower animals, were 
devoted to instituting provings on man, what rich and solid 
Additions would be made to the Materia Medica. Let us devout- 
ly wish, with Dr. Jousset, that there be no more schism or heresy 
%ut that all physicians work 'in harmony for the conquest of 
therapeutic truth. 

None but the most bigoted amongst ns do think that we have 
monopoly of all therapeutic truth, that the homoeopathic is 
the absolute and the only law of cure, that nothing else can 1)0 


or need be learned. There is abundance of experience, of the 
most bitter experience, to show the error of this view, to sliow 
that though homeopathy is as yet the most advanced point, in 
sob^ being its ultimaie goal, which has to be 

found out. That tlie insufficiency of Homfoopatliy is tacitly 


|,ackno^|edged by a large number of onr coHejigues is sljown by 
l^j^heir ^^kering after unproved remedies. Dr. Ilale, speaking of 
usefulness of Ai’seniate of Strychnia, goes so far as to say: 
'Cannot imagine a bigotry so narrow as to deprive one of * 
a drug because it has not been proven, especially When we 
..xwell acquainted with tlie pathogenetic aei^on of its eonstitu- 
. as in this case. Some of our ren)edies> which have made 

JOB 

and have semd most to imlke Homoeopathy * 
not. b(il9n pwvito” It is -fujthor showa by ,tbe 
^^•oSiOse of ttio ;ao-called ;(thioich6mic remedies of SchuessleiVilf 
*;^t03tins andiftaimal'oxtraote of the old sohoOl. 

^ j, ).V8i|$eienny of homoeopathy; jfe not .ontire^ due to.want 
V pmtnga <of‘ aU «drugO' ineadfitl for the jhealh’i^..of J 
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diseases* This is a desideratum wlnojh will never be attained, 
and hotneeopathy must remain iusufUoient from this cause alone. 
But there is, we believe, inherent insufficiency in. it for many 
diseased conditions for which it is not and cannot be adapted, and 
for which other than homoeopathic remedies must be sought and 
administered. We have to instance the administration of 
Camphor in the^tat stage of cholera recommended by Haline- 
mann, according to his own admission, not on the homoeopathic 
but otf quite a different principle. So that in extending our 
researches beyond the homoeopathic formula we are but following 
in the footsteps of Hahnemann who, as Dr. Jousset has re- 
minded us, placed experience and the experimental method 
^ 'above all oar cherished ideas and dogmas. Has he not said, 
that ^'for the totality of the symptoms of the disease to be cured 
a medicine must be sought which has a tendency to produce 
similar or opposite symptoms, according m experience shall prove 
whether the morbid symptoms are most readilyy certainly^ and 
permanently removed and changed into health by similar OE opposite 
symptoms^* (Organon, § 22) ? 

Thus Hahnemann, as a man imbued with the true spirit of 
science, leaves the door open to allow experience to boldly enter 
the temple of therapeutics and decide what is to be and what is 
-not to be the law or the laws of cure according to the nature of 
disease. It is true that in the very next section lie tells us that 
^^all pure experience, however, and all accurate research <?onvince f 
mb that persistent symptoms of dise^ise are far from being re- 
moved and annihilated by opposite symptoms of m^icin^s^ tha 
on the contrary, after transient, apparent alleviatiDn,|| 
forth again, only with .increased intensity /and become manftesj 
«aggravated.^^ It i^^true aleo that in Section 25 he further 

Mow, however, in all careful trials, pure experience, 
and infallible oriole of the healing art, teaches us that aoij 
that medicine whieh, in its action oh the healthy bod, 

I demonstrated tte power of producing the greatest nun 
symptoms simitar to those ob^rvahle in the case of disea^*^ 

, keatuiOnt, does also, in doses of suitable potency and att^ 
rapidly, rad:ioaUy, and permanently rem^^ve the total 
iyraptoihs of this hiorbi# ttate, that is to say, the wl| 

If Meat, and change it into health/^ 





Be it noted that Hahnemann deolared pure experienbej the $o!e 
and iuialUble oracle ol' the healing art/^ He has given out what 
that experieuoe taught him as regards the employment of drugs 
for their opposite or similar symptoms. Now that experience was, 
It cannot be denied, a limited one. It was only the sum total of 
his and his disciples^ experieiioe« And tliat experience, and 
further experience so far as it has gone, has shown that, in the 
large majority of instances, drags capable of producing similar 
symptoms bring about the speediest and the most permanent 
cures. But there is a residue where symptoms are not avai^hlOi 
tnd even when available they are of uo avail. What are #0 to 
do in these cases ? 

All that we can do and ought to do is, besides endeavouring 
to purify and extend our materia mediea, to avail ourselves of 
|he accumulated experience of the whole profession. We must 
not in supercilious arrogance look upon our cores as the only 
genuine ones, and those effected ' by others as spurious. There 
ure spurious cures as certainly as, there are genuine cures under 
all systems of treatment, and we ought to l>e able to sift the 
genuine from the spurious, and when we do that we shall find 
that cuies may be brought by a variety of ways and methods. 
These methods and ways can be co-ordinated anS brought under 
a single law if that is possible, only when we have arrived at 
a true conception of life. It oanhot be denied, that towards 


this goal, the unravelling of the mystery of life, the old school is 
working hard and so far advancing the cause of Therapeutics* 
.^Fhis shows the necessity of the two sch^ls joining bands 
•nd^Mling by ea^h other^s labors. The lines of research 
^irs^ by different workers will then, instead of divergingas 
^j^y are now doing in unprofitable direction|, will converge to a* 
^is for the illumination of therapeutics, which is, the sole raUdn 
\ of the profession. , ; 

,3 hope and trust that the decision of the French Homoed* 
A Society, as regards the proportion of Dr, Gauchar, has 
>^en final, bat that on mattirer consideratidu they wiU find 
ASy to accepting the offer which has, we think, been medl^ 

-A lil'iftfftl flnirit: 
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f$$ HA&tm tit VIENNA AND m lifiSSONS, 
^ «>l of plogoe llMOOg’ tho ossJotanti of a 

Vi«&t>», WiiOMifl a&d uafoirtuAate 
V!b finite i» oonuMfioa with it w«x« aa foUowa : 

^ ^ ComoMiiBioOi whotaore sent by the Aoetri. 
ih fWathiaieht to Bombay in January 1897 to inveetigate and 
lNi{MN!t on the j^tainie, concluded their labois there by the end of 
A^dl nduMi the epidemic declined and they had no cases to work 
tsith* jSiaoe their return to Austria up to the time of tiie occur* 
jlilbhhl of the disease on one of their attendants they were oonti- 
jKnih% Iheir reaearoh with the cultures of the bacilli they had 
ishnh with them firom Bombay. The Batbologioal Laboratory 
I nttaohed to the 0eneral Hospital (Allgemeines Erankenhaus) of 
. '* Vienna was the scene of their labors. The object of their 
imMWroh waSj ( 1 ) to discover the exact relationship between 
the disease and the bacillus pestis, and ( 2 ) to find out some 
jprof^ylaotio and antitoxm method of treatment which may 
lend to the prevention and cure of the disease. “It appears " 
says the Laneet of the 29th Oct. last) “ that np to the last week 
nr two some fiurly sneoessful results have been obtained as regards 
the second part of the investigation) and this had even gone so 
far that it had been suggested ^st the laboratory attendant who 
was eii|:aged in looking after the inocnlated animals should 
anhwiti faimsslf to preventive inocnlatkm. To this, howevW) he 
demurred) and the step was not taken.'* 

TImi attendant here referred tO) Frans Barisdi, while objecting 
tC take the inoculation) allowed himself to he negligent in taking/ 
due prebautious against being infected by the poison t wi 
kelng maanfitetured in the laboratory Q^der his 03 
vindeitl edhete of which he wss wituesflng in the anit 
Jsntad to eaperimeutution. We have the statement of Frofe 
Baltanf tbat» though ah exeeptionally intelligent and good at 
danfi, he Hr# often nnder the infloence of lignM) in which 
Ih issaesisisie an to whaie he laid down his pipe and sveuv 
lid fih#tiich of hit hands whtoh were eentinat^y handihil 
litlt#l#lhe andclesnuigoutfiheiraageSiij 

#aliap«fi|ijl tMmmy of hh wi& that his disease "1 
dot # hit hptlag caught a severs eolid) as he lu 
on two stejiwd oht until an sadlj^ hour in tfae^ 
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Home with tb« etigno of hAving had too wttOh to dHok.** 
^he following dceonut of Baiiach's fatal iUnoss W giveo In ttio 
Uedieal Jhunal of the Sth Nov. latt, ahsttaotod Afom, tho 
detailed and authoritative account in the If'imer KUnit^ 
tnairi/i, and will be read with considorable intercat from many 
{K^into of view : 

On the 'raomii^ of Battinlay, October i 6 th. Dr* Ohon. the ohfef ttlwieV 
ftnt in JProfedKior Weioheelbinini^ti iueiitute, was iuforiucd tliat BaHscSk httd 
eoddebly boen taken ill iu lb* and had j(one boiiie from Ms worit* 

3 >r, Ghott oud Dr. Stoj‘<kal, of Professor Neuter's clinic, visited the pMsimitii 
and the latter examined him* The \vuipto)us were nli^hi ; definite evi* 
dence of pneumonia was not forthcominct^ but a j>rovisioual disi^nosls of 
pueitmoaia was made. Some fresh sputum was taken to the msUtute and, 
itamined for the iufliieuxa baciUns* On earefiil examination tliis was not 
detected, but J)r. <lhon found some ponumocooci nud also some plump^ 
laint]y*otaitJiiug hacilH, showmi;^ transilioiial forms into large round oodiett 
It W'aa the nppearatice of tlmse organisms which raised in his mind the 
first suspiciou of plague. He at|ouce 8 ht>wed the ]n^epar:itlous to h{a tiol<* 
league* Dr* Albrecht, and both agreed that a cerialu oouclnsion could hot 
t>e aiTived at except uy making cultivations aud cxiicnmeuta] inoculations* 
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ditease clinically in ihujibay, was appraised of the circumstances and sent 
to s^e BarisciL Ho reported that the most careful clinical investigation 
failed to reveal any evidence of plague. NeverthelCbs the wife of the 


patient was cai^efully instructSil in the pi*ecauiious to be taken, lost as if 
tho case had been diagnosed with oertfunty, and sublimate pastlies were 
given her wherewith l<> disinfect the sputum and other excreta. The same 
evening Dr, Ohon made cultivations of tlie sputum on ngar and golatfne^ 
and iigeoted a small quantity into n mt, one of the animals most susoepti<* 
ble to plague* Bnrly next morning the rat uas quite well, there was 
no growth on ibe gelatine, and the agar showeil only a few colonies of 
ooeoi and none of plague bacilli Still as no growth uf FnedWnder baciUna 
^tfae only one with which the susidcious forms could be confounded-^ was 
seen, the fear of phiguo agjiin aioso. At 8 a*M. Vv. Ghou visited Barisob ; 
Dr. hlnellev onoe more expi'csscd his opinion that Uie i^se was not one 
>f plMue> but it wa« nevertheless transferred in the oottrse of the day 
U too isolated room of Professor Nothna^iel a clinic. The betlclothto were 
ihost tMfrowghly diainfec+Cfl. Dii this moiniug (Kumlay, October 16to) 
n — obuiued, nud covoi^glass jm>p.nationa and cnitnres 
it Numerousi bacilli were won which rotombicd that of 
S^ut which at the skmc timo were not absiduloly distinguishable fiptn 
A rat was injected iutiapeiitoneM^ with 
t 

plague bamm* ine luw i-ai roiuainea well, but tl 
^ xH died itt the course of the morning ; ihe iiecro|;«y showeil sejiltio 
'ling, but not the appearances typical of plague infection*^ There was 
ioE* loiwhail^ exudation iu the peiitoiioal cavity, which cohlaJned a tow 

^ jiif ntftirHjft * fkiii no bfunlll 'aroi*!* oULnifiA*) #v»owv fbiA 
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} (adooktai}! 4ii0d nf Th« bodv of l^riMh wao ttt onc^ 

‘ hpd in ololha wmIm in «abli(nate Bolai^ion, i^aA nfl Uw fouoml nmutcte- 
' vntito wore conclveiod in. ancb a nrny as to pimunde any posubiKty of the 
[ s|KP 0 ad of tbo dissasn 

[ Ota thta IdtJi Oot., the dar followinjSj the death of Barisehj 
Aihertine Peeha, one of the two nurses who attended on hitQ. 
flhowed e%na of illness which proved to ho pla^oc, at least;, was 
so diaj^oeed: after the rapid death of Barisch. She was treated 
witti Jkistig^s sonina, and livtd'till the .tOlh. On the 31st, that is, 
three days after Barisch *s death, Dr. flermann Miillor, who had 
attended on him, fell ill and died on the nevtdny. Besides 
jg^vin^ constant attendance on Barisih, 0r. Muller had worked 
niffht and day until not a trace of infective material was left in 
the laboratoiics and animal houses." "The second not in the 
"trajfedy appears to have heen due," the tauai has well observed, 
"to hypersensihility rather to any hliintinj> of a feeling of res- 
ponsibility, and we have in the ease of 0r. MUllcr and of the two 
names who attended on Bariseh an instance of devotion to dnty 
overoomingr tall sense of danjfer and of the necessity for taking 
personal precautions. The extreme anxiety on the part of all the 
actors in this terrible drama to prevent tho further spread of the 
disease amongst those outside led to their own undoing." 

The first lesson to be drawn from this nnfortonate accident is 
that haoteriological laboratories are a sonree of danger to those 
who work in them, and through them to the community. If the 
f^iead of the disease had not heen promptly checked what most 
hate heen the &te of Vienna ? And if Vienna had fallen a -'netim 
who knows what might have been the fate of Austria and of the 
whole of Western Europe ? Hence in every country, the Govern^ 
^ ment cannot be too striot in euforcmg tho utmost precantitan fi 
i the tiW(pM|e of seeing that the organisms which are the subjects 
[investigation in baetoriologioal laboratories do not escape hey 
i Sphete slltatted to them. Kone but itied experts should 
srgta of these laboratories, and tho oondnet of tho assis^ 
bold be watched with tho atmost Vigilance. Wo m 
Ijpistaijatfl too higWjr the foresight and wisdom which prog 
^gOtad laotateoant-Goveiraor, Sir John Woodhnrp, to pr 
|t«*ysh#|0log^ mvostlgations that wero being came^ 
r ffeallii fkgtiMe. Dr. 'Kfiald Gook. with onltnnaa of Plaowi 
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i«»M ooommg in CtAwt^. " 

9iMt ti^i^iid ]«saon is thi mdtoncib# JpplHais) ip»is^ 

it»j|9i^ ol the «»assl i-el»ii«toship it 
IbsitniUis of plague and plague. The haeOli in tiiie iailuooe weN* 
veij Tetnoie descendants of the baeilU of plague pel^entt 
XodiUi and yet they gare rise to most vinilflat forms of m 
disease. 

The third lesson is that even those who are fitunilllir wiljh the 
phlguei as was Dr. Hiiller, might mistake its first stage for that 
of prdinory inflnensa or pneumonia; and that nothing short of 
hoffteriologioitl examination can settle the disgnonS in the first 
easM of an epidemio or in sporadio oases. Dr, MQUer; who had 
for fohr months studied the disease dinioally in Bombay; reported 
after seeing Baruch on the first day, that "the most oareftd 
fdiniesl investigation failed to reveal any evidence of plagtMi.^ 
Dt« expressed the same opinion on the second day. 

*Iho fourth lesson is that the organism, when any how debilita- 
ted or tendered; becomes more liable to be infected, and that the 
|Mmar of resistance is in diieet proportion to the amount of vita! 
gower it possesses. It is doubtful in the case of Batisidt tf ha 
vfonld bhve caught the disease had he not lowered hiavitaUtT 
by constant drink; and it is almost oertain in the case of the 
nurse and Dr. Mfiller that if they had taken more food, mute 
rest; and mote sleep they might all have been alive tthdayi aa 
even the pnenmonio form of plague does not, as* nda, inftot 
people in a good state of health." 

. The fljpth lesson is, that as every sick obambar of infbetkwM 
AhSMWtmabaeteriological labciratory we can not be too etMitil 
4 laMnoting the attendanie firom the virulent gerdm whiidi am 
\^g aontinnaUy gmerated and thrown off 
that with the simplest preeautionS the spread <rf ettn % 
^ destrnetiTe inleetiout dhraase mav be nvairented.as doui 
is nutiflakr ioitanoe. 
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wk| Mtthfiil itt Oalmtlite of th* Indi(ui Fhgao Coro«i8-> 
' iWowiNf IkdvBttlieiaeat oppealKd in the Papen t 


'tna tnoifM fuilmt Ooinaa^oir wiU abortly visit iBengul vith the 

«l^oC inqttfhis into^ 

(l) theetigin of the diAsrent oathmfce of plegoe ; 

^ the n Wi nn eg in. which the daetwe ie exmuaumcAtad } 

(9) 'Ae etMe of oovative aeram ; end 
(4) the effects of preren^ve inoculation. 

!)%# OoiainiMiotuns will be glad toexamiue iwteoae who are in a poeitioii 
to ilsiAlit tihcbl in aniving at a condunon r^ptiding the qnetriioos undei 
bcrestigatfe>*» *^*"1 any snob penoa who 4«eiNa to bring any facts before 
tfeeOMttdsi^breqpiestedtoBabid^ delay to the Seeietary oi 

.the OoniMiissioo a statement in Englwh, showing vhat ojq^ttnnitieB be bee 
ha4 of observing matters connected with Plagae, and the facts to which be 
nan tastlj^. The CommuBioiwM will then detsnnine whether theywiU 
can and examine such person. 

wie,p 7 jfio, Secretwy, Indian Plagne Commission. 

Kbt having observed Plagoe either in Cakntta or elsewhere 


we onold not deem ourselves to be in a position to assist the 
C(»ainiMion in any vray regarding the questions under thwi 
investigation. therefore, did not submit any statement at 
leqniied, aa we could not make one baaed upon facts. Neverthe- 
jhaa en 80tit jDeoember last we xeetived the following lettei 
fpQtt the Seerettty : 


9» y-Th« Indian Plague Oommissioners would be glad to take yon 
8Vl Aaoe if yon desin to make any statemeut of fects obawved by yf 
WlMk kegaid to tbs outbreak of pla^ which has taken place in Caloutp 
]| yen 11 ^ to Sfqisnr before the Cfemmisaion, wiU you please be good Sami'* 
to aefd we without delay a statement in aaiXMtive form of the main pri^ 
to whfoh you eia depose^ in order that the OommiasioneTe may ha^ 
e||KiMiw|iy of stttdyir^ it befwe your eamaination. In case jw' 

* s^idenss^ your evUeuMWill be taken at the Home Office of <he Cover* 
ijtt ladle on Wsdnssdny* ^founety 4th, and itfe trusted that you w* 
fonfov4aisaifo1wpresmiihereatiOe.ie enthatday. *' 


^ titii letinf uw retittued tiie following reply : 


jmrif ffmipc w /oar 

dtjtfod film HWh hutimt, and in reply hsgtostatethataf Idt/ 
IWSimfiiM iiei ha thaedqHa of my pitctio^ which Xeould call pi/ 

!* Mf fpmittiat «t the 41mm h ^ ph 



(ENacaiwtWBt ifo evidraco bn^ tli6 OMAiiiiiaNNi iHNMik X bnAidl' tK||i9 

obwrved facts. 

Itt ftfiflwer to the abbve the Secrat$ty addi^esed iw tl*i ftitknn«|r 
letlsor oadbr date, the 2ad ctwrent : 


Sib,— The Indiat) IMagne (^tnttiis<n<moiB have received year WUHy to tnf 
iotter inqtiiiins whether yon vere willing to give evidence befnrO th<M|a 
or not. They would like to have your views legnrdiHg the {yrOvaU^oO < 1 ^ 
fever witli hubonlc swelhngs in Calcutta and the possibility that easM ht 
eneli fever may have been mistakou for'plague, and would like yon geae- 
hwUy to pttt before them yohi viewa on the eau>teuce or nomeafetehce of 
'plague in Galculta, They aio pro[med to carefully consideV all yOtt have 
90 say, and will meet at 10-30 on the 4th, and should you reeonaW yoUr 
determination to give evidence will you ploaiie be present at the Homo 
Office then. 

Atter this very courteons letter, which showed ihe anidety of 
the Commission to obiuiu nil availnhle information bearing upon 
tbe subject of their inquiry, we deemed it our duty to appear 
before iliein, and sent tbe lollotying sUtoment before doing so : 


Sin,— In reply to yotir letlor of yesterday’s date received by me last 
evening I have to state that I shall be gUd to he present at the meeting of 
the Indian Plagne Gommis<uoners tu-moirow the 4th Instant. 1 am sorry, 
however, it mil not bo possible foi me to attend at 10-30, as I cannot iinish 


my morning woijk before 1 1-30. I hope it will he no inconvenience to 
the Commisstuncrs if 1 appiai before them at 12 noon. 

With reference to my fiist letter which you h.ivc lutei prated as implying 
a ''determination not to give evidence” IbCg leave to eay that f really 
and honestly thought L was not comiwtent to give evidence, because, aa X 


mid, 1 could not base any statement 1 might make upon observed fkots. 
1^ was no teluttAUce to give ividcaceor any “determination not to give 
mdeneo,” hot it was simply an anxiety not to take np any time of the 
^WmistiOQ by any statemeul which would bo opinion alter that eom* 
^ y d me to say what I did say in my first letter 

aj^ear strange that when so many cases of plague ate reported 
OOfwe oectu^ in Calcutta from the middle of Apiil to the mid h| 

|ig l*r Ji should not have seen a single case which f eould Call phtgO#* 
i^^giuJ^is it u not to he infeiicd, and X do not wish it to he inferred thidl 
actually no eases of plague in the city, tbe strangeness wiU 
when I state a few areumstances which may be said to bavo 
\t about 

*Yst idoce, my health has snffisred so much sinm STovember 
* wuiveliy go about muctv mp«ici«Uy was ihv> tlio cose during t^ 


twheuths ooass oceuimd* when I couM not woric foat on hbttp 


* 

iii ^ tlwmgh « rnttiilm of ifm Boo^i^ Plague Commiewon 

X &li4 Ojljpp'tftttoltjr erf ^\mt^iug aoy of the caaiofl of ][>lague that ocomted 
jlitili|eoVp> Oomo^I^iou ueedtohold n^eetlogs before tMe outbivak 
I%e bift iatreugely euougli tWe wet» uo meeting, m far ae 1 am 

. frohe the date Calcutta wae declared plagtie*mfecto<l to the present 

: day* If auy nnoeliug bad been lield 1 should have been glad to have availed 
: ipyself of a.by facility that migld have been given to the membeia of tlie 
fer obeervatiou of the cases that tvere being reported as 
OCCtn^tiitgt I toojfi^ihe iuactloii of the < Commission to mean that members 
; like V^ete not to meddle in the matton 

lu Ad tbW place, to prevent misunderstandiiig ] ought to state my own 
position in the profession : Ever binoe I have been driven by conseiem^e, 
by repeated observation, to look upon hoinoaopsLhy aa the moat advtinced 
IMdht in the dotnaiu of medicine, t have become an outcaste iu the piofca- 
siom Idy professional opinion in any nutter is not sought, and to prevent 
the pupteaeantnesa of a rebuff 1 do not obttude my opinion either 
upon Qoverntnent or upon my pi^fesaiouii] brethren, except that m a 
matter of public duty I have to put forth my views in the pages of my 
Joumai* 

As the Indian Plague Commissioners have been good euougli to express 
their wish W have my views ou iho pievalence of fever with bubonic 
swellings iu Calcutta and the possibility iiiat such fcvei may liave been 
tnlstsketi for phigue, and also my views ou the existence or uou-existeuco 
of Plague in CWcutta, I will brieMy state : 

1. X have observed and treated cases of fever with swellings of aalivaty 
.glands and of the tonsils* Theso eattosaioof ficcjucnt occurrence. Next 
in frequency are fevers with swelliugb of the ceivical glands, and the 
meat of all are fevers with swellings of the Lriguinal glands (nou-syphi- 
litic). Bat however rare such cases are, they do occur. Under judicious 
treatment the moitality in all these crises is not much. Whenever, howe- 
ver, the fevers are truly malarial aud of the peinicious type, as wo often 
meet with in Bengal, especially in the beginning of an epidemic, the 
mortality is vory great* / ^ 

SI, Oases have come under my observation w''hich were mistaken 
plague but which recovered under the simplest treatment, or by flight 
Calcutta for fear of being taken to the isolation hospital It is not unlilj 
that many such cases wore, during the ]dague^panic, taken to the isola 
^hospitsil^ aud treated with stimulants from the beginning, were rent 
worse* of this oouutt}', unaccustomed to siimulauis, dr 

Ibear them welt during fever. Somotimvs the febrile coudition / 
rfully aj^vated by them* / 

% I am not in a position to say, whether there was or was not p^‘ 
Caleutta during the time it was officially declared to be plagua 
Hy impieaitloh ia that many of the cases te^n as plague were j 
wt so. / 

' As might hav^ been anticipated our evidence beibre tly 
aion did not amouat to much* I had to restate what ti * 
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ini' Iditw l^nt I wan t iMiyir of tnedittiitn «t^ l«^^^ 
In 1b4;kmosopo%^ tHt X hn4 n#! tofiM ma imf *MiN« iff 
%. j tWt X had eexax omkmi k (mt hlf Ihl 

a»d {Muotid glands drhioh wm miitidton Snf lljf 
nwIMi artU-hnown pTMtitronow, but which i«odvitt«d HtndM 
'iiwpli^ treatmont or evan ttadar no treahmont at ||1« !l|f«)h 
havi&f; hapt any record 1 eoald not give detaila of tbeW4|!mMn« 
‘all that 1 ooidd give waa my general itiif»«iaion about thoa^o 
If there were any oaee%|of plague in Caleutia they aavat trev* ^an 
vwy few indeed, 1 atated farther, that 1 did not aeeh the fi^ 
^^iion ia 'tibe Bengal Plague Cotnmiwion whieh 1 was oeoapying he 
ta member, but that it was thrust upon me by Qovemimeot* and 
,that if any duties had been given to me aa a member t would 
have gladly pmfbtmed them. Indeed, it waa in view of being 
nf eonw letvioe to Government and the ooontiy tiiatl agreed ^ 
iaae^ the membership of the Commission. 

It gives me great pleasure to tell the readers of this lommal 
that though I deolsred my belief in homoeopathy 1 met With the 
greatest courtesy &om the Commiaabn, all the medioal membere 
k wldoh are of the old acbool. On the evening of the di^ I 
gave my evidenoe before them I bad the honor of meeting the 
Pramdent of the Commission at an evening party given by eomei 
of bis pupils practising in Calcutta, and I am glad to say tint X 
have rarely met with such a perfect gentkanan and a txue mm of 
aoianoe free from i^judice as Prof. Fraser. We were assured by 
him (hat the Commission will do mote than ielre evidenoe, that 
it is their intention, and that they have already commeneed, to 


|Vroirk ont the soientino problems in eonnection with plagne Spaeth 
on tile linei pointed ont in this Journal for Kdvember last, 
await with intense interest the results of these ittvmtigre 
,' w e whwh, flOndnoted under eueh veterans in epeoild bhdogtMd 
as Prefaeson Fras« and Wright, are snre to tiwew 
those problems still ehreoded in so muoh ohasmaif|. 


INDIAN MiBDtcAii jmoom 

^msfratolate the learned and remgshb s^tor an fli* 
« m ^ hia ^Mtn^htly into a weo% loamel. Vmm 

puhlished we are aohlMidit it wfU thi 

' Whkh me Jonnud hat daservedlv earned. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

!Hl0 Imymf Way and the Doctors* Way. 

When II bo$a )K»lmci«n seeks to c(M‘ice Judiqid action tmd panish 
jttdieiul indopou^ttcc, titc* piV)ff‘H«ioniil body of his follows, in roooj^in- 
tion of the iuHult to the guild and tc> the public, quh iJy got tog<*fclior 
and pnt in offhot acloav-cufc mnoliiiiory to panisli the iiiq>oitinouce and 
pjrev^eiit the public mischief. WhHi a modloal school acts as a 
dipJcmdrinill ; whoii bogus <iiploi!ias ai*(^ offoi-eri for sale in mimewum 
public ftdiertiaeitifents; when uopotism and yellow jomnahsm tiy to 
sespegoat ihoir sins on medunil men ; when nfnvb|M|xu doctots c»cploit 
their own fame in the daily papers, whom the laws of our countiy 
ai*© dictated or disobeyed by inuhi-inilliouairc luisii nm s3uuU(alcs — 
wlmt does the medical profession do? Nothing* - Phil ^fiiU 
quoted in M^rican MHico-Surgical IhdUtbh Nov. 2r>, Jb98. 

Luxation of Syo from Blowing the Kose. 

“ ‘ ScHaNZ (Beitrag^ c«r AiJtgenluifAijmle^ lloft KX\iv, 1819) loports 
the case of a ghiss blower who, while blowing a ghus, had tlie gas jot 
blovm into his face by a pull* of wind , this caused him to sncc;fe and 
violently blow bis noio ; the «‘ye became displaced foi wards out of itJ 
socket, but was re]>laced, with some force, by a fellow workman. 
Tho patient then went to consult Scbaiu, who expiessed some socj)- 
ticism as to his story ; tlioroupoii ho nnrncdia t(dy blew his nose, and 
the eye proptosod. ydiatw prcssc'd it back into place, the lids being 
tense with air and crackling when tomdiod Tlie air could lie partly 
exptossed. In the couise of a week the emphysoma had entirely 
subsided, and sotiie inflaiuuuition of the <lise had also disappeaivd, and 
vision was normal. Tlie patient laid always been accost onual to 
inflate bis cheeks, and thence expel the nir ni the ]>ioccss of blowing 
|;lass, and not diis^otly from the lunus. This had led to an increase 
in the patency of Steno's duct, so that the puiotid gland bt^ctuno 
inflated at tho s^mo time as tin* i heeks K\anunation of the nose 
failed to ro\oal wi *e its walla were perforated. Med, Joant,, 
Dee. 10, 1898. 

Hissed Abortion: Twins. 

Db BntnJN (Kderl, Tijdechnj^ mr /rc/?(cs/mwrfc, No. It), 1898> 
writes of a healthy woman, ageil 49, tW mother of eight robu* 
children, in whom the poiiod cease<l at iHr /eginning of October. 8 
consuitod her doctor tho follow ins: M Mx boe.iuse, though she ^ 
Bvideutly pregnant, no fcatol movcimuits had becui felt. The abdon 
too* was in her opinion gef %g sm illoi rather tlian larger The ut 
was of the size norinab^ft tho fifth month, the osl mm was close 
fdetal movements coulthj^e detected on }».iipation, nopi^illd tljo 
heart bo heard. ^'eirti|>erative measu^js In 

an ovum was disol<^g[ed entire. It measured ny in. 
interesting is the fact that there wore teiw ianioticoavit 
loontainihg a fmtue. One was ot alxiiiV^ %xih the othe 
ghth week. SThe placenta seemed to^ .4^ehed the foun 
i&tologieStty, its structure was *be mother was ii> 
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health, both all tht'OMRh this At^zu^ojr and hx childbad* A yetif mi 
a half later ahe was (ioliveroa at terto of a healthy cbil^* Do BrniHii 
haa obaerrod Another 0 ]is*^Nl abortion. A multipart aged 4X(^ ofHused to 
ijf)«d^i||r^ate after May, ld07. In October the fcotal tit*ovement« mmi* » 
j^March, IB98, a foetus, 7 and 4-Sthfi of an fatch in length, waa daliv^rnd y 
e{>OUtanoou«ly. It waa much shrivelled. TJie plaoouta had undergone \ 
fibrinous degenemtion, and was extensively calcUied^^ii^r^. SM» 
Jotirn^f Dec, 10, 1898. 


Xnreatiffations at Some into the Stdology of llalarta, 

^ho Italian observers, Ora^, Bastianelli, and Bignami, who ate 
associated in canning out a series of investigations at the Hosjntal of 
Spiriio, Ronw?, with the object of tlirowing light upon the 
^etlblogyof iniiUrial fovoi, have again met with success in their ino^ 
cuJaUon experiments with mosquitoes. (The eontinuaiiou of Dr. 
Bignami*K original papei dealing with this line of res<^aroh will be 
found at p. 1541 of our piesuiii issue) On this occasion only one 
species of these insects was employed in the ox))orimenW)iiiinely, 
Anopheles olaviger, captmed, as before, in tho adult stage in the 
midarious region about Maccarese. The subject of the experiment 
^ss a young ruan who had never suffered from malarial fever and who 
ivas received in Jo the Hospital of Santo Spiidto for hysteria about four 
years ago, dui*ing which time he has been constantly under observer 
tion and has bad no kind of fever whatever. This man for nineteen 
days slept in a room in \\h)ich were set at liberty from time to time 
numerous hpt^oimens of AnophelcH claviger. On Dec. 2nd (the 
eighteenth day) he began b> feel unwell and on the 3r<l the blood 
on examiuHtion was found to contain the juiasites df malarial fhver 
exclusively of the common tmrian tyi>o (the spring tertian of Ttallan 
writei’fc), This form of fever is priwalcnt at Maccarcse. Consi^i> 
nbledimculty is exjierieiHcd in ooutmiiing these experiments on 
account of many of tho mosquitoes dying and others lefiiring to feed. 
This is probably due to the lateness of the season. Dec. 10^ 
1898. 


„ The Psjcholoipical Weight Ounre in Phthildfl. 

LWoIit-Iitinienuaun {ifmwh. med. Ifoeli., Jaue 2lBii, 1898) 

^ eniion to the iipportanco of i-ccogiiim&K dighi Alteratioas of the 
■ 7 * y wdglit in cast's of lie gim tho rosalts of dioiDa of hS 

' a^rvatiotis in the hos)iital at KbiboMsgcftDi. At Srat ^0 patieat^a 
A 4 ^ weighed ki^ix'udtmtly, and tiie exact weight mafked 
. hoard beside his bed. Oa all future oocadoss the patient xuwtt 
V t h* Bane clothes, so that tin amount way be subtraoted fpon 
u^erai body weight It is also importaot to weigh the pattentd 
at %c Miwe time of the day, axyd to note him iwieh fbod Is 
^ Jtsnmod. Oases ooour in whini a definite inerease op diujnu- ' 
^eight takes place, and where the patient’s t^rpetite wtd 
f^ndition mnain the saihc. liasaettnann has found that these 
i ^ 7 s in weight are, in ti»e ws^erity of vsseit, to he atliihnted tn 
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Anything jprodiicmg ^nlkoyiiuttCQ or exoftemont i» 
to ^JAOfcO a dofittlta #wering of the My weight fot a day oi- 
*# 0 , without laterfeniag with the eatiMfiWtory progieas of the case. 
0uri^ jdjiarts a^ given which demonstiato these poinia Tho mcrea^a 
oif#aight wmph accompanio^ a chmge of treitment is aUo voiy 
notloeiabk At the cooimencement of the milk ciiro there is a steady 
rlae in weight, which however does not tontmne aftei tho fust two or 
th$wo weeh^* A similar rise m weight is seen to cominenco with the 
administration of iron. The author suggests that the eloment of hope 
accorded to the patient by an alteration of treatment is suffiueut to 
explain the rather rapid iiso of body weight whuh takes place at the 
eommenrement of the new tzeatmeut Itnmoi matin conRiders that 

weight cuive in phthisis shows tlie pi ogress of couvalesience most 
surely* and in this res^leofc I'esmblos the tepipeiafuio ciuvre m acuto 
infectious diseases Med , Dec 24, 1898. 


^ Deep CESgopbftgeal Diverticula 

Beitsenstein, of Doom’s ohmo (ilMiJ* WoiA ^ Mirr1ii22n(l, 

} 808), says that m&ophagnal dilatations are divide d info did'iise and 
Oiroumwubeil —the foi inci arc mostly due to an Anaimm(,,d nanowing. 
The pumaiy oi so CaUtnl i<U<vpithic dil stations vie distinguishi d with 
groat diflionlty ft oni the sctoudai} Tlio cudimsoubcd dilatations 
are eithei due to tnution oi to pussuie ftoni wifhui Tho foiuni 
are situated opposite tbe bitiiKaUon of Ibe ti uhea and gno use to no 
symptoms, wheieas tlie hiflct etc pUood at Uio juiutiou of tho 
phat>nx and oesophagus, wheie the tube ih at its imnowesl Besides 
those typical piossuie dnutienla, Ius^h SAccuhted dneiticiil uii tho 
lower pan t of the insoplngus occur, but only 5 wuch etses lave boon 
!rooorded in tho last five yoais. The autlioi then gives dttuils ot such 
a case in a v«oinan, aged 50, which w<th verj thoioughly examined by 
tbe following mothc^s^ (t) A stounch tube was jmsbed into tbe 
divertionlum and mto the stomach, and the fluids iiom bot^^ chemi- 
mdly and, microfeOopically exaimned , (2) two tubes were passed af tlie 
same time, one into the diveiticuluni, and tho other into the stonuveh; 
(3) Binhoni’s electrical apparatus was used, and finally a photogiaph 
by the Hoentgen lays was obtained attei the dilatvtionhad been hjlecl 
vhth a eolation contaiumg bismuth The concluwons weie diawn 
th»+ thete weie two^ cavities, tho one consisting ot the >toiinach, audj 
iW /Ui<?r of a diverticulum iu the asophagua An oigame naiiowin^ 
COTiid he excluded, and thus thoie icni lined a piimaiy dilaf ition 
the cseophagus or a deep seated lugo divelticulum, oi ihc two co 
ditiona QOinniined, Tlie author concludcb that theie wasadiveiti* 
Imp which would hold 100 to 300 c cm , and also a diffuse ddata/ 
bf the msophagi^. The shedow obtained m the Boentgen photon ^ 
tnsastired lO cm. broad and 10 om high, and bulged to tbe jh 
The troatment oon^ out the <»sophagus daily^ 

hbriebnUi^ Food was taken by the patient whilo iflL 
tyfuj^on W back* Considerable improvement occuirod, 
gainwl It the* in weight in live weeks.-^JM^. Med. Jour, D 
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The Willi ef ]>l^ Schtteetier* 

Dr* MeA S<?hue$sW Iius viade the my of OldealiWjfj hf» 
Wewid coaoomJag the tmns^fcotious of the Munioip»l Oot»»oU n$ 
ii^ij>orted iu the Oldenhury ^eif^utkyot the IStli of April tto MIoMki^ : 

‘'From the property of the ck)ee»x8od 93>70() marks are fo be pai4 out 
itk legacies, the city itself is to wceive 3.00f) marks. The maaitider 
ehall remaiti as the capital of a fuud under the care of the magtetraey 
for the support of deseiviut!: and indig<mt persons without distinotion 
of faith. The pro])erty consists of 143^000 marks besides a house m 
Feter street, with its luiuitiire* The magistracy moved tljo accept- 
ance of the heritage and (he sale of the liouse and furniture. 

” A« to this fuud the j)K*sidout conmmnicateil the farther conditions 
as found iu the will, uamcly, tliat tlm iK»rsojis thus aided should have 
lived at least for throe yeais in Oldenburg, and tho deceased had fixed 
on 300 to, 400 maiks as llu* amouiit to he paid to eacli individual 
‘‘(Kajrbnrgermastor* Dr Roggoiuan, ^'marked that tho city thank- 
fully rcH'oivo OuH fund. Tlio house on Peter street and everything 
l)elo«ging lliiei*$to would he sold at public sale as soon as practicable. 
He dhl not a<lvise tl^at those to be supported froni this fund shotUd 
bo moved to this house. Tho value of tho house us appraised in tlic 
JnsmntDce office 18,000 murks. 

^‘The president, Jiulgo lliiud, then pronounced a warm eulogy on 
tho deceased : * It is a duiv of gratefulness to hem make mention of 
the founder, whose will sliowed groat generosity and a noble philan- 
thropy. Many needy oms will be aided by this fund, and he hoped 
that tdiose aided would ever gratefully npiember the departed. He 
had shown gi eat contideiico in the nifigisti’acy of tho city in giving 
it a free hand iu tho disfiosal of this fund. Honor to his memory f 
All present assented to tliis eulogy by a standing vote. It was 
resolved tliat the city councils should at once accept the legacy and 
their determination to dis]>ose of house and fan)itui'e at a public sale 
Was approved of.” — Horn, lipcorder^ Dw. 15/^ ^898., 

The Untowatd Effects of 

Cleorge F. Butler (Medkine, flctobex) is*a>s praotit^' are too apt 
to r<for any untoward elh'cts produced by dru^s eotiiaHmpuri- 
ties. Fj’odictions may be made with oonsitlona’S^^j such 

effects in rogaul io any [isHicuJar drug from a. know] [e of iPletion,f 
of the organs cliiMly atfeet<d by the oidiuary action drug^thnd 

tho methods of di*ug excretion. An antipyretic wif ve, as 
want effects, skin m upiious because it is exertftod th h ii 
^e**uso the skin through its pon^ regulati^s tempenltui^, aV 
under tJto control of the central n^voiis system, reguiafci 
ilure ; and finally b©<Miuee the skin is m close couneettWAj 
Y period with the nervous system* For the same reason^ 
dinting pei'Spirati^ often rosults. Since control of tlie tb 
cannot be offoo^ without control of the vasomotor system 
' lUug the hlood^pply, heart fiixlore, collapse, mud palpitation 
cRiill, togeth^/with certain ey® wd eat symptoms. If the drug 
vvluoh iondtiT to cause slight brain vasomotor distorbanoei such 
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im i^uUis from wliat knowja m a tonic a^jfciow, then <loUr!«m, blind* 
A.nd deafnoitft of a tom(>orury ehniactor are produced Tempera* 
tMva in the human aubjM i« r^ulated by the Uuoe i>yfciomy of nerved : 
tltermotoxio or heat regulating, tliermo-excitoiy or heat mCrej^sing, 
iimd iheri»CK>i«biUfcoi‘y or heat^ucjeaumg. Ab a more or lesb exact 
baianoQ ie kept by iheao ceutree, iindno action of any of them couhti* 
tutea a morbid state. If the tlienuo-mlubitory centres are too much 
stimulated they may lobo tUeir 'control; hence in cerUiiu individuHla 
temperature iises from an antipyretic The action on tlio heart may, 
by its influence Ojg the kidney ciivnlaJion, eau«5o kidney and bladder 
symptoms, even to the extent of albumen in the urjne. ff the anti* 
pyretic J« excreted through the kidneys, albinninuna ih eai)eciaUy 
likely to preHont itself an unto\^aid result. Altcnttivcs and pur- 
gatives pl’Oduce h»'moiThai?e« fyom the mucous xnciulunuos and 
mdema of those of the orgtms of spcdui sense, \)eside& skin ciuptions. 
Hypnotics, through their action on <lie central nenons bystem, pio- 
duce excessive poispiiation, skin eruptions, veHigo, and heart colt apse. 

.« Astringentb cause diarrhma and hJoody inl^ttnal discharges. Uiapiio- 
reties cause pains at certain {imnis horn oveistiinulation. In classi- 
fying tonics and alteiatives together, the influence of the tiopbio 
nervous system, evident in the cmibtitutioinil cJmnges produced by 
diseases like typhoid fever, must be taken into account, Alterative 
drugs have oiuch the same constitutional otiect, according to tho 
tlieory of tUoir action now coming into general acceptance. — JJrU. 
Med* JDtc* 31, 1898. 


Olinical Aspect of the (1897) Plague in Bombav. 

A. M. Lswix (rra/cA, No. til, jk 613) describes tlie following 
chatacieribtic symptoms: (1) Facies pestica- the biuiden oxhaubtion 
and weakness at the commencement of the illnebs aie apjmmit i% 
thJe facial expression, which is that of a sleeper with the eyelids lowmd 
and the wrinkles smoothed out, and exhibitb deei;) apathy and an 
absolute indifference to the surroundings. No other fever at its 
cdmmenceinent — even on the very tiibt day — is characterise<l hy such 
extreme debility. (*J) Tho tongue is bwollen, showing the imprcbsion 
of the teeth on its edge ; it is moist and is not treuiuloub. It is 
coppletdy covered with a thick, moist, white fur (ian^ae 9iatT^e of 
Buiard), not met with in any other disease, generally prosont on the 
first day, aiul lasting for two or three days, (3) Lewin was not able 
to observe the altination in sjicech mentioned by others, as he was nob^ 
aoq^uainted with native dialect. (4) Psychical troubJos am chara 
temtio signs of the plague; the bystcmatic and ob&iinato 
jideas ” are for the most part of a depn ssi ve character. At the bei; 

W the malady the sense of weakness <lisappoars, and the patients 4 ,^^ 
in bed et get up.. ( 6 ) Sclerotic injectiou ; There is gonorally 
perienmeal injection, without actual eflbsion of blood, and ther^/^ 
iMtt imute conjunctivitis, or much more inrely keratitis, 
panophthalmia. ( 6 ) Bulges: In this epidemic carbuncle and pfe^h 
infrequent. The buboes appeared very early, and wetipiU 
wlK developed at the begixming of tlie^ «eci^ day. A 







largip inflmtkiatoty nwelttiiig BiitTk^undiiKi tHodti^ dlbtistiiilt iha 
B4:)Ki waB iwoie tnubrkdtf found tlie g 

pSk<NrtiM» ]}(!(Btioar ^4 account of opdeina of tlie glo^Ie mWo Uf 
^ujp^^ono, waa one of tUo moat dangefoua aymptoma of the 
^7) The inflammatiofi of the lunge olo^ly feBOmUod ootnmedlii^OihiB 
Cnfluenaa^ end was without well marked local signs ; plague haoQH 
in the sputum were characteriMtio* (8) Blague gangrene ooeafrec!|> 
generally dtiting ^rly recon valesoenoe or later; the ulceiu seldom 
affected tho favourite seats of bedsores^ and had perpendicular margUii 
not undermined* (9) Du boos which opened spontaneously were 
followed by deeply retracted oiceittices and ])ei‘HiBt6ntly disebarging 
fijjtuho. liewift strongly u'commends the early incision of buboes^ 
m the undermining of the skin by the pus may attain enormona 
proportiOBl^ (19) Pesiis <uubulatoiia : Mouio oases are extremely 
ijdight, marked only by a liUlo xise in tennwrcituro and a little paiU 
in the inguinal region and uitujfui, but these cases aic very dangerous 
in epi^ading the disease* (11) !Ouring oouvalescenco psychoses of k 
depressive ohavacter, ainoiiuting aomeiiines to absolute stupor, may 
last from ten to fifteen d«^ys Ijewui explains them as due to inani'* 
tion> the result of a specitic poison produced by the plemie bacillus**--^ 
jpti/, Med* t/bwr*, Deo* 10, 1898. 


Infantile Scurvy and Artificial Foods. 

A discasaion on Inhmhle Scurry took place at a recent meeting 
of the Soci4fc6 ]\Udicale des lldpituux, Baris, and is recouled in the 
J^ 0 UTiiud de iJ/intque H de Thh^ckpentiqu/e InftiaUitee of Kov. 17th and 
84. Aooorduig to M. Netter, who showed a typical case of this 
dhmase, its causation has to do not merely with the use of artificial 
iiifant foods which has of late years become so general but even with 
jpertain modern methods of steiilising ordinary cow*s milk. In his 
own case the child had beeu brought up on milk which was mater- 
nisf^d," that is, stetilised by lieat and deprived of a |>art of its easeino* 
He suggests that milk is nnpoverised by this process and consequently 
loses itA anti-soorbutic pro))erties. M. Oomby also allowed an 
ample of the disease in a chibl three months old, and here also the 
diet had bi^n uiatornistKl ” milk. Tu the ab»euce of any other 
probable cause in the fonn of dietetic errors and in view of a vaty 
mm^ked improvement followed by a rapi<l recovery when ftewi 
milk was ^opted as the staple food the appearance of scurvy was 
not nnnatnndiy attributed by l^ih of these otorvets to the dmijfes 
l,)rod^iced in the milk by maternlsaiion.’’ They likewise dtev 
to the fact that infantile scurvy thougli rare m Franc© is 
^'^ch more fijtjqueptly met with in Great Britain and in the ITnlted 
^ 6S iu America. The cause assigued for this internationid dispaid^ 
doubtless the true one— namely, that iu default of the maternal 
French oastom prefers a wet-nurse, while in this emmtipy and 
t America iwoounse is oommotily < had to some one of a multitude <jf 
** foods/' M, Variot who also spoke on this Subject, 

^tiog tlie connexion between in&ntilo ssnevy and an ariiftcdhl 
aM ihat he had not found that this noliinis^>^ esiisted w4aie 
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tlM» nottriahwnt cm^btdd stmpljr of Bi^riUsiod oow% milk, 
At I^Unlie Jikj^umry |i00 ttifants mm thus fVd while under 
lilt mm iM3kd tto mm of i&eut'vy oooumd Himoog them. On the other 
Imiiidf to he^d foni^d milk thne {prepared to be invaluable aa a nuti^ient 
in ipifentto Mrophy. Notwithstanding soma difforenca of opinioti 
wbiak ia evidently Ue effect of mutual mmmdei'Siantljiig andinoie 
Hppnrent than real, we may therefore oonsulm tlje \iew8 of these 
Venous observers as agreed (>n the essential point in tins dis 
edssion* ^or each the occurrence of scurvy in the infant has only one 
a^tptenation^a faulty, because too ortilicial;* diet. Theio is indexed no 
oi&ar possible theory of its causation and this is a frici winch tho 
practitioner must always bear iu mind At the piesent time the 
market is inundated with every conceivable foim of milk and milk 
peptonised and non-peptonised and with moat extracts in addi- 
tion, sdl professedly most snitablo ioi tho nutrition of infants, Thoic 
as unquestionably a serious danger that among so nnmy elaboiatcd 
feeding contrivances a child may miss that simpler chemical juoduct 
^ of nature’s laboratory for the digestion of which the alimentary canal 
was particililarly intended. It is also noteworthy that in cases where 
the choice of milk is left to the direction of a medical advisCr, where 
sterilisation is practised iu its siinjdest form, and peptonisatiou if 
needed, as it sometlnios may be, is cai nod out under medical dircidion, 
^urvy-riekets, atwpliy, and most ot the other digestive tioubles of 
infancy ai‘0 conspicuously absent. It should always be lemembeied 
that over rofinemeut uv the diet of infants is an eiror uhuh usually 
defeats its intended purpose and I'esuUs iu their starvation — Lancet, 
Dec. 17, 1898. 


On menstruation and Ovulation in^Slonkeys and 
in the Human Female 

Meustruatiou iu monkeys was d<'scribed by Rongger as occurring 
at irre^lar poriodb iu cebus, by Baint Hilaire and Cuvier as a regular 
niouthly discharge in oercojwt hocus, cynooejihalus, and macacus, and 
by Sutton as fairly regular in macaaib Tlie late Mr. Bnrflcti, super- 
intendent of the Zoological Gaidons in I-oudou, and Mi Sandal, 
superiutcudeut of the Zoological (hudons in Caluithi, both assiue me 
that monkeys moustruat© regulaily in their establishments and I 
myself have observed regular meustiuatiou iu senmopithecub eulellus, 
mtoacus oynomolgus, and cyoocephalus jiorc.uius, duimg the shoit 
time specimens of these auunals weic under ujiy notice in Calcuth^ 
BeidUopitliecus entellus, Jiving iu the jungles on the south bank of 
the iStooghly, has a definite bieedmg season, and it is to bo noted tb ^ 
the specimens under my notice for tJireo mouths menstruated regu) 

!Qr, altlmogh it was not their lueeding season. Dr. Aitchison sssi^ 
ine ttoli JJu rhesus, living in the hills at Simla, also has a defii^ 
breeding ^ason, and 1 have very strong evidence that the j 
IMcto living around Huttra in the plains has a definite brCr*^'* 
4thoMgh it is a different time fiom that given me 
^or M. rhesus at Simla. , |fcill 

Alttoui^h absolutely regular menstruation throughout thajiat'e 





Kxoi (Infinitely proved for nil Apeolea of monkeys «t|Il it U <|uite ooytaiii 
ifou^o of ilmi nnonHtrnato dui ung the nonbrocdiiig {leHod, luul tbini l« e 
ffTw^t to be uolAMi for it would appenr to tie u ooiiuecfcjhg 
tbe-iowr** wiaunuals come ow *^heat only at breeding timea^ and 
tbe human femalo who ts, genemlly Breaking, capable of brooding tit 
all timea ThU relationship m brought still elostn* by the foeta that 
some women, of peoplcA w h<» live very far north, do not regularly 
menstruate during the winter months, ami that a spciul breeding 
season among human beings in not only suggested l>y the eustoms of 
w'idely-sejaiaited peoples hut k actually ol^servod by some oiHheni* 

Th(^ historical phenomena of nieuBtHiathm, exhibited liy S. entsllnl 
and M. rhcMis, is divided into four jieiiodK* Periods of rest, of 
growth, of (Weneration, and of m*u]>erati(>n. The period of g1r«>wfeh 
ah(»ws two well-marked stages, the growth of stroma and the increase 
of voBsch, while tho period of degeneration Iihb four well-marked 
stages, the breaking down of vessids, the forinatioii of lacuue^, thok 
hipture, and the formation of the menstrual clot. \ 

Two pro(*es.sCR of peculiar mi crest are noticeable in this men8tru4Ji\l 
history— the beliaviom <f leucocytes and the leinarkablo adaptability 
of the uterine luucosa tissue. The loiicocytcs are early attracted to 
the jH?riphcml vessels, pn^uniably by the d(‘geuemtive changes which 
are going on in tho tissue tliere; they arrive in great numbers, but 
the vi’aste products me oth<*r wise disposed of, by the denudation of 
the auperiieinl mucosa, b( foie the great majority of leucocytes have 
time oven to attack the oireuding degeuonito tissue. Many of tliem 
are contained in tlie diseavdod tissue, but few migrate ft’oni the ves- 
sels, and large numbers aie to be seen adhering to the ruptured walls 
of tiw vessels ; Ister hey are again seen witliiii tlie newly-formed 
vessels retiring from the field This is what happens during healthy 
ineftstruatioij, but in casc^ of Mi])pressed meustruation they are pi*o- 
bably actively engaged, and iu many diseases of the menstiual organ 
play a very important }mit. 

As regards the adaptability of the mucosa tissue, it is chiefly of 
interest -w (‘videnee of tlie anhaic natute of that tissue. The dAvas- 
talion witnessed within tho utems when the mitcosn is denuded is 
astonishing, and yet a few days afterwards it is a^in |>ossossed of 
glands, blood veavds, and superficial o|>ithf‘lium. This happens every 
month, and it is a remarkable feat of which no other oifgan in the * 

i inamfnal5A.u ksly is ^japable. Moi cover, it is noticeable that by far 
Ulm larger numWr of capillary Wood vessels, Uigether witli some cf ^ 

, ■dtliolium, is formed from the indifferent (doments of the 
*'«nant, it sjijems, of that power of reproducing lost parts which Aomo 
’ ***^0 lower aainmls jioshcss. 

Ill review of the various modem views of menstruation in the 
m female 1ead« to the ojimion that it will be found that whUe 
httif^stologlcal phenomena socotipanying menstruation in the latte)P 
somewhat in detail from tbcwo in monkeys, they are prso* 
wK processes ; further, menstruation and heat ** am vA*y 

ooro cimifar than has hitheirto been recognised. 



Ittt* Clmiiutt jfkeoi^ 

‘ IVith to tlM wtetipn of ovvilatiioo tp tnoartifwtion, if it w 
Umi^tod ^«t iftealttiwiiioa in moukeys is ti>os<ume process «s monstm- 
iMimi in yronso, flioa it can definitely be stated that ovulation does 
not CKStntr durifijg Sftoh mettStraal priod, and tliat it does not neoeafiari- 
ly wae^ during nay tnenstrual pried. In S* ontellus and M. rhesus 
I have idbtOwa that menstruation fiequeutily occurs without ovulation 
w-jprobably this is the case during the whole of the aon^breediug 
season } wl^tle ]i|90pold and Miranofi‘ liave shown that ovulation may 
ooonr indejtendentiy of menstruation m the breeding human feioale. 

The waat of power to ovulate is no doubt one of the causes of sterili* 
ly, and theimprtauce of all oonsidemtiona dealing with the process of 
ovulation is obvious to those who have to oomliat steiility. It is a 
fldler knowledge of the cause of ovulation which is required and it 
is hoped it will be forthooming atad 1 k> found of assistance to those 
^who desire to induce ovulation.— Mi. Walter Heap, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in JBrit. Med. Jour , Dec. 24, 1898. 


O LINIO AL R ECORD. 

Voreigit. 

Cam of Ho’moptm. 

Br Db. Robert Staboeb. 

1, On the 26th of Pebruajy, 1897, 1 was consulted by a sculptor, 
29 years of age, on account of hsemoptm attended with a dry cough, 
from which he had been sufiering for threo Weeks, during which time 
he had fallen off a great deal. At tunes the saliva was only tinged 
with Wood, at otlier tunes it was all of blood-oolor. Tboi[e was no 
soorhntic state of the gums, the blood came from tho lungs. 

An 6xammation^,gbowed a. dull sound in the snprarclavicnlar and 
th« infnMdaviovIhr regions on both bides, with a dry rattle of small 
^ bubbles^ attended with some metaUxo tinkUnff on the right aide. On 
both Bides there was bronchial respiration. The diagnosis was clear ; 
iheiee, was a tuberculosis of .the lungs and the blood, « e., the bloody 
optMiB, same from a small cavity which, according to the examination 
wi# W the right side. 

XiOOking to the stUology of the hsSmoptyais, T prescribed drswimtim 
4, a pieoe as large as a pea, fsken dry thsee times day. The 
sUsot was tamly strikiAg. When he returned in a week he oomplain^ 

. «d neithtw of spitdng Wood nor of cough. HiS apptlte also, which 
had jGdXBd him entirely, W'as coming back. ForeustacHi, indeed, still 
Shtmred * dull aonnd on both sides, but auscultation showed no tnom 
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* whkh pointed to lycopodium. <>tih(?r indifferent symptoms wre con^ 
stipe.tiop oltoruaHng with ({iarrha*u, stools liaixl. varying in colour ; S* 
sIttggisZi feoliug in t/ic liwhs and aching iu the calves after dinner^ 
which might have occumui under cithov medicine. I g#»vo JyooptwK- 
nm 3r the hrst choice, and kept the patient stosdily on it for a 
month. During the first fortnight there was considerable improve- 
ment, buf the patient relapsed while continuing the medicine. I then 
discontinued the Ivcopodiuin and gave br^onia 3x, when the case got 
well at oucO) in the magical way which ere often see when our medi- 
cines are properly beleot<id. 

Oasr VITI.—This was a plainer case, but one in which I tiovorthe- 
less made a wrong <*hoicc at first. M. M., aged 25, a housoinaid, 
complained of constant pain under the ilbs on the left side, as if 
onlaiged and foiwd out, which had lasted for moi’o than twelve 
months. The food seemed unable to pass lliis painful place. This 
pain, which had also a feeling of weight wdlh it, felt as if it pulled 
down the left eye and thu>at and all down tlio left side, and thero 
was actually some ptosis of the upper eyelid, i e., the Hd dinoped. The 
catamenia were regular. 8bo was low bpiiitod and tired. Tlie bowels 
were very conjbtij)ated, being never opened without artificial means, 
and there was a moist, itching, tender eruption at tlie anus of ecsso- 
matous chai'actor. No doubt pulsatilla was the better indicated 
remedy, but I gave lycopodium on account of the eruption at the anus, 
Th(* result was that the constipation was much relieved and the 
ec/emn round the anus completely care<l, but the other symptoms not 
aff ^-ted at all. On changing to pnlHs\tilla, they got better at once,-— 
Jimm. Horn, OH. 1896. 
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THKRAPEUTIOR OF CONSTIPA'nON, OlAREHCEA, 
DYSKOTEHY, AND (3HOL15RA- 
156. MAGNESIA SULPHURICA. 

OonBtip$,tion : 

L 8t hard (l$t day after contjnned doseii) ; soft (2nd and 3td 
days) ; no st, (12tli day) ; aflervirards rogiilar. 

2. St., of only a f«>v har<l pieces like nuts, ovaouaied with 

pressure, pro<*od(}d by giMpiug bene.*it;]i mu bilious ; niW 
au hour inefTocluiil urging and pressuK*, ft Jlovvcd after 
half an -hwir by a aatiafiictory hai'il, later a loose st. 

3. The usual st, <lid not ocemr at noon (2nd and 3nl days), but 

ill the evening (3rd day), was teuiinious, soft, unsatisfactory, 
and evacuated with eflbrt. 

Diarrhoea ; 

1- Soft and hard st alternately, though not regularly. 

2. fcit, soft but uuKsitifefactojy, followed by more watery froers at 

noon j afternoon, 4 profuse waterj^ sfcs. o'^acuated suddenly 
without pain, only with the last, at 11 P. M„ a slightly 
painful swuiaation in umhilical region. 

3. Soft st., witJi burning at anus; followed by teoesinus. 

4. Soft st, for several days, previously hard sis. with pressure. 

5. TLm, x>flinless sts. in forenoon ; in afternoon, much rumbling 

' and audible noises iis if D. would come on. 

k ^ 6. Purging four tiiiios, with great thirst ; next day, a hard st. 

7. Purging, jirece<led by distension, omission of otfonsive tiatus, 

and rumbling in ubd. 

8. D. tivo times fivui noon till evening, preced<Hl by rumbling 

and accompanied by twisting pains in abd. 

Before St : 

1. Distension and rumbling in abd. TAvisiing pains in nl)d. 
Gn ping in umbilical region. 2. Emission of oUVnsive flatus. 

Duriiug St : 

1. Iniruiiig at anus. 2. (Jreat effort. 3, Twisting pains in abd. 

4. Griping or slight pain in umbilical region. Genciully no i>aiu. 

After St. ; 

1. Ineffectual urging. Tenesmus. 

2. Humbling and audible noises. 

3. lielief of distressing sensation of heaviness of lower abd. 

and dulness of he^. 

General Symptoms: 

1. Lively and joyous, or doprossod and lacbrynu)SO. Out of humor, 

fretful, easily roused to anger, DisincUnation for all 
business. She thought she was not in her right senses ; 
constantly saw several strange persons about her, though 
conscious of tlie illusion. 

2. Vertigo, in morulug ; even to falling forward during and 

after dinner ; with honvinesH of head. Dulness of head on 
rising in morning, disappearing an hour after. Heat in 
vertex, and pain as though hair were pulleil. 

3. Eyes burn all day, without being inflamed. Movement causes 





00 fiempeuUifi 4 (Vol^tviM^Hfo^I^. 

Tiolent pflm iu 0ye», <jm)ma11y iu right i» If tt w^itW 
protnido fn«n itH orWt l*hotophobia, with Irt^jhtymation^ 

4* Lotwlnoisen in loft oar, At oiio time ringing, at aiiptharirOaring 
like water, frequent but intenuitteut 
01 ProfuRo fluent with stoppage of left noRO, with loss of 

snioil. Coijz .1 «uni cou£;h, hn the cough disappears the 
corjza bco(»mos worse, Nosebieed, soniotiiiios with, fioine* 
1i»K‘s wifbout leliof of the head troubJes. 

6* Tearing in bones of face (riglit shlo) ; violent tabuing in left 
^sygonia. Jiuiuing in lips with (h>ntm 
7* Tpotlmche, especuilly on entering the house from open air, 
worse by warmth and cold and by contact of food. Tonguo 
coalecb or raw. A blister on left margin of tongue, with 
eutuug pain Mouth and throat vorv dry, with a sweetish 
bitter toste, Hitter taste in nioruing on waking, dia^ 
appears aiter bi(‘akfaat. 

8. Mucus in thioat, a\ hich he could neither swallow nor raise up, 

Dryiu‘ss uud pain in throat, even when not swallowing. 

9, Entire loss of appetite, Aveisuni to all food, even when 

thiiikiug of it, with nause,i , (*s])ec!ally to meat and wium 
food. Aveisiou to toliacco. Thirst iu the morning lifter 
rising, disiijipcaiing after breakfast ; also iu evening, espec- 
ially in the house. Bitter eructations, tasting of the 
lixicl eaten tl»» jirevjous day, also tasting of bad eggs. 
Frequent oolleetiou of watei in the month, tliat rises from 
the stoui. Naus(‘H, even unto vomiting, Foelmg of cold- 
ness iu hlom. with ((ualmislmess. 

10. Stitclies in left li>j>oehoudiitim. Burning beneath umbilicus. 
Violent stitclus .ibout umbilicus, worse from motion, Abd 
distended, but soft ami p^unh^ss ; or abd, tense, hard, and 
Btifl' though he had eaten but little. Violent pain in abd 
at night, ju(‘>eu ting sleep. Pinching, griping in abd as 
fxom u pmgi. Disagiteible lieavinoss low down in abd., 
with bensitivone^s in inguinal logion, relieved by emission 
of flatus. 

] 1. Stream of ui ine intermits and dribbles, with burning in orifloc. 
Urine ooiuou^, light yiMow, soon became turbid and depo- 
sited a copious led solinjont. 

12. Thick leuoorrhcD .1 as pisifuse aa the mcnKea, with weary pain * 

in small of b.iek and thighs. Burning loueorrh^a, on 
moving about Menses too (‘urly, thick, black, and more 
jivofuso than usual, 

13. Trembling of wholt* Imdy, wo.ikness of feet ; indolent, weak, 

eh*opy, unJit fm all earnest work. Sleep full of dreams. 
Hweat and timst after mub ^^bt, theiewiih chillinm 

14. SUggeiing, impiuceptible pulse, slow and ditficult br(‘athing, 

extreme debility, and deaUi within ten minutes, without 
vomiting (Poisoning irf a boy with 2 ounces). 

Tins drug is late iu pioducing its eftbots, then acts strohgly ; 
iti> action intermits, and is renewed with increased vigor* 
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Br Patrick Mankok, M.I) , LL D , F HO P., 

Medical Adviiter to the CJolonial Offict* : Ph\«dciaH to thi» Soameji't# Hospital 
Society Branch Hospital^ Albert I>o(ks 

GbktlbmMN,— * r propose to Hj)e.ik to you this aflornoon about the (wo 
negro b<^ys who h^ave been in Alcxarulia Waicl for the few weelf». 
They eatu^ fTOin a village Crilled Mlwiiz,! Mautekt, on Hit" Lowci (''on go, 
ROt) were brought to Euglaud prnicipally through tiu* JU^luiTnoutality and 
enlightened benevolouee of Or. Grattan Giuuneas and the missionary body 
he ropreBents. They were brought to this countr}^ ptUllv that they might 
ha^e the chauce of tteotmeni under coiidiliou'« mou* favourable than any 
their own homes could supply, partly that they miglit afFord an opporUiinty 
for careful atudy of the deadly diseaMe fioin which they arc suilciing. Al- 
' though it is not likely that any of you, unhsa you bliould visit the West 
Goast of Africa, will ever sec aimilar cisiM again, ueveilheless thou study 
is capable of alFoiding useful lessoiw of a piactic.il chuaotei. Apait fiom 
such practical cousi.lerati<»n theie ia much about these cast's 1lio<uetioal 
iutereet If the medical aludciit nspiits, is he should as])ue,lobo a student 
of inedicmo, he must bo catholio, nud^uubiace in Ins studuM all toiinsof 
disease, no matter thoueh some of Ihesi* ih e.ises hajjpeu to be coniinotl to a 
limited geogiapbical area, no miller though they aileet only wlnl v\e, 
io out pride, consider an uifoiior raoe. The soienci^ of pithoIoi*y enibiaces 
black men as well as white men ; the principles of pathology are tlio same 
for alL 

Nomknolaturw. 

The disease from which these negio boys are RulFering is called the 
sleeping aickneas j somotiiues, aud beemse it is OHpecially pi e\ a lent 
there, the “8h>eping sickness of the Conyo sometimes negro J^'thargy,” 
A better nainp would be “ Afncan lethaii?y ” 

^ Gmogr vrnicAT. LiMiI’s. 

■' It has a singularly limited geogiaphwal distribution, being, so far as we 
at present know, absolutely confined to that part of West \fiiea which 
lies between the Senegal to the north and Luanda to the south, some 1,590 
miles of latitude. It extemls into the back count ly ; how far it is dilficnlt 
to say. I att?i told by Dr, Sims, of ShinJey Pool, who has had many years* 
'CXperienoo oi’Congolmd, that it occurs ae far up tho (Jongo as StcUiley 
^Falls, that is to say, to the very centre of equatonai Airiea. 8o that, after 
alt, the geogtaphical hmiUtious are not so rostiicted* The area iuvohed, 
though M'ge, like everything that is at a distance fiom u«, bulks scmU m 
the mind’s eye* It prolmbJy exceeds that of ISurope ; it cerUiuly canies 
a pcypulation <»f several tens of inillions. 

Although Widely difiWd throughout this huge region, fortnuately for 
the inbabitauts, it is only here aud thcie, in cerUui ciicumsciibMl spots, 
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in m\mn Mlh^, ot poups of nllisjes Unt woknm o(*nir« aa 

an cndHiuoafl^ction Noi js jt always equall) pitvaknl: m t|iW placos. 
la tfie spofs \ile< (<d if stw/is ta comt an<i /?o, to w w amJ ah it woie. 

And it lefditnjutc flat jt is so, for, wlien Hiikm ss lyfc^ksouf m 

A oon)mmiity It iiU Kks a piopoitnmof th«nioi»bms of tkal iOMiniiH 
iiity, anti all who are atl u ktil uiely die 

Mu i \m\ IN J‘jrTDirAfTCs 

Thus lu Ihc mIUjt'* fioni whidi tlu-»e ho;ys < um, old of a (^hia-tnn con- 
grepfitioii of about l,0O(H iM v<^ar SJS <|ic(l of hUH^ping ‘<uktusi», md 
> 011 , Ml Kuhuds tells in< fitwi^Mi Ki< hat ds who hi ought the^e bo>s 
home;, thit up to the ruonth of Au/ust, wljeu he left llio (Vm^o, out uf a 
cottgugition of about 1,1 28 hui alr< ifl> dud a mortdi^y the ttdo 

of 'tboutdOptr tmium (one, a Fiench wiiict, who etudiulthf (Use ise 
in Menegatnbu, Idls us tint m aonie distiut'* of the la>wei Kciiegal it 
sweeps awu> whole villagis it a time, half tilt ptopk dyiug, the lemaiudei 
fleeing fi om the ptstihiut 

UwrAi Puofinin 

Hjtheito ]u\t 110 well 1 ithentu ited iopount of the disease m a white 
man , d mbtlesh, howevci w<u tht white man oxp<K(d to the tanse, 
whitevei thw uu\ lie, lu would pro\e is susceptible ib the negio It has 
been met with in Inlf bienh lud m Moots Some Ime fiuggested thti 
sleeping su kmss is tii soiu( w i\ uilimut uul pccuh u to the negro, a sort 
oi dliJUi diS4 isi. Ihist iiiuot be\lu ei»o, for the lugioea of the States 
of the W(ht liHhew and of bia/il, and tin nativts of noiili, east, ami 
Routh Afiu 1 mvu, so f ii IS we know, iiowstlus get th( diaease T say 
nowadays Iwtiuse fountih, in the old evil turn < of sl«vt ti ide, »l«epmg 
Bickmsft was well known on the plautatioiib m the West Judies, but it 
WHS theu known only as m unpoiUd disease Itneiu attacked ucgioes 
born on tho plant Atiuns onh those who hid been kidnipj^od in Afnca. 

It did imt spu ul oil tht pi luUtions, or become doinitdcd» as it weie, m 
Ametica I In got you to note tins mcurastince , it is an iui{K>¥tuiit one 
to keep ui mind iti connuti ui with the question of <tiology 
rroiosoi I) L 11 KNIT 

Aunthci 8*gnih(au1 fut ihont tin discast is thxt it mi> rcmim JaUnt 
foi >eais— as long as 8e\cn yl u« it i« ^ud. Ihiis, in the evil times I itfei 
to, what appeiied to )m i healthv sU\e might ht lauded m the West 
Indies, and imght do excdhnt woik foi his ownei for siveial }eais, and 
then, without appaient rtion, Im wouhl begin to exhibit symptoms of 
fejeepmg sickness, and by lud by du of the disease ^ 

Some yeais ago a little (ongo boy wa» bi ought home to ^ngland, and 
plaoea lu a turning school m Wales le he woiked fot three yeaxs m 
apparent heidth, but at the cud of this time the Hhfping hu knees laid liold 
of bun, and be died Thie is a well-iuthenticated case* The negioes 
themselves nay that a man is nevei safe fiom sleeping Rickiiess until aeveif 
ymus have elapsed aftei' a visit to a sleeping sickuoss distnct This pio- 
lon|^ latency IS another unpoitaut fact which 1 would also ask you to 
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boar in min'd m having a bearing on wbat I 'nba^ advance later on about 
tie etidlogry of this singukf disease. 

B^fpx-e proceediDjff further I will pVe a Kunamary of what we have been 
:able to learn and observe about our casea The aceouut is veity iticomphte^ 
as there are Huguiatic difficulties which, as you will readily iiudei’staud, 
make it difficult to get clear and reliable information about the subjective 
symptoms as well as about the medical histories of the cases. 

Case h— Kli Mboko, aged about 20, until his present illness began had the 
reputation of being an exceptionally bright and intelligent lad. He taught him- 
self English^ fanilt bis own house, and in many other ways displayed an amount 
of enterprise unusual in a negro. He was regubrly employed i\s a teacher in 
the mission school at Mbansa Manteka, a village in the hilly cotintry on the south 
hank of the Lower Congo, and a notorious haunt of sleeping sickifess. 

He discharged his duties with ability and energy until about twelve months 
ago. He than began to be listless and vacant-minded. Ho would now lie abed 
Jin the morning, neglect his work, and cease to, take an interest in his former 
occupations and amufiement. Mrs. Richards, who superintended the school, 
told me that on several occasions she found him standing motionless in the 
middle of the class-room regJirdless of what was going on around, and simply 
gaaing into vacancy. When she spoke to him he would rouse himself and 
resume his work, but presently he would relapse into the same listless, vacant 
condition. He complained of headache, particularly occipital headache, and at 
times fever. By May of this year be was ijuite unfit for work ; his gait had 
become tottery and uncertain, and he drows(,‘d or slept most of the time. He 
never «had any tits or maniacal attacks. He volunteered to come to England, 
and left the Congo on August 27th, Ho improved somewhat on the voyage, 
for when I fetched him from Bow on the day of his arrival iii Loudon - September 
24th--*thQUgh very quiet and reserved, he appearcHj to be wide awake, taking an 
interest in the traffic in the street as we drove along to the Hospital. He was 
quite able to walk upstairs Alexandra Ward. 

' On admission under Dr. Ahercroinbic he s(‘emed to bo in good general health. 
He was fairly well nourished, and even sleek. Lately, however, he Jias fallen 
off somewhat in condition, and his hair and skin have become dry ami Iustr»*Iess. 
At first his breath w'as olfctisivc ; this now*^ improved. His a]>petite and 
digestion are vigorous. The bow'els on admi.ssion were constipated— as indeed, 
^they still are. Microscopic examination showed that the stools containod largo 
liunib'ers of the ova of ascaris lumbricoides, of ankylostoma duodenale, and a 
few of trichocephalos dispar. The thoracic and abdontinnl viscera appeared 
to be healthy, There was no sugar or albumen in the urine. Temperature has 
ranged froin to 99 F., being usually slightly subnormal Fnise 80 to 90, 

■ residnitions 20, The blood count gave 5,390,000 per o.mm,, hsemoglobin 00 per 
ocht. blood contained no malarial parasites, but filaria perstans was, and is, 
present wi modenite abundance — about 3 iihtria in every c.inni. The senses 
were^ or appeared to be, normally active, Mr. Treacher Collins, who w-as good 
.enou^ to make an optbalmoscoplc ox^unination, found fundus and media per- 
fectly heabhy, The pupik were equal and reacted briskly both to light and 
4ccbmi<iodatioiiJ A very few and ill-defiiu'd papules could be made out oh Ihe 
.sUa of the chest aad abdomen^ but there was no pustulation and no marked 
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pruritub. Th<^ knep-|<'rlvs and othef doep and superficial rcflexaa weto active ; 
but his ^ait was diutBiujj and loehW, and his hand grasp was markedly impaired. 
"When lie walked ho progis s>ed slouly, his knees s^lightly bent. He was eaaily 
fatigued, and always seemed glad to sit or He down. There was no muscular 
treimtrt no Joeal anasthesia, iic» paresis The lymphatie glands particularly 
those of the neek, were slightly hut distinetly enkirgod. In sire they varied 
from an ahiiotid to a lia/el nut ; they were not at all tender. 

Since admission his eonditiou has varied very Jiltle For the most pArt he 
keeps his bed, 1\ mg perfeeil;v ''till wilheyis shut, as if asleep. Hisfaee has an 
ovpreiftsioii of deep meiani . At times ho sits up by the fire, but oven then 
he seems to bo ask*ep. The only time he rtmses himself thoroughly is when 
food is brought, or when lor a short time he g(»os on the baleoiiy and watches 
the traffic in the str«*ots As «i rule ho is glad to gel back to bed. A touch or 
a loud sound < auses him to open his eyes, so that if he is asleep, the sleep ninst 
l>c 'i very light one When -.poki a to he opens his ejes and answers questions 
slowly, ill fowr ivord*, ami to the point. Even while ho is being spoken to often 
his e^tlids fall as if he were ourpowerctl b\ an irresistible di^sire to go to sleep, 
lie never smks to enter on, or 1 0 prolong, a (oiiversation. He rarely smiles ; 
if asked, ho sa>^ he is very unhappy on aeeount of his drowsinchs. Siiicohe 
entered hospital lie has beeoiiu* dis»tuictly more lethargic, ajid, I think, lias lost 
flobh and muscular power 

Oasi U— Tomla .Allmloo, snpposeil to b« about 11 years of age, eomes from 
the same vilkigc, illhaiiM Miiit^k’, as Mboka Ver^ little is known aiioiit his 
antecedents Hi is Ixin \ mI to Imve shown bymploms of sleeping siekncbb for 
aimut two months that i*. to sav, since Mny or June, before he left the (Jongo. 
During lie vova^t honn he buMno) imieh worse. When brought to hospital 
lie was ill a stite ot great luntH Mtioii and weakness He eoiild not walk without 
support, and was harelv .ihJe to stand alone ; he had to be earned upstair'*. His 
cheeks weie sunken, his evis unusuaih prominent, his lips were swollen and dry, 
the saliva dribl^ling eoii-»tantl> from the corner of his mouth ; his hair was dry 
and Hcurfy, and his skin !iui >h ami lustreless. Arms, abdomen, and chest went 
streaked with white lines, nad i uiiksirom Ihe scratching provoked by an iiieessan 
pruritus assocmtid with nuira^ous scaly papules. 'Fho suficrticial lymphatic 
glands and even trunks wu< universally eul nged, particularly so those on the 
bJu'k and sides ef the neck. Some of the giaml apjieared to he very tender, 
for he carried his head stilfly as d movemnit liurt him, and he shrank and cried 
w'hen an attempt was made to < \amine the htlh* swellings distinctly visible at* 
the side of the n^ok. 

His breath was foul, and Ins abdomen tumid andhu. The spleen was much 
enlavi>( d, extending as far as the umbilicus; the liver also was enlarged, its 
lower border bMng readily tell about a band's breadth below the costal margin. 
As in lln‘ case ot bis t'ompanioii. his frees contained myriads of ova of ascaris 
lombrn 'ddt s, ank^betoma dm«l<*iiHk, and trichm cphalus disp.ir, and he was 
markedly cousnp«rid. 

His tempciaturo was con adfrablv abov«* no* m d tut sooui days after admission. 
Kyas. lungs. In art, and Kiducv'- appeared to be bi.x'lhy 

supdtiuai and det p n lb\<s were .Mcfivi , n< slept and drowsed almost 
duf tng the hi lew aays. At hcsi he had to be coaxed to eat, and 
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had oftc^n to bo fed by the nur'^e. Sometimes lie would Pall a'.leep at Ills meals. 
Thoro was some suspidon of muscular tremor. 

IftS blood count pjave 4,r>()0,o00 per c.mm., and a liiemoi’lobin valuu of 6tl p<»c 
cent. ' Filaria perslans was found in consnlerablo nbunthmeo— 8 per h c.mm. No 
uaJaria parasites wore discovored. 

After due preparation lie had a course of fhymol (If? grains for four doses at, 
intervals of an hour and a half) ; thH-effecfiially rid him of Jiis inh'stinal parasites. 
Probably partly in consefpienc'C of this, partly in c(»iisefpieuci' oi'thi* warmth and 
^ 00(1 feciliiif;, and partly in c<»iis<'(|in‘nee of the large doses <tf arsenic he was jmt 
upon, his general Jfealih (piiekly underwnit a marked iiiiproviunent, and his 
spleen and liver diminished in si/e (’oncurnmtiy with this his drouiinoss got 
leas, and ho is now much more Ihely ; he even laughs occasitniall>. He sits up in 
bod or by the firosido and watches what is going on about him TIeisaNo 
putting on (lesb, and is able to walk about i little, though his pidt is slow and 
ahuftling. The pruritus, howevir. in as had as, or even worse than, ever llij 
lymphatics, though diminished hi si/, < amino longer ]).nnfijl, are still disiiuetly 
enlarged. Tho firoininence of the c\e’* is less marked ; In no Joiilmm* dribbles 
from his mouth, and h<‘ reed.s himself and <a(-» with some ap]t<*tit4‘. He has had 
one or two feverish turii", but, as a rule, his temiKTatnre is norimil or 
subiu)rmal. 

So much has In* improved diiving the f( w weeks he has been in hospital that 
we are sometimes tempted to think, wire we not a^siu’Ml to the contrari by 
tbo.su familiar with s)ee]>ii»g sickness, that the diagnosis maj bt wrong are 

told, however, that there can be no doubi tlie little fellow is the sabjeci of this 
disease, and that ere long the old symptoms wd I reeur with iiiereasMl seieriiy, 
and that others of a graver character will b\ and by bo stiperaddi d. 

From the.se accimnls you wdl bt able to fmiu some uka of the oarliur 
phtiaes of one type at least of sleeping sn kuesb. 

SvMi roMs. 

OnAet,—A negro, olherwisc nppauntlv in goo<l he illh, i,s niiacvouiituldy 
tuuiitun w^itli a graiin.Uly lucreasiue imntal ami letliai'j) wljib 

goes on (leej)eniiig in inteumly luilil be is bodiiildioi. 'I’ln^se w ho .v » familiar 
with the disease, inchuhug veiy oftdi the pati(‘nt Jiiinself, can rets ►guise 
the earliest threaten lugs of the iiii]>emling calaniifv. Tlnuc is n chaiac- 
toristic ex.|>i'tssion of face and body ; a hignifiiMiit dioo]) of the upj)(‘r 
, eyelids ; a listless carriage of the hod\ ; an indith lemv to old anniscmcuts 
ami occupations ; a stulid, a rather numinful expicssion of couiilonance ; 
ptThaps slight pufliuuss of the featuivs. It Is noth tsl tlial the jiationl is 
^ easily tired at Jiis work ; that ho lie^ a,long in bed in the motinng ; that ho 
often falls asleep, even at his wojk ; that he beoouiea morose and uiLsocirible, 
and ceases to take a share in coiiveis.'ttioij. NeveitheJess he will answer 
iutelligontly and to the point when mhliessed, ilo may have to be asked 
once or twice before heiv]du‘s and the answer when it eoinosimiy bo .. bnef 
one ; but, from the appiopiiato nature of tlie amswers, it is evident that 
questious are ]>rO|>erly, though perhaps slowly, conqneheuded. 

While you sjieak to him his eyelids may fall and ideep 
seemingly overjK)Wer him. This is very apparent in the i^deA oJ’ two 
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bof «. T<f y0n ptrt ilw questioB to 1;Hu» lixl !»> my ynn thfti )to IM 

l)<$adaehe^ and he can be {^ot to imlieiite with hi« h«ttd th« aching 
but he never spautaneously c(*mplaina <»f his sntf^'rins?t i^eople way 
talking all awintl, but appareiirty he Uikes no notice of what they aw 
saying, although au unusual noise or a light totich may make him o|H/n bh 
eyes for a moment. Jf he is really tuslcop at the'<c times the sleep is i) 
liglit one. The condition .•^eeins to be one of mental vacancy ratlicr than 
one of true sleep. 

Mmeulaf‘ striking is liie nniscniar debility from which 

both patients sufier. Theii moveinenls ar<‘ all i.ingiinl ; and ihev are very 
easily thed f)ut. Wilting uj) ior au hour or two in a chair in the aftemoou 
tliovuuglily #»*Jiausts thorn, and thev arc glad get hack to bed. When 
th(\y walk they shulllc alone, sometimes toltoiirig like one half adteep or like 
a drunken man ; thtb- kne* s ^mn to give way under them. 

At first shs'ping si(‘knC''N paluMits can feed themselves, although they 
may take a long time over if The Jiitlo l>oy fakes an uneoiiHcionably long 
time over dinner. Ho puiM h between each riiouthlul, gazing into vacancy 
the while ; hu hits to be n minded now and again that he is dining. Some- 
times such patients will fall asleep with the morsel half way to their 
mouths, or even with the half chewed food bctiveen their teeth, and may 
have to be wakcued up to swallowr it. At a later stage of sleeping sickness 
muscular tremor usual I v sets in ; soinotimes tins is «o marked, even at an 
early stage, that the ))atieiit c.m no longer feed himself. 

Eitrfif Aeri'oifu tS^hiptoms, The suiiptouw of the disease, at all events at 
this stage of its jiroyiess, point to a pathological condition of the higher 
nerve oenti’cs only. The kntc jerks and othci leflexos aic intact, theie 
are no bladder nov re<-tiil s\m]doins; no ii opine lesions. The discs and 
fnmli me perfectly noimal. Nutrition is not impaiied, and dige.stiou and 
asHimilutiou aio Hatid<ietouly |>cif<nn)ed. 

Kiom the cominencenicut the patient may be sub- 
ject to short daily sfiells of f*oeii'»hne.ss ; oi he may have a high tempera- 
ture for several dajs on end. Pever, however, is not, as aiule, of an 
urgent chaiactcr, uiJess theie is coiicuircnt lualaiia. Occasionally there 
may be a little diarrlnca. At other times, and as a inle, the body tem- 
perature is subnormal— 0<) or 97 F. Such patients evidently fetd chilly, 
for they like to coil thiunsidves up in some sheltered spot and bask in the 
rays of (be bi oiling tropical huh. 

Mht Lemns, — \ very striking and common symptom in sleeping sickness 
is the intense pruritus from which many of the patients suffer. It is 
especially matked on the trunk, but it occurs clsewliere. Little papules 
ean be secu^iu many places, especially about (he chest and abdomen, lu 
healthy young negroes the skin is soft and glossy, like velvet ; but in this 
disease— ns in particularly apparent in the younger of these boys— it 
beeomos diw and lustreless, and is generally scored all over with the white 
sUeaks pjioduved^by the incessant temtehing. If you notice the elder of 



tfa« tW 0 bpy<» you wi! ofti'ti him cany bw hand to b)» tto^le or forohr id, 
and mb the put aia if it iri^ie uni ikd 

Ohhds - Anotbti and inii^iiHiilisy of ftb epin^j wicUhomh is 

nt^cnlaiflfi^inmt of tlu* J^nipli itic gluuH tspecinll> of tbo po'iluior aivu »l 
In ftomc iu«»tau(e«(, m in tlio fluinller Lo>, bss so in llu* eblu boy, iikhI of 
the Hiipeifiiul gUnds lu ifluted 'Ilu individuil ^huds cm Jt ulil\ be 
fcK Onlugdl to Ihe kia of m dinoiul oi cf i «iuilJ nut tn lh( liLtIo boy 
at one nme the |>(»sIhioi (c jvjc il glmds on the ii»,ht m{ 1< qjjjMud to be 
painful toi hi uonhl » i> wlun Ins In ul sv is inoicd be h Id bis be ul j iilier 
fttiffl^, ipyiautillv in (Mn<qu iic< of Mil Kuti cenu il idtiiitis 

ot th Disuse Tor i long lime, pdliqi'^ f n sm o» il months, 
tlna js ibout all tint <m bt mub out in tin tipi ot bffUi,^ sjckiuss 
Mie ue cousidi ling Soim doslln pifnnls stern i bttb Ini^bln, sonic 
da}s th<v stem i btlli dnllti OcisHiidh tlu} bn nin qiiiU utive ii i 
intelljiTtut , and il nn\ t\tn stnn th t tlifv Invt ufoviinl Smlnni 
piovoinent, I iin issuied, is in\ inibi\ ouh ti nipoi ii) siomi oi litn ibe 
lethiuj ntuins, md Hit disc ise onci more advuiKs to tlu iiuvitible 
rtud faUI is^uc 

Cotu iilnous and ][tina - In cntiin in I nice s, ind bv no nu ms i uels — 
ami thi*< J tlu otlai t^p( of slnpinj: i kness 1 bin iiinbd U the 
dmiso IS nitiodu id b>, 01 its jn »^uss is lutiuuptid b>, nuniKiI out 
bnist/H , not lufitqinnll) b> (pikptit iin sti/uus, ’ni) Id c tbosi of 
gtiuiul pii ihsis of tlu lusim A wild setus of ( mvuKnc tits rniy 
follow ono aflti the otliu The niuiiu iJ oalbiciks may tike it 3 (Jdhiciifc 
foiuis— delimums of ill soi ts, li illiu m it* ni hornu id d 01 sim id il nnpnlst s 
TIum' (pdtjdu uid uiinufil oiitbui^U u hU]»](sid to I iluiuUiistic 
of tlu molt iiuti i ists , uiuh lasts lu lilu\id to id\ mu mon 1 ipidly 
thm the purely Ictluiyi ones 1 iskid Mi iJidnids wb\ lu did not 
bung a case of tins descuption home lie told nu tlut it would hive 
been vny ddhcult to hi\e mun^ed su li % pilunl on bond dnp , that 
veiy piobabl) he 'would have jumptd o\nbond m immiaid lit, oi, 
at ill ovdits, be would have been an mtolei ible niasmce to Ins ft How 
ptiesujgeis 

Teuaimd ? - White vtr unv luve been the txiet diirultii and 

• piogiess of the c u htr [ihasts of the disi isi , idtiin itil} tbc j> itu iit buonies 
completely bed iidiieu Kuliitum now begins tb snlfti, if it hid not done 
bo befoie (^hoieic, louviilsivt, 01 ttt mic spisuis of ^loupsot musiles 01, 
It maybe, of a mou goneiil cluiictn,in iddition to tlu tifmor <dieidy 
mentioned, are apt to ociur fumi time to tunc, indicituig i\e inipltt itiou 
of the motor centies Muscuhi piosti ilum is now « xiieme, torpor moie 
profound and continuous Bcdsoius nay foiin, 01 dun ban 01 othei 
compbuitiou set in and i.ui> off thcpiticnt, 01 In nuy du m one ff lii« 
convulsive ot tetanic sei/uus Soim >cirs igo tluie wis a rise of this 
disease under Dr Stephen Mackou/ie in the Ijondon ITospitd I saw this 
ixian when he was dying For houi& his head wab violently retiacted by 
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tetanic contraction of the extensor muscles of the neck, and every »pW 
and again he seemed to be on the point of asphyxia frptii sptishi of the 
glottis. The disease may run its course in two or three months, or it may 
last for as many years. Niue months seems to be about an average time* 

PATHOnOOY, 

Although a considerable number of post-mortm^i examinations of cases 
of sleeping sickness Imve been recorded, little, if any, light Ims been 
thrown by them on the morbid anatomy or pathology of the disease* ,Iu 
some of the records, fulness and even vaiieosity of the vessels is reported ; 
in other insUnces the vesiseis are described as being empty. In some 
instances the brain substance was said to have been abnorimdly hard ; 
in other instances abnormally soft. In the earliest recorded post^nn^tt'tem 
examination the pineal body was found to be enormously enlarged ; in 
sub^jquent exaniinationa this condition has not been remarked. In Di\ 
Stephen Mackon^^ie's case, beyond a ^cysticorcus on one of the anterior 
lobes of the cerebrum, no morbid lesion of the brain wiis detected ; cer- 
tainly there was no meningitis, and no gross lesion of the cerebral 
sttbsfcince. 

Natural sleep, jis you are aware, is associated witih, and probably depends 
on, anaemia of the brain. Morbid sopor depends soiuetinios, apparently, on 
the direct action of a toxic substance on brain cells ; sometimes on a cere- 
bral aniemia produced by the presence of a tumour, or by an action of the 
toxic substance on the intracranial circulation. In which of these ways 
tlie sopor of shjepiug sickness is produced it is as yet impossible to say. I 
have sometimes been tempted to think that perhaps in these cases the 
pituitfiry body is the original seat of disease, and that the brain becomes 
secondarily affected. Such a hypothesis receives some, though I confess 
very slight, support from experimental physiology as well as from recorded 
cases of disease of this organ. I can only hope that our cases may yet 
throw much needed light on the iiature of what is at present a pathological 
puzzle. 

[Note. — After the delivery of this lecture J receivtjd on October 27th a 
letter from a friend on the Kiger giving some particulars of the post mortem 
examination of a case of sJeepiiig sickness. The ])ituitary body was found 
to be enlarged. There m as au old blood clot on or in it, and, as I gather, 
some c^^'stic formation as well] 

Etiology. 

It has often been asked, What is the cause of slceinug sickness ? 1 cannot 
give any decided answer to that question, but we may very properly seek 
in the symptenns, distribution, and, so to say, the natural history of the, 
d^iease for some indication as to this important point, 

;^leeping sickness lias been attributed to ail manner of things, amongst 
bthe^s to sumitroke ; but the case I have alluded, to as having developed in 
Wales effectually upsets such an idea ; a Welsh sun is not likely to penetrate 
ofanium. It has also been attributed to tlie inordinate cunsump- 
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tioii of pixlta wine — ^ common vice in the tiegro ; to excessive venery •, to 
' the tt$6 of improperly prepared manioc-^the staple food of many of the 
negro tribOs, ami when, improperly prepared apt to be poisonous. Maui- 
festly it m be due to none of these things, for children, who are just as 
subject tb the disease as are adults, do not drink intoxicants, do not iiidnlge 
in sexual excess ; an<l even negroes, when they visit Wales, do not feed 
on manioc^ In the slave days it was souirtirnes attributed to nostalgia, to 
grief at being torn from home and friends ; but at the present day, at all 
events on the Lower Congo, thoro is nothing of this sort. Like all tropical 
piitbological puzzlesrsiceping sickness has been attributed to mahtria— tha.t 
blessed cloak for ignorance ; but there are none of tlie cliuic/xl or pathologic 
marks of malaria about the disease. It is true that one of our patients 
has an enlarged spleen, but the type of tlio fever he some times suifers from 
is not that of malaria. Moreover, I have examined his blood carefully ou 
several occasions and found no plasmodia, no pigmented leucocytes. The 
other boy^s spleen is not enlarged. In neither is there marked anaunui, 
^uch as there is invar|ably present in pronounced malarial cachexia. Scene 
years ago two Portuguese pathologists declai‘ed that they found a specific 
bacterium in a case of sleeping sickness, and that they cominuiiicaled the 
'disease to the lower animals by injiictiems of cultures of this bacterium. 
Dr. Bullock has attempted to groAv a bacterium from tho blood and 
lymphatic glands of one of the patients but his flasks have remained sterile. 
No ; sleeping sickness can be attributed to none of these things. 

There are some ^circumstances which, to my way of thinking, seem to 
suggest a clue that is well wortli following up. I have already told you 
that sleeping sickness is limited to a certain region of Africa. In the 
endemic districts it attacks old and young, but esjxeoially the latter, par- 
ticularly those between the ages of 10 and 20. It may [)ick out one or two 
in a household, or it may attack an entire family. Mr. Kicliavds tells me 
that be heanl on the Congo of an instance in which it w'as intio'dnced into 
a hitherto immune village by a case tliat came from a neighbouring infect- 
ed village ; a circumstance suggesting transmission mort? or less direct of 
some form of infection. Indeed, the natives say that it is infectious ; they 
say, doubtless erroneously, that the saliv.a, whicli soraetiines dribbles from 
^ the corner of the mouth iu advanced cases, conveys the disease. All these 
faults are compjitible with and suggest a living contagiura. 

X have also told you that it may remain latent fur many years, and 
develop ultimately thousands of miles away from the endemic cejjtre — 
that is, from the spot where its cause was acquired. There are many 
disease germs which are capable of I'emaining latent for years, and tlieii of 
s;f)ringihg into p,'i,thologicai activity— tubercle and leprosy, for example. But 
then, ; these -diseases differ from sleeping sickness inasmudi as they not 
cqU fined to limited geographical an'as ; and, moreover, when introduced 
into virgin populations, being directly communicable like all bacterial 
diseasea, they spread. Sleeping sickness will not spread. Why does it not 
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t^ipna found only in limited districts in Weat AMca. This, uupli^tliit 
these conditions exist only outside the buman body f Jind> lubteover, t^dt 
tibese eonditioDS cannot be transported. 

Tins further implies that sleeping Beekness depends either directly on 
food of atune sort peculiar to West Africa ; or directly or indimctly, on 
»ome plant or animal equally limited in its geographical distribution, lb 
Nature it is only such things as these that are geographically limited in the 
way that sleeping sickness is limited. Did it depend on a food— that fs to 
eay on some organic pf»isoii in foo^l, it is strange that the manifestations of 
the poisoning are at times delayed for years. It must therefore depend on 
some j>lant or animal Further, the phenomena of the disease, the prolong- 
ed latency especictlly, demaml that the cause must be pomethiug which can 
iduain alive, though it may he pathologically inert for a very long time. 

FitiARu Pbrstans. 

When in difficulties about the exphuiation of some obscure pathological 
or other phenomenon, in the absence of a better gaide it is perhaps per- 
mi^ible to turn for assistance to analogy. Let us try if analogy will help 
us in cur present dilemma, for there is an a priori probability that like 
diseases are produced by like causes. Let us first formulate precisely what 
it is we want from analogy. Are there any diseases which, like sleeping 
sickness, although produced by a living cause, can remain latent for pro- 
longed poriotls, and which, moreover, can be acquired only in certain linuted , 
spots, are not directly infectious, CJiniiot be introduced into virgin districts, 
and which depend directly or indirectly on the fauna or flora of their ende- 
mic areas ? Yes ; there are malaria, elephantiasis, and many others Which 
I could mention. Why are these diseases so limited I llecent investigations 
enable us to answer this question. It is because their s])ecific germs-^the 
plasmodium in the one Ciise, and the filarla in the other— before they dktL 
enter the body of man have to pruwi through the bodies of certain of the 
lower animals, whicli animals are so constituted tlmt they can live only in 
ceiiiain more or leas limited geographical or mther zoological areas. 

If this be the case in the (iiseaaes mentioned and exiiibitiug the peculiari- 
ties enumerated, the same explanation may apply to other diseases with 
similar peculiarities, I think, therefore, that the germ of sleeping sickness 
in this respect resembles that of malaria and that of elephantiasis — that is 
W say, that at one sUge of its existence it must necessarily live in some, 
living host other than man ; some animal or plant found only in the equa- 
torial regions of West Africa. 

, ^ri\ere is one fact about sleeping sickness that greatly encourages this 
kypothesis, as it fits in exactly with such a view of the etiology of the 
Aisease. A peculiar parasite— filaria i^istans— has been found in the blood 
of both the patients which you have seen, Moreover, this same parasiii^ 
was found in the blood of the other patient whose case was studied ib 
London some time ago— Dr. Stephen Mackenzie's case. The particulars of 
'^is Case are fully recorded in the Clinical Society’s Ttam^cHenayiloh xliv. 
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7h {o>ot , it ym to the blood of the totter patient ibat tbto pamite wan ihat 
discovered, l>r. Mackonaie toW me that his bouse physician (Mr. Fa^fau) 
while the blood, had found in it what be took to be the oidinary 

blood wortn-^ftlaria nocturna* Or. MaokeuTiift remarked^ however, that 
some of the worms appeared to 1>e Jatij^er than others, and, knowing that T 
took an iutorest in thin class of ]>ai\fc**ife, ha asked me to look tit tbcin. J 
procured slidea of the patleni^s bloo^h and carefully Mtidied the wonus. I 
remarked that the larger wonn diifered not only in size, but nho in shape, 
in structure, and in habit^ from the smaller. You are aware that the ordi* 
nary fiJaria of the bl<tf)d, fihtria no<»turin, U an active, wrie’£>linfir eieaturo, 
about I ’■76th inch in length by about l-;W)OOthinch in bieadlh; tliat it has a 
sl)ar]>*pointe<] tail ; that it i« enclosed in a loose irailinff dieath or pac ; 
Uiat altooogh it wrigi'les about, it practically reinaiii'^ at one sjxd ou the 
slide, and does not locotnoto ; and that itcoinoH into the pciipheral eiicMiIa- 
tion only during llie evoning and night. Now tine new worm ivas only 
about l-12r)th inch in length by about l-50(K>th inch in bivjulth ; it had a 
blunt tail ; it had no sheath ; besides wiiggluig about, it tiaieilod tliiough 
the blood on the slide, often at a gieat rate ; further it was jnenuit in the 
peripheral circulation at all hours of the day, as well as of the night, 
Manifestly it was a new species. 

Naturally enough the concurrence of a strange parasite in a strange 
disease suggested, though it by no means pioved, a cjiuse-tind-eireet i elation** 
ship between the two. Accordingly 1 set to woik to find out Homelhiug 
more about this new worm, among othei ihinoy its geographiccU range, ita 
degree of prevalence, and if it were invaiiably, or often, pieseut in sleeping 
sickness. I procured hlides of blood from hundreds of natives of difiereui 
parts of Africa and of the tropical wot Id. I found that it was only in 
elides procured from Coiigolaud and fiom <me or two Ofher parts of West 
Africa that fitoria peistans occurred. It does not occur, as f,ir as I have 
been able to asoeiban,in Egypt, in East Africa, or iu South Afiica. I also 
obtaiOe<t etiong evidence that it does not occur iu liahomey, nor iti tho 
Illorin district in the Niger bend, distikts where, ahhough w^ell within 
thfe geographical limits of sleeping hi<*kness, that disease does not orii,iua(e. 

I also found this filaria iu blood sent me fiom iMses uf ^Ieepiug sickness on 
^he liower Congo. Hut when 1 came to mvostigato the degree of prevalence 
Vf filaria Persians in its geographical a?va, I seemed to find too much. I 
found that quite 60 fier cent, of the heallhy iahabiinntvS of C''o«goI.ind and 
of aoinfe other West African places haiboured this f>arasitp. This fa<*b 
of courale told against the theory that the new filana slt)od in causal 
rolaiionsbip to sleeping sickness. Aftei all, their relationship might 
paly be ono of coucurronce---a very different thing from cause and 
effect. Jft other rosptvts, jiowever, the new fitoria seemed to fulfil all 
the r^qulrmnenta. It could bo acquired only to a very limited area ; it 
could bo carried in a patient*s body and live in a foreign counfiy for yeins. 

1 found it in tbo blood of a negro who had not been nc^ar Africa for over 
mx yoank like other parasites of its class it could very well exist without 

F 
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i^'led iu a virgin cotmtry whore Ihia other intenncdtate atiiimd dooa not 
ocout* We come to this then, that tliongh there are eWe facte pointing to 
auiutimate relationahip belweou the paraaito and the dieeaeos yetthi^ 
tetvenie frcijneuey of fUaria peretaus, and the relative rarity of eleeping 
eickness fii the cntlcmic aioa oeeio to be stfoug argomenteagaioet thb para^ 
alto being the eanee of the dieease. * 

At the Riuoe tiiuc wo niiibt bear in mind that there are many paraeitee 
winch, though sometimes pathogenic, are uovertheleBS generally inmoeuoUKk 
Filaria npcturua, for example, does wpi by any means always give rise to 
blepljautiahiB ; the cjotireivus does not always become lodged in the vitreous 
humour and dcKtrc^ the eye ; distoma liiugeri does not always stray to the 
hraiu and cause ffaoksoniaa epilepsy ; h}daiida do not always produce 
disease of the lungs or liver ; so it may he with filaria perstana It might 
very well bo that it is only in a certain possibly small proportion of in- 
stances that it gets into a position to damage the encephalon. Similar 
pantbiiea are known to he groat ti'aveljers and to hunt each otlier# as it 
weie, through the tissuos of the bo<Iy. Fdaria Iioa, for example, may be 
felt one day iu the oonuoUivo tissue of a finger, and a few days later may 
bo crosbiug the e>e under the conjunctiva ; iufact, it can be seen tbu^ 
travelling about. TJu gninea-woira is also a notorlouK traveller j so arc the 
young tfichiun and huudteds of other i^ambiles. ft h therefore quite m 
conformity w^ilh the teaclnugH of analogy that liliiriaperalans may oceasioi * 
ally waudet into some tissue, either in the brain or connected with the 
brain, aud so iu cetiain individuals set up sorions cerebrfd dUeasei whilst iu 
other niiil iu the majority of cases it does not do so. This is quite oouceiv- 
ahlo. The fact of the priwueej td fll«xvia ]>ei*stahs in a large proportion of 
people who may never sufter from slee]ung sickness is theipefore not an fn^ 
supeniblo obsfaUe to accepting it ima cause of this disease. 

There aie several other facts, however, which seem to miUtafe against 
this hypothesis. 'Jliero may be an explanation for them, and the hypothe- 
sis suggested by geograplncal distribnliou and the presence of filaria 
porstaus in so many lustauccs of sleepiug sick ness nmy be perfectly correct j 
nevertbet^H £ thiuK it tight to mcnU<m that tiJatia Persians Oocurs, appar«'* 
ently^ ail over the (Jongo valley, while sleeping sickness is confined to 
oertniu villages and disincts; merreover, it tends to occur in outbreaks 
which from time to time .‘ts^ume epidemic characters. If filaria perstans he 
the cauhe of sloepiUg sickness, we should exj^ect the distribution of the 
^disease to be in closer conformity than it seems to be with the prevaknoi 
id the parasite. 

Then ip fiieeping richness the lymphatic glands, as I h$*ve mcntiriii^ htw 
frequently enlarged. It is difficult to see liow this cUmcal fact b to be 
plained on the supporitiou that the parasite acts paihobgh^Uy primarily 
•on the encephalon* 
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r ' Hilo pniiiitU^^ which i» «o marked a ayuiptom in the diseaae, way he the 
^ Otpm»ton ef a neiiroeu; etili, for this clinical phencmeooa aleo^ such aa 
explanatW ia juot .entirely sutiafactory* 
it dlaHa peietane be not the cause of slei'pmg sickness I cannot suggest 
any oth^r cause, there are sufheient grounds, at any rate, for regarding it 
«u» a possible eouse, aUd for following up the clue which its oootuTenoc in 
this disease clearly afifbrds. 

OOKCLITSIOir. 

The working hypothesis Muggested by Ihe fncts^aualogical, olinioal, and 
eaperimental^^is to this effect : '’niut the germ of sleeping ssekness operates 
primarily on the ©ucephalou ; iliat thi^ gcun is possibly filar ia perslans ; 
thst the parasite in ita wanderings, cither by entering the hr.uu, or by in* 
tSrfering more or less dirocUy with its nuUilion, may gr/ulually bring about 
a cessation of its function^ nUimately loadij »4 to Rccondary neuro-mnsculu' 
malnutrition and symptoms of bleeping steknebb^ If it can be shown that 
ffitaria pcrstans is the (»f slocpiug ri<.kncs«), the neat step will bo to 
ascertain the iifc«history of this parasite onKido the human body ; this once 
known, it will become easy to indicate an oiUcieut prophylaxis. 

Tukatmknt. 

Sleeping Hickneas, so far, has proved iucnruble. The natives in some 
*fi<nca esclse the enlarged cervical ghtmh. When such on operation has 
bf *>11 followed by apparent recovery, doubllchs thove has been n inibtakc in 
^ gnosis. T heard of what appearcKl to bo a <‘iwc of im ipieut sleepiug biek- 
ss which was emod by large doses of ar^enit* ; in this casts also, diaguosis 
may have been at fault. In the earl/ stages of the disease pergatioii and 
tonics, the clearing out of intestinal p«irasites, and similar subrirhary 
measures, do good temporarily. The younger of oui patieiit<i ccriainly 
derived benefit from a liberal dosing with thymol ; it lid Into of a Jaigo 
number of round worms and. ankyloat<nnata, M present he ih rather better 
tlian when he entered the hospital, but wo may not expect ultimate re- 
covery. Some time ago hypodermic inject ioub of testicular Iluid setiued to 
give encouraging rcsultBin certain cases on the Congo ; later expeuence, 
however, has not been favourable to this loincdy. At pi osenL our elder 
patient is taking a preparation of pltuit?iy gland. The younger is on 
arsentCy which we propose to push, f am bound to say that thtuigh I hope 
for permanent benefit from these measures, I am veiy fai from experiing 
\ Pec. 3, 1398. 
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CALCUTTA A(5\1N OPPKIIALLY DECLARED 
PJ.AdUE-lNPECTED. 

On tlu' iJOth Aj)ril C/alculta was ofllcially declared Plagfuc- 
inlcclc'd. Five months and ten days after, that is, on the lOtli 
()ei/i])er, it was declared free from the disease. On the 

'24th of’ the current montli, that is, exactly three and half months 
after the last date, Govern ment has been compelled to announce 
that cases of pla< 4 U(* have a^^ain rnaile their appearance in the cit 3 \ 
We feul)join tfie (joverninent Resolution which has made the 
announcenu'nt. Conceived in the truest s[)irit of statesmaushij), it 
breathes the broadest humanity in eveiy line. 

Our readers will remember that we had always pleaded for 
liuine segregation. The g^ist of our argument was that ‘^the dis- 
allow'ance of such segregation would invite and lead to a danger 
of the gravest doscriptioii. When people would see that if over- 
taken by the disease they would be dragged out of their homes, 
torn from those from whom alone they could have the best nurs- 
ing, the best comforts, and the best consolations, and treated as 
outcastes of society, iheij would uy iheir beat to conceal cases and 
elude the vigilance of tlic keenest soarcli parties unless these are 
armed with ruthless and arbitrary powers to override all the 
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delicate and tender feeling's of human nature. And who knows 
but tliatj if Government persists in disallowing home segregation, 
the zeal and indiscretion of search parties may not cause all the 
horrors and catastrophes of the Western Presidency to be repeat- 
ed in the Presidency of Bengal ? And moreover the concealment 
of cases would inevitably lead to the spread and aggravation of 
the disease, and thus frustrate the very object for which home- 
segregation is disallowed. 

We thus wrote in Januaiy of last year before any cases of 
plague had occurred in Calcutta and before the city was declared 
plague-infected on the Sflth April following. And we all know 
what the state of Calcutta was after that declaration, a state of 
lawlessness and terror which cannot be recalled to mind without 
a shudder. It is true that home-segregation, which was dis- 
allowed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was to a large extent very 
wisely allowed by the Government of Sir John Woodburn. But 
the fact that the home-segregation that was allowed was very 
partial, and that for the poor home-segregation was thought to be 
impossible, necessitating their being dragged away to isolation 
hospitals, or to segregation camps, caused a panic among the in- 
habitants, such as was unknown before, and the consequence was 
that nearly a third of the population of the city fled from it, not 
to escape from the dreaded disease which was said to have come 
at last, hut from the “regulations” which were dreaded as worse 
than the plague itself. 

It must, therefore, he gratifying to learn that Sir John Wood- 
burn has recognized the force of sentiment and the claims of the 
poor equally with those of the well-to-do. “ Foreign Govern- 
ments,” His Honor says, “would have just cause for complaint if 
the measures adopted locally were such as to lead to the conceal- ' 
meni of cases y nor can the Local Government hope to cope success- 
fully with an outbreak if the regulations in force are so repugnant 
to the sense of the people affected as to drive them to withhold 
information and hide away their sick instead of bringing them 
forward for treatment.” His Honor goes on to say: “It is 
amongst the poor that the majority of the patients has usually 
been found : and any system is defective which leads these igno- 
rant and superstitious people to resort to any shift rather than 
expose themselves to the chances of compulsory removal to a 
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plague hospital or segregation camp/^ These words of sympathy 
for a class of ))eople who constitute^ we should not say the lowest 
stratum, but the very foundation of society, must be soothing 
balm to those for whom they are intended. The whole of the 
next paragraph (6) of the Resolution is devoted to laying down 
the humane principles by which the cases of the destitute are to 
be dealt with if they have the ill luck to be afflicted with the 
disease. 

RESOLUTIOlSr. 

No. 114Med . — CaleuttWy the Fehruarg 1899. 

By a Notification No. 6026 issued by the TVfunicipal (Medical) Department 
of this Government on the 10th October 1898, it was announced that 
Calcutta was free from plague, no fresh case of, or death from, tlie disease 
having occurml since the 28th September. In a Resolution published on 
the same date, the Lieutenant-Governor drew attention to the danger 
of a possible re-appearance of plague, and expressed his desire that the 
ward, family, and caste hospitals which had been opened under private 
management should be maintained in working order, and that the precau- 
tions which had been taken to stave off an outbreak, and to deal with it if 
it should arise, should not be relaxed. 

2. Since these announcements were made, dropping cases of a suspicious 
character have been reported from time to time, some of which were of such 
a character as to leave little room for doubt as to their having been genuine 
plague. Until recently, these have been so few in number, so isolated, 
and for the most part so far open to^ doubt that it baa not been found 
necessary to re-impose the restrictions which were withdrawn in October ; 

' and the Lieutenant-Governor, while fully cognizant of their significance has 
thought it sufficient to report their occurrence from time to time to the 
Government of India, and to the various Foreign Governments, as recjuir i 
by the terms of the Venice Convention, still entertaining the hope that 
with the passing of the cold season tliey would’ disappear. 

3. This hope has unhappily not been realised. During January 15 cases 
with 13 deaths were reported. During the present month, up to the 23rd 

* instant, there have been 27 cases with 24 deaths, and the numbers reported 
during the latter part of the mouth are greater than in the beginning. In 
some wards of the town also, and notably in Ward No. V, the total regis- 
tered mortality from all causes has Lately risen in a marked manner above 
the normal rate, and though there is no dii^t evidence that this is dhe tO' 
plague, the absence of any other known cause is at least a ground for 
suspicion. Reports have also reached Government which point to the- possi- 
bility that attempts may be made to conceal the occurrence of cases, the 
sufferers being turned out of their houses by the landlords or the other 
inmates, through fear of infection or for other reasons, and forced to seek 
shelter elsewhere. Intimatiou has been received that the authorities in 
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Egypt have decided to apply the plague rulea against arrivals from 
Calcutta ; and orders have been issued by the Government of India that 
the regulations of the Venice Convention shall be enforced against Calcutta 
at the ports of Aden, Madras, and Bangoon. 

4. In these circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor is compelled, with 
much regret, to re-impose the restrictions which were witlidrawn in October 
1898. A Resolution is under issue prescribing that^the inspection of the 
passengers and crews of vessels leaving Calcutta for ports out of India shall 
again be conducted by day on shore at the time of embarkation, aud the 
fact that this has been done will be endorsed on the bill of health to be 
granted before any sucli vessel leaves the port. (k>rreapondeuce has recent- 
ly passed regarding a pro]j{isal that the clothing of the crew's and deck 
passengers of vessels proceeding on long voyages shall be disinfected beft>re 
departure. The Lieutenant-Governor wras at first in hopes that this measure 
might not be necessary, but in view of the alterc<I condition of things this 
is no longer possible. In ooinniuiiicaliou with the Liners’ Conference and 
the late President of the Cbamber of Commerce, he has drawn uj) a st 
to give effect to the proposal, and arrangements will be made to bring it 
into fvirce fxs soon as the apjiaralus can be procured. Orders are also umler 
issue to provide for the inspoctiou of jmssengers by train in the same 
manner as was done prior to October 1898. 

f). The Lieutenant-Gov on lor has also had under consideration the (pics- 
tiou of revising the regulations for dealing with plague in Calcutta itstflf. 
Those now in force are contained in Plague Regulation No. 9, <lated lOth 
November 1897, aud were drawn up with reference to the experience which 
had been gained in Bombay and elsewhere, hofore any case of plague had 
occurred in Calcutta. In substance, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no 
reason to doubt their projirioty and efficacy. In some points of detail, 
however, later experience lias suggested iTn]irovemonts. In order that 
effective measures may be taken i-o prevent the spread of infection, it is of 
the first importance tliat every case which occurs shall be pr omptly brought 
to the notice of the authorities. Foreign Governments would lia ve just 
cause for complaint if the measures adopted I^'cally were sudi as to lead to 
the concealment of cases ; nor can the Local Gov«*rnmeiit hope to cope suc- 
cessfully with an outbreak if the regulations in force are so repugnant to 
the sense of the people affected as to drive tlu rn to withbold information 
and hide away their sick instead of bringing them forward for treatment. 
Experience has shown that success has ntt ended the syslem jirescribed in 
Rule 46 of Plague Regulation No. 9, by which ])erson.s found to be suflFer- 
ing from plague are, at their discretion, permitted to resort to ward, caste, 
or family hospitals, maintained by private contributions, instead of being 
removed for segregation to the special plague hospitals at Maniktala, 
Marcus Square, and the Budge-Budge Road. Still more satisfactory has 
been the arrangement frequently resorted to hy which persons are permit- 
ted to set apart portions of their dwelling or garden houses, under due 
restrictions, for use as private hospitals for themselves aud their families. 
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Iq the case of the poorer classes, however, the arrangements have not 
worked so well. It is amongst the poor that the majority of the patients 
has usually been found : and any system Is defective which leads these 
ignorant .and superstitious people to re.soit to any shift rather than expose 
themselves to the chances of compulsory removal to a plague hospital or 
segregation camp. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor is therefore of opinion that measures must 
be taken to ai)ply in the case of the poorer cliiases also the system which 
has so far worked w’dl in respect of classes higher in the sochil scale. In 
future no person shall be remov^ed to a public hospital under Rule 4G of 
Plague Regulation No. 9 without his consent, provided that suitable 
arrangements are ma<le for the treatment of the wise at home. If there is 
any w’ard, caste, or family hospital for admission to which he is willing to 
go, he ma}' be moved thither. If there is no such hospital available, an 
endeavour should be made to explain to the patient or his friends the ad- 
Vfuitages which lie would obtain in a public liospital in respect of treatment, 
attendance, and surroundings. But if, notwithstanding this, he still prefers 
to be treated at his own home, arrangements shall be made to adapt the 
latter for the juirposes of a jirivate isolation hospital. The other iriinates, 
except such as are in atteiidfiiice on tlui jiatient, should be induced to re- 
move elsewhere. Medicines and medical attendance should he provided free 
of cost, and on the rocoverv of the jmtieni (or after his death, if the case 
should terminate fatally) the ]n(‘un\es should be < -ther tlioroughly disinfec- 
ed, or, if necossary, (lein<»li«h(‘d, com])ensatiun being paid to the owner. AH 
clothing or bedding which is likely to have become contaminated should 
also be at once disinfected in the E(jiiifi‘x disinfector or destroyed on pay- 
ment of compensation. If any structural or internal alterations in the 
house or hut appear necessary in onler to render it suitable for its purpose, 
these shall be carried out by the tMiairmau and the Health Officer at the 
public expense. 

7. By these measures, the Lieutenant-Governor hopes to secure the active 
co-opcralion of the public in the reporting of c.ases promptly as they 
occur. There is at prcscuit no serious ground for alarm. Such cases as 
have occurred are undoubtedly sporadic. The season of greatest danger is 
giearly pfiased. Much has been douc during the past two years to improve 
the conserv.iucy of the town, and to iiitroduco a higher standard of cleanli- 
ness. The municipal establishments have been strengthened, and a strong 
stall of (X)mpetent medical and sanitary officers is at hand. The course 
which the disease has so far taken iii Galcutla is such as to warrant the 
hope that the town may yet escape a serious outbreak. And the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is confidout that all classes of the community will unite 
with the authorities in their efforts to waid it off. 

T^>y order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

E. N. Baker, 

Ofg. Secretary to the Govt of Bengal 
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HAHNEMANN'S MODE OP ADMINISTERING 
MEDICINE. 

III. 

We have seen that, as directed by Hahnemann, every attenuation 
is prepared by six times triturating for six minutes and six times 
scraping for four minutes each time/' each one requiring an 
hour. We have seen that no positive proof has been adduced 
to show that thirty-six minutes' trituration w:ith sugar of milk 
reduces all substances to the same degree of attenuation, still 
less to show that three such successive triturations on the centesi- 
mal scale of thirty-six minutes each renders all medicinal 
substances equally soluble in water and alcohol, beyond the fact 
that dilations prepared from the third centesimal trituration 
with equal parts of water and alcohol for the fourth and fifth, 
and with alcohol alone for the subsequent dilutions, are found to 
act as remedial agents up to at least the thirtieth, and to contain 
actual solid particles of the substances up to the twelfth dilation. 

It is not possible from this fact alone to say at what stage the 
solubility of the insoluble" commences. We know for certain, 
having prepared them ourselves, that liquid attenuations of 
Carbo vegetabilis, of Silicea, of Gold, prepared from the thinl 
decimal trituration, are every day giving us satisfaction up to 
the twelfth and higher. If these dilutions act not from any 
particles suspended in them, then they must contain the medi- 
cinal substances in a dissolved state; and if so, then the 
substances named must have attained their solubility at the 
* one-thonsandth attenuation which is considerably less than the 
millionth. This is a fact not to be overlooked in the considera- 
tion of this question. Having prepared the triturations almost 
immediately after our conversion to horaceopathy, that is, upwards* 
of thirty years ago, we do not exactly remember how many 
minutes we gave to each trituration. The probability is, we 
gave much more than thirty-six minutes, not less than an hour 
if we mistake not. This opens up the question, whether tri- 
turation with the same quantity of vehicle prolonged beyond 
the time prescribed by Hahnemann would not cause greater 
attenuaiion. 

This (luestion can only be satisfactorily answered by microsco- 
pical examination of the attenuations brought about by tritura- 
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tions of different durations, the minimum beings Hahnemann's 
36 minutes or an hour ineluding tlie 34 minutes allowed fop 
scraping. We believe that longer trituration will reduce the 
substance to finer particles. And repeated examinations of 
triturations of longer and longer duration will show where the 
ultimate limit of fineness with the same quantity of vehicle will be 
attained. We believe -that trituration in the decimal scale will 
favor subdivision better, and in a lower scale better still. So that 
if we could have patience, the lowest scale, that of equal parts of 
substance and sugar of milk for the first attenuation, of equal 
parts of the first triturate and sugar of milk for the second; 
and so on, would decidedly be the best mode of triturating for the 
attenuations. 

Hahnemann does not appear to have recognized the necessity 
of paying any attention to the time-element or duration of the 
triturating process as capable of affecting the degree of attenua- 
tion of substances subjected to it. Having fixed a certain dura- 
tion probably after several trial experiments he was quite satis- 
fied with it. Sut he was not so satisfied as regards the number 
of shakes or succussions (which as he rightly said were also forms 
of trituration) to be given to fluid medicines to bring them to 
required potencies. At first a number of shakes (not fixed) was 
prescribed, but with the increased hold of the dynamization 
theory on his mind he reduced them to two. After many ex- 
periments and searching comparisons with the patients," he 
tells us, I have for several years preferred from conviction to 
give to the medicinal fluids which are to be elevated to higher 
potencies and at the same time to be rendered milder, only two 
shakes (with two strokes of the arm) instead of the ten sliakes 
*given by others, because the potentizing in the latter case by the 
repeated shaking passes beyond the attenuation at every step 
(though this is one-hundred fold) ; while yet the end striven for 
is to develop the medicinal powers only in the degree that the 
attenuation may reach the end aimed at to moderate in some 
degree the strength of the medicine while its power of penetra- 
tion is increased. The double shake also increases the quantity 
of tiie medicinal forces developed, like the ten-fold shake, but not 
in as high a degree as the latter, so that its strength may, never- 
theless, be kept down by the one hundred-fold attenuation effected 
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and we thus obtain a loeaher though somewhat more highly poien^ 
tized and more penetrating medicine/^ (Chronic liiseases, Vol. i, 
1834.) 

This is but a repetition of what he said in the note to § 270 
of the Organon : In order to maintain a fixed and measured 
standard for developing the power of liquid medicines, multiplied 
experience and careful observation have led me to adopt two 
succussions for each phial, in preference to the greater number 
formerly employed (by which the medicines were too highly 
potentized) Here we have "the greater number formerly 
employed,” and not "tlie ten shakes by others.” We cannot 
understand how he could attribute the " ten shakes ” to others, 
when both the ten and the greater number were prcscri))ed by 
himself. For when hiivr on he again substituted the Itui for the 
two strokes, he said — But during the last yeais, since I have 
been giving every dose of medi<*ine in an incorruptiljle solution, 
divided over fifteen, twtMily or thirty days, or more, no potentiz- 
ing in an attenuating vial is foiiml too strong, and 1 again use 
ten strokes in each. 8o I herewitli take back what I wrote ou 
this subject three years ago.” (Chronic DiecaeeSy Vol. iii, 1837.) 

Writing later still, in December 1838, in the Preface to the 
fifth Volume of the Chronic iJiseases, he becomes more liberal 
in the matter of succussions. He attributes the failure of one 
dilution and the success of another in particular cases not to the 
inappropriateness of the one and the appropriateness of the 
other, but to the imperfect prepiiratiou of the former and 
to the better preparation of the latter. " But no one In 
such cases,” sajs he, "investigates the cause of the great 
difference of these effects. What prevents the preparer of the 
medicines (and this ought to be the homoeopathic physician 
himself; he himself ought to forge and whet the arms with 
which to fight the diseases) — what prevents him, in preparing 
a potency, from giving 10, 20, 50, and more succussive strokes 
against a somewhat hard, elastic body to every vial containing 
one drop of the lower potency with 99 drops of alcohol, so as 
to obtain stronger potencies ? This would be vastly more 
effective than giving only a few nerveless succussive strokes,* 
which will produce little more than dilutions, which ought not 
to be the case.” 
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It will have been observed from the preceding that this waver- 
ing on the part of Hiihnemaim about the number of succussions to 
be used for the preparation of the potencies, did not proceed from 
any doubt as to the variation of that number causing variation 
in the attenuation or potency, but J’rom the strong belief in the 
relationsliip of these variations as cause and effect. In the note to 
§ 370 referred to above lys. gives a concrete example of what he be- 
lieved to be the increase of potency hj the increase in the number, 
or, which is the same thing, the duration of shakes. dissolved,^^ 
says he, grain of soda in half an ounce of water mixed with al- 
cohol in a phial, which was thereby filled two-thirds full, and shook 
this solution continuously for half an hour, and this fluid was in 
potency and energy equal to the thirtieth development of power.^’ 
Here "then we have the distinct exprc>sion of his belief that pro^ 
longed siiccussion of a substance dissolved in a certain fixed quan- 
tity of a liquid can and docs render the particles finer than if the 
succussion were of less duration. Whether he was correct in his 
equation is a diHereiit matter altogether and does not affect our 
argument about Ins views regarding the effect of number or 
duration of shakes or suocussiou. We arc (icrtain that ii Hahne- 
mann had reflected on the subject he would have said the same 
thing about triturations that he did about succussions. 

Halnu'iuann had so tlioroiighly worked himself into the belief 
in the power of l.ritnriitiou to develop the .spirit-like powers of 
medicines, that in ids latter days he directed even veffetable subs- 
tances to be .subjecled to tins proce.ss to raise them to the million- 
fold i)Owder attenuation, as he called it, before making tinctures 
of them. lie divided vegetable substances into three classes — 1. 
Those, which though not juiceless, can only be procured dry, e.ff., 
•cinchona bark, ipccaciianba, etc. ; 2.. those which are juiceless, 
such as oleander, thuja, bark of iiiezereum ; and 3. those which 
yield abundance of juice on expression. Of the first he says that 
after the million fold trituration “they will dissolve with all their 
peculiar powers, in water and alcohol, and may then be preserv- 
ed as medicines far more easily than the easily spoiled alcoholic 
tinctures.” Of the second be says that a grain of the third 
trituration “ dissolved in alcohol and water may he developed in 
the dilating vials with alcohol to the necessary degree of potency 
of their powers by giving for each potency two sucoussivo 
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strokes." Of the third he says — " Also with the freshly expressed 
juices of the herbs it is best to at once put one drop of the same 
with as much sugar of milk as is taken for the preparation of 
the other medicines, so as to triturate it to the millionfold powder 
attenuation, and then a grain of this attenuation is dissolved 
in equal parts of water and alcohol, and must be potentized to 
a further dynamization through the twenty-seven dilution vials 
by means of two sucensske strokes. The fresh juices thus seem 
to acquire more of d^mamization, as experience teaches me, 
than when the juice without any preparation by triturating is 
merely -diluted in thirty vials of alcohol and potentized each time 
with two succussive strokes." 

This was not Ilahncraann's teaching up to the publication of 
the fifth, the last, edition of the Organon, in 1 S33. In § 267 he 
says : “We gain possession of the powers of indigenous plants and 
of such as may be had in a fresh state in the most complete and 
certain manner by mixing their freshly expressed juice hnmedU 
ately with equal parts of spirits of wine of a strength sufficient to 
burn in a lamp. After this has stood a day and a night in a close 
stoppered bottle and deposited the fibrinous and albuminous mat- 
ters, the clear superincumbent fluid is then to be decanted oflF for 
medicinal use. All fermentation of the vegetable juice will be 
at once checked by the spirits of wine mixed with it and rendered 
impossible for the future, and the entire medicinal power of the 
vegetable juice is thus retained (perfect and uninjured)/(?r 
by keeping the preparation in well-corlced boilles and excluded 
from the sun^s light." He was so impressed with the im- 
portance of this mode of preparing vegetable substances for 
medicinal purposes that he rebuked Buchholz for not giving 
him the credit of the discovery. In a note to this section h^ 
directs a double proportion of alcohol to be added to the fresh 
juice of those plants which contain much thick mucus, as Sym- 
phytum officinale, Viola tricolor, &c., or an excess of albumen, 
as Aethusa cynapium, Solanum nigrum, &c. In the case of 
plants that are very deficient in juice, as Oleander, Buxus, Taxus, 
Ledum, Sabina, &c., he directs that they must first be pounded up 
alone into a moist, fine mass, and then stirred up with a double 
quantity of alcohol, in order that the juice may combine with 
it, and being thus extracted by the alcohol, may be pressed out. 
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It is not a little strange that he should have so soon^ in the 
course of three or four years, so completely changed the opinion 
he formed here of these alcoholic tinctures. In 1883 he extols 
them as capable of retaining the entire power of the vegetable 
juice for ever, in 1837 he considers them as easily spoiled. It is 
true that in the same note later on, as regards the plants that are 
deficient in juice, he says, "these latter may also when dried be 
brought with milk-sugai^ to the million-fold trituration, and then 
be further diluted and poteniized." It must be noted that the 
triturations of these plants after having been dried, are recom- 
mended as a possible, but not as the best way, of preparing the 
potencies from them. However, we may say, that here we have 
the germ ns it were of the recommendation he made four years 
later to subject all vegetable substances to the triturating process 
for the first three attenuations or potencies. It is more than 
doubtful if the first trituration containing a decomposable organic 
substance, in the shape if a whole plant reduced to a paste 
or simply the juice, would keep for any length of time, and 
maintain the integrity of the medicinal substance. So that each 
time this attenuation might be required for administration, it 
would have to bo prepared afresh. 

It does not appear that Hahnemann gave any heed to this pos- 
sible decomposition of the first trituration attenuation. Possibly 
having fixed the thirtieth ns the standard potency, he did not 
think it necessary to preserve the first trituration after having 
prepared the others from it. 

Now with regard to the triturating of all vegetable substances 
from the beginning, w^e have to remark that it should be had 
recourse to only in those cases where the paste of the whole 
^plant or of parts of the plant, or the fresh juice un-alcoholized, 
has been used for proving ; and that it should not be employed for 
preparing attentuations in cases where the tincture was used 
for proving. It strikes us as unaccountable that a keen observer 
like Hahnemann should not have seen the great difference there 
must be betwteen the two cases. 

{To he Continued). 
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THERAPEUTICS AS A SCIENCE. 

III. 

Why has the Pkinciple of Contraiiies been Adhered to, 

NOTWITHSTANDING ITS FAILURES? 

We have seen that the signal failure of the law of contraries, 
though the only true and possible law of therapeutics, was due 
to the faulty application that nras made of it ; and that this 
faulty application was itself due to the imperfect knowledge of 
diseases and of drugs. Tliis imperfection of knowledge was 
aggravated by hypothetical generalizations of the nature of 
diseases. and drugs which were made at a very early stage of 
Therapeutics. It is more difficult to observe than to speculate, 
and it is no wonder that speculation should have taken the place 
of observation in a subject which is the most hidden from view. 
How is it, it may bo asked, that notwithstanding its apparent 
and signal failure the principle has been clung to from the 
remotest antiquity down to the present time? It is because 
of the logical correctness of the principle supported by temporary 
cures, and because of so many easy, plausible ways of accounting 
for the failures. 

Other Principles early Recognized. 

It is not, however, a fact, that the principle of contraries has 
been acquiesced in universally as the only therapeutic law. As 
far hack at least as the time of Hippocrates, other principles 
were recognized as guides in therapeutics. The principle of 
similars was certainly so recognised, and cures were also ascribed 
to drugs between whose action and diseases tlicre could be 
discovered neither contrariety nor similitude. The history of 
medicine shows that men arose in the profession who recognized 
the principle of similars as a therapeutic rub in addition to that « 
contraries. 

The Principle of Similars in its Isopathic Aspects. 

- It must be said to the credit of the profession that there 
were in it in all ages men who condemned speculation and insisted 
on observation and even aijtual experiments for the discovery of 
remedial agents. Dr. Dudgeon has given a goodly list of these 
meni with short accounts of what they did, in his admirable 
J^tnree on Hommopathy, ^^Thus,'^ says he, we find Erasistratos 
of (304 B. c.) giving some account of the action of poisons, 
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not very satisfactory it must be confessed, but still showiag the im- 
portance be attached to such experiments. Heraclides of Tnren- 
turn (who flourished about the 2nd or 3rd century b. c. and whom 
Galen quotes with approval) wrote a treatise upon the effects of the 
poisonous animals. Mithridates king of Pontus (164-24^ b. c.), 
tried animal and vegetable poisons on himself and on animals, 
for the purpose of ascertaining their effects, and another royal 
dilettante. Attains PliiloTheter king of Pergamos, experin)ented 
with digitalis, hyoseyamus, veratrum, hemlock, etc. Nieander 
of Kolophon (175-135 B. c.), a poet as well as a physican, has 
recorded the physiological action of a great array of animal and 
vegetable substances. * * Nieander also recognizes the 

* homoeopathic, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, the isopathic 
principle; for he recommends for the dangerous effects of viper- 
bites, the liver or head of the reptile macerated in wine or 
river-water, and for poisoning by the toad called rana nubeta, 
the cooked flesh of frogs.^^ Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, who 
flourished more than a hundred years before Galen, is next 
mentioned as having recommended goiit^s blood for hmmoptysis, 
pulverized fox^s lungs for asthma, tiie saliva of the rabid dog 
for hydrophobia, &c. 

After mentioning a few other names. Dr. Dudgeon says : “The 
examples just quoted from the empirical authors are certainly 
more within the domain of isopathy than of homoeopathy, still 
they suffice to show the existence of a sort of instinctive notion 
that the remedy must act in the same sense as the morbific agent ; 
and as the line of demarcation betwixt homoeopathy and isopathy 
is not very well marked, we may take them as a rough and rude 
expression of the principle similia similibus.^’ And they also 
^how that the principle of contraries was not looked upon as the 
only the guide-law of therapeutics. 

Gradual Evolution of the Principle op Similars. 

The principle of similars was recognized in a more correct 
aspect than isopathic. The idem (same) passed into the simillimum 
(most similar). Even Galen himseif has been shown to admit it 
in other departments than therapeutics, and Fallopius, one of his 
commentators, has understood one of his passages to mean “that 
the quality (temperamentum) of the medicine must correspond 
in similarity to the quality of the disease and also of its product, 
though they must not be identical.^^ 
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Dr. Dudgeon next cites the following remarkable words from 
De Microeosmo of Basil Valentine, the assumed name of a Bene- 
dictine monk, wIjo lived about the year 1410, in the convent of St. 
Peter at Erfurt, as distinctly enunciating the principle of similars : 

Likes must be cured by their likes, and not by their contraries, 
as heat by heat, cold by cold, shooting by shooting ; for one heat 
attracts the other to itself, one cold the other, as the magnet does 
the iron. Hence prickly simples can remove diseases whose charac- 
teristic is prickiy pains; and poisonous minerals can cure and des- 
troy symptoms of poisoning when they are brought to bear upon 
them. . And although sometimes a chill may be removed and 
suppressed still I say, as a philosopher and one experienced in 
nature^s wa 3 '’s, that the similar must be fitted with its similar, 
whereby it will be removed radically and thoroughly, if I am a 
proper physician and understand medicine. He who does not 
attend to this is no true physician, and cannot boast of his know- 
ledge of medicine, because he is unable to distinguish betwixt 
cold and warm, betwixt dry and humid, for knowledge and ex- 
perience, together with a fundamental observation of nature, 
constitute the perfect physician.^^ 

Of all the physicians before Hahnemann who recognized the 
principle of similars in the treatment of disease the most cele- 
brated was Phillipus Aureolas Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim, better known by the name of Paracelus. Over- 
looking the disreputable life he lived, we cannot but look upon 
him as one of the greatest reformers in medicine, second only 
to the founder of Homoeopathy. The resemblance between him 
and Hahnemann in the most important points was striking. He 
saw through the absurdities of the prevalent methods of treat- 
ment as clearly as Hahnemann did. He had as much contempt, 
for the apothecaries as Hahnemann had. He was as uncom- 
promising a denouncer of theorizing as Hahnemann was. He 
was impressed with the falsity of the principle of contraries as 
much as Hahnemann himself. Other points of resemhluace 
between him and Hahnemann are furnished by bis aversion to 
polypharmacy, by his partiality for extremly minute doses, by 
bis employment of medicines by olfaction, by his recognition of 
the primary and secondary actions of medicines, by his looking 
upbh the powers of medicines as something spiritual separable 
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from their matter. Such contempt had he of the jf^reat authori- 
ties and masters of healing art, so great was his conceit of his 
own superior wisdom that, when appointed Professor of Physic 
and Surgery in the University of Basle in 1526, he "commenced 
his career of academic teaching by committing publicly to the 
flames the'* works of Galen and Rhazes, exclaiming that they did 
not know so much as ^Ais shoe latchets.^^ Hahnemann, it is 
true, did not burn any books as worthless, but his conceit of bis 
own superior knowledge and wisdom, though not couched in as 
violent language or expressed in as unseemly and indecent acts 
as Paracelsus^s, was scarcely less. 

Dr. Dudgeon, after establishing the points of similarity 
be|ween Paracelesus and Hahnemann by quoting passages from 
the writings of the former, remarks : " I have said enough to 
show you the great analogy, the very striking resemblance be- 
twixt Hahneinann^s and Paracelsus^s doctrines. I could not 
quote to you all the passages that are strikingly analogous to 
many in Hahneraann^s works, but what I have adduced will 
enable you to judge of this great likeness for yourselves. It is 
impossible at this moment to say if Hahnemann was acquainted 
with Paracelsus^s writings. From his extensive familiarity with 
the writings of medical authors, both ancient and modern, I 
should hardly suppose that he had not read the works of one so 
world-renowned as Paracelsus; but then not a syllable occurs 
in all his works regarding this wonderful and most original 
writer and thinker. The resemblance of some passages in the 
Organon, and in the minor writings of Hahnemann, to some 
parts of Paracelsus^s works is so very striking, that it is difficult 
to believe that Hahnemann did not take them from Paracelsus; 
•and yet had he done so, would he not have acknowledged the fact? 
It may be, after all, that that resemblance is purely accidental, 
and that the idess that seem borrowed are just those that must 
necessarily occur to one who, like Paracelsus, had shaken himself 
free from the trammels of an antiquated and false system, and 
had set himself to study nature with his own eyes, un blinded by 
the distorting spectacles of the schools." Or, was it because of 
the disreputable life of Paracelsus inconsistent with that of a true 
physician that Hahnemann did not deign to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to him ? But this again would be a mystery wliich 
should remain unsolved. 

(Zb be Continued,} 
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REVIEW. 

British, Colonial and Continental Honimpathic Medical Directory 
1899. Edited by a Member of the British Homoeopathic 
Society and Dr. Allexaiider Villers, Corresponding Member 
of the British llonioeopathic Society. Homoeopathic Pub- 
lishing Company. London. 1899. ^ 

This is the fifth year of issue of this Directory, and is an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. The continental portion, we learn 
from the Preface, has again had the advantage of revision by Dr. 
Villers (for Germany and Austria), Drs. Batault (Switzerland), 
Joseph Bonino (Italy), L6on Brasol (St. Petersburg, Russia), 
Cartier (Prance), Hansen (Denmark), S. Van den Berghe (Bel- 
gium), and Mr. H. C. Voorhave (Holland). For the Colonial por- 
tion the Editors had valuable aid from Dr. A. R. GriflBths, Mon- 
treal ; D. L. Thompson, Esq., Toronto ; and E. G. Owen, Bliq., 
Melbourne. 

We may, therefore, assume that so far as the countries, from 
which the Editors have received information direct, are concerned, 
that information must be correct. But as regards other countries, 
such as the West Indies, Cape Colony, India, &c., from which 
the Editors do not seem to have received any information from 
any appointed agents, we may assume tliat the informatiou 
given may not be quite correct. are led reluctantly to make 
this remark from the information given under INDIA. We 
have here names given of persons who are no longer in the 
land of the living; two of whom, B. L. Bhadnri and Jagadis 
Chandra Lahiri died long ago, and one of whom died in May 
of last year, and whose death was recorded in the Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine for June of that year. Again, we find a couple of 
names given of unqualified practitioners, whereas a host of names 
of qualified practitioners is omitted. 

There is no longer any question of the need and importance 
of a Homoeopathic Directory, but such a directory to be really 
useful must be accurate. We are not unaware of the difficulties of 
procuring information from distant countries, but they are not in- 
superable and must be overcome or the countries from which such 
information cannot be had must be omitted from the Directory. 
We see there is still opposition to the publication of the present 
directory, and that there are some of our colleagues in England 
who are still refusing to allow their names to appear in it. We 
must confess we are unable to understand the reason of this. We 
are certain that it cannot be the fear of incurring the odium of 
having one^s name in a homoeopathic directory. There were 
h^^rpteeopathic directories before the present one was launched 
intb existence, and which used to be edited by some of those who 
xtow seem to be the leaders of the opposition. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 


The Therapeutic Uses of Suprarenal Oland. 

Fr. Bobin (Tk^ss de FwriSy 1898) records a case presenting all the 
symptoms of Addison’s disease together with tuberculosis lesions in 
whi^^ under the influence of suprarenal medication, all the symp- 
toms, including the bronzing of the skin, disappeared and the patient 
recovered his strength. The cure has been maintained three years. 
Fresh glands were given,...and a hydro-glycerinated extract of supra- 
renal juice was administered by hypodermic injection. — Brit, Med, 
J<mr,y Jan. 7, 1899. 

A Bullet Embedded in the Heart for Thirty-seven Years. 

Dr. O. B. Beer, writing recently in the Cincinnati Lancet Clinic^ 
says that not long ago Dr. G. O. Brown and he held a necropsy on an 
old soldier who had been wounded by bushwhackers ” during 1861. 
The wound was made by a small rifle ball of the kind used in muzde- 
loading rifles. It had entered the thorax posteriorly on the left side 
between the second and third ribs, and had passed downward and 
inward through the left lung and pericardium, and had embedded 
itself in the wall of the heart near the lower part of the left ventiicle. 
There had never been any disturbance of the heart’s action and the 
organ seemed to be perfectly normal. The man had, after recovering 
from the effects of his wound, served till the close of the war and 
since had been a farm labourer. Cancer of the arm was the cause of 
his death. — Brit, Med, Jbwr., Jan. 7, 1899. 


The Distribution of the Medical Profession in 
Oreat Britain and Ireland. 

The whole number of practitioners for 1899 is 34,994 — an increase 
over the figures for 1898 of 91, a very decided drop from the increase 
for 1898 over 1897, when the figures were 619. The practitioners 
included are distributed as follows, the numbers for 1898 being given 
in brackets : — Number of pi'actitioners in the London Ust, 6117 
[6081] ] in provincial England, 15,497 [15,400] ; in Wales and Mon- 
mouth, 1100 [1081]; in Scotland, 3394 [3412] ; in Ireland, 2551 
[2615] ; resident abroad, 3795 [3770]. Naval, military, and Indian 
•medical services, excluding^ those who appear also in other lists, 2528 
[2521] ; too late list, 12 [23]. The deaths numbered 532, as against 
o99 in 1898, though of course this number is under the real amount 
for the year. Jan. 7, 1899. 

A New Proteid in Milk. 

To the three proteids already known to exist in milk — albumin, 
globulin, and casein — a fourth must now be added which has been 
named by its discoverer, A. Wroblowski, ^*opalisin” from the opales- 
cent appearance of its solutions. M. Wroblewski has given a descrip- 
tion of it in Hoppe-Seyler’s Zeitaohrift f&ar Chemie, It exists in 
largest quantity in human milk ; a similar if not identical substance 
is less abundant in the milk of ^e mai'e ; and there is yet another 
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which, however, only exists in very small qaantities, in the milk of the 
cow. Its percentage composition is:-^C, 45*01 ; H, 7*31 ; N. 16*07 ; 
P, 0*80 ; S, 4*70 ; and 0, 27*11. This new proteid does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution after boiling with hydrochloric acid and it yields 
no pseudonuclein when digest^ with pepsin. For the sohition of one 
gramme 121*3 c.cm. of a solution of soda containing 1 part of the 
alkali to 100 parts of water are required. It responds to the biuret^ 
Millon, and xanthoproteic tests and also to that of Adamkiewicz. It 
was obtained by the addition of sodium chloride to the fluid remaining 
after the precipitation of the casein in human milk by hydrochloric 
-acid . — Zanoetf Jan. 28, 1899. 

The Roentgen Rays in the Diagnosis of Nephrolithiasis 

]Bimg€ll (Centralbl f, Chir.^ No. 49, 1898) has been led both by 
laboratory research and hy observaticms on the living subject to the 
conclusion that the uncertain results attending the use of the Roent* 
gen rays in cases of supposed renal calculus are due to the fact that 
the transmission of the niys is influenced by the chemical composition 
of the calculous deposit. Whilst an oxalate calculus forms a well-' 
defined picture, a urate calculus presents but an indistinct outline, 
nnd a phosphatic calculus, which like a gall stone transmits the rays, 
is almost if not quite invisible. The renal calculi which might be 
discovered by the use of the rays are those least frequently met with. 
The absence of a shadow, therefore, is no proof that a renal calculus 
is absent, and this rule will apply even to cases of oxalate calculi, as 
the outlines of such deposits may be obscured by pus or turbid urine. 
The application of the Roentgen rays is still more unsatisfactory in 
cases of vesical calculus, as the author hae succeeded only twice in 
making out by skiagrapliy the presence of a stone in the bladder, 
whilst in several cases of very large stone removed by operation on the 
living subject or after death no traces were afforded by this method 
of investigatiou. — Brit, Med, Jowr,^ Jan. 7, 1899, 


The Therapeutic^ Value of Fasting. 

Douoicis (Wdn, rmd, iVasae, No. 18, 1898) has completed a 
series of experiments on animals and human beings with regaid 
to the value of fasting in treating acute infectious diseases. He ig of 
opinion that within reasonable limits a diminution in the food supply^ 
helps the organism to withstand the attacks of microbes better than 
the opposite system of overfeeding. The author has also included 
some chronic diseases in his experiments. In pneumonia the careful 
study of 140 cases showed that the action of bacteria was favoured 
by alterations in the quality of blood and in pecularities of all cell 
protoplasm. Diseases of alimentary canal proved to be tke chief 
factor in ^ving rise to these hlo^ changes. The virulence of the 
poison and also the anatomical lesions in the lung i>OFe a de&ite 
proportiem to the amount of disease in the intestinal tract. Accord- 
ing to the author, improper feeding is a very frequent cause of d^th 
an pneumonk, and one which is apt to be overlooked. The eUef 
poi3^ then, in ^ toeatment of pneumonia would be (1) to 
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the quantity of food. (2) to administer antiseptics by the mouth. 
Benai foUows a similar method of treatment in arthritis. — Brit, Med,- 
Jaur,, Jan. 21, 1899. 

AppendidtiB or Epit^hlitis ? 

KMier {CerUfMiy, Chir,, No. 50, 1698) protests against the use* 
of the term appendicitis,” which he regards as most unsatisfactory 
both in meaning and in form. German anatomists do not use the 
term ^‘appendix” in describing the vermiform process of the csBcum, 
and are unwilling to adopi'a term which in its multiple sense is ah 
ready generally applied to the small fatty {processes met with on the 
large intestine. The form of the term ^^appendicitis” is held to be 
particularly objectionable, as it consists of a Latin word with a Greek 
ending. Such a term, Kiister holds, would be hardly tolerable even 
if it could not be replaced by another. It is not di^ult, however, 
he states, to find a good substitute. The Greek anatomists, whose 
definitions were made chiefly on animals which with some few excep- 
tions do not possess a vermiform process, left no term for this struc- 
ture, but it would have been in accordance with the spirit of the 
Greek language to have given to it the name of ^^epityphlon” as 
indicating a something attached to the outer surface of the cescum. 
On these grounds Kiister would advocate the substitution of the term 
‘'epityphlitis” for that of appendicitis. The former term, which he 
has long used in his clinical lectures, will, he anticipates, be preferred 
by those acquainted with Greek to the older and more frequently 
ui^ term.-— jSn^. Med. Jour., Jan. 28, 1899. 

A Needle in the Heaort. 

F. J. Shepherd (Canadian Practitioner, December, 1898) records 
the following case : A man, aged about 40, sufiering from suicidal 
mania, got possession of a file and two darning needles, each 2^ inches 
long. The needles he thrust, as he thought,, into his heart, and then 
drove them home with the end of the file so that they disappeared 
beneath the skin. Shepherd was sent for in the middle of the night 
and found the man writhing in agony on the floor. On examination 
be saw two punctures in the regbn of the apex between the fifth and 
sixth ribs, and an elevation of the skin took place near the one over 
«tbe.apex at every heart beat. Shepherd could distinctly make out 
with his finger the head of the two needles, the outer one deeply in 
and not affected by the heart beats, the inner one apparently firmly 
fixed into the heart muscle near the apex of the organ, and pushing up 
the skin at every beat. He immediately cut down on the needles, 
having to go through the intercostal muscles before reaching them ; 
he then extracted them with a small needle holder. The one fixed in 
tiie heart came away with difficulty ; the other, which was in the lung 
was easily removed. The patient experienced immediate relief ; the 
wounds healed by primary union, and in a couple of days the man 
was as well as ever. The needle first introduce missed the heart, 
and seoond was firmly imbedded in the left ventricle, but had not 
penetrated. — BrU, Med, Jour., Jan. 28, 1899. 
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Eztrauterine Pregnancy. 

Hordscai Pbice { University J^ed. Magazine of Fa.^ July, IS^B) 
states that, in every case of extrauterine pregnancy where the fcetna 
lives after the rupture, it is owing to its being protected by an un- 
ruptured amniotic sac, since the peritoneum would digest a foetus 
at any age unless protected from its influence, and the amnion can be 
denvonstrated in every case which has passed the second month. The 
primary rupture in 99 per cent of all cases, even in those which go 
to term, is into the peritoneal cavity, and not, as Tait maintains, 
into the cavity of the broad ligament. This statement rests on the 
examination of over 200 cases. Price believes that the most dan- 
gerous variety — the' interestitial — should be recognised and operated 
on before rupture takes place. In fact, in any form of tubal pi*eg- 
nancy, the' operation should be performed as soon as the diagnosis is 
made. In the early months the operation is simple and the results ex- 
cellent, but as pregnancy advances, the dangers increase until the period 
of viability is reached. Since only 8 or 9 recoveries of both mother 
and child have been recoixlcd, no woman should be allowed to run 
such risks for so small a chance of a living child. Before the sixth 
month the placenta is generally easily removed, but from the seventh 
month on with a living child its removal is generally impossible. In 
such a case the placenta must be cleaned, the cord cut, and the 
abdomen closed, or the abdomen can be left open and the placental 
surface packed with gauze until the placenta comes away. The latter 
plan was used in the author’s case, where both mother and child were 
saved in the tenth month of pregnancy. — Brit, Med, Jour.y Jan. 21, 
1899. 


Mental Conception upon a Part as a Factor in the Forma- 
tion of a New Growth. 

It has long been a popular idea that too much thinking about any 
particular part or organ may lead to disease of that portion of the 
body, but it must be confessed that very little substantial basis of fact 
has served as foundation for this superstructure. Dr. Carpenter was, 
we believe, the first to point out and to demonstrate by experiment 
that concentrating the mind on a special pari of the body will lead to 
a local hypersemia with sensations of tingling and itching, but, so far 
as we are aware, no true inflammation was ever produced. It is not. 
difficult to understand that the directing of the mind towards some 
particular part of the organism may alter the blood-supply of &at 
part and so may modify materially its nutrition. If this be posrible 
, — and who can say it is not ? — it is not at all unlikely &at morbid 
changes may result from, or be predisposed to by, these slight begim* 
nings. It is very difficult, however, to find many cases which can 
o^y be explained satisfactorily by some such theory. Mr. W. H. 
Bennett, in a clinical lecture recently delivered at St. George’s Hospi- 
tal and published in this issue of the Inneet, quotes two cases which 
if not convincing are at least very suggestive. In each of them in- 
cte^tsed growth of a tumor appear^ to follow the continued concen- 
tration ^ the patient’s atton^on on the part It has occasionally 
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happened that a physician or a surgeon who has paid particular atten- 
tion to the diseases of some one organ or region of the body ultimately 
suffers from an affection of the same part. These cases^ though strik- 
ing, are but few in number and no more numerous than would be 
ejspected from the laws of probability. If there were any certain 
foundation for such an idea medical men might be found to hesitate 
before specialising” on the more painful and unpleasant diseases to 
which the body is liable. — Lamxset^ Jan. 7, 1899. 


A New Method of Enumerating the Sudoriparous Glands. 

A new way of counting the sudoriferous glands in the human sub- 
ject has been devised by Dr. Eijkmann, of the Dutch Colonial Service, 
who is stationed in Java. Our description is abbreviated from that 
of Dr. H. Gros in a recent number of the Archives de Mkdecine 
Nmole, The spot selected for examination having been sedulously 
washed with soap and water and still further cleansed by means of 
alcohol and ether, an alcoholic solution of fuchsine is poured over it 
and allowed to dry, the drying process being accelerated by fanning. 
A sheet of fine white paper is then closely applied and maintained in 
apposition by an evenly adjusted flannel bandage, great care being 
t^en to avoid creases and folds. On removal after a few minutco 
the paper will be found thickly studded with red stains, each stain 
representing the aperture of a sudoriferous gland. The fuchsine has 
no eflect on the parts that keep dry, but wherever the paper has been 
moistened by a drop of perspiration there will be a mark. A whole 
series of ‘‘ proofs” can be “ pulled ” in this way without any need to 
renew the f^uchsine. In determining the number of glands the system 
adopted for counting the red corpuscles of the blood may be employed. 
Dr. Eijkmann has examined the skin of the palm of the hand, the 
forehe^, the sole of the foot, the forearm, the arm, the thigh, the 
back, the leg, and the anterior surface of the thorax in two Malays 
and three Europeans. On an average of the whole body he found 160 
sweat glands per square centimetre of skin in the former and 162 in 
the latter ; but the distribution varied greatly according to situation, 
the palm of the hand and the, brow being the parts which are most 
thickly studded. As far as the sudoriparous system is concerned there 
.would therefore seem to be little or no difference between Caucasians 
and their more dusky brethren, but number of subjects experimented 
upon is too small to admit of generalisation and, moreover, sweat 
glands vary greatly not only in size but also as to their secretory 
capacity , — Lancety Jan. 14, 1899. 


The Bacteriology of Bam. 

It might be thought impossible on the face of it that there could be 
any bacteriology of rum seeing that it contains nearly 75 per cent of 
alcohol, but according to the results of a very interesting investigation 
recently made by Mr. V. H. Veley, M. A., F.R.S., of Oxford Univer- 
idty, and his wife there does exist an organism in rum which accounts 
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for an apparent disease to which it is liable at times and which is 
known in the trade as “ faultiness/’ The cause of this disease has 
long been unexplained, for it has never occurred to those ooneemed 
that it could be due to a microbe, especially as the strength of the 
spirit is only 25 per cent, short of pure alcohol. The '^laultiness ^ of 
rum is at once obvious when the spirit is diluted with an equal bulk 
of water, the diluted liquid either immediately or after some hours 
becoming cloudy and depositing on longer standing a more or less 
copious precipitate or showing the presence in greater or less abun- 
dance of floating flocculencies. The micrococcus which has been 
isolated and identified as the cause of ^^faultiness” is a very interest- 
ing organism. It does not, however, appear to be pathogenic or toxic 
according to the results of inoculating a guinea-pig. Its survival in 
spiritr^'&at is, in a liquid which has hitherto been considered to be 
one of the best materials for preserving anatomical specimens-*-ia 
remarkable. Strictly speaking, however, the organism does not 
flourish in alcohol but in its gelatinous envelope,' thus living as it 
were in a state of siege in its own castle through the walls of which 
it can obtain its necessary supplies of food in the form of sugar while 
keeping out its enemy alcohol.'* No definhe information has be^ 
obtain^ as to the oiigiual habitat of this peculiar micro-organism. 
The discoverers of this new micro-organism which has caused a great 
pecuniary loss to manufacturers propose to call it provisionally Coho- 
itvrix methysteSf from koleaa (a sheath) and methutes (a drunkard)-—^ 
name ingeniously suggested by a Fellow of Corpus Ohriati College.-— 
JLaneet, Jan. 21, 1899. 


Are Honueopathic Physicians Justified in Using Antitoxin ? 

Serum therapy has recently presented such ckims tb the medical 
profession, and its therapeutic value in certain di^ases has been 
demonstrated so conclusively, that we as conscientious {diyBicians 
naturally have given thought to the question of our p<^tion as honueo- 
patidc physicians. Shall we refuse to use this new therapei&Uo agent 
until we have demonstrated its action to be in accordance with the 
principles of Homoeopathy, or are wo justified in adopting it in 
cases where it has been proven to give better results than our oWn 
wdl tried methods! 

It would seem that the decision of this depends upon our un- 
derstanding of the requirements of a so-called homoeopathic 
physician.” 

In the first place, this term homoeopathic physician ” was not 
of our own making, was applied to us in contempt by the old school, 
and we believe l^s been and is still of inestimable value to us 
by enabling the laity to difierenjiate us from our allopathic 
neighbours. 

although the progenitor of our sdiool of tnedioine taught 
that die principles of homoeopathy were of paramount importance 
in prescribing, be also delared that our first duty as physiciaiis is 
the sick.” The science amd art medicine and surgety 
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have taJcen many steps forward since Hahnemann^s day ] and while 
HkB principle of homoeopathy stili stands foremost as a therapeutic 
principle, there are other things of value in medicine and surgery 
besides the homoeopathically selected remedy, things that we as pro- 
gressive physicians can not ignore. 

In looking back to our own Commencement Day, when we received 
at the hands of the revered Prof. A. R Thomas our right and privi- 
lege to practice the healing art, we well remember that there was 
conferred upon us first the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and in 
m oddMon thereto the degrISe of Doctor of Homceopathic Medicine, 

It was our belief then and is to-day, that our Alma Mater taught us 
all of medicine in general that would be of value to us as physicians, 
and in addition taught us what we could not obtain at an allopathic 
achool*r-.a knowledge of homceopathy as a principle of therapeutics* 
We were then, and students of homoeopathic colleges are to-day grad- 
uated as physicians in the broadest sense. 

But b^ause we possess against disease a weapon unknown to our 
allopathic friends, may we not properly avail ourselves of all that is 
good in medicine ) It is seldom that the homoeopathic principle of 
scleotion fails us, and then may be because of our own ignorance ; but 
when in a given case something l)etter in its results is demonstrated, 
are we stultifying ourselves by using it ? 

We think not. We have little respect for the physician who 
practices either school ’’ according to the proclivities of his patient, 
but we have as little patience with the ^^homoBopathic physician’’ who 
can see no good in any thing but the similimum.” Our laurels as a 
school have been and will still be won through carefully made homceo- 
pathic prescriptions ; but in our opinion we are none the less bomceo- 
pathic physicians because we make use of whatever appeals to our 
good judgment as being the best for our patient’s welfare. ^American 
Med/usal MomMy^ Dec. 1898. 

Death hy Electric Shock, Coal-Gas Poisoning, and a Dan- 
mrons Practice in Gonnesion with Public Sewers. 

Fumio service supplies are not without their dangers, be the supply 
water, electricity, or gas. Ail three have been known to be concerned 
in bringing an expl^on about under the pavements of our streets. 
!t!h,u8 leakage from wk water-mains may destroy the insulation of 
€^l^ric cables and spiking ipay result which would ignite any coal^ 
gas which may be escaping from the gas-mains. Sewers also may 
contain an explosive mixture which sliould it be ignited by any 
means would probably rupture the pipe besides being a source of 
danger to those who examined the working of the sewerage systems 
from tune to time. Only recently three noteworthy occurrences were 
reported in connexion with gas, electricty, and sewer services which 
are worth recording although they do not relate to the combination of 
ciroimo^itances to which we have just referred. The first case is that 
of the dnath of a from electric shock at Southampton during the 
laying of a cable. It appears that a leakage was suspected in a low- 
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tension cable whidh was lying aide by side with a high-tension cable. 
On proceeding to make an examination^ the discharge of sparks having 
been previously noticed, thej^r fellow by some means, though a 
skilled artisan and well awalp of ike danger of touching a bare high- 
tension cable, undoubtedly received a shock which proved fatal. Ap- 
parently the deceased had ignored the warning to wear gloves. From 
the evidence at the inquest it appeared that shutting off the current 
would have put the town to great inconvenience and it was stated 
that by exercising great care even high-tension cables could be repair- 
ed when “ alive. ^ 13ie re^mring of low-tension^cables was not attmid- 
ed with anything like the same risk. The jury returned a verdict of 
Accidental death.” Considering the poisonous nature of coal-gas, 
which is due in a great measure to the carbon monoxide which it con- 
tains as well as to certain obscure aromatic bodies, it is rcihiarkable 
that a greater number of cases of poisoning from this cause are not 
recorded. At a certain dwelling-house in Woolwich last week it was 
observed one morning that the blinds lemained down and that there 
were other signs of stillness in the house which implied tiwi something 
was wrong. On gaining access to the house from the back the police 
found the rooms pervaded with coal-gas. On reaching the bedrootas 
the smell of gas was almost overpowering and one person was foudd 
dead in bed and two nearly so. There is hope, however, that these 
two may recover. At the inquest on Jan. 9th on the body of the 
deceased person it was stated th it there was a defect in an old form of 
chandelier in the room beneath the bedroom. We believe that this 
old form of extending gas-bracket has been responsible for many a 
disaster. In this form of chandelier there is a water seal and when 
the water evaporates the dipping pipe may be above the surface of the 
water, the arrangement thus failing as a seal, the gas escaping freely 
into the apartment. This is a dangerous appliance and should be done 
away with, especially as modem appliances are now made with special 
adjustments for extending their length which require no clamqr con- 
trivance for sealing the gas by water. The last case in connexion 
with the dangers of public services is that in which a firm of chemical 
manufacturers was summoned at the instance of the West Ham Cor- 
poration for discharging dangerous chemical refuse into a sewer. Evi- 
dence was given that to tliis fact a serious explosion could be attribut- 
ed, the effects of which in the sewers could he^en for nearly half q 
mUe along the line of the sewer, six or seven IPHinholes being blown 
off, the contents of the sewers at the||bme time catching fire. A 
sample of the sewage taken close by me defendants’ worbs ignited 
readily when a light was applied, the stuff burning for nearly tibree 
minutes and throwing up a fiame some 18 in. high. The inflammable 
character of the discharge was probably due to fiery compounds of the 
nature of benzine. It is quite evident that this unwarrantable proce- 
dure might not only be very dangerous but a source also of creating 
serious defects in a sewer which might have appalling leshlts on the 
health of a locality. The magiskate was satisfied that the West Ham 
Gpvporation had made out their case and the defendents were fined 
Iw^vily. — I^ncet^ Jan. 14, 1899. * v 
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O LiNIOAL RECORD. 

Indian. 

A Case of Dysentery with high Feeer. 

By Dr. Amrita Lal Sircar, F.C.S. 

, a Hindu lad, aged 3 years, was placed under my treatment 
for dysentery and fever, on the 25th of October 1898. 

The child had been sui^ring for more than two months before he 
came under my care and was being treated by Kavirajes and old 
school practitioners* I found the patient greatly prostrated, the 
temperature being very high ranging between 100'" and 105*’F. and 
the number of stools about ten or twelve in twenty-four hours. 
The stools were bloody, mucous mixed with blood and sometimes 
greenislr mixed with blood. I gave Ipec, 6 . The father of the 
patient reported on the 28th, that the fever was less but the 
stools were the same in number and character. I then prescribed 
Mere. s. 6. Two doses were given — one in the morning and one 
in the evening. This produced no very marked effect. The child 
was kept without any medicine for two days. On the 31st October 
Mere, s. 6 . was repeated. This time only one dose was exhibited. 
The stools diminished in number only by one or two, but no other 
improvement was noticed. As the temperature was high 1 did not 
venture to give rice which I had a great mind to do, for barley water 
and arrowroot are almost of no use in cases of dysentery. On the Ist 
of November Flacsho was given. The father came to me on the 
2nd and reported that the child strained a great deal during, and 
that there was intense cutting pain after, each stool. The pain was 
much less when the child remained on his side bending double, or 
when the abdomen was pressed gently by the hand. This guided me to 
select Podophyllum. I gave a dose of the 6th dilution in the morning 
and told him to repprt in the evening. The child was remarkably 
better in the evening and pother dose was given. Next day the 
report came that there was no pain at all, the number of stools had 
diminished to four or five, and the character of the stools had changed 
— ^there being more of foecal matter than of blood and mucus. Another 
dose of Podo. 6 was given in the evening, Beport was received on the 
4th that the child was doing well. The fever had altogether left him 
and the stools were semi-consistent. The same medicine was continued. 
I now gave for diet well-boiled rice, with gandhal and fish soup. The 
father of the child came to me on the 7th and reported that the child 
was doing well in eveiy respect save that he psissed a small quantity of 
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blood immediately after eaob stool. The stools 'were this time two in 
iit iim W in twenty-four hours. I gave Caiad.^eg, 3x, two doses 
a day. Within two days the child was all right, and has continued 
•so since ; the blood after stool ceased, and there has been no return 
of the dysentery. This case well illustrates the action both of 
Podophyllum and of Caladium. 

Foreign, 

A, Case of Moveable Third Kidney. 

By W. Watson Cheynb, F.R.C.S. Eng., P.R.S. 

In the following case an independent third kidney was found on 
abdominal section and the extreme rarity of such a condition induces 
me to place it on record. Here a well-developed kidney was found 
on the right side of the lower part of the spinal column just at the 
brim of the pelvis, having its own ureter and blood-supply, and 
distant about from 3 to 4 in. from the right kidney, which was felt 
in the right loin and apparently of normal size. The hand passed 
up into the left loin also grasped the left kidney which was somewhat 
smaller than the right. In this case the symptoms were no doubt 
due to the mobility of the kidney and probably to slight pressure on, 
or kinking of, the ureter. 

As regards anatomical literature I have consulted Professor Hughes 
and find that very little Las been said about supemumorary kidneys. 
In the tenth edition of Quain’s Anatomy, havipg referred to the 
common malformation — ^viz., horseshoe kidney — and to the absence 
of one kidney, the writer says: “The occurrence of an additional 
kidney is extremely rare ; the supernumeraiy kidney is placed either 
in front or on one side of the vertebral column or m the pelvic 
cavity.” In most standard works there ai'e only statements to a 
similar effect. Debierre (“Traite d’Auatomie”) relates a case recorded 
by Oavard where three kidneys were situated against the ]umbf^r 
spine, the ureter of the central kidney oixming into the ureter of the 
right kidney. This he regards as a case of complete division of the 
right kidney. There also cases recorded by Adami, Day, and 
, Halasy of complete double ureter attached to one kidney and several 
•cases of single (lateral) kidney by Birmingham, Dwight, Menzies, 
Macky and Kodi, and Tweedy* The following aie the facts of the 
case which came under my observation. 

A woman, aged twenty-two years, had been under the care of 
hfr, Ipoelbank of Teddington for some time suffering from indefinite 
nb4^atmal pain, indigestion, and a general hysterical oonditioii. The 
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only special feature in the symptoms wae thA<t when the pain was 
severe there was diminution in the quantity of urine passed. On 
examining the abdomen Mr. CSdalbank det^ted a swelling below the 
umbilicus wliich was tender and corresponded to the chief seat of the 
pain. Early in Januaty, 1898, I saw the patient with him and 
examined her under chloroform. An •irregular, flattened, tender 
swelling was readily felt behind the right rectus muscle at the brim 
of the pelvis. The swelling was somewhat but by no means freely 
moveable and had a nodular character. It could not be felt from the 
pelvis and evidently had no connexion with the pelvic organs. As to 
the exact nature of the swelling we could not arrive at a definite 
opinion. The idea of a moveable kidney which presented itself 
among other suggestions was discarded on account of the situation of 
the tumour and the fact tliat it could not be pushed into the loin. As, 
however, it was evidently the chief source of the patient’s trouble 
it seemed dosii-able to explore and ascertain the exact nature of the 
swelling and see whether anything remediable could be done. This 
I did on Jan. 18th, 1898. On opening 1he abdomen in the middle 
line it was found that the tumour was situated behind tlie peritoneum 
resting on tlie right side of the lower lumbar vertebras and the brim 
of the pelvis. The peritoneum having been divided over the swelling 
and some fat around it having been cleared away it was exposed and ^ 
presented the appearance of normal kidney substance. It was now 
thoroughly protruded through the opening in the peritoneum and 
presented the shape and size of a normal kidney except that it was 
distinctly lobulated. The hand was then passed up into each loin 
and a kidney found nomaliy situated on each side, as has been 
already stated (this fact was verified a second time before the abdo- 
men was closed). The condition was thus clearly one of supernu- 
merary kidney and the patient’s trouble was essentially due to slight 
mobility of this organ. I made no attempt to fix the kidney by 
stitches as that would have been very difficult and I liopod that the 
tearing and disturbance necessary to expose it would lead to such 
adhesions as would sufficiently fix it in its place. The kidney was 
therefore returned to its former position, the* peritoneum was brought 
together over it, and the abdominal wall was closed in the usual 
manner with deep and superficial stitches^ Oa Jan. 4th, 1899, Mr. 
€oalbank writes to me that the patient has lost her usual plaintive 
frame of mind and is well and happy ; she has had no mediqal attend- 
ance since her return from the seaside after the operation.” — Lancet, 
Jati. 28, 1899. 
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Cases of Prostatic EnlargemcvU. 

W. E, Rbilt, M. D., Bowling Gbbkn, Mo. 

In view of the vagueness and absolute uncertainty of anything in 
the old school in the treatment of prostatic troubles, 1 desire in this 
paper, to give a few cases illustxating the action of Saw Palmetto. 

It has been said that out of every ten men, nine have prostatic 
enlargement at some time between the ages of thirty-five and 
seventy-five. 

Boocock*s proving — vide^ “ Hale’s Saw Palmetto ” — shows that the 
symptoms of this I'emedy corresponds almost exactly with most of 
the prbstatic troubles and especially to the condition of nerve irrita- 
tion preceding prostatic hypertrophy. There is that same irritation 
of the neck of the bladder with difficulty in voiding urine ; a sense 
of weight, usually accompanied by coldness of the adjacent parts 
with loss of sexual desire. Sometimes there is loss of prostatic fluid, 
at other times only the bladder s 3 rmptoms. I can best illustrate what 
I want to say by drawing on my case book. 

The following cases illustrate three of the most frequent phases 
of prostatic troubles in which Saw Palmetto has been useful in my 
hands. 

Case I. Mr. J., age 56. Occupation, banker. 

Previous history good until about six years ago when he first 
began to notice an extraordinaiy frequency in urinating which 
became so annoying that he finally consulted a physician who treated 
him for a long time with only temporary relief. He then went from 
one doctor to another with no better results, and finally becoming 
despondent and thoroughly discouraged began the usual round of 
patent medicines. After a period of three years of such experimenta- 
tion he gave the whole thing up in utt»r desperation and as a dernier 
ressortf came to me saying he had decided to try homoeopathy. 

On December 28th I made a careful study of the case, finding the 
following characteristics ; 

Very despondent 

Irritable. 

Sympathy seemed to anger him. 

Great tenesmus in the neck of the bladder with heavy, aching 
pains, with sense of coldness extending into the external 
genUais. 

Occasionally, sharp pains would extend upward into the 
abdomen and down the thighs, especially the left, which 
had been amputated at about the middle third, bbcause 
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of a gun-shot wound at the battle of Vicksburg. 

Appetite capricious. 

Constipation chronic. 

Urine normal in every particular except frequency. 

Sleep greatly disturbed by frequency of micturition. 

I gave Hfux vomica, Oelaemium, Cimitijuga and other remedies 
which seemed indicated with very little improvement until finally 
I came across the pathogenesy of Saw Palmetto which so impressed 
me with the similarity of its symptoms to those of the case in hand 
that I decided to give it a trial. 1 gave a 5 drop dose of the tincture 
night and morning. 

The result was all that I could desire. The improvement was 
steady from the first, the uncomfortable symptoms gradually dis- 
appearing until after eight weeks the tenesmus was all gone, the 
appetite was good, the bowels regular, the patient could sleep 
eight or nine hours without interruption and could hold his urine 
four or five hours during the day. With the disappearing of these 
symptoms went a very aggravation form of ecssema on the hands 
of many years duration which I failed to mention in the previous 
history. 

Case II. Mr. M., age 45. Occupation, Superintendent of County 
Hospital. 

Previous history good. Had been suffering for about a year with 
gradually increasing frequency of desire to urinate. 

Very despondent. ^ 

Mind distressed. 

Appetite capricious. 

Little sexual desire, the indulgence of which is followed 
by dragging pains in the small of the back, some tenes- 
mus of the bladder, but more trouble to get the water 
started. 

Stream small and lacking in force. 

Coldness of external genitals, with some pain of a dull 
aching character in tho region of the prostate and extend- 
ing to thighs and abdomen. 

1 gave Saw Palmetto 5 drops night and morning. Symptoms 
gradually improved until after three weeks there was no vestage of 
trouble whatever, nor has there been any return. ’ 

Case HI. Hr. £., ago 35. Occupation, real qstate and loan 
agent. 
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Previous liistory good. 

Had beau troubled with frequency of urinating for about 
a year and a half. 

Heavy dragging pains in the region of the prostate and 
extending into back and thigha 

Considerable loss of prostatic fluid at times. 

Urine normal. 

Pain in back much worse after eoitwn. 

Sexual desire very much impaired. 

Prescribed Saw^ Palmetto 5 drops night and morning, effecting a 
perfect cure in two weeks. 

1 neglected to say that in each of these these cases there was a se- 
vere headache on the top of the head, and many symptoms of gastric 
catarrh all of which disappeared under the administration of Saw 
Pcdnietto. 

I have also had remarkable success with this remedy in cystitis 
both acute and chronic^ and have found it frequently indicated in 
ovarian troubles. 

(It is a most valuable addition to our armamentarium and worthy 
of more thorough proving and clinical observation. — E j >.) — The 
SaJrMmannian Advocate, Dec. 15, 1898. 


A Case oj Diarrhoea cui’ed by Aloe. 

By Dr. Lewis Whiting, M.D., Danvers^ Mass. 

Mrs. - age forty. Morning diarrhoea for many years past, 
comes on every morning after rising and continuing till 10 A.if. 
Stools yellowish,, thin, fcecal, accompanied by much flatus,, and an im- 
mediate irrepressible desire for stool ; cannot delay one minute. Aloe 
30 was prescribed for the case, a powder dry on tongue night and 
macning. Having taken only four doses of the Ahe, the stool became 
of normal consistency, and the case became one at scabies over 
the entire body. Upon inquiry it was ascertained that she bad 
itch when about ten years of ago, and that it was treated by 
innncti on sfilphur and lard, and she was of opinion that the 
diarrhcea had been her constant companion since about that time, a 
{period of thirty years. She received no fu3rther medicine and in three 
>dajs time the power of the drug that had produced the scabies also 
ePfoeted a ctsre of the same, with no return of diiUThma.^i£rn/«nemm- 
nittt Advocate, Dec. 15, 1898. 
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THERAPEUTICS OP CONSTIPATION, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTBRT, AND CHOLERA. 

Remarks on the Magnesian Salts. 

We have given the symptoms of four Magnesian salts, 
the Carbonate, the Muriate, the Phosphate, and the Sulphate. Of 
these the two first only are Hahnemannian, having a place in the 
Chronic Diseacec. The third, the Phosphate, was prov^ after its 
introduction by Schuessler; the provings as they are and the aiTange- 
ment of the symptoms in '•the schema form we have giveif in the 
double* number for July and August 1897. Unfortunately these 
provings were conducted with high attenuations, not lower than the 
30th and sometimes as high as the 1000th. The Sulphate was ptovod 
by Nenning with what doses not known, and by Hencke with from 2 
to 12 grains of the 1st centesimal trituration. We have no means 
of knowing in what doses the Carbonate and the Muriate were 
proved, probably not less than the 3rd dilution. It will thus be seen 
that having been proved with such widely difiering doses, a comparison 
between th^e symptoms of these salts cannot be properly made. We 
do however give a comparison in the hope that it may be of some 
use, at least of a suggestive character. 

All these salts produce constipation and its opposite diarrhooa. 
The Carbonate and the Sulphate are known to produce diarrhcea in 
massive doses and by analogy we may infer the same to be the 
case with the Muriate and the Phosphate. But these salts having 
all been proved in dilutions and having been found to produce both 
diarrhoea and constipation, it is difScult to say which is their primaiy 
and which their secondary action. 

Maones. garb., Magnes. MUR., and Magnes. sulph. have all very 
hard stools, which does not appear to be the case with Magnes. phos. 
Magnes. garb, seems to have the hardest stool, as it haB been likened 
to stone. The hard stools of Magnes. garb, and Magnes. mur. are 
often crumbling \ the stools of the latter are described as knotty like 
sheep’s dung, enveloped with thick mucus. The stool of Magnes. 
SULPH. consist generally of a few hard pieces like nuts, not forming 
<;onglom€rates like sheep’s dung. The constipated stool of Magnes. 
Phos. is described simply as tedious stool, hard at first, soft after- 
wards. 

* Hahnemann speaks of Magnes. garb, as having shown itself 
especially useful in chronic diseases wliere among other symptoms 
ooativemas is present ; and of Magnes. mur, that it has done good 
service in constipation where the stools “ are lumpy, hard, difficult, 
insufficient, retarded; ” and in chronic disposition to diarrhoea.” 

I^e following oases illustrate the utility of Magnes. hub. in 
constipation : 

Cace 1, — Child, aged 2 years. Diarrhoea and cough for several 
« months ; all at once the child became constipated, but the cough 
continu^. Ifux, vom, and Bryonia were given, but the stools only 
became harder, and would crumble when escaping from the anus. 
Magnesia mur, fi, five doses, and the next day the stools were natural 
and {|he cough gone*-T-i>r. Lehman in Bane’s Record, 1871, ]>. 120. 
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Case 2. — A lady, age 26, was confined two years ago ; and since 
that time has been troubled with constipation ; stools, large and in 
hard lumps ; bowels move about every eight days. Every few days 
has much pain and distress in the hypogastric region ; pale and weak, 
otherwise well. Is in the habit of taking a cathartic every three 
days. The symptoms in this case are the true characteristics of 
Magnesia mur. It was given in the 200th dilution ; one dose acted 
in twenty-four hours like a cathartic, but without pain, and in two 
weeks |he reported herself as having a natural stool daily, aud feeling 
in better health than she had for the last two years. — Dr, W. H, Burt 
in Baue’s Record, 1872, p. 160. 

All the Magnesian salts produce diarrhoea, the sulphate giving rise 
to the most profuse, watery evacuations, which are generally sudden, 
colorljsks, and passed without pain, and accompanied by great thirst. 
Hence Magnes. sulph. is likely to be useful in painless diarrhoea and 
even in painless cholera. The diarrhoea of Magnes. cabb., though 
often watery, is not profuse, and is generally greenish or even dark 
green, and sometimes yellowish or brown. There is a good deal of green 
mucus fioating on green watery stools; or the mucus may be white like 
lumps of tallow. The stools of Magnes. carb. are the very opposite 
of painless ; they are preceded by cutting and pinching in abdomen, 
attended by violent colic and straining, and tearing in anus and rec- 
tum, and followed by burning in anus aiifl tenesmus. Hence clini- 
cally Magnes. cars, has been found useful in diarrhoea so charac- 
terized, as well as in dysentery where blpody mucus is mixed with 
green watery stools. Though in provings it has not been observed 
to produce sour-smelling stools, Dr. Guernsey has found Magnes. 
garb, useful in the sour-smelling motions of children when they look 
like the green scum of a frog-pond. 

The diarrhoea stools of Magnes. mub. are also predominantly 
greenish, they may be also yellow or brown. They have not been 
described as frothy, but iinlike the stools of the Carbonate, they 
are described as squirting out forcibly, and hence must be frothy. 
Like the latter they are also preceded, attended, and followed by 
straining and colic. They differ from the latter in being acoom- 
panied by protrusion of the rectum aud by shivering all over the 
body. Magnes. mur. has actually produced dysenteric stools, that is 
mucus and blood, with tenesmus, during diarrhcBO-like evacuations. ^ 

Magnes. pros, has been credited with having produced sudden 
diarrhoeaic Stool, at first thick, dark-brown, mushy, then lightei^ 
almost white and watery, finally mixed with blood. Some of the 
stools are profuse, like yellow clay mixed with water (enough for 
three ordinary movements). Sometimes the watery stools are said 
to be accompanied by vomiting and cramps in the calves. Hence it 
lias been recommended by Schilssler and his followers for diarrhoea, 
fop dysentery, and even for cholera. 
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TUBEECULOSIS. - 

Bt Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Regius Professor of Physic of the Universky of Cambridge. 

The Editor of The Practitioner is good enongh to desire from me 
some expression of opinion concerning this important subject, one which 
has received so interesting a treatment at his own hands and those of his 
contributors. That I have anything to add to these previous opinions 
and records I cannot suppose ; but some reiteration of the views of the 
older members of the profession may be of weight in pressing the subject 
upon public attention. 

It IS still with pain that I recall the sadness with which, in my early 
days^ we were wont to recognise the presence of consumption in oung and 
promising men and women, too often briglit and interesting, or at any 
rate capable and industnoua me^mbers of society. Well I remember the 
fatal — for such it then seemed— the fatal note of “consonating rS-le 
how it impinged upon the unwilling ear like a knell. For they nearly all 
died in those days. There were legends, indeed, in every man's practice, in 
every family circle, of lives plucked from the tire ; but these rare successes 
gave us no confidence in individual cases. Statistics are no comfort to the 
individual ; they have scarcely an application to his ciise. What comfort 
is it to the man, standing before you for a verdict, to tell him that 10 per 
cent, of his class will recover ? As I have said, prognosis was very dismal 
in those days. For jrears the victim of phthisis might linger ; for years 
his foe might sleep, indeed ; but, sooner or later, the hand of death was laid, 
softly or harshly, upon him. 

Then arose Henry Beiiuet, a keen and original thinker, and a good 
fighter. Smitten himself with phthisis, he determined to live ; and 
mnnet was the practical maker of the “ open-air cure.” Bennet threw 
away all traditional coddling, and committed himself boldly to the open 
air. Day and night he lived virtually out of doors ; but, not altogether 
freed from the bogey of catebiug cold," he sought, and indeed, wisely 
sought, a climate in which such au experiment — for then it was little 
more— could be conveniently, jileasautly, and, as he thought, safely carried 
out. As we all know, he settled down at Mentone ; there he lived in his 
beautiful garden, his old tower being but a summer and picnic house ; 
and by night he slept without windows. After a while when he ventured 
to spend some part of the yeni' in Ijondon, he found that, even in our 
climate, he coOld bear the weU-opened window without harm, and thus 
grew bolder in his measures. A few years later, Archibald Smith Her- 
mann* Weber, Unger and others, discovered not only that consumptive 
persons could trust themselves to the open air, but that it was not ueces- 
ssjEy for this purpose to seek a warm or delicate air ; that even in the 
Andes, and in the winter of the high Alps, results could be attained as good, 
and even better, than the records of the Riviera. In 1870 and two follow- 
ing years, tracing certain German rumours to their sources, I visited 
Davos, and helped to convey to English physicians the message of Dr. 
Unger, who, as he was wont to say, “triumphed at Davos over the 
Riviera." Then came Dr. Brehroer and Dr. Dettweiler, declaring not this 
climate in particular, nor that, but the fresh air of mother earth to be the 
essential remedy ; and that the consumptive need not be banished to this 
distant country or that, but may find his homely remedy at his own door. 
Koch's discovery of the tubercle bacillus gave point and clearness to these 
conceptions ; the modern system of treatment gave the physician new 
weapons and a new enthusiasm in fighting the euemjr, and now we hear 
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even the *^nonaonating rdle'* with some approach to equanimity. A pathe- 
tic acquiescence in the delusive hopes of tJie sanguine poitriTUiire has given 
place to cordial anticipations of cure. This line of progress and the likes 
'Of it, such xis the serum treatment of diphtheria, have cheered both 
physician and patient, and largely transformed the face of medical 
practice. 

Opinion, indeed, after its fashion, is now turning to the other extreme, 
and people are saving that any air will do ; the raw damp atmosphere of 
English moorlands in winter, the bitter winds of our east ^ast, or even 
the murk and filth of London. Well, it is true that if the invalid cannot 
change his country he will do better to trust himself to such air as he has 
than to huddle himself up in dread of it. However, the best of our home , 
atmospheres may be trusted too carelessly, even if they may be used by 
the discreet with success. In this respect, those who have meaMtb, 
choose can find far better opportunities of enjoying the open-air oifre^ 
perhaps best by camping for mouths at a timq in^ the deserts of Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, or o^ »Syria ; or, again, in the Asiatic, South African, 
American, or Australian prairies and uplands. Nevertheless, much ana 
remarkable success may be obtained in Englaiid, especially in its more 
favoured regions ; yet the best results are to be had at high elevations : 
-at Davos or St. Morit-z for the young and active, in the Andes and other 
balmier highlands foi weaker or older patients ; and next to the mountains 
come the great deserts, especially the N ubiaii, and after iliese the open-air 
treatment at lower elevations, a dry, equable, and bracing air being the best. 
TheGerman institutions iu my experience are unsuitable for English patients 
of the upper classes, the habits of life and the cookery being distasteful to 
them. A damp soil — and iu England damp soils are too much with us — 
is injurious ; cold and damp air favours catarrh, and catanli favours 
tubercle. Persona of catarrhal bent should either leave England, or reside 
on dry uplands, a.s on the uplands of Hanipsliire or Sussex. Cases in which 
there is a proclivity to pleurisy or sore throat (of whatever kind) are better 
away from Alpine climates. 

Are we to hope that consumptions, like smallpox, may become a tale of 
the past 1 If so, like smallpox, it must be banished by preventive means. 
Is there any prospect of such a consummation ? Undoubtedly there is ; 
and while we are perfecting our means of cure, let us not rest till these 
perfect means are no longer wanted. Tuberculosis has fallen into the 
clai^ of infectious diseases, and must be resisted by the methods applicable 
to infectious diseases : these are — to seek for an antidote, and to abolish 
the immediate cause. 

Happily, man is not a highly susceptible animal in res^t of tubercle. 
Were nmn as the guinea-pig before tubercle, he would probably have been 
extinguished ere this, and the Editor^s essays would not have been written. 
Some ten or twelve years ago I detected tubercle bacilli in swarms in the 
milk of one of my own cows. As this cow was a valuable one, I had 
turned too deaf an ear to some story of a cough, and her milk was con- 
tinually milked into the pails with the rest This milk, thus i^ted, was 
not only consumed for weeks by my own family, including a little girl and 
her young governess, and by household servants old and young, but by 
two outdoor families, one iucluding a young wife, the other a wife of some 
thirty-five years of age and seven children under twelve years old. For 
six months I anxiously awaited the consequences, but toy little world 
Jmppily said nothing to my tubercle ; as it liappens, none of this company 
has even yet fallen to tubercle. By not a few of these various folk, 
howv^th© milk was drunk freely as a food, probably for the most part 

|fow, can this comparative immunity be raised into a complete immunity 
say, Uy a prstectiv e serum or other animal juice ? Of such a prospect I 
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cannot speak positively ; but 1 have cognisance of oertoin unpublished 
labomtory investigations wl^ich are not without hope in this direction. 
£veu if Bucli an instrument be discovered, we may still prefer prevention 
to antidote, and banishment of the cause to prophylactic and curative 
vaccinations: 

The researches of .Koch and others have shown us with something like 
certainty whence the enemy issues for mischief, chi^iiy in the lung sputum 
of some of the sick, and in the abdominal discharges of. others. It seems 
unnecessary to wait until we leain more of the life history of the parasite 
to act on the provisional supposition that herein are its chief lurking-places. 
Again — I here speak on my own oliServatious — it seems probable that the 
bacillus does not cease from. the sputum for an indefiuitcly long time after 
the apparent cure of the consumptive ‘man. In the animal body again, 
as in the cow, it may lie without giving rise to eminent symptoms ; issuing 
perhaps meanwhile in the milk, whether, we are told, the udder be 
diseased or not. The bacilli in the stools of the subject of abdominal 
consumption liave also their billets ; as, like typhoid bacilli, they may 
gain access to tlie drinking-water, or may reach the bodies of others by 
various other routes. 

To say, as often it is said, that traps arc set in vain for the tubercle 
bacillus in the common air, and therefore tliat it is not a generally pre- 
valent blight, is, I think, too sanguine an inference* It caunot be doubted 
that vre, all of us,. are harbouring, or for the moat part successfully expell- 
ing, the bacillus day by day. For example, in our own laboratories 
Dr. Sydney Sladen, working under Professor ]^nthack, has lately made 
some careful investigations, from \rhich he concludes that in a certain 
town more tlmu half the dairies (nearly three-Bfllis) whose milk was 
examined, contained tubei*cle bacilli in quiintity sufficient to cause tuber- 
culosis in the guinea-pigs inoculated with it. These dairies are supplying 
not only the towu in question, but some large institutions situated in it. 
Unfortunately, as Dr. Sladen observes, it is unjustifiable to assume that 
even the uuoonvicted dairies are safe ; for it was repeatedly found that a 
dairy which on one day supplied milk negative in its reactions supplied 
infecting milk a few days later. It is obvious then that we are bound 
to put m force some such system as that of Professor Bang in Denmark. 
ProDably in few of the dairies here alluded to was there any personal 
neglect, as neglect would at present be reckoned ; all are registered under 
the ordinary sanitary inspection of the di, strict, and all, w nearly all, 
the dairymen, took au intelligent, helpful, and anxious interest in the 
inquiry. 

In America, whence I liave recently returned, among other characters 
of its remarkable people, I seemed to find a much quicker apprehension 
of new ideas ; for instance, in every street-car, waiting-room, and other 
riace of public resort, are placards forbidding persons, under a considera- 
ble fine, to spit, unless in proper spittoons. Everyone seemed to a]>prehend 
the reasons for this regulation, and willingly to acquiesce in it ; although 
it has been asserted that tho citizens of the New World were more prone 
to the habit than those of our own country. 

In suggesting that prevention of the cause may bo better than prevention 
of the disease, I do not forget that with abolition of the tubercle bacillus, 
or at any rate with the exclusion of it from tho avenues of the human 
body, we may favour the growth of a people unselected in this respect, 
onq less antagonistic to the pest, one less inured to invasions. Tliia argu- 
ment;;’ of course, is one which haunts us in all such prophylactic measures ; 
and^ the only reply to be made at present is that we must fulfil obvious 
duties, with some neglect of distant and somewhat visionary consequences. 
If, however, by the experiments of which I have professed some cognisance, 
we should attain the discovery of a preventive serum, or other matter, 
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which can not only bring about greater ^resis^ce to tuberde in 
i^rsoDs already attacked, but can also confer an anRcipatory immunity, 
like that of vaccination in emallpox ; and if, again, such protection be 
found to have a substantial permanence, it may be a question whether 
such a means may be preferable to barring out the cause ; whether, that is, 
in this way an immune population might persist. But at the present stage 
these inquiries are too curious. 

Whether we ^ould register cases of tuberculosis ; and whether we 
diould isolate^ infected perstons, is, however, presently under discussion. 
In the large cities of the l^aited States registration is making great way ; 
the social and other hindrances to registration in England seem considerable ; 
still, registration will probably come about When we demand isolation 
we are, 1 think, fanatics ; that is, we are driving hard one set of arguments 
with a blind eye to contingent and conflicting considerations derived 
from other circumstances which we ignore, or to w*hich we are insensible. 
This is to be' “ logical,” as our French neighbours call it Would it have 
been for the public good to have isolated Henry Bennet or Andrew Clark 
in the midst of a beneficent career ; or now, on early suspicions, to cariy 
off young people to desert islands, to break up families, or to banish a 
br^dwinner on the rather remote chance of consequences whicli we are 
learning successsfully to neutralise ? An old friend of mine came to me 
with well-marked pulmonary phthisis fully fifteen vears ago ; he was, 
and happily still is, a keen sportsman, and one who (letested the notion 
of exile. He was a married man with four children (still healthy and 
now out in society), and he was subject to overt gout — to podagra — ^a good 
sign in the tuberculous, as in the overtly gouty the tendency to protective 
“fibrosis "is stronger. 8o I said, “Live still in the open air, but even 
more so ; take certain proper precautions about your expectoration and 
the like, and continue your present life.” This patient has still phthisis — 


advance phthisis — in Iwth upper lobes ; but he hunts four or five days 
a week, and is still a forward rider, with one of the fastest packs in the 
shires. He is a good neighbour, a good father, a good friend, and a happy 
man. And some of us would have shut him up fifteen years ago ! Now 
such cases occur abundantly in every doctor’s practice. 

Our instant business, to withstand the multiplication of the bacillus 
as best we can, suffices for us ; we may avoid it far better than we do 
at present, and we may awaken in the English public a quicker perception 
of the value of ideas in these, and, for that matter, in all subjects of 
thought than at present prevails, for your ordinary Englishman is as dull 
to ideas as he is valiant in action ; and thirdly, we may provide for the 
victims of tubercle some instruction in the best cure at present known, 
namely, the open-air cure j and see that some tolerable means for carrying 
within the reach of all classes of the commonwealth. 

Knj^y, is the “ open-air cure” a cure for consumption only 1 Are ndt 
the virtues of fresh air rather indirect and confederate than specific in 
their functions f Even from the airiest room we are warned that “ o^ne ” 
as abMnt. In the treatment of many other chronic diseases the open air 
may be an invaluable ally ; in the treatment of typhus fever I ^ved 
j^d published its value thirty years ago, and oftentimes since have seen 
Its value m infective anJ septic affections of many kinda Nay. Mr. 
Au^n Hwtert ^ eloquently procUimed the virtue* of the oMu air, 
the ecH^ed h»lthy man, any time thia ten yeaw or more ; m^tmeer 
^ mm that, at his house in the New Forest, had outied out nis 
Mt* gf ”om a fashion as the moat modem “ air apodal* 

I ^ nothing about the incaasaat and minute medical aupcrvision 

nowadays as aa cMential part of the 
cure of consumption. Close medical supervision and a consistent meth^ 
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of life are good for ail maladies ; bat evei) in the visits of two doctors 
there may be satiety. It is necessary that the patient be watched till the 
|ihysldan has learned all that he has to learn of the patient, until he has 
impressed his will and instilled his hopes into the patient ; bnt^ this done, 
eay in two or three weeks, unless in the case of featner-headed or obstinate 
persons, no such numerous assistance is necessary or even desirable. In 
onr institution the routine of the house will i^ulate each individual, 
and the doctor’s visits to each may be rarer, unless some symptoms of ill 
omen appear. 

For a patient treated at home, a careful mode of life must be prescribed 
on paper, and superintended by smue steadfast and sensible friend. To 
proclmm that the daily, nay, even the hourly, return of the physician is 
an essential paii; of the cure is, 1 think; mischievous, if it were only that 
the enormous cost of it would make the provision of houses for the open- 
air treatment for the poorer classes almost impracticable.— 

January 1899. 


THE OPEN-AIR CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 

A Personal Experience. 

In an article, ^ Tuberculosis in Man and Beast,’ in this Review for 
October, Sir Herbert Maxwell has made a clear and telling statement of 
the case in favour of immediate action being taken to combat the terrible 
disease, tuberculosis in cattle, wliich so affects the interests of man. In 
his paper he brings together all that is supposed to be known about the 
disease, but stims short of suggesting any means of suppressing and 
eradicating it. The best he has to offer is the system of partial isolation— 
which is really no isolation at all — of unsound fi-om sound animals as 
carried on in Denmark. The sound and unsound animals are kept under 
the same roof and are separated only by a moveable partition. If such 
a system were adopted it would do harm rather than good, for such half- 
measures would only prevent more radicjil steps, which ai'e an absolute 
necessity, being taken. 

It may not be out of place here for me to make my excuses for taking 
it upon myself to write on this subject. As Sir Herbert Maxwell puts it, 
a layman speaking to laymen may be more easily understood than a 
scientist ; and with laymen it finally rests whether any steps are to be 
taken in such matters or not. I may be qualified in a degree to speak,, since 
from xny training as a chemist I inay not be quite so ignorant of the 
subject as I otherwise might have been, and, moreover — and this to me 
is excuse enough for writing — I have myself been a consumptive, affected 
with acute phtnisis, and yet have been perfectly cured by the rational 
treatment wliich I will aftewai-ds try to explain. I therefore think that 
J am to some extent entitled to speak, since 1 know, from my own case, 
more about this disease than most scientists could possibly know by theory, 
for I have found out, by bitter experience, what are the best possible 
things for consumpdves, and what the worst possible. Indeed, 1 could 
not help writing. For three years I have watched the blind gropings after 
the truth of the most learned scientists in this country. I have watched 
the half-truths they have — not discovered— but been driven by Continen- 
tal scientists to acknowledge, and the wrong positions they have taken up, 
while all the time thousands were dying who might have been saved, and 
1 could keep silent no longer. 

^^-JPerhaps the best way for me to treat the subject is to start with my 
OTO casej and then to show how it is possible to save practically every 
consumptive person in this country, if only public interest could be 
aroused, and the necessary means employed to bring about a result so 
desirable from every point of view. 
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Ib the summer of 1895 I completely broke down in health. I was at 
that time twenty-eight years of age. I must have been ill for some veiy 
considerable time — perhaps eighteen mouths or two years — without realisiog 
the cause of my excessive languor and weakness. I was examined by 
Drs. A. B. Mitchell and Whitla of Belfast, who both told me the same 
thing -that my case was very desperate, that I was suifering from acute 
phthisis. My weight, as taken by Dr. Whitla at that time, wtis 9 st. 7 lb. 
I was oi^ered to stop work and go into the country to live, and to have com- 
plete rest. No one, ui3^self least of all, ever expected to see me well again. 
At first I got considerably worse. Weakness became move apparent, night 
sweats more copious, cough more severe, and throat, &c., infiamed. I set 
my house in order, believing firmly that my days were numbered, imd 
that they were few. Gradually, however, I began to gain weight, owing 
to the nourishing fo(*d provided for mo by my fri<»iids. I should think 
that during the three mouths I stayed in Ireland I drank more than half 
a gallon of milk eveiy day. When I had been three rao'hths in the counr 
try a friend advised me to go to Nordracb, in the Black Forest, where 
he had himself been, and where be had received more good and made 
more progress in a few months than he liad in the previous seven 
years, during which, as 1 knew, he had been ill of phthisis. He had been 
two voyages to the Cape, two winters at Davos, and in fact had tried 
every known remedy and treatment without any result. Then he heard 
of Nordrach, w'hero he finally got cured. He is now quite well aud 
strong, is living in England winter and summer, aud attending to bis 
business. I decided to give Nordrach a trial, for, from what my friend 
said of the treatment there and of its results, I could well believe that 
it was the most likely way of effecting a cure, if the cure of such a 
disease were possible. 

I arrived at Nordracli early in October 1895. My weight wa.s 138 Ih., 
or 9 st. 12 lb. I left Nordrach towards the end of January 1896— in 
three and a half months— quite cured. During that time I Inul gained 
almost 3 st. in weight. On my return I weighed 176 lb., or 12 st. 8 lb., 
and my chest measurement had increased 6 inches. I here give my weight 
and gain per week during the progress of my cure. 

First week, 12th of October, 1895, 138 lb. or 9 st. 12 lb. ; second week, 
143 lb. ; third week, 147 lb. ; fourth week, 149 lb. ; fifth week, 153 lb. ; 
sixth week, 157 lb. ; seveutli week, 160 Ib. ; eighth week, 163 lb. ; ninth 
week, 166 lb. ; tenth week, 168 lb. ; eleventh week, 168 lb. ; twelfth week, 
1691b.; thirteentn week, 170 lb.; fourteenth week, 1731b,; fifteenth 
week, 174 lb. ; sixteenth week, the 24th of January, 1896, 176 lb. or 
12 st. 8 lb. 

Since that time, now almost thi’ee years ago, I liave kept in perfect 
h^tb and maintained a weight of from 12 st. 4 lb. to 12Ht. 7 lb,, at 
whi<di figure I at present turn the scales. It i.s certainly a struggle to gtft 
up one's weight, but when tliat has been aecomplisbed one lias only to 
eat a normal amount to maintain it. I have now of course no cough, my 
luu^ are quite healed and not a trace of tuberculosis left, and 1 am quite 
as likely, to remain sound as any person who has never been affected— 
more likely, I think, because I know how to live aud what to avoid. I 
have since mv return been examined by doctors who knew me before aud 
daring my illness, and they have all pronounced me perfectly sound. Quito 
lately, in July, before the British Medical Association in Edinburgh, some 
of tbe greatest authorities on the chest examined me and found luy lungs 
he^ed and in a healthy condition. If my case were an isolated one 
it would oonvin^ nobody, some other cause would be adduced to account 
w the r^very, but it is also the case of hundreds of others who have 
perfectly cured at Nordrach, and who have been fitted again to take 
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their part in the work of life. ‘ I may say that I have worked as hard 
since my recovery as ever 1 did in my life, but with coiisidembly altered 
methods, and with a deal more care to the essentials of rest and nourish- 
ment, and the avoidance of the things— such as impure air— which tended 
to bring about my breakdown. I may mention that the windows of my 
house are never, closed, but are kept open winter and summer, with nothing 
but the best results ; that I never wear an overcoat or carry an umbrella 
in the wettest or coldest weather ; and chat 1 have been drenched dozens 
of times without cliangiug my clothes or catching a cold. This generally 
is the mode of life followed by those who have been to Nordrach. Before 
going there they are weakly dying consumptives ; on Iheir return they 
are strong, hardy and healthy men and women, capable of standing any 
climate — ^and climate certainly has nothing to do either with the cause or the 
mre of comwnvptwn — provided they lead the retisonable lives that all of 
us, strong and weak alike, should lefwl. 11 may be said that these cur es are 
not permanent ; but it is in their poviuaiieucy that they iire so different 
from many improvements in condition received elsewhere, which seldom 
last. Cases that were cured ten 3 'ears go, when Dr. Walther first started 
his treatineut at Nordrach, still remain <|uito well, Jiud will continue well 
flo long as they live within the bouiuis of reason. I have been back at 
work three years, and feel better now than when I returned. 

I was fornrerly always thin and delieaU*, subject to constant colds and 
ill-health. During the last three years J have not been absent fiom busi- 
ness a single day through illness, and my general health is completely 
restored. 

I emphatically afhrm that consumption is not a fatal disease, that not a 
single life should be lost through it, if only the proper means of grappling 
with it were employed. 

It is not for me to enter into the scientilic aspect of the disease. An ex- 
cellent paper on Nordrach is contributed by Dr. 11. aVIamler Smytli, himself 
a patient cured there, to the British Medical Jourmil of the 1st of October. 
I shall, how'ever, give a rougli outline of the treatment as carried out by 
Dr. Otto Walther, and to a great extent originated and perfected by him 
at Nordrach, in the Baden Black Forest, Oermany, The results he obtains 
are so much better than are got at any other sanatorium that Nordrach is 
the best place to take as a pattern when erecting sanatoria in this country. 

The three outstanding features of Dr. Walther’s treatment are : — ^ 

(1) Over-feeding, — Dr. Walther holds that there can be no cure wichout 
weight-gaining. He c^irries this to its logical conclusion, and stuffs his 
patients to their utmost capacity. It is amazing the amount one caw eat 
when forced to it ; twice or three times as much as one would feel inclined 
to eat. There is no harshness used, but somehow the Doctor is able to 
make every one eat Uie amount necessary. The food is of ordinary kind, 
Ibut consists of plenty of milk, fats of all kinds, meats, potatoes, vegetibles, 
butter, bread, cheese, fraits, sweets, &c. Tlfb gain in weight is often enor- 
mous. I have know’^n a patient to gain S lb. in one week, and another to 
double his weight while at Nordrach. Every one gains weight. Each 
patient is weighed every week ; and as there is a friendly rivalry as to who 
will gain the most, there is a stimulus to good eating. This over-feeding 
causes no ill efiecls ; indeed girls come there who have taken very little 
solid or nourishing food for mouths, and start at once on this heroic treat- 
ment, showing signs of immediate improvement. We used to say amongst 
<hixselves, or when impressing on a new comer the necessity for eating 
largdy, that we had to eat three times the ordinary amount of food ; one 
portion to replace natural waste ; a second portion to replace the extra waste 
from the disease ; and a third portion to put on weight so that the system 
might be strengthened and ffually get the better ox the disease. As the 
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weight increases tlje patient begins to feel more fit, ami to realise^ that at 
last he has stumbled on the ri^t treatment. The cough leaves^ him after 
the first few weeks. This irritating cough is nothing but an ordinary cola 
which the patient has all along been too weak to throw ofi& But now he 
is able to master it, and as a consequence his luu^ get more rest and he 
himself more sleep. The chest begins to expand, the lungs to head, and 
little by little, unconsciously and without effort, the patient's bent shoulders 
begin to straighten. Every fresh sign of returning health is of untold en- 
couragement and good to him ; and besides he sees others getting cured 
and leaving for home. There are thi^e good meals a day. I am sure tbme 
is no place where there is so much food consumed per head as at Nordrach. 
And that by dying consumptives who are generally supposed to have no 
appetite ! The meals are at long intervals, and there are no snacks allowed 
between whiles. Breakfast at 8, dinner at 1, and supper at 7 o'clock. 
Patients are. required to be in their rooms to rest on their couches for an 
hour before each meal. Immediately after a walx one is too tired to 
well, but when an hour's vest has been taken one has as much of an appetite 
as it is ever possible at Noidrach to have. Besting is alwa 3 rB to be taken 
stretched out at full length on a couch, as in that way the maximum 
amount of rest is obtained. No medicines are ever given, as they can do 
no good, and only upset the stomach. 

(2) Regulatim of tlie amount of exertion and rest — lloctors at home little 
realise that this is such an importont matter. Ortaiiily there is nothing 
so harmful to a consumptive patient as ovev-exertioii in any fomi, mental 
or bodily. Even too great intentiiess in reading a novel, or, let us say, the 
excitement and engrossedness of listening to a concert, are injurious. Dr. 
Walther gives great att^eiitioii to this nmtter of regulating the amount of 
exertion, for he says that more consumptives kill themselves by doing too 
much than in any other way. Each patient has to take his temperature, by 
the rectum, four times every day, and to note it on a chart. The Doctor 
visits him three times a day, and can tell at a glance from the temperature 
chart if the patient is doing jis he ought, and instructs him accordingly ; 
whether he is to be in bed, to He on his couch, to sit outside, or to go a long 
or a short walk. When there is fever the patient is required to be in bed 
until such time as tlie lerufieraturo becomes normal. In old-standing and 
obstinate cases this is sometimes for months. When in bed the patient is 
expected to eat quite as much as when going about. Walking is generally 
upnill, and always at a snail's pace, so tliat the lungs are exercised without 
being exerted, and are thus strengthened and healed. These walks are in- 
erted in leng^ as the }»atieut grows stronger, until by the time he is 
miite cui'ed he is allowe^l to walk long distances, say ten miles, and is so 
tnoroughly hardened and confirmed in health that he is able on his return 
home to at once resume work. When cured, the erstwhile patient is sent 
back to this country as readily in mid-winter as in midsummer. Wintei^ 
in fact is the best time for consumptives under the Nordradi treatment^ 
as then they eat more and gain weight more rapidly. Ten hours' sleep 
every night for each patient ; to bid at nine and up at seven o'clock* 
Though one may not be sleeping all the time, yet one is resting. The 
Doctor is very much displeased when any one disregards his instructions 
on these matters. Indeed the patient soon finds out for himself that 
the laws laid down are for bis good. Over-exertion to the leiigth 
of fatigue results in return of cough or fever, or tells a tale in some <^er 
unpleasant way. 

Pure air.— From the moment of arrival until leaving Nordrach the 
parent never breathes one breath of any but the purest air, as Nordrach 
18 m the Bbck Forest at an elevation of 1,500 feet, suiToundcd by trees, 
auo a long way off from a town or even a village, Ihe casement windows 
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of the sanatoria are kept wide open day and nighty winter and summer, 
and in some instances tlie windows are taken completely out of the frames. 
Thus it is practically an out door life the patient lives continuously. There 
is therefore no danger of chills on going out iu any kind of whether or at 
any hour, as the temperature within and without is equal. So pleasant 


considerable height — 1,500 feet, with a rise iu the longer walks of another 
1,500 feet — the patient^ to get the same amount of oxygen into the system 
must breathe relatively more of the*rarehed air, and thus expand the lungs. 
In this way the lungs ai’e completely flooded with pure air ; all the odd 
corners and crannies, which he has hardly used for years, are ventilated, 
which the easy walking uphill is eminently calculated to effect, while at the 
same time the almost absolute rest the patient enjoys allows the lungs to be 
practically undisturbed, and so permits the healing process to proceed. 
The climate is much the same as at home. There is quite as high a rainfall, 
and in winter it is much colder. But it has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that climate has absolutely nothing to do with the case. There the 
patients, who go out regularly, day after day, in all kinds of weather, some- 
times walk for hours at a time in the rain, without ever thinking of chang- 
ing their wet clothes afterwards. This course I still adopt, and And that 
such a wetting — sometimes twice in one day — never does me any harm 
whatever. I asked Dr. Walther if he thought his system could be carried 
ou with hope of success in this country. He said that it could be worked 
here quite as well as at Nordrach, or as in the balmiest clime ; that all that 
was required was a place where pure air was to be had, situated well away 
from a town, at a fair elevation, and the man to see that the system was 
properly carried out. I am uow convinced that this is pierfectly true, 
Absolutely nothing else is needed. Freedom from wind, a nigh average of 
Kunshiue, dry climate, and all such other things as are generally supposed 
to be so necessary, go for nothing. And this is the crux of the whole 
matter. It is possible to cure here, on the spot, almost all the people of 
this country who are ill of phthisis ! Why, then, are Siinatoria not erected 
at once to cure the hundreds of thousands of those who are ill, and who 
have not the means to go abroad— hundreds of thousands who are as certain- 
ly doomed to death as if they were already under the sod, if some such 
steps be not at once taken ? It is sad to think that all these people must 
die, when they might easily be saved. 

These are the three features of the cure : nourishment, rest, and fresh 


air. Of course there are details in the treatment. Every patient is ex- 
amined once a month, both as to his lungs and sputum. Each month the 
symptoms of disease become leas and less evident, until there comes a time 
wiieii the Doctor, after examining the patient's chest, will say, H can hear 
absolutely nothing.' That indeed is a nappy moment for the patient. The 
lungs are quite healed, and the sputum likely to be free from bacilli. After 
assurance is made doubly sure by injecting the sputum into a guinea-pig, 
and waiting a few weeks to see that there is no unfavourable result, the 
happy patient — now a patient no longer — is free to leave Nordrach and go 
whithersoever he listetn. As a matter of fact, their most intimate friends 
often do not recognise in the stalwart, broad-chested fellows the dying 
consumptives they knew but a few months before. 

lOnly forty to flfty patients are taken at Nordrach, Dr. Walther says it 
is lihpossible to properly overlook more, and it can be easily understood 
that ne is besieged with applications for rooms long before he is able to 
accommodate the applicants. It is in the matter of this effective supervision 
that the results got at Nordrach are so much better than can be obtained 
elsewhere. If one thinks for a moment this will not seem strange. At 
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JDiavos and places friends of tiie patients and othera unite with them 
in having a gooa time, and retider it almost an impossibility for a cui^ to 
be effected, ^ordrac^ as far as 1 can discover, is the only sanatorium 
where this thorough, constant, personal supervision is exercised, and it tells 
in a fnarvelloiis way in the results. Instead of twenty-five to thirty per 
cent, cured at other sanatoria, and those only the most favourable cases, 
flinty per cent I shonld say are cured at Nordrach, and many of those 
would be cases of the very worst type and of the longest standing, that liad 
most likely come from other sanatoria to Nordnwih as a last resort 

Taking all cases— favourable and unfavourable — the average time neces- 
sary to eifect a. cure is five to six months Some are c,ured in two moaths, 
•others (a few) need as many years. As to what is a hopeless case there is 
no saying. I tliink Dr./Walther never* gives up hope. Certainly lie has 
cured cases that were considered absolutely hojieles? by every other autho- 
rity. But it is to be hoped that, with increasing kuowle4ige and better 
precautiou^y 'measures, such cases as are almost beyond all hope will no 
longer be met with, so tliat soon there should be no doubt as to every one 
being cured, if only we set about establishing a rational system of treatment 
on a proper scale. 

The advance in our knowdedge of tuberculosis of late years has been 
immense* It is now no longer considered, in the best-informed circles, as 
incurable, and it has been proved beyond doubt ilmt it is mt heretiitary. 
There is never disease, active or latent, in the offsi)ring unless the w*omb 
itself of the mother is diseased — a veiy rare occurrence. In the case of 
^cattle, as veterinarians know, it has been proved that it is not an hereditary 
disease by the experiments conducted by Sir Thomas (xibson-Cannichacl, 
in his pedigree herd at Castlecraig, some of the soundest aud best- 
known animals of which have b€«n bred off tuberculous parents. The idea 
that it was an hereditary disease got abroad no doubt in somewhat the 
following way. In a family in which one or both of the parents are con- 
sumptive the children are constantly in contact with an infectious disease. 
The fact of the parents having fallen victims to the malady is an indication 
that they were weakly constituted. The children are naturally weakly 
constituted also, and are tlierefore liable to take this or any otlier infectious 
disease. That is all. To begin with there is oeriaiuly no disease in the 
•children’s systems. But living in the same unhealthy surroundings and 
bad circumstances as their parents, and being badly nourished, either from 
necessity or through a constitutional distaste for proper nourishing food, 
they naturally sooner or later most likely contract the disease. This gave 
rise to the idea that consumption runs in families. But if the cliildren were 
taken away from those had surroundings, and brought up mtionally and 
be^thfully, they would be quite as free and immune from the diseiise ^ the 
^uldren of the healthiest parents. On the other hand the very healtliiest 
people, with the best possible ^family histories,’ become affiicUd with phthi- 
sis through disregard of the laws which make for healtli. So loug as the 
body is in health, well nourished and well cared for, there is no danger from 
i^ection. One may then, without any danger, commit the generally cou- 
eidered suicidal act of going out in rain for hours without overcoat or other 
protection, and without afterwards having a change of clothing, and do 
many other such terrible things without any other result than an increased 
belid in the wisdom of keeping strong in order to defy disease. It is only 
when the system gets below par, through some of the hundred and one 
mgendes that tena to reduce it, that there is danger. Then the disease 
that are everywhere are ready to take hold of their victim, when the 
blood agents have not the vitality to overcome aud exterminate the 
Inliwdera 

IQna, then, is what we know about tuberculosis. It is quite curable ; it 
is not baieditary j it is not devdoped spontaneously^ but mrectly by infeo- 
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tloa either by food, or inhalation, or other snch ttieane. The commiipicabi- 
lity of phthisia is coming to be realised in earnest. In: New York it is as 
eornpiilsory to notify a case of consumption as to notii^ a case of any other ' 
infectious disease. Aiid what is true with regard to tul^cidosis in man to 
squMy true mth regard to tuberculosis ini cattle, for it w emctly the sanm 
wisease^ dfmloped in the same hind of organism awd ameudble to the same 
treatment What that treatment is 1 have endeavoured to show. There 
could not be produced, 1 believe, an authoritative cure from tuberculosia 
by any other means Uian by those I have indicated.. Certainly the usual 
remedies, such as injection of tuberculin, administering guaiaool carbonate, 
ereasote, &c., produce no satisfactory results. Cod liver oil as a curative 
agent is not in the question, as it is practically the treatment I speak of in 
one of its branches — namely, seeking to build up the patient's system by 
added nourishment. Bui cod liver oil is not sudh a go(^ form of nourish" 
ineut as the xnore natural fats and foods, such as butter, milk, and fat meats, 
etc., siuce it has the tendency to produce nausea. Take the case of any one^ 
who has beeu cured of tulierculosis by apparently otlier means— say an 
invalid who had gone to Australia. The chances were great against his 
recovering there ; but granted that lie did recover, it was not by taking 
medicine tliat he got better. I contend that his recovei^ was entirely due 
to the three remedial agents : plenty of good food, rest, and fresh air. 
These are just a reversfil of the conditions which brought about his illnesat 
When he went to Australui it was either to do no wbrk or to take up somo 
very light employment. He lived in the bush an open-air life, and as a 
cousoijueuce of the change for the better in his surroundings his lost appetite 
returned, and he soon began to gain in weight. This gave him a start, 
w’hich he was able to improve upon until he was quite cured, when it is 
certftiu lie could be no other than a big burly fellow in oompaxdson to his 
former self. 

Berluips the use of tuberculin, of all the attempted cures, is the most like- 
ly one to prove serviceable. But at present it is valueless, as even Profes- 
sor McCall Anderson, who writes in the British Medical Journal of October 

1 on ‘A l*lea for tlie more General TTae of 'rubercnlin,* has to admit ‘ 

This improvement,' consequent on the iujectiou of tuberculin, ‘is but too 
often temporary, the morbid condition I'elapsing sooner or later after the 
treatment is slopped. The accuracy of those observations cannot be gaiitr 
said." He goes on to say that, in addition to the injection of tuberculin, 
other means should be resorted to, such as good food, pure air, and other 
antistrumous remedies. 

There is no saying of what use tuberculin may prove to be iu the future, 
when its preparation and proper use have been thoroughly mastered, when 
used in conjunction with the Novdrach treatment. It is believable that it 
might prove to be of great utility in arresting the development of the 
disease, or perhaps in completely eliminating tuberculosia from the system, 
leaving the rational treatment, under better conditions, to rapidly build up* 
the system and ensure a permanent cure. I think it is probable that, even 
HOW, such forms of the disease as lupus would yield to the proper use of 
tuberculin, if at the same time tlie patient's system were thoroughly nourish- 
ed and built up. It has lately been reported that Professor Denys, Uni- 
versity of Louvain, has discovered a new serum by which he affirms he caa 
cure tuberculosis, which contention it is said he makes after exhaustive 
experiments. It is to be hoped that this is so, and that it is not aiio^er 
fa^ liope such as Koch and Verneuil raised. But, even if it be true, it is 
cerQUn that the injection of a sei*um could not possibly build up the shatter- 
ed system. Tlie very best it could do would be to aiTest the disease by 
destroying the bacilli, and therefore in any case the Nordraoh system would 
have to be resorted to in order that the .strength might be restored. 

Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart says that tuberculosis destroys as many 
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lives as all tbe zymotic diseases combined, 50,000 to 70,000 dWng annually 
from it in the British Isles. It accounts for at least one-sixth of the total 
death-rate. At a moderate estimate it affects 30 per cent, of all the cattle 
in this country. The question is, How are we to make use of the know- 
led|^ we now possess in the alleviation or eradication of such a scourge f 
Evidently, since it is infectious, the first step towards mastering it is to stop 
the spread of the disease by keeping healthy subjects from becoming affect- 
ed. The next step is to cure those who are affected, and at the same time, 
by periodic compulsory examination of all subjects, to discover at once fresh 
cases. These fresh cases 'would be affected in such a slight degree that 
they would easily and quickly be restored to perfect health. By these 
means — ^preventing the spread of the disease, curing ib the utmost extent 
the existing cases and singling out at once fresh cases for removal and treat- 
ment — tuberculosis in man and beast would at no distant date be eradi- 
cated, and a death from such a cause would be as rare iu this country as a 
.death from leprosy. — Nineitemth Century ^ January lti99. 
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THE VICEROY ON WESTERN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

The utterances of Lord Cnrzon ever since his desigfnation to the 
Viceroyt^lty of India have bcfen an aj^rceahh* Mirprize t:> all classes 
of people liere. His Lordship- took the first opportunity after his 
nomination to ffhc out his mind about the country he was to rule 
and the duties of tlie viceroy in a way which showed not only the 
genuine earnestness and the fervid enthusiasm of his nature, but 
a keen sense of responsibility rare in these days, — qualities without 
which no amount of mere ability can fit a man to be a ruler of 
millions of his fellow-beings, far less of the millions of India 
with a glorious past and a deplorable present. 

It is said that it docs not cost a man anything to be sympathe- 
tic and kind to his fellow-creatures. We do not think this is a 
porrect .view of human nature as it is. If it really did cost 
nothing, if indeed it was easy to feel for others, to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, then tlie world would have been different 
from .what it is, and It would not have required prophets to 
preach that doctrine even at the expense of their lives. Whether 
it is an acquired perversity through a primeval fall, or whether it is 
an original constitutional fault inherited from ancestors other than 
our seeming kind, the fact is that love of self is still tlie predomi- 
mint passion, and that from this haye sprung all the evils 
against which prophets and reformers, poets and philosophers, 
have raised their voices in all ages and in all countries, and we 
must say, not always in vain. We believe, and' the history of 
the world proves, that it is really an effort to rise above self. 
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and a most stupendous oiTort for a man to saciiHce self. And, 
therefore, unselfishness nnd pliilantliroplij are renlly rnentovions 
arid worthy oF the hi<>*hest praise. Hence it is tliat our new 
viceroy utterances have called fortli the adniiration and tlie 
gratitude oF all our countrymen. 

Lord Curzon has thus raised the most sanguine expectations 
in all that he will do all in his power For tlie good oF India. It is 
true, as lie has himself warned us, that the time for congratula- 
tion is not when he is putting on, but will coine^ when he puts 
oir his armour, that is, when he lays down his olRce. Never- 
theless, the heart of all India is throbbing with the hope that 
iio will be true to the words he has already uttered. Hence 
all his uttetances and all his acts are being watched wij^ eager- 
mss, not unmixed with some anxiety. And hence it is that 
v/e have ventured to offer a few remarks on a recent utterance 
oF His Excellency oF which it is necessary in our hurbhle opinion 
that he should see the Full significance. 

Speaking at the last annual meeting (on March 3) of the 
Countess oF Dufferin I‘\ind For supplying Female Medical Aid 
to tlie Women oF India, his Ijordship had to allude to the return of 
the* European Aryans to their Asiatic brethren ns their conquerors, 
hut he (lid so with a delicacy wliieh only a real and genuine 
ree<>gnition of kinshij) could dictate, wliieh wliile it softened the 
position of the former in respect of the latter, gave broad and 
uu'oistakahle hints to the former as to their duties and respousi- 
hiillies the fulfilment of which only was the justification of 
t!i< ir intrusion. r]uropoan Aryans had, in their long sojourn 
in the West, acquired much knowledge and made many dis- 
coveries, and it was their duty to make their brethren of Asia 
rliarers of those blessings. Lord Curzon enumerated these bless- 
ings under four heads, of religion, law, literature, and science^ 
and made appropriate observations under each ol* these. With 
respect to iho three first, he wis(dy rerniirked, “some doubts may 
i>e legitimately entertained,'^ and }>ointed out in a most admira- 
ble spirit of toIerjine(j what the grounds of those doubts may 
hr. But as we are ooucerin'd with the last gift we will confinS 
ourselves to a consideration of the remarks which fell from his 
Lordship on this subject. 

Ami novv I conui U) the. last boon, which is science, am! medi- 
cal science in particular," said his Lorship, “and about this 
I say that m> two opinions can possibly he entertained. There 
may be prejudices, and there may be scruples arising from long 
custom, or from ignoramre, or from other causes, hut doulits there 
cannot possibly he; and I say this, that if we had come back 
West with our medicine in our hand, and with 
tbaf should have been justified in our return. For 

what is flmPiiedical science that we bring you ? It is no mere 
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eollecfwn oC proffmaticnl or experimental rules; it is built oti 
the bed rook of pare and irrefutable science,,^^ 

As rej^ards sc'ienoe in general, modicfil science excepted^ v.*(? 
are in full accord with tlie Viceroy. In India we had no scienix* 
properly so called^ not even the rudiments of any. Even tK j 
most ancient of sciences, astronomy, pei’haps of Indian ori^y in, 
has retnained at the lowest sta^e, as it could not but witiioui 
the law which governs the movements of all matter, includinrj; 
4ihe heavenly bodies, the law-^f gravitation. Beyond the practi- 
cal knowled^re of makin<r a few compounds arrived at by repeated 
trials and lucky ^'uesses, chemistry as a science did not exi.sl, 
Tlie same with the mechnivioal sciences. Physios, without 
electrost|^ics, electrodynamics and magnetics, without optics, 
without Acoustics, all wliioh are the most modern sciences par 
CiTcellence, could not possibly exist and did not exist. Tlierc was 
no anatomy and no ])hysioloo:y, and ihereffn’c biolo»y, vc^el:'l 
or animal, did not exist. Art we had in abundance; rn^st 
exejuisile and even stupendous art, art which to this day is lli ? 
admiration of the world and is still inimitable, hut it was fn t 
which depended for its development not upon scientific know- 
ledt^e hut upon delicacy of the lingers, upon the aesthelie faeulty, 
and upon lon< 2 c continued hereditary practice for ag‘es. So it ib 
no e\ii|;’‘^eration to say that soienee is a real gift from oin 
Western j)rethren, a g*ift of inestimable value* inasmuch as it 
has triven us not only material comforts unknown before, hut h;..- 
enabled us to read the works of the Creator in their true natuiv, 
as they arc, not as they are pictured by our imag-ination, ainl Ijos 
thus, been the means of correcting^ our misconceptions. of ti e 
objects around us, misconceptions which are the parent of all 
superstition and false relig'ion, the gfreatest curses of the world. 

We have spoken of science in g*enonil, excepting^ medicine, ;oi- 
visedly. For all other science than medicine has arrived* at iUe 
positive stagfe, that is, a stag^e at which all controversy ami 
ditference of opinion about .fundamental principles liave ceased, 
and there is perfect unanimity about the law or laws whiehi 
govern the wliole body of j)arli(ailar sciences. The votiivios 
of medicine alone still continue divided in opinion as to what 
the fundamental principles are or should be, or how tliey should 
be applied. The difference of opinion in medicine still is s^^ 
grreat as there would be in astronomy if the Ptolemaic theoiy 
of the heavens with the Cartesian vortices were the belief of 
the majority of astronomers and the Copernican system with tiic 
hw of gravitation of a small minority. It is a fact, not imu.li 
fcr the credit of the medical profession, at large, that thou::; h 
the true law in medicine was discovered just a century ago, i!. 
still continues not only unacknowledged and Uj^^gnized I v 
the largest majority, but those, whom couscieuc^JPF compelk 1 
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to avow its truth and to adopt it in their practice with benefit to 
their patients, are being persecuted with a degree of severity and 
intolerance which is a disgrace to men who profess to be men of 
science. It is this lamentable fact which has prompted os to lay 
our views before the Viceroy. 

To make ourselves clear it is necessary tliat we should point 
out that medical science is a vague terra. Ordinarily, in this 
term are included all tlie preliminary sciences, a knowledge of 
which is essential to a proper understanding ot medical science 
proper. These are human anatomy and physiology, physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoolog\\ To these have been recently 
added comparative anatomy and physiology, biology as a 
distinct science, bacteriology, and hygiene. If te proper 
function of medicine be defined to be the treatmcnT/ of dis- 
ease by drugs, then the sciences above enumerated form but 
auxilliary though indispensable branches of medicine. ’ But if the 
function be to cure as well as to pre\ent disease, then medicine 
should include hygiene as an essential branch. Even taking this 
comprehensive view of medical science it must be admitted that 
the treatment of disease by drugs, or therapeutics as it is also 
called, must be pronounced to be the most important branch. 

The question naturally arises, what did the Viceroy mean by 
medical science. He himself asked the question, what is this 
medical science that we bring you?*^^ and answered it tlius : It 
is no mere collection of pragmatical or experimental rules; it is 
built on the bed rock of pure and irrefutable science.'^ If His 
Excellency meant the anxilliary sciences mentioned above, and 
hygiene was included in them, then his words are literally true. 
For those sciences have been and are being cultivated by what 
we must now call the old school with a zeal and in a way so as 
to leave nothing to be desired. They have been and are being 
daily advanced with a rapidity which is astonishing. New 
light is being thrown on the etiology of disease. The morbid 
changes produced by disease are being brought to light with 
improved instruments of research. New instruments (the latest 
being the X-Ray apparatus) are being invented for the ex-^ 
ploration of the interior of the body. The result of all this is, 
that diagnosis, so far as the localization of morbid lesions, 
morbid products and foreign bodies is concerned, has been 
brought almost to perfection, and surgery has become as auda- 
cious as it is successful. 

Now what of therapeutics or medical science proper as culti- 
vated by the old school? Has it not been, as described hy its 
own professors, a science of fashions rather than of healing ? Has 
not fashion in treatment ruled among practitioners of medicine 
jcttiias lai||||||||^ dress rules amongst the fair sex? Dr. Walter 
Oarr>, at tl||||||Pming of the hist session of the Royal Free Hospi- 
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tal School of Medicine for Women, chose the Influence of 
Fashion in Medicine as the text of his introductory address. 

** It is interesting and instructive, alheii somewhat humiliating, 
study said he, even if we confine ourselves to comparatively 
recent times, to follow the influence and va"arie>s of fashion in 
pathological theories and dogmas and jitill pjore in the do>main of 
treatraent.^^ He passed in review a few of the chief methods 
which have been popular in the treatment of fever and inflamma- 
tion as exemplified in such wtjibnuirked and relatively common 
diseases as pneumonia, typhoid fever, and rheumatic fever.^^ At 
first blood-letting and inerciirialization and starvation up to and 
even beyond tolerance jirevailed, followed by a tremendous reaction 
of overfeeding and over stimulation with enormous quantities of 
alcohol. This in its turn was followed by the Temperance Hospital 
where all alcoholic stimulants were forbidden. Then came the 
fashion of trying to, reduce the temperature either by the direct 
application of cold or by the administration of drugs, which received 
the name of antipyretics, such as antipyrin, anti-febrin, phenace- 
tin, &c. It was not till hecatombs of patients had fallen victims 
to this rational and most scientilic ti*eatment, was the discovery 
made that even though it was possible to reduce tiu‘, temperature 
it was not equally possible to relieve the attendant symptoms ; 
that although vve might cut short a pyrexia we could not cut 
short the disease of which the pyrexia was merely one of the symp- 
toms \ and, further, whilst we were attempting exclusively to 
reli^'ve the one symptom, the higli temperature, other symptoms 
might get worse and even new ones might develop.^' 

Referring to the various ways in which fashion has from 
time to time swayed pathology, diagtmsis, and treatment of 
other diseases than fevers and inflammations, Dr. Carr ex- 
claims, What an opening is afforded for tlie medical cynic by 
the way in which newly discovered drugs arc boomed, recom- 
mended as remedies in every possible disease, and lauded as 
soveroigii cures for a dozen diverse conditions, * * to be 

consigned to oblivion.^^ And referring to tubercular diseases, 
«nd the* recent much vaunted specific of Dr. Koch, he says — 
A whole address might easily be devoted to a record 
of the different pathological views held as to tubercle and 
phthisis and an account of the various remedies advocated for 
their cure, from the specific of some obscure empiric whom we 
contemptuously disignate a quack up to the scientific remedy, 
elaborated by some leading pathologist whose discovery under 
most augnst and imperial patronage, sets the whole civilized 
Wrld in a flatter, of excitement until it, too, is relegated to the 
limbo of useless discoveries.*^ 

Dr. Carr last of all deals with two especi al l y fashionable 
methods of treatment which are quite the rage W the present 
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davj aiJ<l over whicli members- of the old school are jubilant as> 
the latest oiitcome- of the scientitie development of medicine, 
namely, the use of aniimil extracts and the use of imtitoxin. The* 
theory is that diseases may l^e g'rouped under two heads, thoscs^ 
in. winch some orijan or tissue is aifected so that its secretion 
internal or external is suppressed or altered, and those due to a 
xnicro-or^ani'^m or its toxin. In the ease of the former tlie 
extract of the corre.'^pondinjr or^aii or tissue of some healihy 
animal, and in the ea>e of the latter, the antitoxin of the corres- 
ponding micro-organism, must he the remedies n'speclively. Is it 
the thyroid, or the liver, or any other organ tliat is diseased ? Tlie 
extract of that organ of some animal ouglit to prove curative, 
and the lato Dr. jbown-Sc'quard was in smd) ra]>tures with a 
particular extract that he called it the elixir of life. ^Again, in 
the case of cholera, Die antitoxin of the comma baeillns must 
be the remedy lor the disease. And so on. How delight fully 
simple, observes Dr. Carr with a touch of cynicism, will be 
the medicine of the future!" Yes, very simple indeed,, for the 
materia mediea would then be reduced to a few animal extracts 
and antitoxins. Rut what if in cases of disease, as is but too 
often the case, move tliau one organ, or all the most important 
organs, are diseased ? And what of tliosc diseases of which tiie 
specific micro-organism has not beiui discovered? 

The above is a picture of the medical science follow^ed and 
practised in the civilized countries of the West hy the largest 
majority of the profession, a.s drawn hy one of its own professors, 
and not a caricature drawn by an alien or antagonistic party, 
this the science of winch the Viooroy spoke as Imiiig btiilt 
upon the bed rock of pure and irrelutahle science? If so, Hia 
Excellency mii.st pardon us if we venture to say that his idea 
of it could not have been derived from a knowledge of the actual 
condition of the science itsi'lf. His Exctdlenoy must have been 
quite charmed by the glamour thixiwn round the science by the 
brilliant achievements of its auxilliary branches and of its 
mechanical or suig-ical parts. And no wonder that he sliould be 
so deceived when the body of the profession vvitb tlie exception 
of the thoughtful and cr a-ciontious few arc so d( reived. 

While we have taken the liberty thus to point out tliat the 
orthodox or official medical science proper of the West has not 
up to this day been built upon the bed rock of pure and irrefuta- 
ble science, or rather, as we should prefer to say, has not been 
cultivated in the true spirit of scientific method, we must express 
our gratitude for the gift as it is, inasmuch as it has come 
associated with the auxilliary sciences which as we have said 
never existed in this country, without which no true science 
of medicine could exist, and which iu themselves are of the 
highest valiie/ 
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We cannot help rernavkinj2r, liowcvev^ that thono*h onr country 
cannot boast of havnTi<»’ liucl the advautaj^'e ot‘ the ])rcUminary 
sciences it liad a body of tliorn pen tics or medicine proper whicli, 
fur from bein^^ inferior to the therapcMitics of the old school of tlie 
West, is still for many diseases and diseased conditions far 
superior, and which lias enabled the Kwvirajs or practitioners 
of Hindu medicine to maintain a siieeossfnl rivalry ndth ]>racii- 
tioiiers of European medicine. At the first * in (rruliKdiofi of 
Western medical science su])pT)Vted by a piwi.-^e Icnowlcdjic of the 
structure and functions of the human body, the indigenous 
pi'actitioner was looked upon as absolutely incomptdent to treat 
diseases of which, from his profound ignorance of anatomy and 
physiology, he could not possibly know the true nature and 
diagnose the true seat. For a time he was so much at discount 
that it was believed that his ociiiipation was gone, and that 
he would be. entirely supplanted ))v the scientific practitioner. 
But the repealed and signal failures oI the scientrfie ])ractitioner 
in almost all chronic diseases, diarrleea, dysentery, dropsy, fever, 
dyspepsia, &c., notwithstanding his scientific pretensions, and 
the success of the unscientitic man in some of these cases, have 
brought about such a reaction in favour of the latter as to com- 
mand the rcsyiect even of his scientitie colleague. The reason of 
this turn of the tide is not far to seek. The diflorence between the 
EurojM'an old selu’ol and the Hindu practitioners consists only 
in the formei* having tin? benefit of what we have called the 
auxilliary sciences, and where these are ot h<dp in treatment, the 
superiority of the former over the latter is undoubted. But as 
regards therapcuti(*s, both are on a footing of equality liaving 
no true law of drug-selection to guide them. Hence the practice 
of both is purely empirical, that is, based upon knowledge derived 
fromexperienceof the (dhcacy of part icular drugs in particular dis- 
eases. The ex}>crience being much longer in the case of tiro 
Hindu, and he, being more cautious, less reckless, less forward 
lor change, deals with remedial agents of the efficacy of wliieli he 
is more assured, and is, th(uvf<>re, more successful. 

* We have comineuted on official or State-recognized Western 
medical science, in tlie belief that Lord Cnrzon must have had 
this in view when he spoke of our medicine at the Duffcnii 
meeting. As a man of vast .nnd \aried attainments, we do not 
think his Lordsliij) is nnacqnainl(*d with the fact that official medi- 
cal science, though adopted by the largest majority of the pio- 
fession, does not represent the whole medical science of tlie AVest. 
JThere is a branch of the profession in all the countries r»f Europe 
and America, which, originating in Germany just a century ago, 
has, though still a minority, overspead the whole world, and 
made special and most remarkable progress in that land of free- 
dom, the United States, and commanded the respect of some of 
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Uie gfveatest intellects of’ the age. If His Excellency had included 
this branch of the profession with the other^ the public would 
have had nothing to complain of, indeed, would have hailed his 
pronouncement as one of judicial impartiality on a disputed sub- 
ject, becoming a statesman of his stamp and calibre. 

plague in CALCUTTA; and THE DliAlNAOE 
OF THE CITY. 

When the fact was established in 1896 that the veritable 
Buboriic Plague, the greatest scourge of mankind ever since 
the dawn of history, lias visited Bombay, the fear was naturally 
entertained that its advent in Calcutta was only a question of 
time. Whea the distance between Bombay and Calcutta can be 
travelled over by rail in less than two days, and when the incuba- 
tion period of the di>ease may be so long as ten days, it can be 
easily seen how the chances of the spread of its contagion from 
the one city to the other are very high indeed. No amount of 
quarantine, howe^ er rigidly enforced, will he suflieient to cope 
with the ingenuity of [jcople hciit upon eluding ir. Drs. Dyson 
and Calvert, in submitting their report on the Plague in Bombay, 
expressed the same o})iniou as regards quarantine. Human 
intercourse,^^ they said, being the chief factor in the spread cf 
the disease, it follows that with an ineul)alion of eiglit days 
(ten days Venice Convention), no system of land quarantine 
can be completely effective in India with its present facilities of 
of rapid cominunieation. Its estaijlishment will no doubt lessen 
the danger, tlie more marked cases being detected ; but cases in 
the state of early incubation will slip through, and the nearer the 
epidemic approaches any city or area it is desired to protect, 
the greater that danger becomes, and the more likely is its 
infection to occur. It is true the regulations might be increased 
in severity, but unfortunately sucdi a measure would defeat its 
own object, since the more stringent and irksome the regulations 
are made, the greater is the ingenuity displayed in evading them. 
Nothing short of tlie suspension of the railway eonunuuicatioii 
would be effective — a measure of such severity that it is doubt- 
ful if it could be carried out.^^ It i.s only a wonder that Calcutta 
has escaped so long. 

Dr. Simpson, the then Health Officer of Calcutta, believed that 
he had seen a few cases in October 1896, one in Howrah a 
recent arrival ft*om Bombay, and three others in Calcutta itself. 
We had no opportunity of seeing the Howrah case, but we saw 
the three Calcutta cases and we agreed with Dr. Dyson in believ- 
ing that these latter were not cases of plague, but wei*e simple 
i^ses of fever with very slight enlargement of the glands. It 
ia al$o worthy of note that none of these Calcutta cases! could 
be tmeed to contagion from Bombay. They all Recovered and 
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did not prove foci of contagion for the spread of the disease. 
The bacteriological diagnosis of the cases « upon which Dr. 
Simpson relied so much was proved to be fallacious by Dr. 
Cunningham, Professor of Physiology and Pathology of the 
Calcutta Medical College, and an eminent microscopist and bacN 
teriologist of European reputation. Had it not been for this 
refutation, Calcutta would have been declared plague-infected in 
1896 on the authority of Dr. Simpson and of a couple of other 
doctors who were of his opinion. 

The year 1897 passed without any case of the disesse occurring 
in the city, showing that Dr. Simpson^s cases were not cases 
of plague at all. Calcutta was startled by a rumour that a 
case had occurred in Kapalitola on the 16th April of last year^ 
which had proved fatal. The poet morttm examination showing 
suspicious signs, cultures Wei's made from the important organs 
and sent to M.- Haifkine at Bombay, who after bacteriological ex- 
amination declared — Cultivation tent from Calcutta produced 
typical plague involution forms. Identity with plague microbe^ 
undoubted/^ This was received on the 80th April and on that day, 
on the authority of M. Haffkine, Calcutta was officially declared 
plague-infected. 

Prom the 14th or 15th April, the probable date of the first 
seizure to the 19th September the date of the last seizure and 
of the last death there were in all, as officially reported, 230 
cases and 192 deaths, or about a case and half per day, and 80 
per cent of deaths to cases. The lust case being reported dis- 
charged curedjrom hospital on the 28th September, Calcutta was 
officially declared free from plague on the 10 th October. As 
we have seen in our last number Calcutta has again been declared 
plague-infected. In the Government Resolution dated the 24th 
Feb. last making this declaration, it is stated that since the an- 
nouncement of Oct. 1898 ^Mroppiiig cases of a suspicious character 
have been Reported from time to time, ... but thpse have been so 
few in numl^r, so isolated, and for the most part so open to 
doubt that it has not been found necessary to re-impose the 
r^trictions which were withdrawn in October.” But during 
January 15 cases and 1^ deaths, and in February up to the 23rd 
instant 27 cases with 24 deaths were reported. Since then cases 
of actual and suspected plague, as shown in the daily Municipal 
returns, have been increasing. 

How the distiction is being made between actual and suspected 
oases, the Municipality alone can say. It is altogether suspi- 
ciaug as to whether the returns are being compiled with that 
regard for accuracy which is so essential for drawing scientific 
conclusions, especially in such a matter as the plague which not 
figuratively but literally vitally concerns not alone the metro- 
polis but the whole of India. We believe that it is not every 
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mediciQ man, far lesB ‘avary lay man, •who oan'diatin^nish caaas 
of actual plague fipm severe c^es of remittent fever of malarious 
origin. Till lately there was no medical man at 4he Burning 
' Ghat, and not , even now^ as we believe, any at the burid 
grounds. Hence the returns from these pIace%uannot he ijpeliable, 
and certainly cannot possess any scientific wlue, beyond pointing 
to the fact of an unusually high mortality from fevers in 
Calcutta whatever the nature of those fevers m^ 1^. 

It is a singular coincidence that the so-called plague oases are 
occurring, nulike what obtains in Bombay and elsewhere, in the 
hot season when from scarcity of water the flushing of the 
sewers is at, its minimum, and, from this cause as well as from 
the high temperature of the season, there is increased generation 
of the sewer gases. This circumstance leads to the suspicion 
that the Calcutta plague, or as we , should prefer to call it the 
virulent Tcmittent fever with typhoid or typhous symptoms 
which has begun to prevail lately, has its, origin in the malarious 
audition of the city which is ^ily increasing in intensity from 
imperfect and faulty drainage aggravated by &e ever increasing 
production of poisonous gases in ^tbeninflushed'and badly flashed 
drains. That such a state of things was anticipated by some 
^ of the highest sanitary authorities at the time when the under* 
ground drainage scheme was Jaunched into eadstence, will -be 
seen from the discussions that \ook plaoe about it in the meetings 
of the then Justices, and from articles that appeared in medical 
journals ^n 1867 and 1868. We give below almost entire the 
article that we ourselves wrote on the subject in this Journal 
in June 1868. In view af the great danger that is threatening 
the city lmd of which we are already getting timely warnings, 
we cannot too emphatiesdly urge upon the authorities to lose 
no time in rediedying the grave d(|fectB that are daily be* 
laming more and more serious of our undergouud drains. 

THE DBAfNAGE OF CALCUTTA. {CaL Jaum. June 1868.) 

t^lcutta, the boasted metropolis of British India, the so-called 
City of Palaces, is, as every one knows, built on a pestilenriU 
swamp, and has on its south-east, whence the wind blows for uph* 
wards of half the year, the extension of the same swamp as farces 
the sea. The home of a most dense population with aU the banei* 
ful appurtenances of civilization, the theatre of a most busy 
commerce, it is certainly a tough problem for engiusering and 
medical talent to solve, how to correct the natural unbealthihess 
of such a city, and preserve it when corrected. The question 
h^n engaging the attention of government and of earnest 
id^bers of the community for a long time past, and this atten* 
inattention, has resulted in a s^eme which is now 
^f the hottest ddl>ate. We would keep Aeht still. 
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if only we could avoid* the imputation of giving tacit consent to 
ar measure which we a^beart condemn. 

Sanction cities resolves itself into the disposal of refuse 
anci exlrementitious matters^nd of superfluous water. Now this 
disposal Ihould be efihcted wiiE such care as not to be prcgudicial 
to either the neighbourhood or to future geherltiohs of the locality 
k itself. In otber.words^ the filth should nol only be remcfved but 
deprived of its health-destroying properties. The grand agents 
by which nature accomplishes-. this object are the currents of 
the atmosphere and of rivers for the removal^ and the o^tygen 
of the air and the solar heat for the' destruction, of the deleterious 
properties of the waste products of living. These agents serve 
for general purposes, but it would be too idle and even misobiev- 
ous to ti'ust to them for local purposes* The filth in cities 
accumulates so ihst and in such enormously large qaantities> 
that the atmosphere and the rivers (if any close by) must be 
relieved of tbeir sanitary duties in order to preserve them from 
too serious contamiiiation. This can only be done by either 
utilization of the excrementitious matters, or bj the artificial 
destruction of their injurious properties by ohemicaL means, or 
by both combined. 

As far as yet known the only way in which excrementitious 
products can be utilized is in making use of them as manure 
for agrieulturak purposes. The limits to this are prescribed 
By the quantity of the refuse matters and the distance to which 
they must Be carried* to meet the requirements of agriculture.. 
The quantity may be too large to be thus disposed of, 
and the distance too long to be economical; In this case we 
ean only meet the ^difilcultj by the disinfeoting agency of 
ehamist^. 

With reference to the sanitation of Calcutta, it is necessary 
to determine^!. Where can its filth be removed' without direct^ 
ly or indirectly inter^ring with the health of its environs, or 
of itself immediately er^ remotely? 2; How can this be utilized 
for agricultural purposes ? fi. Ought the filth and the superflaous 
water to* be disposed of by the same agency, in other words> 
ought the sewage and the drainage to be combined in one scheme 
Having determined these questions, it will be necessary to ascer^-- 
tain if tko financial resources of the municipality are capable 
ef meeting the requirements of sanitary science. For it must 
be rememWed that all projects must necessarily be chimerical, 
unl^s bached by a healthy state of the finance. Taxation has its 
limite, on exceeding which it proves as much a. nuisance as the 
a^mulation of filth itself. 

Let us examine the problem^ apart &om' its financial bearing. 
$itnated^ as Calbntta is, the only way of disposing of its refuse 
matters is by either throwing them into the Hooghly as is now 
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beiilg dotie> or carrybg them to the Salt-Water Laiee^ the aoheme 
proposed and the result of whieh is the qonstruetion of subter^ 
ranean drains. To pollute the waters .of the I^eighly ^th the 
sewage of a populous city like Ca|cutta^ is the most insanitary 
measure that can be conceii^, nof only from the fMt of the 
water becoming thereby unfit for drinking and even^Washing pur- 
poses^ but also from the fact, only recently jtioticedi that ,tfae ^ 
banks become coated with a thick layer of the dissolved sewage 
and are thus rendered perpetual sources of the most virulent 
putrefactive miasmata^ The Hooghly therefore «mast be' absolved 
from the duty of being the receptacle of the sewage of Calcutta. 
The only quarter that now remains for us to look to where to 
dispose of the filthy is the Salt-Water Lake. If we remember 
that the. wind blows from this quarter towards Calcutta during 
some of the most unhealthy months of thd yeai% it will be 
evident that the Salt-Water Lake ought not to be made the 
simple receptacle of our filth. There it must be so converted 
as to be innocuous^ in other W4)rds^ utiHzed in some way or 
other; or chemically deprived of its deleterious qualities. Hence 
all the schemes of clearing Calcutta of its refuse matters most 
necessarily be associated with the reclamation of this extensive 
mapsh. For unless this latter can be effected; any scheme must 
needs be a gigantic failure fraught with the most baneful 
consequences not only to the environs of Calcutta but to Calcutta 
itself. ^ 

Admitting that the filth of Calcutta is to be conveyed 
U> the Salt-Water Lake as the only place where it can be dis- 
posed of; the question of the gresitest importance to be deter- 
mined iS; if the solid matters are to be mirjed up with the liquid 
and if the mixture is to be conveyed away together with 4 be 
excess of rain-fall ; in other wordS; are the sewage add drainage 
to be combined in one scheme. It is a fact which must have 
, oome under any one^s observation that the addition of water to 
putrefying or putrescible organic matter/eided by a certain tem- 
perature; greatiy favors the putrefaction of that matter. The 
superfluous rain-fail which by itself would be perfectly harmless; 
if allowed to mix with tl^ ordure; &c.; by so much wduld 
increase the volume of putrefying and therefore disease-generat- 
ing «!if\atter; a^d thus add not only fuel to fire but impart 
incodculable combustible fury to that fire. This would especially 
l>e the case if the putreiyinjg matter be removed; whieh they 
would hc; in eover^ drama^ 6:0m the oxygen of the atmosphm. 
Nature in her higher organisations has separated the liquid 
firom the solid excremetitious products; as if by her example 
to ieadi ilS; never to commit the fatal mistake of mixing sewage 
ifilii drmnge, 

therefore the draw as now aonstrncted 
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be perfect as far as ^gineering skill goes^ that they will not 
sink nor silt op^ that the pnmp^would be quite equal to the task 
imposed upon them^ bow are we to prevent the putrefaction of 
their contents? and though we may succeed in indisposing bf 
them, how are we to dispose of the gases that will inevitably result 
from their decomposition ? Mr. Leonard^ Consulting Engineer 
to the Justices, speaks of ventillators in connection wil^ the 
drains. We must confess to our in ability to understand exactly 
what he means. JBut whatever, they might be and however cons- 
tructed, if they are to serve as apparatus for the disposal of 
the gases, that will result from thhi^ putrefactive changes in the 
eoiitents of the subterranean drains, into the atmosphere, high 
above the roofs of houses," it is impossible to imagine a more 
certain and a more formidable set of disease-generating and 
life-killing engines than these. Tlie gases, which will thus be 
disposed of, will not and can never be, as Mr. Leonard thinks, 
."harmless.'^ ' We medical men are often charged with ignorance 
as to the engineering skill by which air and smell can be 
thoroughly shut otf. But on our part we can hardly point to a 
more ridiculous ignorance of the commonest physical laws than 
that which would remove heavy offensive gases froqi the lowest 
stratum of the atmosphere to be disposed of in strata higher 
than thf roofs of our houses, where it is fancied they would be 
innocuous. These gases will rather obey tl^ir own unalterable 
laws than the capricious will of our engineers. They will not 
and cannot float up aud away higher and higher into the atmos- 
phere till they be robbed of their disease-generating properties. 
They must sink by virtue of their higher specific gravity, aM 
thus render the whole habitable portion of the atmosphere 
pestiferous. So that even two-storied houses, which now enjoy 
considerable ijfnmanities from the poisonous influence of the 
miasmatic exhalations of the open drains, will thereby lose 
their present comparative safety. We may remark in passing 
' that this, in a medical point of view, forms a most serions 
objection to the mode of cremation of the dead proposed to be 
«adopt6d.' 

Even if these ventillators be dispensed with, Calcutta can 
never be free from the gaseous emanations of the subterranean 
sewers. They most be daily « opened at innumerable points 
for the purpose of pouring into them the excrementitious 
, products of the town, and of cleaning them whenever necessary ; 
and from these openings pent-up gases must necessarily issue 
and pollute the atmosphere. But this is not all. Mr. L^nard, 
to- quiet '^the feeling afloat that the drains which are being 
built and tiife pumping power which is being provided at the 
out-fall, may not be able to carry off and dispose of heavy 
as6|res us, that if the precautions mentioned by 
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tb4;.6!0ioiiBiitee be oarried oai^ no disns^^ woaid eiuttie 6 Vif)Bt 
if ■&» maiD» should be found ‘^able to aarrjr off all the watsr 
^ring i flu unueualty heavy rain-fall^ tie oomn^ttee provide*, 
tapped openings in the <»i0«n8 of the mains, se that if franv 
overfilling a pressare come on the under side of the sewer areb 
the trap would open and the water fiow off down the street,, 
thos preventing'dafflage to the sewSr.^ We are ready to belieyo' 
this ingenious device will efihotively prevent damage to the 
sewer. But let the good citizens realize ip their minds the 

f ileasant state of things that will ensue under ther circmnstances. 
t is not the water alone that^i^ould flow off down the streets ; 
it will take along with H the contents of the- drains, and the 
passengers, will then not only he regaled by the delicious per.^ 
fomes exhaled, but they shall have the luxury as well of Wading 
through filths and' mire. 

We are then decidedly of the opinion of Br. Monat “that the* 
tutnre sankary state (ff Calcutta will be worse than its present*. 
hygienic conditioB, if the produots of pntrefhctive fermentatioUi. 
dauy of two- hundred tons of exorementitioas matters are' 
permitted to poison the air of tlie town in a concentrated form> 
at a time v^hen the condition of the atmosphere, from more* 
general causes, is in the state most favorable for the production^ 
of disease.’^ We have therefore no hesi'talaon to aseprt with 
him, with all the emphasis in our power that “it would be better 
even to let it reek and rot in the sun, and to let the air of 
heaven carry it off in a dilated state, as it does at present,, than. 
to ran any such risk.'' 

#We have pointed out above a few only of the most obvious 
'defects in the drainage scheme of Calcutta.. A small fmetiou 
of this scheme has been exempted, at an enormons expenditure^ 
and it has- been determined to finish it at a vastly greater expense 
"still. This tho mnnicipality have resolved upon doing in spite 
^ ‘Ihe remonstrance of some of its oWn body who are authorities 
in sanitaiy matters, and in spite of the remonstance and earnest ^ 
prayer too of the greatly preponderating majorily of t£e rate* 
jurayers of the city. We dd not stop to inquire if sneh a proce-* 
dmie on the part of the appointed guardians of the pnblio healtih 
and property, is not simple reeklessness, and inconsistent with 
the solemn pisomise made, beforedhe scheme was begun to be ppt 
" in' praotice,. mat <mly a smalli portion would- be constroeted and 
aSewed thonmgh trial before the whole town would be hollowed 
, oat . 'hjt deep oavemons chaqpeb, and tiie inhabitants snbjected 
to anttponditure thatmight hot know any limits. We think 
.ft ttptims to waste- time in idle remarks On these points, especially 
. vvheo trd find that the consmence,of corporate boUties is altoge* 
t^ difiei^t a thing from, has the power of misleading, the 

jt ij,iBjpoHnble otheipse to exphua 
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Wbiob could lead Dr, Cbevera ^ rote for tbe^es^engnoa 
drainage waria to the Northern ^j^aion of the town. Dr. 
li^ererB is our highest autbo in ^uitai 7 '%ieflt]ons^ and though 
he Was surprised at £he summary ilispmtal hy Mr. Leonard of tire 
medical objeotion wfaiob should ba^e bmU thoroughly weighed and 
cosleidered^ and though he regarded the |daA of carrying ^00 tons 
of exorementitious matter through deep cavernous channels^ and 
then pumped into a stagnant salt marsh as utterly inefficient^ and 
prejudicial to liealth, nevertheless^ on the principle of something 
better than nothing, he, in the sanre breath, voted for^'tbe comple- 
tion of the works which he himself thus enxphatically condemns. 
It IS not in our nature to be uncharitable, and we are strongly 
inclined to believe Dr. Chevers must have been moved to tius 
stange inconsistency in utter disgust and hopelessness. 

Th^ere'^s altogether such an amount of vagueness in the scheme 
of the Justices as might be well characterized as amusing, were 
it not for the sad consequences which it is calculated to bring 
upon the inhabitants of Calcutta. The scheme does not tell us 
as to bow those parts of the town, where even pipe drains cannot 
be laid, are to be drained. There is provision for flushing tlie 
main sewers, hut none that we can imagine by which the pipe 
drains can be flushed. It is easy to see that without an efficient 
flashing apparatus for these there would be serious and frequent 
lAstfuctions in them. It will not do to clean the mains, the 
, branches which intersect the stilts and would open under cur 
very noses, must he looked after most closely. As to the disposal 
of the whole of the contents of the drains, it is to be pump|d 
up (at the out-fall) about 14 feet, past into another covert 
drain which conveys it into one of the channels of the Salt-Lake, 
and there it was mpponed to be sufficiently disposed of to relieve 
Calcutta.'^ 

,The feet is, we need not go beyond the report of Mr. Leonard 
to find enough to condemn the whole scheme. The portion of 
the scheme,^^ says he, which I have really fears about, is that 
which concerns the matter after it is auppoeed to be disposed 
t>f in the Salt-Lake hhannel. I have always said that thi$ 
duposal will not do^ the matter will not Jioat away^ it will 
he 4 nmmnee to the canale and I belived even to Calcutta 
itself. But how does Mr. Leonard get over this difficulty? 
" Hence I was extremely glad,'^ he continues, " to hear of the 
formation of the Salt Water Lake Reclamation Company, for 
uj!Klizin|f the d^^inage matter, and I am now very glad to hear 
it 16 about to be revived; the Justices should, 1 am satisfied, 
it every encouragement which may be in their power to 
give, for my decided opinion is^ that if a company does not 
dispose of tne night soil in the wa^ proposed, the Justices must do 
so. It will not. ^ to dxk>p it into the Sidi Lake channel and there 
allow it to float about a nuisance to thousands.^^ In this repect 
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we must confess that the Eti^neer is far ahead of liia ^H^edical 
aoUea^iie, who seaws to Inuffb at the general apj^rehensiau 
that the deposit of the aewap^e of CBlcutta iu the oei^hhoiirhood 
of the Salt Water Late so, close to the city, will prov<‘ injurious 
to the health of the residents, or otherwise that if discharged 
into the Canal it will sooner or later become obnoxious from 
the accumulations whieli the tidal streams will fail to remove." 
Dr, Macrae cannot believe that this disposal of the sewa<>‘e will 
ever be obn^j^xious to Calcutta. He would have us believe that the 
liquid sewage, if allowed to tlow over the land, will be readily 
absorbed and deodorized so as to be innocuous. If so, why 
then take the trouble and undergo the expenditure of removing 
them out "of Calcutta? Why not allow them to flow over our 
streets at dead of night, inasmuch as in the morning we can 
expect to find them all absorbed, deodorized, and rendered 
innocuous ? 

Having thus exposed the serious defects in the scheme for 
cleaning Calcutta, we might think our business* done. But 
Mr. Justice Hobhouse might angrily demand of us the sugges* 
tion of a better one. Well, we might leave this for further 
consideration by those who are under obligations to do it a 
thousand times over, when they are paid for the work, and when 
they succeed only in bringing out abortive plans. But as it 
appears that there is a fatality in all that they do, we would 
simply suggest that the sewage and the drainage should always * 
be kept separate ; that the excrementitious prcducts should first 
be disinfected, to imitate Nature^s example, and then conveyed 
away by cartage and that the superfluous water should be dis- 
posed of by open drains ; that the drains already existing should 
be improved, and care takf^i that no solid excrementitious mat- 
ters are thrown into them. All this can be done at a considera- 
bly less expense than what would be required to complete tSie 
present drainage works. Dr, Macrae objects to the conveyance 
of filth by carte as exceedingly expensive. We do not see bow 
this can ever exceed the estimated coe\ of the underground^ 
drains. We believe it will be infinitely less. We see that 
already a municipal railway has been constructed at an enormous 
expense. To what purposes would it be applied when the 
drainage works are completed f Why waste such a large amount 
of public money in making a thing which will have te bo un- 
made soon, which is to serve only a temporary, if any,' purpose 
at all, and when that ]mrpose is being scrved<at a much l^s 
jCxpense ? The municipal taxes, it dkould be remembomd, re- 
present the life-blood of thousands who barely earn their daily 
broad in the sweat of their htonf, and thus pass a most wretched 
existence^ It is a libel against justice and humanity to lavish 
money ^gathered from such sources in uncertain^ if not mis- 
chievottS, projects. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES, 
llaat in JUthemia and Qout 

In summing up an article on this topic, in the Philadelphia Poly^ 
dime, Oot. 1, 1898, Dr. Charles Baum declares that ^^apparentlj res- 
tored health and a feeling of comfort and happiness with willingness 
and ability to work will come to patients with lithemiaand with gout^ 
if they will omit meat from the diet and subsist upon milk with suit- 
able vegetables and fruits. The secret of success is to lighten the 
labors of weakened eliminating organs .*' — Medical Times, Feb. 1899. 

Experimental Quinine Amblyopia. 

Holden {Arehioes of Ophtluilmology, November, 1898) has studied 
the pathological changes produced by injecting quinii^ hypodermically 
in dogs. Although the arteries were constricted no histological 
changes were noticed in the vessels of the nerve or retina, there teing 
neither thickening of the vessel walls nor proliferation of the endo- 
thelium. The pathological process consists in a constriction of the 
retinal vessels, and particularly of the arteries, followed by a highly 
albuminous serous exudation into the nerve hbre layer, and a dege- 
neration of the ganglion cells, together with their axis-cylinder pro- 
cesses, which become the centripetal fibres of the optic nervo. These 
changes were not prevented by the exhibition of nitrate of sodium.-^ 
Brit. Med, Joum,, Feb. 25, 1899. 


Action of Bacteria on the Photographic Plate. 

Percy Fraukland {Cmtralb!. /. BakL, xxiv, No. 17) finds that 01x11- 
nary dish cultures on gelatine or agar-agar — and moi^ especially 
streak cultures" — have a distinct action upon the photographic film, 
even at the distance of half an inch ; and that when placed in imme- 
diate contact with the film in the dark, definite pictures of the 
growths may be obtainod. This influence, probably due to the evolu- 
tion of chemical volatile substances, cannot pass thi-ough glass ; in the 
case of phosphorescent organisms, however, a distinct action through 
glass is noticeable. The writer thinks that this action of bacteria on 
^6 photo^phic film may vary in different species, and may thus 
become of importance in diagnosis. It remains to be seen whether 
other organised structures, vegetable or animal, can exert a similar 
influenco.-^BW^ Med. Jour., Feb. 25, 1899. 

BiOual Disease of Malarial Origin. 

Rem-Picci f/Z PoUdinico, May Ist, 1898) says that malaria may 
gi^rise not only to simj^Ie albaminuria, but also to definite renal 
lesions. Kidney mischief of malarial origin is not common, and when 
it occurs is generally to be seen in the spring or autumn of the year, 
and preferably in young subjects j the severity or mildness of the 



ftitaok lias no in£a6il0& on tho dovotoj^ent kidney 

Xr^unlly the kidney trcmbte'^is sligh^;^ 

< vfietiy !w symptomB ; the nefdmtis h osnally eatm1i$di; ,de0q[tii^itinlSy^ 
or.talmlaar^ and in ike majoriiy of oases gets better nitbout leaving 
y mj trace behind it^ but may leave permanent mis<kief. l*he $ 
inther like that nmt with in sckiie^ Theiw k alsoafotm w1^ 

ocouts after the malarial fever has disappeared. In tare ca^ M'e 
may have an acilte anasarca of malarial origin, without any bonatieting 

klbuminuria. — ‘Srit, Med. Joutn,^ Feb. IS, 1899. 

' * 

Htuk London Oonnty OoonoO nnd thrematlon. 

We understand that some of ike friends of cremation on the London 
Oaun0 have under consideration a scheme which, if earned 
out^ w91 provide London with a place for cremation at once aocesdiblo 
and w^ skimte^ having regard to its purposes. In the early partr of 
last year the Oounoil peused the following resolutioii : . 

That the Farhameataiy Committee be a&ed to take measures with the 
^ View of obtsinine power for local authorities under the Metropolitan 
Iniak Aisk to provide for cioiii^D. 

this idle 'Committee prepared and the Council hj^iroved a KH, 
fiifi t tod, the Metropolitan Btuiai Boards (Cremation) BUI, but, otiUng 
to the preuure in Parliament of other bumness, no progress was made, 
with the measure during the aesaion of 1S98. Fearing the same &td 
jiwwng the ptes«at session, the Parliamentaij Committee reported to 
ihe^nnol at the meeting last week that the Bill be not further 
inooeeded wit^ Thanks, however, to the vigilaaoe of SirArthar 
Arnold and the wide feeling oS ^proval of the purposes of the !KU 
which appesn to exist in the Council, the report was rdhned back 
MMt con.— 'Aftt. Mtd. Jourtitf Feb. 16, 1699. 


Buptore Vterns dmfng Bratoval of tbe Blaeoita. 

Bietel (CentralUl. J. Gyn/tk, April 16th, 1698) was called to a case 
in which a midwife, and lator two medical men, had been mig^ged in 
to extract the placenta. The labour had quidhly and spenta* 
aabwy ended in the birth of a prematore child. FiM Grod^a 
jpathod, and later by manual mean under anmrihesia, parts dt tlm 
wwe removed. Ibeai bleeding set in, and the patient wan 
amihrto homtaL A rupture waa found in the utmoa near the saeval 
ptomoaitoiy.^Tiie abdomen was opened and much Uoo4 waa fivund 
in the cavity. . Thme was e faoge tear in tiie xi(^t broad 
iSieamailintealiae was in part tom away fimn its nieieii^ry and 
nqytured. ffleeding points wen ligatur^ |||4 the intestinal umw^ 
taon oloaed hy Mmphy'a buttoii ; transfuaion mflt aaliae.eolutaeB yr»a 
perfheaed, but the patient aa^ aoxhe heen alter tilw ioperatton. , At 
the seoraftty it beciine evidfiibt that dumi^ attnnptoat themneval 
«f the phweiita a way had been fiomd through the uter^ wall and 
]fjjfhb;hNwd Itgammt into the pec!toiieal^i!av%. lMdea.% tibe Fal- 
|lnMtt<t«neai^ had heat mistalEepi for the and {da* 


- hiM%'’'''‘:Ag^partof the 
Jfoid Jw/tn, Feb. If 


Eta was stiU in the ttfoopi 
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.llottUe OoQffniitpkl |>ia|>lin4;ptl{e MmSA. 

((fmram. TSo. 16, Ifith, t«98) 6dubi^ 
he^ itM» Ohstetowl Soeie^ of Leip^ to *1^ double oon^ 
flecdtal dieiilaNtoiM^ berttia. It was INhb a case qf labour b K 
w yesR; eM 9>para wboae other cJuMrea had bean neimaL The fotojl 
iMWto was oleaity heard dariii|( pregmaat^^ .atotheanfiiMiEieat waii 
toikiitaL Hie newbonl isitob' aeaeto aormal^ bat with the eeaaatioQ 
of pcdialien in ijlie anibilioal oord becaoie eijanotie in i^peaaaaoe. 
iTarioos meanuea for reeusntat^ wrae tried, daring tbepoibgpnanoa 
«f whhA it was noted that the 'l^x beat to* theritot side of the 

toest. It was believed tiiat the aspb jxia was doe to preasare 

^e toto* * diajduragmatio hernia, Ibr all otiier possible oaosef 
eoald be ocoladed. The neerqwy demonstnted the eoneotness at the 
disgnoris. The heart rras on the r%ht side of the thraax, both longs 
Wjto small, mudi oompressed, and ecmtained no air. Ae whole of 
m left ride of the throax wa| ocoopied bf abdominal organs, inolad- 
ing stomaoh,,daodenam, small intestine, left lobe of livmr, qdeen, and 
'the niqper end of the Ito kidney. There wae too a smrilor litot 
sided diaphng^tie bmhia through which tbe right hqwtic lob% tto * 
ttansrerse colon, some snuli inteetineB, and the upper end of tbCright 
kidney projected into the thorado cavity — Brit. MkL Joum.,Feb. 

Plagne in Ofaina. 

In the “Enoydopasdia Britannica” (ninlh edition, voL xix. pi 168), 
pr. J. F« Payne writes : “ It is remarkable that of late yeus reports 
%a^ come the oeourrence of Oriental phgoe in Chua. It has 
bwn observed in tiie province of iTunnan sinoe 1871 ... it appears 
to be endenuc, thougKtiiere are rumoors inf its having been brought 
from Bonnah, and become more noticeable after the sui^ieBsicm (f 
rebellion in that provine^lSTSI.’^ However, the following passage 
I have lately found in Hung liang-Eihh ‘*PehrKiaag^i-Hwa” 
British Musuem copy, 16, 316, tt, tom. iv., fri. 4, 6), bwrs witness 
to the tnudii earlier oeourrence of tbe pest in Ynnii^ insossuto as 
tbe antiior, who was bora in 1736, and ched in 1809, speaks oS his 

r anporaiy dead thereby >—“^i Tau-Naa, the son of ShiF^ 
the GNivecnor Wang>Kiang, was mterious for his [peetic] 
jrift, and was only thirty-sik years old when he died. . . . Thai, in 
^WYhCbau ]m Yunnan] it toppened that is daytime strange rats 
appiawed in tbe houses, and lying down on the ground, perished wi& 
maoMtotting* Hieie wae not a man who escaped the instantaneous 
deal^ after hsing infteted with the miasma. Ito-Han oomposed 
tiierepsi a poon/ oititipd “ Peath of BatSi’' the masterpiece his ; 
and a few days offer, hh himsrif died from this * fitssr rat sptdtom.”^ 
ilElriuatmv MiiLMurs in S’atwr*, Feb. 16, 1899. 

Longevi^ in Lqaatiicff. 

. (Bed reoently at Broadmoor State Asylum a lunatic whose 
furtoito hateresting eomment on, the above subject and 
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Has bearings on tbe economic question of the '^housing, care and treat- 
ment (and inoidentallj the expense which must of necessity accrue 
^ therefrom), and longevity of certain lunatics. John Quier attempted 
(o murder and was sent to gaol in 1843 at the age of 29 years^ He 
was then found to be insane and was sent to Bedlam where he was 
detained until 1864— a period of 21 ye^rs. Broadmoor Asylum being 
then opened he was transferred there and remained an inmate untS 
his death in 1899. During his long confinement of 55 years Quier, 
it is said, showed no tendency to violence. He was a quiet, inoffen- 
sive, weak-minded man, generally engaged in doing odd jobs. He 
died at the age of 84 years, the cause of death being given as senile 
decay. In a recent work Dr. Blandford mentions the foltowing facts 
on longevity a small asylum for the upper classes I have under 

my care at*the present time (December, 1896)' 24 female patients. Of 
these four are upwards of 80 years of age ; one has been an inmate^ 
the asylum 59 years, one 49 years. Three are upwards of 70 years 
and they have been patients in the same house 50, 45, and 44 years.” 
The records of other county and private asylums, especially the older^ 
# ones,i^ix>ntain several similar cases of longevity. The economic and 
financial data, if available, ought to prove highly interesting . — Lamety 
Feh. 18, 1899. 

Liquid Hydrogen. 

On Jan. 20th Professor Dewar gave a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion upon liquid hydrogen. In the course of his opening remarks he 
said that he hoped to be able to exhibit some liquid hydrogen in tke^ 
course of the evening but that he doubted whether he should, for 
some 10,000 things might happen to prevent itw Pressure and coldt 
were the two agents employed in liquefying hydrogen. The first gas. 
to yield was chlorine, which was obtained as a liquid by Faraday and 
the pioneers in the reduction of the more refractory gases were 
Andrews, Qraham, Pictet and Cailletet, and Olszewski At this point 
of his discourse Professor Dewar revived a message from the laborsr 
toiy. He then remarked, “Just wnat I expected, the tap through 
which the liquid hydrogen was running is blocked by a lump of froa^n 
air.” This to an audience largely composed of persons other th^, 
purely scientific men and women might have been considered soma;- 
what startling, but owing, we suppose, to the genius loci, nobody ex^ 
hibited more surprise than if Professor Dewar had remarked that an 
ordinary water-tap was frozen. Proceeding with the account of 
hydrogen Professor Dewar said that its boiling point was — 240® 0., 
or about 30 degrees of absolute temperature. Its chief use at present 
was to make high vacuum tubes which it did almost instantaneously 
by condensing the a|^ into a l^uid. With regard to its properties it 
exibited a wellmarked meniscusy. capillarity, no appearance of a 
and would not conduct electricity. Professor Dewar concluded by 
exptessing a hope that at a future lecture he would be more fortunate 
aha< would be able to show some of this newest liquid. — Lcmcet. Feb. 
4, 1899. , 
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Milk Dletior Articular Rhem 

The tortures endured by patients suffering from articular rheuma- 
tistn are in themselves alone of a violence and tenacity sufEicient to 
induce the physician to endeitvor to oppose to this disease a treatment 
uniting the three qualities, cito, tute, et jucutide. .The milk diet seems 
capable of fulfilling this desidemtum. The therapeutical views of M. 
Bigot on the subject, as given in the Revue* Mensnelle de Medecine 
et de Ohirurgie (Diet, and Hyg, Gaz,) may be thus summarized : 

The milk causes the teraper£^.i|re to fall rapidly below hyperpy- 
rexia, and simultaneously assuages the pains in a period varying from 
three to eight days. The effects from these two points of view are 
more prompt and more powerful if the patient be submitted to the 
milk regimen at the outset of the alFection, This milk regimen, 
without overcharging the stomach or raising the temperature, by its 
nutritive j»ower and its facility of digestion, prevents in a great 
measure that characteristio and generally troublesome anemia left 
behind by attacks of rheumatism. Besides these general ejects, milk 
diet has a special action on the urinary function, which is clearly 
indicated in rheumatism. Milk strongly favors the elimination of all 
the waste principles accumulated in the organism ; its exclusive use 
causes both the quantity of urine excreted in twenty-four hours and 
the quantity of all the saline principles dissolved in this liquid to 
increase rapidly. Density, on the contiary, experiences a proportion- 
ate decrease. The impetus given to the urinary function by a milk 
regimen allows a glimpse of the nature of rheumatism, its near and 
intimate causes. The analysis of urine seems to show that there is 
an accumulation of urates or uric acid in the organism of rheumatic 
sufferers, and that its diminution under the influence of milk is not 
one of the smallest benefits of this Medical Tiwiee^ Feb. *99. 

A Bfenstruatiiiff Han: A Curious Form of Hermaphroditism. 

A. B., aged 24, kept company with a young woman for twelve 
months, during which time he offerer! to kiss her once, and on no 
other occasion showed any sexual feeling whatever. Just a week 
after manying her, and again two months subsequently^ he made 
very feeble attempts at copulation, having apparently neither sexual 
jnstinct nor power of erection; neither penetration nor emission 
occurred. Ho was then away from home for four months, and on his 
return he made no offer of sexual intercourse during the few days 
he remained at homo before going away again for two months. On 
the first night after returning thk second time his wife did her best 
to stimulate him, but it was quite hopeless, as he could effect nothing. 
As they had both notioed that he liad periodical red monthly dis- 
charges, imuaUy lasting about three days, and staining his shirts and 
sheets, they began to note the !dates on which this began, and ticked 
wthe following days : April 24th, May 22nd, June 19th, July 21st, 
August 14th, September 10th, October 9th, November Ist. Having 
got so far, they thought it time to consult me as to whether he was a 
man, or a wc^an, or both, or neither. 



X foimdl nOtBing un^siial i& his^ general appearance^ except a sby^. 
cow»d look ; the pe^is, urinary meatus^ and acTotum^seemed normal,, 
hut the* testes felt decidedly small and soft; he stated thahhehad 
isever either abused! himself or had: any sexual figeling -a^hateyer. 
Being satisded that Be was at least not a complete man^ and/dbubt- 
less cowed by hia wife^S dissatis&ction, he readily consented s^a- 
ration and allowed' her half hta^ income. 

It seems likely that this case difibrs from Strobe'd case^ of herma- 
phroditism — fully described; in the EpiTOHB.of the British Medical 
Journal of November 12th, 1898,.page‘79 — merely in the fhet that 
the rtidimentaty testae had descended into the scrothm, the man pro- 
bably having ai uterus and Ftilbpian tube&k—.fiW^. Med. «7bur.', Fbb, 4.. 

The^Effects of Mixed Diets o&.Saliyary DigestioiL 

At a meeting of the* Edinburgh Bojal Society, July 4, 1898, Dr. 
W. Aitchison Robertson read a paper on the* above subject. The 
SQsearchtwas made with the object of determining whether tiie diges- 
tion of starch was afiectedc favorably or unfavorably by its admixture * 
with other articles of food. Hb found that> porridge formed a fairly 
easily digestible article of food, and that the greater the dilution 
ttie porr^gO'withtwater or milk the greater was its ease of digestion,. 
Iki-f^t,. well-made water-gruel was one of the most easily digested of 
fbeds. IKe-reason^ why potatoes were so often badly borne by the 
atomach was probably due to the manner in which they were prepared. . 
If after-bmng boiled, they were finely powdered, so that the saliva . 
oould gaimre^y access to the starch granules,. they were easily and 
jn^idly digested. On the other hand, whbn sent to the tablb whole, 
.the probability was that they would, be imperfectly masticated and' 
swallowed in. fragments of greater or less sise. In such ar.case the * 
saliva could, only act on the outer surfkces of the fl^agments, and the 
result was a* very imperfect digestion.* In respect of the digestion of ' 
bread, the experiments showed that it was much less acted upon by 
saliva when eaten alono tbaiHwhen taken along with some indifferent 
fluid as water. Newly baked breadtwas not as rapidly acted upon by 
saliva as stale bread, but the ultimate degree of starch conversion was 
vgaeater in the former than in the latter. So fares the experiments 
showed, .stale bread was not( more easily digested than newly bafced^ 
bread. !Die addition of milk to bread caused a remarkable enfeeble^ 
ment of the sallvaiy element, while broth^exerted a^slight restraming 
iUflumioe uponrit Alcohol,' even in solution,, retarded salivary diges- 
tion of starch, but the action; was much Itss marked than in the case 
sf the inflision^of tea. Winenhad a very marked inhibitory influence 
sa the digastion^of starch by saliva, and that was almost wholly due 
to their iwidity.. Even after^hree hours’ digestion in the fwesence of* 
slimfry, port or <^ret, the star^ihad undergone hardly any conversion. . 
^MM§al‘IH4ns9f Prt. 1809.; 

Shaitatibii and the Death-rate: 

^e <)ttot6 the fbllowiifg extract from, the report of the Ohicage* 
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Department df ^]^|[ealih for ,1898. iProm a scientific point of Vievr such 
’‘COinparisonB ate liseful, but they aho serve fche imi^rtant t>lMect of 
^eilucatingthe public in the ^results of meilical science as applied to 
ipublic hesHh. 

^During iiie Tictorian jubilee, 1897, one of the addresses pi^esedtet 
was on the subject df sanitary improvemedts during the preying fifi 
. years and their effect on the saving of life. The speaker-^tbe Lord 
Mayor el London-^ited tfaeaulay^ eompai^on between the London 
'mortality of 1844 and that" of lfi84 which showed that the deutti^rate 
''of the latter year, ''not a sickly one,’ was between 43 and 44 per 
1000, .pr one in every 23. He then went on to show that in 1887 
^the London death-rate was 14*9 per 1000, despite the enenmoiits 
increase in the population. Buring thelO years from 1838 to 1847 
the mete annual death^vate for England and 'Wales was .22*1*6 , per 
1000, while that of the 10 years from 1881 to 1890 was 19*1 per 
1000. 'This implies that 77;000 outK)f an estimated population 
29,000,000 were kept alive in each year of the latter peded who 
would have died in each year of the former,’ mid diis saving of life is 
‘attributed to sanitary im^n’cvements during the period. Sterem 
Chicago'there may be shown a still more TemflU*kable saving of Elk 
Thus during the decade 1845-54 the annual death-rate was 43*3 per 
1000 ; during the decade just closed (1889«98) the annual deatlHi^ 
has been 16*8 per 1000, and dudng last five years of this decade the 
^death-rate has been 14*4 per 1000, or a fraction less than the London 
^death-rate of 4897. This implies that upwards of 46,500 out of ati* 
average annual population of 1,611,235 were kept alive moach year 
of the last five years who Veuld have died in each year of the period 
between 1845 and 1854. These figures awe further sustained by a 
Study of the ages at death of 10,208 wlu) died in 1872 (the records 
prior to >1872 were destroyed in the Great Fire), of 12,141 who died 
in 1882, of 27,259 who died in 1892, and of 11,655 who died during 
the first six months of 1898. The average age at death in 187^ was 
15 years and two montha; in 1882 It was 19 years and six months ; 
in 1892 it was 23 years ^imd lour months; amd for the <fia*st six 
months of 1898 it was 29 years and seven months. This implies 
an increasing duration of life in Chicago of nearly 50 per cent, 
during the If^ quarter of aoentury.” — Feb. 26, 1899, 


Tb» Adsuidstration of Ohlorofbrm to Horses. 

Mr. Karslake Tasker, writing in the l^e^erinary Be(md, relates his 
'csq^ieidence in giving chloroform to horses. He emph^ Krohne’s 
^Pflnrates which is tosed on tbe^JF unker method of forcing air through 
•oUorofonn. The teaching of Dr. John Snow that chlorefcbn acts 
^ ^dire^y in proportion to the strength of tho vapoo|^ inhaled at each 
i^iration, affecting the centres of life in a varying order according 
as^e vapour is prMented ina weak or aecteientrated state, is capable 
of being earned out by this plan. For while Snow worked with 
known quantities of chlmoform in a known cubic space and so was 
able to give ^definite percentage of the anmstbetic, by the Junker 
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method n known quantity of chloroform is e’s^apoi?ft||i at each conu- 
pi*e8sion of the bellows^ and so a definite amount or the chloroform is 
presented to the patient at each inspiration. This method Iuls been 
adapted by Mr. Ki^hne to his very ingenious apparatus ifor ohloro* 
forming horses. Mr. Tasker records that he was enabled to obtain 
satisfactory aneesthesia in horses by using 12*93 minims per minute in 
one case, 12*63 minims in another, and 15*1 minims in another. This 
gives an average of about half a minim per respiration. The piston 
which takes the place of the bellows in the apparatus of J unker enables 
the administrator to control the percentage of vapour given. To in- 
sure success it is urged that the following rules should be attended to: 
(1) that the vapour be given during the whole of the period of inspira- 
tion ; (2) only so much chloroform to be given at each inspiration as 
can be completely absorbed ; (3) to commence with only one-twentieth 
of a minim, slowly and carefully to increase to one-tenth, one-fifth, 
&c., and never to go above half-minim doses. There is no doubt that 
the giving of chloroform by a metiiod of known and accurately gra- 
duated doses is one which gives the administrator greater control than 
the older and more haphazard plans. It must be open to question 
hbwever, at present whether the optimistic views of the supporters of 
this methpd that it i*emoves all the dangers of the anaesthetic can be 
accepted without some reservation. We fear that much unnecessary 
suffering to animals has in the past been allowed through tlie dread 
of incuiTing the supposed risk of giving chloroform to valuable horses, 
dogs, &c. As has been pointed out by Mr. Hobday and others, the 
lower animals can be most successfully given chloroform if they are 
properly dealt with, if a rational method is adopted, and if the man- 
agement of the ansBsthetic is committed to a trained person and not 
entrusted to a stable helper or a rustic, who is as incapable of giving 
chloroform to a horse as to a htiman being. — Lartcet, Feb. 18, 1899. 


Liquid Air. 

As the possible uses of liquid air are becoming better under- 
stood it is obvious that it need be no longer regarded as a mere 
4^riousity of science but iis a direct aid in the treatment of the sick. 
A quantity of it placed in a ventilator vtill furnish pure air in the 
sick-room. In all cases where a low tempemture is required, liquid 
air will cool the room to almost any required degree, even in hot 
climates, and there are many other ways in which it may be advan- 
tageously employed. 

Liquid air needs careful handling, as was shown in the laboratory 
of Columbia University, whei’e Frofessor Tripler was experimenling 
jbefore a large class of students. A pail of liquid air was spilled 
and all in the ^ room were nearly frozen before the doors and 
windows could be of>ened to let in the warm air (32® F,) from 
outsidet-^iVbr^A Am, Jour, itom,, Feb. 1898. 
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CLINICAL RECCRD. 

Indian. 

A SopeCess Case of RemxUent Fever Treated with large Doses 
of Quinine : Recovery. 

By B. K. TA2H>EK,,Br.B;, c.m. Edin. Lucknow. 

B. R., a Hospital Assistant of Dispensary, set 34’. took 

ill on the Tst of August 1895. His illness began with a rigor culmi- 
nating in a high fever which, from the very onset, assumed: a remit- 
tent type. 

It remitted' every morning, but the temperature always went up to’ 
104 F. in the afternoon. The other symptoms were furred tongue,, 
loss of appetite, thirat, constipation, &c., that is those met with in any 
feverish condition. We began to treat him with an ordinary saline 
mixture every three hours, with 5 grains of quinine sulphate early in 
the morning. But this gave him no relief, and after a week he was 
just as bad as ever. The morning dose of quinine was now increased 
to ten grains, and the saline mixture was continued as before. His 
bowels now began to move regularly, but his tempei-ature remained 
as high as ever. In fact it used to go up still higher, mss, 104*6 F. 
There were, however, no’ cerebral or other unfavourable symptoms ; 
the patient had certainly become veiy weak, and we began giving him 
half an ounce of brandy every six hours in. addition to the mixture. 

I was always for giving a large dose of quinine, but my assistants 
always prevented me from doing so, for they said that it would simply 
till him. We also sometimes gave him phenacetin in S-grain doses, 
but without any permanent effect. From tho 15th of August his 
condition became worse still. He began to ramble at times, pick at 
his bed clothes, and at other times became delirious. The afternoon 
lemperature now went up to 105*4 F. The pulse was markedly dic- 
rotic and 120 per minute, but the heart stood out well. The tongue 
wap dry with brownish fur, there were sordes on. the teeth. The 
lungs were congested at the base. The urine wps scanty of a high 
color, with plenty of urates and a little albumen-^^comct vigil was also 
a marked symptom at this time. On the 16^ day the patient was 
much in the same condition and all hopes for his recovery were 

toi£ 

On the morning of the 17th August I told his friends and relations, 
that the only chance lay in a large dose of quinine, and at last withi 
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much reluclanpe they acceded to mj visL I took the patient’s teni- 
pemture and found that it was lt)4 F. My first procedure was to 
give him an ounce of brandy. This steadied his puJse; after this I 
gave him 3 grs. of phenacetin avety half hour ; and two doses of this 
brought the temperature down to 102 F. At this stage I gave him 
30 grs. of quinine suiphate suspended in syr. limonis, and within an 
hour and a half the temperature came down to 99 F. I gave him 
another ounce of brandy, and one hour after that another dose of 20 
^rs* of quinine sulphate with syr. litnonis. In the^ afternoon his tem^ 
peiature was 99*4 F. He felt very much better. All the delirium 
was gone# He could how recognise his friends^ although he was atili 
too weak to speak to them. Towards evening he fell into a profound 
sleep, from which he awoke at 10 p. m.- when another dose of quinine 
sulph, 20 grs., was administered. Thus the patient took 70 grs. of 
quinine sulphate during one day. From the 1 8th of August he became 
convalescent, and on ilie 30th resitmed his work at the Dispensary. 
The only disagreeable effect of quinine tvas that he complained of 
deafness for about 20 days. But beyond this he complained of 
nothing else. 

This was the first case of its kind in which I administered quinine 
in such laige doses. But since then I have treated some other cases 
of a similar nature with large doses of quinine always with a happy 
result, with only this change, that instead of giving it with syr. 
limonia,'! give it in an effervescing draught. 

Quinine in large doses is much dreaded in India, not only by the 
laity, but also by most of the medical men, especially those of the old 
school. You never find them prescribing this drug in larger than 
10-gr. doses, and perhaps this serves their purpose in the majority of 
instances. But there are cases in which this drug is indicated in, 
what my friends of the old school would call, “heroic doses ; that is to 
say, 26 grs. or even 30 gi-s. in one dose. It is because the drug is not 
exhibited in sufficient (quantity that some cases of a severe type of 
remittent fever are lost. 

The opinion of the medical men of India seems to be divided on 
this point. Thl||e are some who, like myself, believe in large doses 
bf quinine. On ^le other hand, there are others who can never go 
beyond 10 gi^. In ether words it is still a controversial point, an<J 
1 have reported this duse simply with the object that the jRecord may 
iiMte all men to detail their experience of this drug in its columns, 

in order that some decision may be arrived at after due discussion. 

Jhdim Medical Record. March 1, 1899. 
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Cases oj Fracture of the SktdL 
Under Prop. IIelmuth. 

Case I. M. V. F., a contractor, fell down a flight of stairs on the 
morning of November 20th. When brought to tlie hospital he was 
unconscious, bleeding from left.. ear and nose, pupils une(][ual, res- 
piration bad. Locally, a contusion just below the left parietal 
eminence. 

The head was shaved, scrubbed with green soap and a Vucliloride 
of mercury 1-2000 compress applied. Patient taken to operating- 
room where, without an ausasthetic, two flaps of scalp were turned 
down, the second exposing a linear fracture extending across the 
. posterior inferior angle of the left piiric tal bone to the posterior ex- 
tremity of the posterior root of the zygomatic process. It continu^ 
along this root and was lost beneath the soft structures. From the 
upper margin of tlie line of fracture at its intersection with the 
squamoparietal suture an opening was made with the chisel to al)out 
the area of a ten-cent piece. 

The <Uira mater ajipeared to be uninjured. There was a constant 
oozing of blood from tlm opening. No clot was found. 

A narrow strip of plain-sterilized gauze was tucked beneath the 
line of fracture and brought out through the most dependent portion 
of the incision in scalp. 

Twenty-four stiches were necessar}^ to clase incision of scalp. 
.A thick dressing applied and tightly bandaged. Tbe dressing was 
changed eveiy day. At the second dressing the packing (drainage) 
was removed. 

The opening was allowed to heal. 

The first three dressings were well soaked with blood. Gradually 
the hfismoriahage stopped and then the stitches were removed (eighth 
day) there was no discharge, the entire incision being closed. The 
patient remained delirious for one week after operation, with a 
rectal temperature of 104 F. at times. Urine and feces passed in- 
voluntarily. Patient so violent that the restraining sheet was used 
almost continuously. An ice-cap was kept to the head Parts* Which 
«Wpre subjected te much pressure were kept well padded to guard 
against bed-sores. Milk ^viij q. 2 h. mid Bell., Hyos. and Strom, 
given according to indkatioUB. 

When the delirium subsided Arn. Montana Zx, and later 6 to be 
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followed by 30, was given. At tliia date, December Bth, the man is 
•sitting up, is perfectly vationa], temperature normal, feels weH, and 
'•will soon be discbanged cured. 

In tins institution we have frequently found that patienle with 
linear fiucture of the skull may present no symptoms of compression 
'for some time but that about the third or fourth day unmistakable 
symptoms of compression develop. By making a small window in 
the skull the discharges escape, intemfil fractures are detected, 
^haemorrhages checked, and the patients make better recoveries. In 
these days of anticepsis and exploratory incisions, operation upon 
'^the calvarium are justihed as 'aids to diagnosis and subsequent treat- 
ment. 

Case II. M. L., 7| years old, was bit in the forehead with -a 
'stone about noon, November 20, 1898. 

An incised wound inches long just below the margin of the hair 
in the median line. 

Through this wound a depressed fracture of the frontal bone was 
'oasily detected. 

The patient was in full possession of her faculties. The injury 
appeared to her and others so trivial that she was adverse to the 
operation. 

She received preparation similar to Case I. Was ansesthotised, 
*the wound enlarged, and the fracture fully exposed. 

The fracture was situated in the median line between the frontal 
eminences and was nearly the size of a 25-cent piece; was badly 
comminuted, especially the inner plate. 

The portion so depressed was removed with elevator and the edges 
smoothed with bone forceps. 

The periosteum was brought as nearly together as possible and 
sutured ; drainage introduced as in Case I. The incision in the akip 
^tured. 

In this case there were ne symptoms save the objective ones about 
site of fracture. The dura mater was uninjured and there was very 
little h»mon*bage. 

In this case the patient was kept is bed m the horisontal pesitioa 
for about one week. The ice«cap was not used. 

Amka montaaa 3x dil. q 4 b. constituted the medication. 

No untoward conditions arose. The patient was dischatged two 
wfeeks from day of admission to hospital. 

Cask III. William C., while riding his biqrcle on the afternoon 
ijf November 20th, came in collisioii with another wheelman; was 
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thrown to the |>avement and rendered unconseions. 'When 'brought 
in he waa in an unoensoions condition, i>upil8 unequal, icontusion over 
occipital protuberance, with an incised wound just anterior to it. 
Through this wound we were<unable to detect f^racture. 

There was no bleeding from the ears or nose tnor was there much 
interference with the heart or respiration. The head was tieated as 
in other cases, a flap turned back, which exposed a linear fracture, tlio 
upper end of which came just fibove the occipital jproibuberance, a 
little to the right of «the median line, and ran downward, becoming 
hu^er until lost to sight beneath niuscles attached to and below 
superior curved line- of occiput. 

.A button of' bone was chiseled out at the 'Upper end of the fracture^ 
the piece being about the area of a flve-cent silver piece. 

The dura mater appeared uninjured. No * clot was found. The 
‘ oozing was constant, but not as great in quantity as in Case No. 1. 

Drainage, plain gauze strip was introduced, and the site of opera- 
tion treated as in Case I. 

This patient was violently delirious, temperature as high as 104 F., 
for first three days. Refused nourislmieut. Stools and urine passed 
involuntarily. 

Bell. 3x quieted his delirium and reduced his temperaturo. 

Jce-cap was kept to head. 

Dressing changed as in Case 1. Wound healed equally weH. 

The past week patient has been rational. Has nearly completed a 
perfect recoveiy. 

Case lY. T. McC., a salesman, was thrown from seat in carriage 
to the ground, on the afternoon of November .22, 1898. 

Was brought to the hospital in ambulance. Was able to walk into 
the hospital and to remove his dothes, and later, after head was pre- 
pared for operation, to walk up two flights of stairs. 

A contusion was found just above the -occipital potultemjice. 
Pupils were unequal, otherwise he appeared in a normal condition. 

•A flap was turned back, which exposed a linear fracture, irregular 
in its course, extending from nearly as &r forward as the coronal 
suture backward until lost beneath the sofib parts at the superior 
curved line of the occipital bone. This fracture was slightly to the 
left of the iae<Uan line. Where the line of fracture crossed the 
lambdoid suture there was a separation of about one-rixteenth of an 
incir. A fenestra was chiseled in the parietal bone just above the 
latnbdoid suture to about the size of a 5-cent piece. Clots seaiched 
for but none found. There was considerable oozing from the ecjges 
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of the opening. A narrow strip of plain gauze ifas infciO(tuee<l 
between tlie dura mater and akuli for diminage, and wound tivaUni m 
in C^e I. 

This wound cloaed equally well with the others. 

After operation the case was similar to that of Case II, in that the 
recovery was rapid and uuintemipted. 

The patient was discharged December 6, 1898, as cured. 

Gentlemen, if you desire to understand to the fullest extent the 
good that hospitals can accomplish in large communities look at 
these four cases of finctui’ed skulls on the one hand, and consider 
yourselves as students on the other. The extent of the usefulness of a 
hospital is not entirely confined to the attention shown to its iunja 4 e 3 . 
There is an educational as well as a charitable side to all such institu* 
tk>ns, and not until a hospital performs both of these requirements 
can it be said to fulfil all the possibilities of its existence. 

• When you remember that the brain is, as Winslow says, *Hhe center 
of sensation, the source of volition, the most important and exquisitely 
organized of all the structures of the human bo<ly,” you can uiWer- 
stand why an all-wise Providence has better shielded it from injuiy 
[by the strong, bony casement which suvrouiids it] than any other 
oigan. If you will study your anatomy thoughtfully, you will soon 
begin to understand the natural theology it teaches and can appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm of Paley. You will be able to perceive evi- 
dences design in the coarse of every vessel and the distribution 
of eveiy nerve. The arteries cariying the life-giving fluids run in 
grooves and channels, twisting among promontories, and hidden in 
their course in bony caverns, while the veins are scarcely protected 
at all, excepting those to wliich injury might prove fatal. The encase- 
ment of the heart and the bony breastworks of the lungs protect these 
nobler organs from injury, while those in the abdomen which anti- 
sepsis, experience, and skill have taught us may be handled almost 
with impunity, are comimratively exposed. * 

Brain surgery belongs to the latter end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. In olden times, to perforin such operations for purposes of 
diagnosis as were done in these cases would be considered rank 
malpractice. Yet it has been proved beyond a doubt that, if there 
be any question of the diagnosiB in injuties such as these, the proper 
thing to do is to eat down upon the skull to ascertain beyond a doubt 
irhhtiier the bones are depressed, never forgetting that yon may have 
a;Hiiear fracture of the outer table and a comminuted fracture of the 
hsner* You must take also this fact into consideration, that an 
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amount of force sufficient to fracture the skull is sufficiej^t to pro- 
duce a certain amount oP contusion of the brain. ‘ Either from 
contre coup or from the direct shock of the delicate brain substance 
against the inner wall of the skull. Tn the majority of cases that 
were formerly thought to be those of concussion, a certain amount 
of contusion must have existed. In regard * to compression of the 
biain and the symptoms that necessitate operative interference you 
must recollect that sometimes concussion and contusion of the 
brain are so sevei'e that they give rise to the formation of abscess. 
As the inflammatory process develops, it presents all of the signs 
of encephalitis. There will be a rise of temperature; delinura, flush*^ 
iog of the face, restlessness, and talkativeness which belong to in- 
flammatory conditions of the encephalon and its membranes. This 
process may terminate in suppuration or it may undergo resolution. 
If resolution ''does not occur and suppuration takes place, or if there 
is an extravasation of blood within the skull, then the symptoms of 
compression become more and more pronounced. The patient be- 
comes more comatose and begins to snore, there is great difficulty in 
rousing him, and involuntary discharges or total constipation occur. 
Speaking of compression of the brain, wo have been taught to believe 
that the brain itself wdll bear no pressure, that when any foreign ma- 
terial, blood, or pus, or e%"en great oedema exist within the skull, 
symptoms of compression will certainly result and their severity will 
be in proportion to be amount of pressure that is exerted on the cor- 
tex or within the ventricles. In the majority of instances this may be 
true,j, but under certain circumstances, the brain will bear pressure 
to a surprising extent without any symptoms being produced. In. 
this am^diitheatre, in the attempt to check a severe and well-nigh fatal 
h«emorrhage after the removal of nearly the entire parietal bone, I 
packed seventy-two inches of gauze into the skull and the patient ap- 
peai’ed to grow better as every inch of gauze went into his head. 
Oiis remarkable incident may be explained by the fact that the. 
longitudinal sinus was open and that the gauze was packed against 
the sinus rather than directly upon the cortex . — North American 
Journal of Homoeopathy^ February 1899. 
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THE.PATHOGENESY AND THEKAPEU-TIG USES OF ' 
SECALE CORNUTUM. 

By Chas. H. Evans, M.D.^ 

Associate Professor of Materia Medica and the Institutes of Medicine- in ^ 
the Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago* 

‘ Secalh comutum is a fnngous parasite attacking the seeds of ’ varions ' 
grassesy ! notably* rye gi'ain >oii secalo cereal. The name of the fnngns itseK 
is ckriceps piirpiirea and the common name by which it i» best koowat 
is ergot, a word' adapted from an old French word argot, a cock’s spur* 
from*^ the iwhiblance the one bears to the form of the other. Both' wila* 
and cultivated grasses am invaded by thiEP faD^*and> among/ the lattes 
the familiar grains wheat, barley, oats, rice and especially rye,.Aaffer from 
its presence. The spores are derived’ from the soil' where they have been 
left by tiie crop of the previous year or years and* which asre carried up^ 
ward , with the rising, ikiids through the growing stem > until* the young 
ovaries .in the heail are reached, where the process of development com- - 
raenees. Tlie^finished product should 'not be regaided'as a disease of the* 
graiu'per fle but as a paiositOthat has grown atthe expense of the young 
grain. As the morbid product of rye is the one from which ergot is 
obtained for medical purposes it will be taken as typical of all the rest of - 
this species of fun^i 

Individiial ovaries*— two^. three,, or more in eadi head of gmin— show 
that development of the fungus has been taking place by their investment 
with white cobweb-like filaments, the mycelium ; the alteration is soon 
f<dk>wed by the' exudation- of sweet, limpid Auid which soon^becoroes 
viscid aad yellowish in color ; the anthers and stigmas of the flower become - 
matted together and the swelling ovule bursts. The sclerotium or ergot 
proper is now fhliy developed; growing in size as the season advances, 
hiaving entirely replaced the grain while still occupying the blasted' ^vary 
for its base. When fully grown it is an oblong body tapering at both 
endsK curved in shape liJ^ the spur of a cock, hard (whence the name 
selenium) brownishorparplislr black externally, pinkish white internally; 
and having a Ashy odot and a rancid taste. The embryo grain has been 
entirely destroye;^^ by the new growth which now^ insists of fungin 
and a fixed oiK Ergot is most frequently met with in various parts 
of wMre rye is the staple grain,, as wlieat is in this < country* ; aud 

an endemic disease has therefore been of frequent occurrence in those 
counmea where mingled ergot and rye have been ground into fl6ur. Ab 
early as the tenth century these epidemics of rbaplxaiiie " or ^^ergotism ” 
wete described, though no doubt they were of. much earlier occurrence.' 
Kdwadays they are infrequent, the last notable one having taken place 
in/ 1879. This is due to the* precautions now. observed in sewing and 
harvesting and milling. Atone time and another chemists have sought 
to* isolate the " principle ” which represents the activity of this drug,.but 
thus far without success. About a dozen of them were supposed* to have- 
been diseovered, but they have all4 failed to respond*to twedlnicaldest. 
Ergotine, as its name seems to imply, is not the active principle of . the 
drug. The name is derived from tBenjean’s eigotine, obtained by evaporat* 
iug the fluid extract to* the consistence of syrup, mixing wtth> ah^faol, 
filtering and evajporating. 

In. homoeopatliic pharmacy sdkaloidal uncertainties are happily avoided 
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hy employing the whole drug as pi-epared in nature's laboratory by its 
coiiversion into tincture foiln and without the disturbing influences o£ 
heat. 

Thejvarious epidemics of ergotism which I have alluded to have afforded 
ns an intimate knowledge of the toxic effect of this drug. In very many 
instances whole provinces have suffered from the use of bread made from 
the rye flour with which it had become intiipaiely mixed in grinding. 
The nioi’tidity attending these epidemics was indeed terrible, and tli© 
survivors were, in numerous instances, but pitiable human wrecks for the 
remainder of their short lives, bearing in their countenance and bodies^ 
the evidence of cachexia, more or less paralyzed and often mutilated by 
the loss of hands and feet, anus or legs. Death finally brought relief 
to those who were doomed to drag out a wretched existence for a longer or 
shorter time. 

The various epidemias were not entirely alike, for ergotism pre.sentd 
itself in two forms, which, however, are but different manifestations of 
the sjime diseased condition, but differing only iu intensity ; these are 
known as the convulsive and gangrenous varieties. It is not to be under- 
stood that, onlj^ one kind was present in any epidemic, but that one of 
these predominated. 

The nervous f(>rm first showed itself by a sense of weariness and fre- 
quent giddiness, together with perversions of sensation of the skin as if 
ants were constantly crawling over it ; this feeling of numbness, formica- 
tion and tingling was the first symptom to appear and the last to disappear. 
It gradually increased until there was more or less loss of sensibility, or 
even entire anfetbesia. Twitchings tlion became apparent first in the 
face and then in the extremities ; r^ti hing and vomiting were the attend- 
ant symptoms. Persistent contractions made their appearance in the 
arms and leg.s, and also in the muscles of the face, and greatly distorted 
the countenance. These contrnc*tions were intensely severe and caused the 
sufferer to utter constant moans and cries. The fingers and toes were 
forced in close opposition t.oward a median line iind firmly flexed, or they 
were widely separated. 

The ocular muscles forced the eyes into unnatural positions and th« 
pupils wore greatly dilated. The tetanic spasms continued unabated with 
remissions only at long intervals, ami finally alternated with epileptoid 
convulsions. 

The gangrenous variety commenced with numbness, crawling and 
tingling in the skin in the same manner as in the former instance, but the 
skin soon became unnaturally reddened, then vesicles or blistera arose 
containing bloody or saiiious fluid, painful while i*ed, but soon becoming 
dark and losing all sensation. These lesions spread rapidly, united with 
each other and became black and gangrenous, which passed in some cases 
into mummification of fingers and toes, or, in others, to the self-amputation 
of hands, feet> arms or legs. Instances are related in which all the extre- 
mities were lost. 

The fatality attendiug both these varieties is appalling. 

Ill order to properly appreciate the influence of this poisonous substance 
upon the body it should be remembered that the essential effect of er^ot 
is to cause persistent ooutractiou of muscular fibre, principally of the in- 
voluntary kind. The property of inducing tetanic spasm is its characteris- 
tic effect iu all parts of the body, and ujiou the continuance of which so 
“fyyr «®rious consequences depend. 

This influence exerted by ergot upon the muscular fibres of the uterus 
has been utilized for an unknown period to promote the expulsion of the 
foetus during childbii*th, and the popular German name of mutterkoni 
denotes its primitive use by the laity. Indeed, it is principally with this 
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Bjgent that the average midwife goes forth to conqueii|:, often with the 
apocalyptic rider on tlio pale horse for comi^any, as the gneat uuin))er of 
still birthfi in tlu'ir pr.-.-itiro testifits. Tins f;u-l can only lii’ip ac(*(»nnled for 
by their eaiiy adminisliation of ergot, wl.ich, const iho plamital 
vessels, cuts utF tlie loctai circulaiiou before the os hua \beconie tally 
-dilsited. 

The muscnlar contract ions of the uterus institnted by ergo^t docs not 
possess the rhythmical character of normal effort, bin is tetanoid"^ instead, 
and not intermittent; orgot should, therefjre, only be given viK-hen no 
obstruction exists for the free passage of the fadal hea<l. 

' A rigid or iusnfliciontly dilated os, a contracted )>clvis, or a false pt't’^- 
sentiition, are conlra-indicMtious for its use for the reason that an asphyxy 
iated infant or a ruptured uterus may be the penalty for neglect of stioii 
precaution. . Bsf ' , 

It should always be remembered that the cin]>loymeut of 
obstetrical cases gonerally to secure a mechanical elitM*t, and ihi^. .y/^jould 
be gauged as if it" were a manual act. The greatest s])h ere of 
of secale is ])ost-partnm, wlieii Iheie is uteiine inoriia, ^^hen it »s 
to expel the seciiiidines or to arrest lueinouhage by the fon ctlij^oir-uf e of 
the open uterine sinuses : even in tlie.-e last iiained cases there' is a wital 
as well as a mechaiiicaJ element to be coiisifleied, f'»r 1 havic* in .v(;\eral 
instances seen ipecafoanha check uterine Imunorrlingt* wlieiji erirot had 
failed. For this and othe* ivasons this j>otent drug s-hould nd!^ be used in 
a routine way in ob-stetrie cases. I 

In all epidemics of ergotism the tendency to abortion in wcylpn, and in 
animals experimented upon, was constant tlmt it would so(4 Uo ]m>miso 
much in the rcjieated aet.idental miscaniages in feeble eadmlic wmiieu 
about the third or seventh month ; its claims in tliis re |Kiv‘t ite evidently 
overlooked. >Severe and tetanohl after-pains may find their rfanceopathic 
I'omedy in s*^eale, as well as in puerperal run v uJhious when toc nnHcular 
%oiitnictions transferred from the uterus to the voluntary muscles may be 
checked by a return of thene to the )>roper oi^ran. 

In uon-puerperal patients erg(»t has also been useil iu a mechanical way 
to restrain the menorrhagia as.sociated ilh the growth of Ubroid tumors, 
and even for the death and expulsion of Mnall uterine fibroids and polypi 
by the contraction of their supplying artei’ioles. This result, however, 
only applies to fibroids that project into the cavity of the uterus and 
are more or less pedunculated. Wlieu they are situated in or wholly 
outside the uteiine walls ergot will exert little or no influence upon 
them. 

For the same mechanical reason ergot has al.sf* been given iri material 
doses for subinvolution of the uterus, chronic nieti itis and other ‘‘abmic^^ 
conditions of the w^oinb, in pulmonary Inrrnorrlnme, and for the oblitera- 
tion of aneurism (hypofleimically). It is begijining to be understood 
nowadays, eveu by the domin uit school, that when non-uterine bleedings 
are treated by this agent llie patient is moie apt to be suppressed than the 
bseinorrhage. 

Ergot also has the property of causing a train v of symptoms closely 
resembling those known under the name of Iblynau(J^s disease, or bilateral 
ischaemia, in which nrterial spasm in ihe*upper extreipities when occurring 
in cachectic persons is followed by pallor, numbness, crawling and creeping 
sensations iu the skin ; sometimes with burning or actual pain, all of 
which steadily progress, until symmetrical gangrene becomes established. 

• This continuous spasm of the arteriolejs in any or all parts of the body 
is evidently responsible for the trophic changes that develop in all the 
ttestves and organs, and according to the degree or extent in which nerve 
ceiftres are impoverished, sympathetic or spinal, the gangreueus or the 
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coiivnlsive characters become manifesi;. These may be roughly compared 
to the results following upon the ligature of vessels and those caused by 
the presence of thiouihi, emboli, etc. 

The subjects of and for secale first show a general failure of nutrition , 
and then a bloodless appeaiunce, tlieir figures are emaciated, spare and ' 
‘^acrawjjv,” and have a dried n]) look ; tliere seems to he no juice in their 
bodies. Tneir features are more or lens retiacted and liollow, their eyes 
appear large, and are sunk in their sockets and ale apt to be surrounded 
by a wide, Idue margin. Their skin is dry, shrunken (withered), harsh 
, and sallow in appearance while the lips arc thin and bluish or else very 
pale. Sonietiinea the skin of the fingeis biTomes 'wrinkled as if they had 
been soaked for some lime in hot water ; occasionally acold,(;laminy 
sweat covers tlie body, more especially above the waist line. Extreme 
weakness and 'weai im^ss are complained of and the ])er.son is soon pj-os- 
tratiil after makhig ordinary exertion. Whether the pe» sou is resting or 
is walking (hen; is almost constant tremblian, especially in the extremities, 
wliile tingling and numbness and crawling sensations aie experienced in 
the fjice and all other jiarts of the body. An nnstemly or oven reeling 
gait is also noticed, yuch an individual always feels cold, aiul the surface 
of the body actually so, but th<‘re is iio desire for artificial warmth as 
heat always afiects them nnj)leas;inily. Intense biirninn ]>ains are felt in 
(lifierent localities of llit; body. All aecretmns and excretions liave become 
chemically aJtere<l and thin in charactei* and are exceedingly ofiensive 
* in o<lor. 

The altered character of the hlood and the diseased capillary walla 
allows of loTinovrliaue into the skin and eelir.lar tissue and from any outlet 
of the body, nos<‘, stum.K’h, lungs, int* s( ine.s, urethra, uterus, etc. ; the 
blood thus discharged, wlu'tlier vomited, spit u]) or voided in any other way, 
is observed be uiiifonnly thin and waierv, very dark or blackish, 
deficient in filuine and <‘orpiiscles and wulumt any tendency to coa- 
gulate, continuing frnm hour to hour and oven day after day. Kveu a 
filiglu wound will continue to Ideed tor da\sat a time, the bbaul heing of 
(his same lliin, dark, non-cfiaguhiblc naf me. TJie blond in all cases is of 
Tenons and sepiic origin with dissulntion (»f its fibririe and corpuscles. If 
the ]>erron be a w'oman the men.'^es are excessive both in ijuantity and 
duiation and may evVii a.-sume hcumoirhagic cdiaracter. Severe b^ajing 
down, forcing and exjudsivo pains aie firqmid, the tiow i-i increjused ny 
every movement of the 'o and ci>me.s in a gu.sh after each cramj)ing, 
uterine, jtain. The menstrual dist'hai ge is vi'iy thin, very dark oi* blackish, 
exceedingly otfensive and generally llow.s in a ]»assi\e way. Evcresfjence.s 
have formed upon the (.;• and di.>ohaige a thin, ofiensive sanies. The oa 
ami the vagina lake on a bluish o.»* slate colored a]'j»earance which may 
terminate in gangivne and also Ijoar s<ane restmbli.jce to cancerous 
dftrericratiou ; burning pain in this legion as if fioin a coal of lire lu ight- 
ens the rcsembiaiice. The deslruclivo ellbet of secale upon the skin and 
ceilnlar tissue is suggcstiv(» of its use in gangrene of any organ, anthrax, 
})oleclike. degeiux 'ith e ecch>m(»ses, etc. 

intelligence is s]iaied by liibs drug, consciouness is entirely retained, the 
mind rem.tins rlear to the last moineiits of life. 

In the gaMii*o-int(‘.sLinal liact the salivaiy secretion is found to be greatly « 
increased. Singular a - it may seem the af>petile is good ami even a raven- 
ous hunger is not uncommon. Y«miiting of food and drink has a i>rojectile, 
tetai^oid character, there is much retching luit little vomiting. The 
vornift^J matter is dark, or bloody, or of a chocolate color, or like coffee 
grounds, with an intense burnito; in (he stomach and sensitiveness of the 
epigastrium. Contraction of the tmisclos of the stomach and intestines causes 
severe colic pain and increased peristalsis. Tetanoid contractions of the 
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diaphragm canac^ severe hiccongli. Dark mucous stools or thin olive green 
]>a88ages are discharged from the bowels ; the diarrhoea may be colliqua- 
tive^ and this is especially apt to be the case with paraplegia and loss of 
power in the sphincters. Cataract both of the soft and hard varieties 
“were developed in a large number of poisonings, no doubt in consequence 
of the isch»mia characteristic of this drug, which is suggestive of its use in 
senile cataract. 

Also to be remembered is the general tendency toward the septic or 
putrescent state that attends upon all the disorders instituted by secale 
comutiiiu. — December 15, 1898. 

THE ETHICS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

A Lecture by Dr. Daniel G. Buinton, 

We really know nothing about the truly primitive man ; but we call any 
savage, any barbarous tribe or nation, who is at present, or who has been 
known to history to have been, in the low est condition of culture, “ primi- 
tive.” We understand by primitive peoples, sjivages, barbarians, unlettered 
ntioes, living in the hunting and fishing condition of human life (as low 
as any we C 2 in think of; ; and 1 shall examine the question whether they 
have an ethical instinct and whether they obey it. 

The psychological basis of eitbics is to do that which we feel w^e ought 
to do. It is the carrying out, in life and action, of the sense of duty 
which we feel within us. Kant, that great master of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, in his wonderful treatise on ethics, practically acknowledges that, 
psychologically or metaphysically, the sense of duly - the ** I ought”— is 
something incapable of furtl»er amUysis ; that wo .strike, as it w^ere, bed 
rock, when we come to that; and on that supposition he bases his only argu- 
ment for the belief in a (jod. 

Nevertheless, modern writers, leaving the field of metaphysics and 
going into that of ethnology, have come to a definite, clearer opinion. They 
have not given up as insoluble the deep ami mysterious problem why we 
feel that we should do an action and should not, tlo another one ; the}" look 
upon it as being au expression (worked into our minds through limitless 
ages, in a number of generations of ancestors) of the sense of survival, 
The basis of ethics, in the modern philosophy of ethnology, is, simply, 
that we do that, and wo feel that we ought to do that, which contributes 
most to our preservation and progress. There is no other basis which the 
modem philosophy acknowledges for ethics than that ; it is the effort to 
survive in the struggle foi existence, to continue always that which we 
are, with such improvements as will prevent failure.” 

When we speak of an ethical action, we mean one which psychologically 
arises from the sense of duty. Rid the iijind of all else than that psycholo- 
gical aspect, and we have a clear field ; we will not s^iy that this or that 
action is good or bad in itself, but shall always ask for the motive. Is 
that motive one which arises from the sense of duty, the best enlightened 
duty which that man or woman knows of at the time and place % Not 
what she will know to-niorrow — no, indeed. If we could all look into 
to-morrow, we should change biir actions to-day ; very matcnally, and to 
great advantage, but we cannot ; therefore, I shall examine the' psychology 
of primitive peoples from tlie pure element of duty : Do they act according 
to a sense of duty, and have they a sense of duty 1 Have tliey what the 
.Germans call ^ Das Sollen ” (“the should”) in their hearts ? If they have, 
do they obey it ? If they do, why should we not concede fo them an 
ethical nature ? Who of us cannot look back in bis history and see that 
over and over again we have done that which was other than our duty, but 
dli(t not know it at the time ? What sect of religion is there that has not 
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stains upon its history arising out of their very devotion to the sense of 
duty ? Need I lefer to the horrors of Torquemada’s Inquisition, which has 
been a blot on the history of Ohristiauity, far greater, more heathenish 
and horrid, than any of the persecutions of heathen Borne ? 

There are certain predispositions of mind — certain errors of judgment— 
we are all apt to fail into in examining primitive people — savages, Indians, 
negroes, barbarians. The principal errors of judgment are four. First, 
the judgment of action instead of motive. In the missionanes’ accounts 
of the savages or pagans whom they go to convert to Christianity, the 
emotions are appealed to by a description of the terrible actions they 
commit. They hurl innocent peoplg. under the car of Juggernaut to be 
crushed by its wheels ; they burn slaves and wives in a holocaust that 
consumes the chief’s body ; they murder their children and destroy their 
parents ; they eat each other and their enemies; many other things terrible 
to listen to, apt to soften the heart anti loosen the purse strings, yet 
motive is ignored, and it is the motive only that should concern us in ex- 
amining the question of ethics. 

Another errtu — never judge the savage or primitive tribe which has been 
in contact with the blessings of civilization and Christianity. These bless- 
ings invariably^ le;ul to <legeiieration in the savage nature. There are 
sound ethnohtgical reasons for this. I cannot assert that it is civiliziitiou, 
precisely, uor Cliristianitv, precisely, that invariably leads to this degenera- 
tion; whether it is the gin of the trader or the entire subversion of ancient 
princii)les, rooted iu the mind by the new doctrines ; but the degeneration 
is everywhere recognized, known, and visible. The primitive man must be 
examined as he is befiire those inestimable blessings are presented to him. 

Third is the “dualism of ethics,” important because more visible in 
savage than in civil izi^l life. Ethnology bases all ethics on the idea of 
self-preserviitioii as its final analysis. {Self-preservation requires far more 
strenuous and desperate endeavor iu savage conditions tnan in our own. 
The Australian lihuks or the Euegiau Indians, are small bands roving 
over a certainly steiile country, barely obtaining enough food and knowing 
that the moment they meet aimtiier band the result is a haiid-to-hand 
combat, 'i'hov therefore feel tliat they owe to themselves everything 
which is jiossible to sustain and preserve life and the integrity of the tribe, 
gens, or clan ; but that very iiihtinci makes them feel, also, that they owe 
to the tribe the destruction of the enemy; and they have one code of morals 
(which we would call very ethical) for themselves and another code of 
morals (very unethical) for the others. All that we sum up under the 
general name of war ; all the violations of every principle of humanity, 
truth, and respect for life and property which we carry out iu war to-day, 
without the slightest hesitation, they do in a more naive, open, simple, and 
rude manner ; but we have no reasou to cast any stain upon them on this 
Recount, as compared with ourselves. So long as the necessity for tribal 
or national existence remains througli war, all these elements of war must 
for ever remain the same. War cannot be carried on without slaughter, 
destruction, deceit, falsehood, and every other in itself unethical unsocial 
action. Eenieiuber, therefore, the “dualism of ethics.” 

The fourth error, often committed, is not understanding the condition 
of the primitive man s conscience, wdiich is not individual (as ours generally 
is supposed to be) but social— communal. He has the conscience of lya 
tribe, of his family, of his clan. He doe.s not feel when he is injured that 
his individuality is attacked (that is not the sensitive point with him), but 
hisVsian, his family, is attacked through him ; he is only the medium of 
the attack. So, when he attacks another he does not do it of his own action 
(as the lawyers say, “ proprio motu ”), but as representing the spirit of the 
clan, of the members of his tribe ; and he only feels couscienoe-atriken 
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'When lie hin^ done something whii^ injirires his clan, his fanjiily, his totem^ r 
whatever that division may be. 

' Such are the fnudamentaJ erroirs, jt is necessary to gnard against wirefullr 
when we examine into the ethics of primitive peoples. The prayer booK 
nit, the Prote.stint Episoc»pnJ Ohurch divides duties into duty toward God 
and duty toward the neiglibor. to the psychology of the primitive- 
ii|an, liow much of tliat is actuated through duty toward Ood and duty 
toward neighbor ? In the savage’s sense of his <liity toward God he may 
e^ily, without any fear <^f contradiction, be placed in the front rank as a 
tt:uly religions man. 1 know of no sect of later religions, no branch, of 
coiiventunl or monastic life, wliich at all surpaisses the ordinary roving red 
Indian in his dovotiou to Cbul. ♦ 

Capt'iin (,-lark, of the United States army, one of tlie firat authorities’ 
on this subject, says in one of his recent vvorks that “the Indian is literally 
a man wlio prays always; ho never lires a shot at the red deer that he does 
not otiei up a 'oray^r to his guardian spirit tliat the shot may hit ; he never 
casta a grain of- corn into the ground hoping that it will fructify and bring a 
harvest, that he <loes not g(» tlirough a sc'ries of religious rites iii order 
that the gfxls may see and {ir(>sper it and bring him the wished-fov return.” 
All hi, a life is governed l)y his duty to God. Say you it is selfish — for 
common and material aims ? Look about: AVhat are the chniches ff»r ? 
What are tlieir aims I Let ns not draw invidious comparisons but accept 
the fact, rather, that tiie ihmii who is thoroughly imbued with the feeling 
that the unseen powers of the world are guiding and governing every 
action of his life, and who in turn, is constantly appealing lo lhcm for aid,, 
information, and sncc«)r, is a truly religious man. All vmo have lived 
intimately among untutored savages, not yet imbued with foreign i<leas, 
are of one mind, tiiat Hk'V are, throughout all their niovcmejils, gov* 
enied to such im extent (hat they arc the sia^■es of their religious 
sentiments. 

Among those institut ions of savage life which are practically univerea! 
over the world it is very ol»vious there are Uirec upon wluoli all primitive 
life is based, wherever we lind it. One is tlic primitive sf>cial group. We- 
call that among \ the red Indians of America, the “ totem among the 
Australian blacks, the “ kolion^.” It is an eqnivjdent to whaf I he ethnolo- 
gist cal hi 11 10 “ gens ” or wlia,t we English call the “ clan.” Wlnitover it is, 
it is the primitive social group. It is not always based upon blood kiiinhip, 
although theoretically it usually is. Moat likely, as in;; distingui.shed 
Mend Mias Alice rietchor l.a.s urgently arg.ied, the totem among American 
lS.dians is absolutely and rictly religious -not coiisanguino- based upon 
tljiii founders of the having received similar inspirations from God 

sense of seeing identi< ,>l visions. Those wlio dn am alike form them- , 
selves into a society, and m that society grows up the totmnic feeling, 
Whorever w^e find it— and we do find it among the blacks of Africa ami* 
Anstralhv throughout the Polynetsiaii groups and among all the red 
Indiana— ii-it is characterized hy this same <leeply religious feeling ; it 
governs tha life, of the individual. To it he owe.s liis greatest duties, for 
u he 'will iracritice all el«e. JJe is lu'ought up -boi-ji we may say— into the 
very idea tha.i the higlie.d of all his duties is to the religious element ex- 
. -presisted in the totemic bond, 

.At^other institution, aImo.st everywhere found, is that of the taboo— 
tW pirohibitiou-— that which cdls something sacred, whicli iwrves some- 
■ from the mass. The word taboo” is Polynesian; but tlie idea 
something sacred - something belonging to (lod— to the divinity— 
every virhere. It may be the inedicim' taboo of the medicine 
Ojibway Indians ; or it may be' the sa^-red grove such as us^d 
the ‘ Temple of Deliihi in Greece. Whatever it is, it is separated , 
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iftom secular objects and belongs to God ; find woe to him who violates the 
'aaci'edness of the taboo. 

Third, are the initiation corenumies (of hoth sexes) which are practically 
universal tliroughowt the world. In Anstralia they are known as the 
bora> or b'wrtwiiijg; and there they are carried out as the one religious sei- 
^ vice, or rite, which governs their whole lives, in whose j)erforma,ace the 
young ni)^u and women of the tribe willingly- undergo such dreadful 
tortures as nothing in the whole list of Christian abnegation can equal. 
St. Simeou on his pillar was a trifle eompiij t-d to what these will undergo, 
-«6t single individuals, but all Miembtirs of Uie tribe. M utilatioi^ of the most 
dreadful character is willingly accepted. All this is done from a purely 
religious idea^ — from n sense of <hity toward God — the sense ot^ their 
religious duty overcomijjg all other feelings, subjecting to it all passions, 
sensations, and emotions. This is the power of religion in primitive 
life. 

I might also speak of the vow-s they undertake at tliat time. So common 
is this among savage nations that pndmbly not one is exenjpt. People lay 
upon thenl^elve8 stringent vows which m. an self-denial of that which 
they would most willingly do' were it not that the sense of duty prevents 
the' doing it. Inhere are Ihose who, for iirstaiice, will deny iheniselve^ 
food of a particular kind— the kind Unit they most like— deny it absolutely, 
and will rather starve to death (and have iTeon known to starve) rather 
than eat the foibidden disln Wo know prohibition winch from early 
times w:ss laid upon certain anirnalM. Those animals are supposed to have 
been the toteiuic animals <»f the clan, from whmh the clan was named : 
and it is frohi that idea— -Unit we .shonld not taste, in any way, by killing 
or ea.ting, the animal after wdnch the clan was named — that certain pro- 
hibitions against nncleauliness have arise u— as Moluiniinedans and the 
Jews to-day will not eat pork, and an a great many other nations refrain 
from this oi* that article of footl. 

In a certain Alaskan tribe, any young man or woman who wishes to show 
that he or she is really a gofai member of llieir church will strip his or her 
back .'Hid all()\v all the inembei’s of the tribe, with long, shaip switches, to 
switch them to the extent tliat they desire, and this must be borne with- 
out inunnuriug, though their backs are flaM^d and the blood is streaming 
to their feet. This is a trifle com})ared to wluit others are willing to 
nndei’go. Those onleals are common to abuoat all savage tribes and are 
for the one purpose of proving that they consider the sense of duty to 
God above any feeling — any sense — of w'eakness for themselves. 

Are these low tests, showing no sense of duty, no desire of improve nent? 
I call attention to the fact that the religion of savage people by incol -ating 
such doctrines as I have mentioned develops some of the finest pnneiphS 
iu human nature. It is a very good thing to have perfect self-fontnd — to 
he willing to deny ourselves and do it bravely and without flinching, and 
permanently. The habit of obedience is a very excellent trait to be incul- 
cated ; and obedience is the very essence of the sense of duty. 

They look upon their divinities as protectors — as beneficent and kindly 
disposed. iBach Indian regards his guardian spirit as a kindly being, one 
who is consifcanily thinking of the welfare of him over whom he is placed 
and whom he guards ; and, therefore, he attains, in iiis own mind, the 
ideal of a l)eiug constantly thinkihg of another being— aiming for tho 
welfare of that other being — developing in this way, the altruistic sense to 
its ^h^hest possible condition. That is shown iu the ideals which they 
themselves form ; in their legends, and in the description of their gods ; 
l)ecause , we discover, among these sav.Mge tribes, beautiful stories— not 
borrowed from any European source — of the gods who came to help man 
in his early infaucy'*^who brought him the corn; who taught how to 
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mHunfietiire hiB arms; who told him where the game end the fish we<;e 
bidiug and in all ways aided bim ; who gave him laws ; who founded htii 
ilkstitutious ; who preserved his tHbe. In all these respeets he was cons- 
t.kntly working toward an ideal of the perfectibility of nature ; and he 
. HmsOlf, at times and often, sought to warm his friend and c>binrade to 
bear the exliortations of this guardnin spirit and beneficent deity j he cons^ 
tituted in himself a deity for, another one. 

It thus appeam that the idea of duty to God is strong, and^that it is 
beneficent, in the savage mind. Let me now pass to the sense of duty 
to his neighbor. Who is our neighbor 1 A question put long ago. It 
bad been answered rip to that time by most men that our neighbor is a 
member of our family, in the first place, and next, he is Ibcally somewhat 
near us, aud is a member of the same clan, tribe, or nation. We feel 
constantly that our duty dii'niuishes just as he is removed fiom us, our 
first duty being to those who live in our own household. If we do our 
duty to them, we tbink we are doing enough — in fact, that it is hardly 
worth while to let it stray next door. We rather like the text that 
obarity begins at home.” We should not object to it if it said “aud 
ends thereb*” The savage does consider that it ends there ; that his duty 
ijs distinctly toward his own tribe, gens, or clan, and not beyond that ; 
ibd he knows very well why ; because the other clan, the other gens, the 
other family, are trying to bteiU his hout^e. his lands, and his possessions 
and everything else, to enslave him aud perhaps to kill and eat him. There- 
fore, he has no sense at all of duty toward them, llis duty is toward 
bis own people only ; and it is to treat his neighbor as his neighbor would 
treat him, if he had a chance. 

Therefore, we must consider the sense of “duty to our neighbor*' in the 
savage as confined, distinctly to intramural residents. In this sense we 
may speak alwut his tendency to violate property rights. Complaint is 
often made that the savage is a natural robber— a thief. That is true. 
He does not rob, however, from members of his own clan, or gens. He 
will, as a general thing, rob from his neighbor— the other clan, the other 
gens, the other man. Pcmsibly if we recall the history of America we 
discover that the savaije is not alone in that peculiarity. 

There is another reason m liy we should say something iu favor of him. 
The typical savage has no propei’ty : he do<?c« not and cannot own any. The 
idea of personal property does not belong the savage; everything is owned 
in common in savage life ; the gens— the clan— own everything. There 
was an Anstraliau settler who thought that he had a method of getting 
abend of the black fellows by bribing one of them to do something iii- 
to the fellow^s clan ; so he ^ve him some powder and trinkets ; 

. tmt be could not make the black understand that these were for himself, 
as Against the rest of his clan. The savage had never been accustomed 
to own lUiy^ing; therefore, he shared the articles with the other 
^ the dan and the settler failed iu his attempts at bribery. Another 
Anstndian settler was indignant that they stole his sheep ; he mana^d to 
•eiae some of the black feil<»ws who had done so and brought them before 
a court of justice, such as they have on the frontiers of Australia (generaltv 
Kis Honor Judge ^nch presides) ; but a black fellow who knew enoo^ 

1, iSoglidi to make his defence said that he had not stoleU tlie slieep-^he had 
^piy taken the sheep iu place of the kangaroos whidi the Anatratikn 
"tier liail diot ; that the tribe generally livd upon kdhgarooa, but Ihal 
r jeltlsfB had shot them all, so they had nothing left to live on. Hey^ 
f nohaeo why tl»ey should not take the settlers^ sheep, |ust as the astthm 
the kangarooa His Houor e«msidered tliat a tolerably good |d«a siiul 

t|is idek of the apptoprlgtiion of another person’s projisiify (evsKt 
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ofa charac^^ without due return ferity hae gone far up into 

civiluationu 'the rule of Sparta was that theft, in itself^ was honorable, 
but to be dieoovered in theft wf^ moat dishonorable ; and the Spartan boy 
In story allowed the stoleu fox to gnaw out lus vitals rather than disclose 
the fact that he had stolen. Possibly we might bring instances from near- 
er home w))iere the embezzling politician is considered a very fine man and 
worthy of our votes, so long as it is not discovered and proved against him ; 
and I am afraid, even in the latter case, that he would not be \molly with^ 
out supporters. So the whole idea of property— the violation of property 
lights Dy the savage— is not to be considered ethically from the pomt of 
view from which we regard or pretend to regard it 
Considering his disrespect and disregard for human life— his readiness to 
dMroy life — it has been truly said about many tribes of savages that not 
alone are they cruel, inhuman, and murderous toward other tribes around 
them, but among themselves thev murder their own infants, and kill their 
aged when they become a burden to the tribe. It is perfectly true that 
they do, and in a great many instances ; but here again we must look care- 
fully to the condition of savage life. Mr. Howitt, the son of William and 
Mary Howitt, was settler in Australia. He had been brought up with 
that delicate literary sense, and also that fine appreciation of human 
sentiment, which characterized the works of both hisj^rents; and he has 
written upon the condition of Australian saviige life in the most sympa- 
thetic manner of anyone whom I have read. He went among them ; 
studied their life; tried to discover what prompted them to these extraordi- 
nary actions which seemed to us so brutal and inhuman ; and his conclusion 
is interesting, because it is fair. He decides that all those actions are 
prompted by a sense of self-preservation— preservation, that is, not of the 
individual, but of the clan, or gens. He tells ua that it is no uncommon 
thing for a mother among the Australian blacks to destroy her infants ; 
but when she does preserve oue, she loves it with a fanaticism of maternal 
love that Mr. Howitt says is scarcely to be equaled in civilized lands ; and 
when that oue dies, her grief exceeds all bouuda She mutilates heiself 
and scarifies her flesh with sharp stones, showing every sign of profound 
and bitter grief. It is the one that she has chosen to love and rear, and 
that has been taken from her ; and she is sorrowful and knows no consola- 
tion. So even in that low stage of society, in the midst of the violation of 
everything which we think sacred and holy, there is a basis— the strong 
sense of maternal love— truly ethical. 

l^heU again we are constantly saying of the wild savages that they for 
generation after generation seek to satisfy the tliiiat for vengeance— they 
never forgive an iniury. It is true ; but that injury, in savage life, is 
soai'Oely ever peisonai. It is still the idea of the preservation of wie gena 
Among the Australian savages (to whom I allude more particularly, 
1)^oause among the lowest of human kind) the law of tlie gens ia if a 
man is killed by the whites, or by a neighboring tribe, that his blood 
must be washed out by the blood and the death of some one of the enemy. 
The duty of that falls upon tlie next of kin. If for instance a man is 
killed, a brother of the deceased most go forth and destroy some person 
of the en^tny. If he does not, be is looked upon witli the utmost con- 
tempt by the crowd. If he^ is a married man, bis wife leaves him ; if a 
^gle man, not a girl in the tribe will speak to him ; if he has a mother, 
m will; tell him to leave her house and not come back until he has waslied 
^tain from the tribal record. Therefore, jie is forced to seek 

On this principle of blood revenjra, which we find throughout the whole 

« |ife, little by little, is built up the system of jurisprudence. It is 
after a while, that blood revenge constantly leads to another viola- 
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« life^ tK) jtbat a metbod itt amtteed inrhioli ooiiipieiiaiiAkiii M be 
and that is the first step toward the jurisprudetice which we eajoy. 
St & a Very long while before we are tai:^t that the penithtpieat of the 
^erimiaal is not a personal affair W aU ; it is^ in reality, an aflhtv that society 
has to do with^ and not the person, and not the claO, nor the tribe; it 
belongs to society at laige. Only then do we arrive at anoith|Br plane of 
ethios; but the principle is ethical from the very start, because it is depen- 
dent open and derived directly from the sense of preservation. If the tribe 
did not act thus, the other tribes around wonld know that they could kill 
them with impunity and not be killed in return ; so it is directly based on 
whats I claim, is the ethnological foundation of ethics. 

It is true, also, that pariicido (the destruction of parentsl'is something not 
at all uncommon* Wheu a man or woman grows old, he or she is knocked 
on the head. They know it; they expect it; they want it; they grOw tired of 
living* They ask for it to be done, frequently, though not always. AmoUg 
the Fuegian Indians of Terra del Fttego, South America, the old women 
are generally eaten, and tliey don’t enjoy the prospect; so when the tribe 
S^les down for the lught, the old women go on in the bushes and hide. 
Nevertheless, the custom of parricide and maiiicide is for the preservation 
of the tribe* The old iieojile canuot hunt, they cannot Catch fish ; they 
^can be of no particular use ; they eat, and, therefore, the slender stock oi 
^firovisians on hand does not, in the tribal notion of economy, justify their 
continued existence, so they aresiiade away with. Moreover, they do^ not 
enjoy life ; and it is quite common, among many of the Alaska tribes, 
and the Chutchi of Siberia, for the old people to say to the young mem- 
beis: am tired of iivmg, it is time for me to go to my ancestors and 

imss awayto the good men who have been before me. 1 prefer to bo with 
them.” We have very bulliont views of heaven ; but I do not hear we 
have often any great longing to go to it They have ; they are willing to 
be sent there ; and they UHually are promptly dispatclied. 

1, myself as a physician, have oeen repeatedly told that we are very 
much behindhand because m e do not practice that which we fondly terns 
euthanasia— give our old folks some potent drug which would send them 
ptf to another world. I believe the idea is that we do not do it for fear 
it will lessen the doctors’ bills ; but 1 am not going to debate our motive. 
Human sacrifice is common, eveU among tolerably cultivated savage tribes; 
but in a distinctly religious sense, and wt the sake of religion, 1 presume 
we feel that we ought to do anything, it is, in fact, ethical — ethical in 
^itself ; when the mother, in ancient Carthage, used to throw her infant into 
'ijse fire before the god B<ial, she was performing a work of the very 
)%h6St religious significance and devotion ; and, although it was dcs- 
iru^iitive yet it could not be Mhd unethical, but rather eminqptly 
ethical. 

I shall paiw now to feelings which are nearer to us— of personal friem^ 
ship, erf love; do they exist among savage tribes! Literature contains 
stories ot how travelers among savage tribes were adopted by the tribe— 
4)aken in as brothers* It is usually by some strange ritual The Aitoii, ot 
ihe Phillippine Iriands (wo may know them better in the future), have a 
methud of tnakiug you a brother which is touching and siifipls^ One 
wUl give you a rough stone; you take iStand scratch his arm till ft 
bleeds, and he yours ; then h,e sucks your arm and you suek his^ afid after 
fihat you are brpt^rs ; and th#t Aits would 4ie for yoU In a motnetit-^e 
^uld net hesitatefin instant to sacrifice bis life to yourS, and he etpeote 
will do the same for him ; in other wmirfs, friendship is then S6sJed« 
dUtaly and without reserve. That is common amoni the 
brns also ; repeated instances are known to me; I know man Urbo 
Adopted into the ffi^hwfhoad d the dan, afid they know 
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lleifeoily tlunt any member of that elan tronld die in a moment 
ib eave^heiv Um if the eocmiion were enoh as needed^ it My friend- 
fmik Hamlkon Cashing is a member of a sacred society and a brother, 
and he would not for a moment doubt that many with whom he it 
daily aiNOCda)led (or baa been) in Znni would saonfice their lives to 
savehim. I 

Maay aueh examples are on record: and as for their loyalty to their 
ewn rolersy it surpasses belief* There is a remarkable story related by 
Sir (^rge Gray m his “Polynesian Mythology." Telling of the habits 
« of some of Polynesian islanders, he S|)eak8 of a case where a 

nnmber of them were with the chieftain ont'in his boat near one of the 
ielandt Thioisgb some mischance the fragile boat upset and the dozen 
or i^iteen occupants were thrown into the water* All of them joined hands 
and placed their chieftain in the middle of the drcle. The water was 
€lled^ with shaihs, and they knew it ; they had to swim a mile or two 
mileato get to hma; and they swam in that way, every now aud then a 
shark (qie of the* great man-eaters of the southern seas) would seize one 
of them And carry him away, staining the water with the blood of the 
victim^ but those next him would simply loin hands, fill the missing place, 
andj thus renewing the circle, swim on, protecting, in that way, their 
ehieftain, until they reached the land, only four or five out of the fifteen 
surviving; but it was personal loyalty— devotion-^tnie friendship. 

We have a- foolish notion that if a peison goes naked> he must be im*- 
modest. That is a great mistake. Every one who has traveled among 
savage tribes reports that their modesty in jhst as noticeable as among 
ourselves. Mr. Furness, who recently went through Borneo, stated, in an 
address which I heard him deliver, it was u common thing thei*e for people 
to go wholly nude ; but he said he had not witnessed, during his journey 
through Borneo, any woman commit a single oonsoiously immodest act. 
That was high tribute ; and that is a tribute which almost all travelers 
pay to savage tribes everywhere. They are capable of feeling deep and fine 
emotion, one toward the other, quite as deep as ouiuelves. 

Father Sahagun, a Spanish monk of the XVt century (who would not 
incline to overlook any weakness in the American Indians), says: “The 
Aztecs were a goodik people, attached to virtue, simple and truthful in 
SosfAl intercourse; they shunned lies; they were industrious in labor; and 
they were pious toward their gods." That, from a Spanish monk of the 
Xvl. century, means a great deal. Father Antonio Matho was in the 
Phillipipioes about 150 years ago, and went up among the little black people 
in the interior in order to try to convert them. His impression is written 
in the true Spanish style, full of learned allusions) but pleasant to read. 
“ I j^enuously ooufess," says the good father, “that their barbarous cou- 
ditidn and barrenness of intelligenoe, wlien I came to know them well, 
instead of causing me pain, brought to my mind those golden ages por- 
tewed by Ovid in his ^Metamorphoses;' by Cicero in his 'Errafcicus;' 
and by Seneca in his 'Epjstolm;' and I also observed among them the 
noble virtue expressed m a sentence of Epicurus, which teaches us * how 
eai^ it is to satisfy all the real wants of human life.’ " 

In support of my contention that it was through the ethical principle 
as rspresentiog the idea of persistence— of survival— 1 quote from the 
test ^pel which hss been preached (that of Darwin) by Darwin himself, 
whosam “Thus a tribe— including many m6mbei*s who might possess, 
in Oigh degree, the spirit of patriotism, fidelity, obedience, coumge, and 
syippkhy, and were always ready to aid one another and to sacrifice them- 
selves for the common go^---^would be victorious ovef most other tribes; 
and this vroutd be natural selectiou."— AmeHmn, Supplement^, 
Thh, ii leWi i i 
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HAHNEMANN’S MODE OP ADMINISTERINO 
MEDICINE. 

IV. 


WsirereBot qaite oorreet wheiu in onr third artide on this 
anligeot, woaaid: "Hahnemann doanot appear to have recognized 
the necessity of paying any attention to the time-element or 
duration of the triturating process as Capable of affecting the 
degree of attenuation of substances sulqect^ to it." Por in the 
note to §287 of the OtgAMn, after saying that sUconssion 
with two, three, ten and more strokes makes the same mixture 
Of a medioinal fluid with one hundred drops of spirits of 
wine, smch more intimate than witih one stroke, and thus 


qi»the medioinal power becomes much more potentized, and 
the q^rit of tiie medicine, so to speak, becomes much mote 
thijMdad, developed and rendered much more penetrating in its 
on the nerves"; and that, therefore, "if the required 
dhlgA we Widk to attain with the low dilutions be the 
ti does# for the purpose of moderating their powers npon the 
we would do well to give no mote than two suconssion- 
to Ojlkcih of the twenty, thirty, &c., dilution phials, and thus 
demitp their medidnsd powqr only goes on 

I' Wffi* "it is ndviaable, in attenuetiog tbemedieinie in the 



^ dvf powder by tritoDiit^on in » poroelftib tttor^^ ^ 
pi(4$if oertain lmit$, end, for example, to tritatato attropgiy) 
jfor me kmr mi$, one grain of the crude entire medioinal itabe* 
tancM^ mixed with the first bnndted grains of mil1c«safi>«r, ood to 
iferiturate the attenuation of one grain of this mixture with 
another hundred grains of ipilk-sugar Itkewiee onfy/or one ionr, 
and to make the third attenuation aim me hour of stropg 
trituration of one grain of the previous mixture.witb one hon*' 
dred grtune of milk-sugar, t» order io bring the mSi/me fo 
tuck attennatio* that it* development pomer eiall remain 
moderate." from this it is evident that be did believe that the 
longer the triturating process is continued the greater is the 
attenuation of the medicine effected, and consequently the higher 
is the development of its medicinal power. 

Though Hahnemann looked upon sucoussion or shaking ia 
the case of liquid medicines as also a form of (rituration, yet 
the fisot of bis recommending the fresh juices of v^taUe sobfe* 
fences to he subjected to the processes of trituration with sugar of 
milk for the first three potencies, that is, up to ** the miUionfidd 
powder attenuation," before reducing them to the liquid atteauao 
tions, and declaring his belief that “ the fresh juices thus seem 
to acquire more of dynamizatton than when diluted and poten- 
tiaed in alcohol each with two succusstve strokes,"— 'this foot 
dihws that* he looked upon trituration as a more effective and 
potent dynamizing process. He does not, however, advance Ony 
reason for this belief, beyond appealing to experience, whjwh 
bp invariably does for any opinion that he wishes his foUqhien 
ifi look upon as a fact or law of nature.'’^ The reader must have 
aCen how often had he changed hie opinions by appeal to tha 
* aatne antbority. ^ 

Hahnemann made a distinction between dilution and tfynmuh 
aation. " Dilations, properly so aallpd," said be, exist alolMill 
solely in objects of taste wtd color. A solution of salty Miuji 
bitter aubatances becomes oonrincudly more deprived of its iairte 

, * ydbaps he tltraght, as he in fhs ease of Sulphur, that by trii4ra* 
bhm tlw whole of the jmoe— aO its oonetituettts— are retafned, wjbenM Igr 
middag a ^notate fmm it with sfoidsol from the beginning, a good mittittir 
Of d|tel«MatfUiiente is precipitatsd as seihmsnt, which auy aflar idl hOtthda* 
amat active pifae^les. 
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untter ia ttddcid, And emtually it hti9 Itavdly W17 taste, 
how ttmeh it may he ehakea. So alto a eoktion of 
tVtuAtig maiter, by the admixtare of mote and more water, 
lieaomes at bust almoat oolorlees, and any amohnt of ehaking 
not isfflreaee its color. These are, and eontiiiae to he, real 
attenuations or dilations, bat no dynamizations. Homoeopathio 
are processes by, which the medicinal propertioB, 
tAidh are latent in natural substances while in their erode 
State, become aioused, and then become enabled to act in almosc 
Apiritnal manner on our life; that is, on our sensible and 
irritable fibre. This development of the properties of erode 
natural subsf&nces (dynamization) takes place, as I have before 
taught, in &e case of dry substances by means of trituration 
in a mortar, hut in the case of fluid substances, by means of 
shaking or sncuussion, which is also a trituration." 

Hahnemann could not but admit that by these processes an 
enormous subdivision, material divimn. and diminution of the 
substances subjected to them, is effected. But he maintains 
that preparations thus made " cannot be simply designated as 
dilations." According to him the further and further atteuua- 
tion of their particles enables the trituration or suocussion to 
" enter still fhrther into the very essence of the medicinal sobs* 
tahees," and thus "liberate and expose the more subtle part 
of the medicinal powers that lie hidden more deeply, which 
Could not he effected by any amount of tritnration and bucous* 
skm of the sahstances in their •concentrated form." 

The fkot of the living organism being acted upon by the 
highly attenuated particles of substances which are inert in their 
Crade state, deceived Hahnemann into the belief that it is not 
the materiid partiolee which thns act, but " the subtle part of 
the medicinal powers that Ue hidden more de^ly." He evi^. 
dentiy did not for a mommit reflect as to where they oonld be 
hidden, if th^ are not inherent properties of the particles them- 
selvm of the medicinal sahstances. 

Hshnemann, we believe, wonld have been saved tiiis delnsion 
tg^hied oared to remember what he knew very well, that be- 
it||i( <11 •number, of anbstanoes which are inert in their crude 
’htltdKlmt whiMe eotive properties are developed by their minute 
W tdturatioo, there are a larger number of others 
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<lM 1^ vMt Jkm'som in <H4itMIT «* 4|W|k*(^ 

f «l^ Utge DQ«aber of otfi^mi Hgfin wibieb, ii/ok (Mfl 

( p9imi, yet act poverfalljr upon the linnjr ar#Miiit|i«' 
'itttllMtpinofle, toxic and pathegetietic, prove to be i!ei»e4il4 tftbll 
I ^ vittae of their toxicology and pathogenetic proper^ 
j > Kov the qnestioa is, whether these propertiee ate em tM% 
I exalted bp tritaration and snoeuenojiu The quantity oi 
the eabstance remaining the mune, the tritnratee, itUMMiiidh 
; as the particles in them are finer and finer, rnnst hive 
pore exteneive action, which map be oalled more potent' or 
exalted aotieo.^ Thus take a grain of a powerful poison an^ Up 
anenio or strychnine. The administration of tbe*> whole of the 
first decimal trituration made from the grain wonlfiT' iy fbliowed 
by more violent action than if the solid grain were administered 
Mi such. Similarly the whole of the second t^rate from the 
first would act more powerfully than the latte^ And so Ma< 
’ But one grain of the first triturate would certainly not antiq 
powerfully as the whole grain of the original snbatanee. And 
witii each successive trituration the same weight of the trititratii 
rronld act less and less powerfully than the original snbatanea, 
But whether the diminution of action of the triturates would he 
ha exaet proportion to the frantions they represent of the original 
anhstanoe is a question wbidi is not easy of solution. But that 
thtir action must gradually become weaker and weaker,, these 
cannot he a doubt. And, indeed, it was for this weakMilng 
eflhct that the processes of trituration and sneoussiea were 
paginally invented. ‘ 

In Bitimemann's first series of experiments which were mnlf 
^ mi the healthy, and which product the Jfatotw MUion Ihtfn, 
^ these eedneed doses could sot have gone in anv ease Hynnd the 
first oenterimal attenuation. And this should have oonsinced^ him 
; that in the case of a very large number of drugt timis pin|MiHli 
i ire quite menifteii iu appiey>le dosee; that they act as woimf 
I ' dial agents in infinitesimal dosea by xwtne o| theke properilmi 
I imd that thesrihre the hommogathih prooesses fbr tednoitiaf Idle 
j ef medicinee had not to bring mtt apy nawea spiljlWAl 
i tinwe drugs from fihrir iw»<>at seeesmn* ' 

i!ir|i«^hmnnnhadadhepmlfi9%miiifil^ 

‘ fi^ve of tbn nttium 



f lilMtf MAiUlMt dmgf, tfcii kmm ef 

|jMntf4V hjr 04f tfaeif fwrtioles pro* 

]b^ sod «ttC<»ti$sion, it wodM luive been bttt|»r 

fof tlwm h* would ncft taw taw lod to so many 
wbioh have puzzled apd orotarasaed his diaaiplse, 
lUulbMiightsota a bad name for homqeopatby by giving it 
^foito nn nnsoientifio aspect in the eye of the oavillen of the 
ijtrt To , Most of these oont^ictions have resnlted froip his 
! fttanpt to distingaieb between dilation and dynamizationj and 
frotn his anxiety to keep bis doses weak lest tliey be too strong 
Ita tta patient and to maintain their potency leat they ta too 
srsak fig the disaaae. 

Th e r e js another eonsideration of tta effect of trituration and 
sncenaeion wbloh may lend color to the view that they do develop 
tmv medicinal properties. It is tins. A large number of druas 
sir poisonsj if not all, have different aetions in different doses. 
Tbrir actions are violent in massive doses, by virtue of which 
eiUher tb« organism sucoamta and dies, or it expeds them by 
vomiting and purging. In oitber case tboir other actions are 
net manifested for want of time to ta developed. These other 
eotiona can only ta brought out by smaller doses. How far the 
doeep oan ta redaeed for tta development of these actions, and 
«ta lecdfio actiona oan he developed by gradually reduc^ 
imL./wx only be detwnuned by repeated and continued experi* 
gumwaon. 

Hitherto wo have been considering Hahnemann^a mode of 
medicines preliminary to their <tdmmtiraiion to the 
talk. Here also we ahall see that hie notions of dynamization 


taita led him to fivM|nent changes of opinion as segarda tta mode 
^ enoh admmiatiation* 

forma wfaiob the homoaopathio preputratiena assnme are tta 
litwdtt (the tritoratione) an4 the tincti^ (tta liquid attennationi) . 
Tta aetwddoae to ta given to patients ia either a gndn or sevo. 
ml trvaina <g a fieaotioa ci a grain of tta tritnmtiooa, or a drop or 
eevesel dtvpt at a fraction of a drop of the tinetares. When a free* 
jf^n^hgiatataatataadini agitan of the partiaalar 

qaantity of eager 
itan ta divitad infte a nnmber of powders,— 
as it ia vriiW to «i»<fa fourth^ a 



ij# ' ir«Kib^v jm ^1 

4^1% 4 t of HhmtpaiA. Siiivtiiitiy ^km a 

«i|| A 4>0p has to be administeied edrop may be atixe^ ih a <iieitd« 
of water^ ordinal^ w distill^, out of whioh mb AbebAJ 
tili;il^ fraotiooal quantity ntAy be administered as a ddMit !lfhia 
jttOoaTenienoe of this mode of administration was at dnab ap« 
patent when a high fraction of a drop had to be admipfs* 
tered, and Hahnemann's ingenuity devised a way ^ibh 
has removed this inconvenience as regards liquid medieines and 
has proved verf usefhl. This is the invention of the globule of 
oane sugar with such a mixture of gum aa to ensure the coher- 
ence of the gldbnle. The siee of the globule may be mied 
from a few, say 5 or 10, to 100, 200, 300 weighing a grain. SC 
that if they are moistened with a drop of a liqnid attennation, 
by administering One or more, we may be sure of administering 
the medicine in doses varying from a 6fth to three-hundredth of 
a drop. It will be evident that the globule is usefhl only in the 
administration of medicines which have been prepared in the 
Hqnid form. The globule, when so small as that 200 or more 
weigh a grain, was called pellet by Hahnemann. 

The otgeot originally, as we have seen, of the successive 
triturations and snccussious, was the reduction of the dose, and 
benoe they were called dilations or attenuations. Hut seeing 
the development of medicinal powers by them in inert snbs^ 
stances, he came to look upon the attenuations as potencies oF 
dynanuzations. But he oonld not get over the fact of thb 
diniinutiou of the mass of tiie original substance, and eonea^ 
qt^tiy he had to speak of thbrn both as potencies and dilntieni. 
AM trhen he speaks of the dose, it is difficult to make out tbhe- 




tber he means the potency or dilution, or the qnantity of tha 
pfiteney or dilution which is administered to the patient. That* 
when, in $276 of the br^aium, he speaks of the suitableness of a* 
WedieM# depending not only on its accurate homoeopatbbtil^^ 
^bnt likewise on the proper size, or father emallnese, lha 
'^qae," and speaks of ‘’too survey a dote’’ proving ^'iqJnritMii 
tgr its mere magnitude," he leaves ne qnite in the dark all 
f^kidr be meana the qnantity df the crude drug or of a partiodkar 
7 In the following seoi^n he is more clear when he sa^v 
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I0ti||foltiide of the deae it doea mote hem Ihe groater its 
]{H)ni;eeOpaAieity ami iJia iifia- lie pofem^ eefeeled;** and when 
M the n9te to thj^ eeotion he adds ; "’The praise bestowed of 
)ete peers bp some few bomceopathists on. the larger doses is 
omeg to this, either that they chose low dynamizations of the 
• medicine to be administered, as^I myself used to do twenty years 
ago, fn>m not knowing any' better, or that the medicines 
eekoted were not perfectly homoeopathic." Here evidently he 
made a distinction between the dose or the quantity actually 
administered to the patient and the dilution or dynamiaation out 
of which the dose was taken. But it is annoying and puzzling 
lhai a man of his precision of ideas should leave us in vague un« 
em;tainty as tb what, according to him, constituted a large dose, 
a too strong do8e,i— whether a full drop, or several drOps, of a 
particular potency ? 

In §378 he raises the question, "what is this most suitable 
degree of minuteness for sure and gentle remedial effect; how 
) auHill, in other words, must be the dose of each individual 
medicine, homoeopathically selected for a ease of disease, to 
effect the beet cure?" and answers it thus: "To fiolve this 
problem, and to determine for every particular medicine, what 
dose of it will suffice for homoeopathic therapeutic purposes sad 
yet be so minute that the gentlest and most rapid cure may be 
thereby obtained^to solve this problem is, as may bo easily eon* 
emved, not the work of theoretical speculation ; not by fine-spun 
reasoning, not by specious sophistry can we expect to obtain 
the aolntion of this problem. Pure experiment, careful observe* 
taon, and accurate experience can alone determine this." In 
fjibo next section (270) we are authoritatively told that " this 
pnie experience shows tmivinmAiXT, that if the disease do not 
mmiifimtiy* depend qn a considerable deterioration of an important 
tnacus (even though it belong to the chronic and complicated 
diamiai), and if during the treatment all other alien mediaina] 
Wfluenasa am kept away fmm the patient, lie deee ef lie iomm- 
remedy atm never ie prepared eo mall tiat it 
md ie etronyeir Hem He natural l^eeaee, and eiall not be 
to Om^pmer, opUnyniti and cure at long at it it eapaile 
Honyi M a tliyit pnymderonoe ^ itt awn 
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^et tkm of the di$^e tmmhUns Ht (sUglit btmiaH)^ 
patbio ag^^vation) immediate^ efter Ue ^ 

In theae two sections ($^78 and ^79) the dose meaDie mote than 
a certain small quantity of a dilution or potency^ It includes the 
dilation or potency itself. This is corroborated by what he saye 
in the following section (^80) : This incontrovertible axiom 
of experience is the standard of measurement by which the 
doses of all homoeopathic medicines^ without exception^ are to 
be rednoed to t^ch an extent that^ after their ingestion^ they 
shall excite a scarcely observable homoeopathic aggravation^ 
let tie dimimtion of the doee go ever to fat, and appear wer tO 
ineredidle to the materiaMie ideas if ordinary pAyrieianeJ^ This 
diminution of the dose could only be effected by successive 
dilation or attenuatiom by the processes pecniiar to homceopathy 
(succttssion and trituration) and not by the simple division of a 
drop of a particular dilution^ as directed in §285^ where he 
says ; The diminution of the dose essential for homosopathio 
us6j will €Ueo be promoted by diminishing its volume^ so that^ 
if, instead of a drop of a medicinal dilution, we take but quite 
a small part of such a drop for a dose, the object of diminishing 
the effect still further will be very effectually attained." Per 
which purpose he says in the note it is most convenient to 
employ fine sugar globules of the size of poppy seeds, one of 
which imbibed with the medicine and put into the dispensing 
vehicle constitutes a medicinal dose, which contains about the 
three hundredth part of a drop, for three hundred such small 
globules will be adequately moistened by one drop of alcohol. 
The dose is vastly diminished by laying one such globule done 
upon the tongue and giving nothing to drink." However 
vast the dSminetion may be, it must &ll vastly short if thsT* 
dilution, with which the globule is moistened, is farmer atten- 
uated to a higher dynamization, and globules are moistened wiw 
the latter. 


tTc he eoniimed}* 
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HOMCBOPATHIC CONGRESS, 1900. 

W« have g^at pleasaM in drawing the attention of onr 
mdera and of all onr colleagues throughout India to tho follow- 
ing oircttlar letter we have received from the Committee appointed 
by ^e Socidtd Eransaise d'Homoropathie ,for organization of 
TOO Sixth Ouinquennial International Homoeopathic Congi'css. 

. *Ebie forthcoming International Homoeopathic Congress, in 
ord# to be reallv quinquennial, ought to be held in 1901. 
It bad to be ante-dated by one year in order that it may form 
part of the grand Exposition Universelle to be held in Paris 
in 1900. Such being tbe case it is certainly a misnomer to 
call it a quinquennial Congr^. The misleading adjective might 
well have been omitted out of regard for logic and fact. 

But ft is useless now to quarrel with onr colleogues for the 
blunder mades We must see that the Homoeopathic Congress, 
as one of the Official Congresses in connection with the Universal 
Exhibition to be held on French soil just in the very first year of 
the new Century, bo n successful one, os it eminently deserves to 
be. Homoeopath is now a little over a century old, and its pro- 
fessors and advocates ought to exhibit to the world that as a 
theqipeatic law it is based upon jiositive fact, and that it has not 
lost but gained strength by researches in the collateral branches 
of meaical science. 

We wish that at the Congress the limits of the law ui Horn- 
oeopatby bo clearly defined. If we mistake not every Homneopathic 
physician from Hahnemann downwards, though tht'orelically 
denying any limit, does not hesitate to show his practical belief 
that the law has limits even in the treatment of purely medical 
cases. We all know that Hahnemann advised Camphor in pretty 
large doses in the first stages of cholera, and what was his 
explana|ion when he was criticized for recommending such un- 
nsual doses ? He said, “ the eflect to be produced by Camphor 
ia an Allopathic and not a Uomneopathio one. A palliative 
action musibat once be produced or the patient will die before tbe 
Btomoeopathio medicine has time to act.” Another reason given 
by him was that Camphor vapor, according to this experience, 
w^ the only trustworthy means of annihilating the probable 
animated miasma of Cholera.” So even the father of Homoeo- 
pathy did recognize other principles than homoeopathic in the 
treatmmit of disease, and tbe success that attended such recogni- 
tiou amply justified it. Why should not we bis disciples follow 
ibitamKaniple, and oast off for ever the stigma of bigotry ? 

I The very first aphorism of his Organon is ; " The physician’s 
'gh Ahd on^f mission is to restore the sick to health.” This 

dxaot{jr what the onoieut physicians of our country taught 

B 
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«pw«r^ of three tbonsend years ago : '' He aiono is the tnie 
physician who can restore health." The physieiaa miaet keep 
this end always in view, or he will be led astray by prejudices 
and partialities. And be must remember that toe orffanism is 
governed by a variety of laws, which are not reduetble to one 
grand law. Hence the disorders of the organism cannot all be 
remedied by the application of only one mode of drugoSotion, 
thongh it may be useful in the largest majority of cases. gFor 
the residual cases the physician mut<t be wide-awake to find out 
other methods, Or be will inevitably sacrifice the health and life 
of his patients to a lavorite system. 

HsTBEUED CoLLBAOUn, 

At tlie London Congress of 1896, it was decided that we should 
meet next time in Pans, and that the quinquennial gathering 
should be ante-dated one year, so as to make it ooin> ide with the 
Exposition Universelle which is to he held in that oily in 1900. 
The Socidtd Fran^aise d’Humoeopathie has accepted the task of 
organising the Congress, and has appointed the undersigned a 
Commission for the purpose. It has also obtained from the 
Management of the Exjtosition a place among Offioial Congresses 
meeting in counection therewith. 

We therefore beg fo inform you that the Sixth Quinquennial 
International Homuopathic Congress will assemble in Ff^s, at 
a date hereafter to be determined, but lying between July 20th 
and August 19th, 1900 j and we earnestly soHcit your co-opera 
tiou in our work of preparation for it. We need essays for ou 
discussions, and the presence of represcntuti\ I's of onr system to 
conduct these to advantage. Will you be good enough to take 
such measures as you deem most suitable for interesting in our 
projected gathering the readers of your Journal and the Horned 
pathists of your country ? 

All infomation regarding the Congrees will be puhltbhnd in 
good time in the French Homa>opathic Jonruaie. 

With our fraternal regards, we remain, dear CoUeftgue, yours 
mostitruly, P, JOUSSET, Prmde^, " 

R. HUGHES, Permanent Seeretary, 

LEON SIMON, Seeretarv, 

VICTOR CHANCEREL, 

A. GONNARD, 

MABC JOUSSET, 

J. LOVE, 

J. P. TESSIER, 

F,S.<»-Afl essays and papers should arrive by January let, 1900, j 
at the latest, and should be addressed to ( 

24, Place Venddme, Paris. Ffanoe. Da. Lbon Siwdm. 
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REVIEW. 

and CiaracSmsiiei with CompariBom ((f Some of the 
^ Reading Remediee of the Materia Medica, By H, C. Alien, 
M«D*,Frofessor of Materia Medica and the Organon in Hering 
Medical College and Hospital, Chicago. Boericke & Tafel, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, 1 898. 

, With each addition to the Materia Medica the task of the 
homcnopathio practitioner is becoming more and more difficult, 
indeed almost bewildering. And his occupation would have been 
gone had it not been for one comforting fact. Voluminous as 
the symptomatology of drugs is, to one who studies them with care 
they will be found to present certain features not many in number 
for each drug which are so characteristic as to distinguish it from 
the rest. It is these characteristic features wliicli offer the great- 
est help in their selection. Indeed it is when we have a drug whose 
eharacteribtic features correspond with similar characteristic fea- 
tures of a case of disease, that we have the right or true homoeopa- 
thic remedy for the latter. Hahnemann laid particular stress upon 
this fact in sections 153 and 154 of tho Organon. " In this search 
for a homoeopathic specific remedy," says he, that is, in this 
comparison of the collective symptoms of the natural disease 
with the list of symptoms of known medicines, in order to find 
among these an artificial morbific agent corresponding by simi- 
larity to the disease to be cured, the more striking y eingular, 
wicommony and phuliar (characteristic) signs and symptoms of 
the case of disease arc chiofiy and almost solely to be kept in 
view \ for it is more particnlarlg these that verg similar ones in the 
list of sgmptoms of the selected medicine must correspond tOy in 
order to constitute it the most suitable for effecting the cure." 
He very sagaciously observes that " the more general and unde- 
fined symptoms: loss of appetite, headache, debility, restlesa 
sleep, discomfort, and so forth, demand but little attention when 
of that vague and indefinite character, if they cannot be more 
accurately described, as sgmptow^ of such a general nature are ob- 
.. served in' almost everg disease and from almost everg drug/* 

The principle thus laid down by Hahneman was perfectly 
sounds and quite consistent with the fundamental requirement 
of the similia simibus law, namely, the individualization of the 
disease and of the drug by the totality of tlieir symptoms. A 
large number of his followers iiave attempted to improve upon 
him, and in their hands, the totality has degenerated into a 
characteristic or " key-note." The late Prof. Henry N. 
Bnernsey may be said to have been the inventor of the 
key-note system, and he defends it thus in his treatise on 
Obstetrics : The plan of treatment may seem to some rather 
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novel/ and perbaps on ite Snp rietv/ objeotionablffi ittMitOVch M 
it may seem liae prescribbog for single s/mpfoiQB: arheraaa 
stush is not the fact. It is only meant to state some strong 
characteristic, which will ojpten be found the governing syilctp'^ 
toms, and on referring to the Symptom-Codex all the Otliers 
will surely be there if this one is. There must be a bead to every- 
thing ; SO in symptomatology— if the most interior or peculiar, 
or key-note, is discernible, it will be found that all the other 
symptoms of the case will be also found under that remedy tiiat 

S ^ves existence to this peculiar one, if that remedy is well proven/^ 
'he assumption here made is too 'large for actual facts. We 
do not, however, deny the value of key-notes or characteristics 
provided a single symptom is not made the only basis of seleo 
pon of the remedy. 

Dr. W. H. Burt, taking the hint from Dr. Guernsey, brought 
out a Characteristic Alaferta Medica, m 1869, and dedicated the 
work to the latter as the originator of the characteristic or key- 
note system, and " in consideration,” as he said " ot the great 
benefit I have derived from your labors.” He expressed this 
indebtedness in the preface more pointedly : “ And while I have 
endeavoured to render this work representative of the practical 
experience of the whole profession, rather than that of a single 
man, I cannot here refiain from making special mention ‘of 
Professor H. N. Guernsey’s work on Obstetrics. Upon this, as 
will appear, Fhave depended more for characteristics, than upon 
any other.” The numltcr of drugs of which Ihe characteristics 
are given is 196, distributed into 11 groups, each group having 
rerned. ‘s which have most similar physio-pathological and patho- 
genetic symptoms. A second edition of the work was brought 
out in 1873 by Messrs. Boerieke and Tafel. 

Dr. Guernsey himself for two years before his death was 
engaged in the production of a thoroughly practical Materia 
Mectioa, of convenient size, containing characteristio symptoms 
and key-notes of the principal remedies," which he did not live 
to publish, but which his son Dr. Joseph C. Gnerns^ published 
in 1887 under the title of Ke^’Notes to the Materia Meitea as - 
Taaffht hy Henry If. (ruemsey. In this work wo have more than a 
few key-notes. There are pretty full outlines and leading ofaarace 
teristics of 191 drugs, under the same headings where practicable 
as those of Hahnemann, viz., Mind, Head, Eyes, &o. There 
are besides a useinl Bepertory under these beam, and a copums 
alphabetical index. It is not a little singular that in this work 
there is no reference or allusion to the previons work by Dr, 
Bnrfi. 

The work under review is, if we mistake not, the third of 
its kind. The author rightly observes in the preface; we may 
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jlbm the noen ooiuber of honoiopatbie phyiicians who 
lely oil the eingle ramedyi and the almost eoostant demand for 
H 'mision^ of the materia medica, its study iu the past, as 
tseU as at present, baa not been altog:ej||er satisfactory to the 
ttiyocity/^ Hence, “an attempt to render the student’s task 
less difficult, to simplify its study, to make it both interesting^ 
and useful, to place its mastery within the reach of every man 
. or sroroan in the profession is the apolog:y for the addition of 
ano^er monograph to our present works of reference.” Besides 
this allasiou to present works of reference there is no mention 
of either Burt's or Guernsey’s work. 

As regards the comparative merits of these works we find 
that Guernsey’s is the fullest. But strangely enough some of 
L the symptoms, which Dr. Guernsey used to look upon as charac* 
Iteristics or key-notes in his Ohttefrics and which were quoted as 
I such in Dr. Burt’s book on his (Dr. Guernsey’s) authority, have 
r been omitted in this book edited by his son. Thus, to take a 
I single drug, Garbo Y^tabilis, the symptoms—" morning Icu- 
; covrhoea; discharges very acrid, excoriating the parts ; aphthe of 
the vulva, with much itching, heat and redness ; extraordinary 
rush of voluptuous thoughts " — are uot found under that drug 
in the Kfy-Jf^ofeg. In place of these which, with the exception 
of {be last, are genuine patbogeuctic symptoms, we have under 
Generalities (I) “ menstruates too early.” What led the author to 
abandon these, his own key-notes, is more than we can imagine. 
Such omissions are frequent, and detract considerably from the 
usefulness of the book. 

There was thus ample necessity for a new work on the subject. 
Has Dr. Allen fulfilled that uecessity ? His book deals with 156 
drugs, that is, a lesser number than are treated of in either Bart’s 
or Guernsey’s, though there are some in it which are not to be 
found in the latter; and the characteristics given are generally 
fewer. But there is one feature of the book for which we would 
recommend it to students and practitioners, and that is the com- 
parisons between one drug and others analogous to it which are 
given in brackets. Thus under Garbo Animalis against the 
symptom “ glands indurated,” &c., we have (Gon.) ; against the 
symptom “after appearance of menses so weak she can hardly 
speak," we have (Alum., Coo.); against “ menstruation, lencor- 
rheea, diarrhoea are all exhansting,” there ia (Ars ). This sort of. 
oomnarfson is very valuable and materially helps in the selection 
of the ri^ht remedy. These oomparisons may be made more 
nummos, and we (rust that in the next edition the author will 
givsTmore oharaoteristios and more comparisons. 
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Tke Construction o/Hosjpitak/or Comsum^fiop and ofAer 

diseases. By John W. Hayward, M.D., Formerly Vioo- 
President, Liverpool Architectural Society ; autlior of the 
Sanatory Kecessii^es of House Building, ko*, &c» EgertOin 
Smith and Co. Liverpool, 1899. 

Du. Haywaed is not only a distinguished member of our school 
who has advanced its cause by several works, among which is the 
splendid monograph on Crotalus; he is also a great authority 
in matters of sanitation and hygiene, on which he has written 
several works of great'importance. The pamphlet before us is the 
latest from his pen, and is full of ingenious suggestions which 
^4hose, interested in the erection of Hospitals and other buildings 
which require both ventilation and warming, would do well 
to follow. 

It is contended by European writers that hospitals are a Chris- 
tian institution, that is, that hospitals properly so called never 
existed before the morality and religion of the world were revolu- 
tionized by the teachings of Christ. However this may be, it is 
a fact that hospitals for dumb animals did exist in India as the 
result of the teaching of another reformer, long before the birth 
bf Christ. We are not certain if hospitals for men did exist in 
our country before the Christian era. At least this does not 
appear from our ancient medical writings. Were our forefatlbers 
airraid of congregating numbers of sick in one place ? For 
cannot be the slightest question, as we said in our article c 
the Medical College Hospital (Calcutta), and the Principles of 
Hospital Construction^^ so far back as February 1868 ; ‘^Weigh- 
ing the advantages with the disadvantages of congregating 
tlie sick in one place for convenience of treatment, this convex 
nience apart, hospitals are a positive evil — ^and particularly so 
when the constitution of the atmosphere and of the soil assumes 
on epidemic aspect/' This is boiiic out b} the strong opinions 
* expressed by Miss Nightingale, Sir James Simpson, and Prof. 
F. de Cbaumont. Sir James Simpson and others have gbowii 
by statistics that the larger the number of patients, especially 
lying-in patients, crowded into a hospital the greater is the mor- 
tality. Hence Prof, Chaumont was constrained to say~" al- 
though hospitals have been intended as a blessing and benefit to 
the poor, they have too often proved the reverse. So much was 
« this the case formerly that it has been not infrequently debated 
whether liospitals are or are not gigantic evils/^ 

The causes of such unusual unbealthiness of hospitsls are so 
obvious that it is surprising that they should have been over- 
looked in the construction of buildings rl(*signed for the ^re 
and treatment of the sick* Insufficient ventilation, insufficient 
tight, insu^cient arrangements for the removal of accnmnlatmg 
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Sifeb l^a^ferit, ^ patieiitis suffering from non- 

and infectious diseases^ not to speak of unsuitable food 
drugging, — these are the chief eauses of unhealthiness 
of hospitals. And unless these are attended to, it is better 
{If; Itfaat no hospitals are provided for the poor. But there is 
no reason why these elementary principles of sanitation sbonld 
be’ disregarded. We do not want magnificent structures for 
show but humble buildings where the poor may have cure from 
their diseases or at least relief foom. their suffering. Dr. Hayward 


lias shown how this can be attained with economy. '^The best 
of all disinfectants and germicides, as well as of tonics and 
' restoratives, being fresh air and sunshine, provision, should be 
made for the admission into the wards and the whole hospital of 
as much of these as possible — abundaijtce ot fresh air without 
draughts, and-of sunshine without scorching. To provide for this 
the hospital should be of the pavilion form — this is, in wings or 
blocks ; and the free ends should be square to the south-soutli- 
west, so that both sides may be exposed to the sunshine every 
^ day. The pavilion form is advisable also for convenience and 
economy in the nursing ; for ventilation and for warming in cold 


weather.^' 


It is a question whether hospitals should be more than one« 
storied. In our article mentioned before we gave our opinion 
strongly in the negative for the reason that ^^the lighter portion of 
the effluvia exhaled from the wards in the first storey will ascend 
and pollute the atmosphere of the second storey, and the heavier 
. portion of the effluvia of the wards of the second storey will 
' descend and pollute the atmosphere of the first storey.'^ The evil 
pointed out here is particularly felt in tropical climates and when 
this atmosphere is still. But by taking advantage of the laws 
which regulate the pressure and expansion by heat of the atmos- 
' phere Dr. Hay watd has been able to devise arrangements by which 
the w^ole hospital and every individual ward will be efficiently 
^entSate^^ all the year round, with cool air in summer and warm 
^ winter^ almost automatically j and without labour or cost, 
except for the warming furnaces ; and with both ventilation 
w^'^ing completely under control.^^ These arrangements are 
: iilUrtrated by four plans which have rendered the ideas of the 
author clear atid intelligible. The whole pamphlet is worthy 
of perusal even by those who have nothing to do with hospitals, 
\ but who Want to live in healthy and qppoifortabie houses. 
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EDITOR^S' NOTES. 

Dr Arnold on HomcBopatby. i 

We have gi*eat pleasure in reproducing the foUoimg from a letter 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold, the great historian and educationist to Dr» 
Cfreenhill, a pupil of his, dated the 18th September 1837-^*^ I shall 
be anxious to hear what you think of Homoeopathy, which my wife 
has tried twice with wonderful success, and I once with suecess 
enough to encourage me to try again/’ 


Parietal Taken for Intra-Abdominal Tnmonr. 

OnANTXKT AHi) Fbessok {BuU. d$ la Soc. Anat, de FariSf Deoember, 
1808) relate an important case where a well-known operator was 
about to undertake what he believed to be an ovariotomy. He found, 
however, that the tumour lay in the parieties. The mistake was 
detected during the process of enucleation, which was effected with- 
out difficulty. The tumoui* weighed 14 lb. 5 oz., and appeared to be 
a fibroma much softened by degenerative changes, for which reason 
it seems that it had been taken for a fiUctuating ovarian tumour. 
The patient, a woman aged 54, had only noticed it for two years.-— 
£rU, Med* Jowr*^ April 1, 1899. 


Experimental Quinine Amblyopia. 

HojiiDEK {Archivee of Ophih(dmolo(ty, Kovomber, 1898) has studied 
the pathological changes produced by injecting quinine hypodermically 
in dogs. Although the aiteries were constricted no histologicd 
changes were noticed in tlie vessels of the nerve or retina, there 
being neither thickening of the vessel walls nor proliferation of the 
endothelium. The pathological process consists in a constriction of the 
retiual vessels, and particularly of the artenes, followed by a highly / 
albuminous serous exudation into the nerve fibre layer, and a degene-| 
ration of the ganglion cells, together with their axis-cylinder pro^ 
osssss, which become the centripetal fibres of the optic nerve. These^ 
effi^nges were not prevented by the exhibition of nitrite of sodium.^ 
Brit* Med, J(m*^ Feb. 26, 1899. f 


al* 

Action of Bacteria on the Photographic Plate. , to 

^PiSBcnr FuAKEtABD ipehtralhU f Bakt,y xxiv, Ho. 17) finds tlwae 
dish cultures on gelatine or agar-agar— and more especsialited 
streak cultures”— have distinct action upon the ^otographic fibjj 
even at the distance of half an inch; and that when placed in Iftko 
medvaie contact with the film in the dark, definite pictures of thcsi' 

C wtbs may he obtained. This influence, probably due to the evoltt* 

1 of chemicaL volaule substances, cannot pass through glass; in ^ 
^hosphorcy nt wganisms, however, a distinot aotkm 
thr on s iLnla ii A i^notmeable. The wnter thinks that this aetien of 
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baeiieria o^'lWjphoto^4pl^^ different apecies^ and 

inay -thua t>ecfsrm6 of importaxiq^.tn diagnosis. It remains to be seen 
other i^iganised struotu^, vegetable or w ean exert a 
eiiitiUar )qifluenoe.-^J?^ Med. Jkutr.^ Feb. 25, 1899. 

1jk:igm% Preparinig Prugs.^ 

(Deut. med, Woch,, No. 34, 1898) records the esse of a 
chemist’s assistant who was told .to make some cantharides plaster. 
The patient was boiling cantharides in alcohol, and although he took 
eveiy precaution he could to avoid injuring his eyes, the fnmea 
coming from the boiling liquid must have b^n so saturated with 
the drng that in a fdw hour’s time he was sugering from blisters ^ 
both come®* The patient sought medical aid, and on examination 
it was found that phlyctenular keratitis affected both eyes. Under 
strict antiseptic ^precautions the blisters healed in ten days. The 
second , case is. ^at of a man who had suffered from psoriasis for 
seven years, and subjected himself to a severe, treatment with chiy* 
sarobin. The. strength of the ointment was 1 in 4 with vaseline. 
The eyes began to be affectedvcighteeu days after the first application 
oll^e ointment. There was ^sintegration of the corneal epithelium, 
with loss of sensation in the cornea. The patient was also suffering 
from nephritis. The most probable explanation of this case is that 
the patient imbbed his eyes whilst some of the ointment was still 
adhering tC his fingers. — Brit. Med. Jour.^ March 4, 1899. 


Pessary 32 Tears in Vagina. 

Blondel {BvU. et Mem. de la Soc. ObetU. et Gynic. de Parisj 
^January 12th, 1899, removed with very great diffiLculty an oldfashion- 
' cup pessmiw 2 and 940th inches diameter from the vagina of a veiy 
|ld woman who had suffered for some some time from abundi^t foetid 
aiouB vaginal discharge. It made a deep grove in the vaginal 
[>oous membrane. In an attempt to seize the free edge of the 
trument the forceps was broken. At length a piece was chipped 
A segment of the groove then exposed was found full of fungat- 
tissue and very lacerable. By aid of a curved needle Dlondel 
~ stout silk thread into the breach and over the outer side of 
I Ji^^ment He then was able to draw it down, carefully detach- 
radherent tissue bit by bit. Thus the pessary v^as at length 
out without a hole being made into the rectum or blad<kr|,. 

. the groove seemed to exipid to the rectal mucous membrane, 
aj 1^^ ^ little bsemonrhage after the operation. The patient went 
J land ' was no more heard of. Bhe was 68 years old and the 
* had been introduced when she wj^ 36, foui^yeaTs after her 
at. — Brit. Jied. Jour^, April 1, 1899. 

Orematioii in Englan||i^ 

pMt aimiial mating of the Gremai^ Sod^y held at Grog- 
) oa; the 15th M«i^ last,. Sk iXenry Thompson, who vas 
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iai ite gave an address on progt^ ^ that insti^laon sinoa 
its establishment in 1874. After 4otailing the vai^ous difficulties 
vhndi the society had to oyaii^mey Sir Henry stated that ^e %st 
body (memated in the society's Cremal^jrium at Woking was that oif 
a ladr on the 26th March 1885, he then mei^oned the following 
"facts r , '“i 

In that year the number of bodies cremated was three. In 1898 
the number bad risen to 240. Sir Henry Thompson thenspoke of 
the efforts inade by the society to bring about reforms in the present 
very loose system of death registration. The report of a Select 
Comi^ittee published in 1893 fidly agreed as to the necessity for such 
rtforiidB, but up to the present nothing has bj^n done to bring such 
iiform about. Besides the crematorium at Woking others have 
: ;be0n erected* at Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Hull. . With 
referouce to examinations into the cause of deajdi which, are so 
. neoessaiy before the cremation of a body it was ndbntioned that Dr. 
Sidney Martin had accepted the post of pathologist tOvthe society* 
Sir Henry Thompson concluded by referring to the question as to 
whether cremation should not sooner or later be matie compulsory 
ih all cases of death caused by acute infectious disease. ^ 


Fever Diet. 

KxiBmpsbbr {Berl, klin, TTocA., January 30th, 1899) summg^es 
the Timrious forms of treatment which have been in voguaitt different 
periods in medical history. Hippocrates used to feed his patients 
on^flour soup. A little later it became the fasiou to give ordinary 
diet in cases of fever. In the Middle Ages the patient with fever 
was staiWed. In this century Graves in Ireland and Trousseau in 
France were among the first to suggest a nourishing diet in fever. 
In Germany, on the other hand, Senator forbade thq». use of n^ilk 
and any nilrogenous food. It was only after Hosslin’s reassuring 
experiments that an increase in fever diet took place. He sliowed 
that liberal diet was in no way harmful to the patient, and that it 
diminished the loss ol weight which invariably followed a feverish 
. ettftck. The increase in diet had no effect in raising the tempera- 
ture as was formerly supposed. The author proceeds to state the 
dtuses of the increase of nitrogenous excretion. in fever: (1) In|$rea8ed 
consumption of albuinhioid materials, (2) the cast-off cell protoplasifi. 
If the supply of nitr ogenous material is increased the the expendi- 
ture is alsb increased. Bauer has shown that part of the albumm^ 
*ood is^Arctoined \ this, how:eyer, ianot used in the reconstructioi^f 
tlie cells, but allays the hunger for albumen manifested by the cell 
proteplasm. About 2,500 to 2,800 calories are required in order 
to satisfy the||^ving for repair iu the cell protoplasm. Milk is the 
u best form in which this mj^t^dal can be supplied. — BtU* ibd. 

1899. .. ■' ^ 


Cyanide of Heronry and Diphtlieria. 




by eyeadde of mercuiy. ^ne of them, Mr, Hmry 0. Barnett, to 
‘Whom the poison was sent disguised aeKntnow’s powder, after taking 
^ 'portion of this, it^imediately became ill, and, was treated for a 
mild attack^ of diphtheria* That he was so suffering the result of 
the oulture examination proved. He Jeft his bed "earlier than the 
doctor advised, and died of heart failure. This is very interesting 
to tliose conversant with homoeopathy, for we know that Dr. von 
Villers employed cyanide of mercury with great success iu diphtheria, 
and he was led to j[ts selection by the report of a case of poisoning 
by this salt when the patient's fauces were covered by an exudation 
precisely resembling the diphtheric membrane. The mild attack of 
diphtheria , following the ingestion of the poison in Mr. Barnett’s 
case is said to have been proved to be diphtheria by culture examina- 
tion, which we suppbse means that the diphtheria microbe vras found. 
So that we must infer that the diphtheria of cyanide of mercuiy has 
not only the characteristic false membrane, but the special microbe 
commonly observed in diphtheria arising from natural causes. This 
would show that it is not the microbe that causes diphtheria, but 
that the omnf|)re86nt microbe finds its appropriate locality for its 
development in diphtheria produced by the mercurial salt. Any way, 
case of Mr. Barnett affords^ a striking corroboration of the 
nomcBopathicity of cyanide of mercury to diphtheria, and should 
ensure our trust in it as a reliable homoeopathic 'remedy for this 
disease, imwhich indeed it has so often been successfully^ employed by 
allopaths as well as by homoeopaths . — Monthly Honuxopathic 
March 1899. 


Tuberculosis not Oatching. 

The Homo^palhic Recorder of 15th March quotes the following 
from the Torh Medical Jonmal shewing that consumption is not 
“ catching **^'but “ runs in families ” : 

Weber, in an article on The heredity of Tuberculosis {Jmmial dee 
pratidenSy January 21st), cites a case reported by Beugniesasan 
example of ** oblique heredity,” which seems to be the same thing as 
Sedgwick's indirect atavism. A young girl was seduced and gavO 
birth to fiPchild* Both the child and its father soon died of tuber- 
culous disease. Then the gii:}, herself strong and healthy,: married a 
fiealthy and vigorous man. Four children were bom to them. The 
first, second, and third died of tuberculous meningitis. The 
Si^girl, was bom healthy, grew up, and married a healthy man, 
the children that she bore were affected with tubei-culous glands. 

The family of the Mills is another wefl-known instance in point. 
James Mill, the great historian and philosopher <^ed of pulmonary 
phtoisis at the age of sixty-three ic^^ng four sons aid five daughters. 

^The elderii daughter and all the sons (&d of consumption and none 
' left children to continue tibe name. Imilldest son, the celebrated 
John Stuart Mill died at the age of snity-x^e the immediate cause 
of his death was a local endemic disease caught at Avignon. The 
seeond ^9011 could not escape from hi^ fatStrV disease though ho 
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came out to Zndm^aud spent h^. ilio thiirir tbe ntosi' 

favourite brother nf John Falmonth in his l^]^ 

teenth year. The youngest, j^ose chest was also hatinnUy 
became worse after an ill judged walking tbUr in Swi^^erl^d, and; ' 
died at MadUral^ in 1853, The remaining four daughters were- 
.^patried and th^ > 4 ^^ 


Tbe Sise, Form, and Position of the Stomach. 

^ G, Bosknfeld {Centraihl. /. inn. Med.^ January 74;h, 1899) records 
his clinical investigations kito this subject. It is customary to 
desonbe these features ' of the stomach in reference to the umbilicus, 
an 4 ; yet the,positi(Hi,of the latter is not constant. Rosenfeld suggests 
for this purpose the following lines : One connecting the tips of the 
tenth ribs, another connecting the highest point of the iliac crests, 
and a third joining the anthrior superior spines. He finds; that 
two^thiids of &e lesser curvature of the stomach not only occupies a 
vertical position^ hut even slantei towards the left; whereas the 
remaining one*third towards the pyloric region has'^a hoiizontal 
position, or even slopes upwards* Thus the position of the stomach. 
Is vertical as regards the cardia; horizontal in its pyloric portion;|. 

moderately-filled stomach differs from this position in that it isr 
directed more to^the front. From this normal position there may be, 
Mveial deviations. Bpsenfeld does not beliWe in gastroptqsis with- 
out dilatation. The stomach which shows the position of the 
l^jomue and pyloric antrum to be lower thah usual is practically 
always dilated. The different forms of dilatation may take place 
in a vertical or horizontal direction, or there may be an intermediate 
form between these two. After l^discussing the various methods in 
use for asoeiiiaining the size, shape, and position of the stomach, I3i6 
author describes his own method — a soft , tube charged with shot id 
introduced into the stomach. It penetrates to the deepest parts. 
This tube is made visible by the Roentgen rays. Now if air is 
introdneed through the tube, the upper part of the stomach, and then 
Its^deeper parts, are distended. As the air offers no resistance to the 
^ys, the whole stomach is shaded out with much sharpness. The 
lesser curvature and pyloric region may be less distinctly ieen, but 
efen tliis ^jdMculty may be overcome. The examination is not to be^ 
recoihmended wheh the stomadli is^full, as too much vomiting is* 


pro 49 joed.-i-. 5 n^. M^d. Jowr,, March ‘l 8 , 1899. 


The Seihim of Soinietv. 
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nttdreamod of one in Ovid's ph«8^ 

medieina paratwr. Iii^ar battles against disease we ocAMjiibr 
^li; tihe, of Seram. Snoh.vittue has tbis elixir that by means of 
f ne.iure to beUeno ***" Mfwimnfi "yo mfr 
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niabe oumlree iinmnne ’’ which, go up and 

doirii the world seeking wh^thef may devoui^including, it may be 

e Led^ th^ microbe of claath ’’ not long ago run to ground in a 

tlantic labon^tory^ But this is not all. Serum^ it appears, if 
th4 right ^^h^andV be used, will also “immunise” us against moral 
diaeasa For instance, if we wish to render ourselves proof against 
inebriety, so that even after taking the pledge^we shall feel no temp- 
tation to subdue our inordinate sense of our own virtue by a 
correotive dram, we need only submit to a few injections of a serum ^ 
prepared b|; Dr. Evelyn, of San Francisco. This serum is extracted 
from a ^Otse previously made suitable for the purpose by^ a course 
of alcohol. The noble animal has from two to fifteen jpintsjv, of 
whisky administered to him daily for three months. At the en|i of 
that time a serum can generally be obtained which, inoculated inito 
the moet confirmed toper, at once leacljs him to ask for a “ blue 
ribbon.'* The seifum is preventive as well as curative; we are told 
that s child immunised with it is protected against drunkenness for 
the rest of his days. Thus may the virtue of temperance inoculate 
our stock and Dr. Dawson Bums find* kis occupation gone. Dr. 
Evelyn calls his precious semm “equisine.** We venture^to suggest 
l^at he might next turn his attention to the treatment of folly. He 
dould doubtless extract an appropriate serum from an animal nearly 
related to the hoise. There is a large field for the therapeutic use of 
“ asinine ’* at the present day, and the ingenious American physician, 
might begin with the patients who have been through a course of his 
equisine.” — £riC. Med, Jotyr,^ March 18, 1899, 


i Cancer in Animals. 

It used to he believed that animals are not liable t6" cancer,^ and 
Dr. McFadyean, in his paper on “ The Occurrence of Cancer in the 
Lower Animals ’* (p. 456), says that not long ago a distinguished 
pathologist asserted that the disease is peculiar to the human species. 
How erroneous this belief is may be gathered from Dr. McFadyean’s 
paper, in which particulars are given f^pecting sixtythree cases of 
cancer in domesticated animals which he has had m opportunity of 
;(examining. It is somewhat curious that the only one of the domesti- 
cated species not represented in his table is the pig, which used to be 
considered by the ancients as appro^hiug most nearly to man in its 
anatomical structure. Oalen's anatomy is almost entirely founded on, 
the examination of pigs, and in the Middle Ages, almost to the time 
of Yesalius, lectures on the anatomy of the human body were 
illustrated by 

Dissections made on the bodies of swine 
As likeirt the human form divine.” 

Dr^ McFadjrean’g investigations sugg^t some interesting points of 
contract between animal and human cancer. The rarity of cancer of 
the uterus and the mammary gland in animals is particulary remark- 
able. He never seen a case of cancer of .iSie uterus or of the B 
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ulder 10 ft cow, lie saTs^^ip im^nity of tine laiteif 6t|;^ ift 

difficult to reconcile with j^e theoiy wat carcmoni[ft^j)f the S 
breCfit ifl letiologically connect with the irritation indcfent to Ht^tah 
tion. Another circumstance that seems to negative the influence of 
imtation, which is supposed to be so potent a factor in the produc- 
, t^on of human cancer, is the fact that, while carcinoma is by no means 
in the horse, in npt one of the cases in Dr. McFadyean’s table 
;w was the starting-point of the disease in any of the pai-ts of the body 
I Ptnost subject to friction. Thoroughgoing partisans of the irritation 
theory may indeed explain the rarity of cancel of t% tongue in 
animals by tlie fact that our poor relations do not smoke 1^; “ Irri- 
ta^n” is sjich a.convenient hypothesis, and your destitute th^rist 
a ^act” to support him in anything . — The FractiSioner, 
April, 1899. 


, An Improvement in X-Ray Techbique. 

We have had an opportunity of witnessing the results obtained 
.with a new break ” for the induction coil which has been installed in 
i^e jr-ray department of Charing Cross Hospital, under the direction 
of Dr. Mackenzie , Davidson. The eflect as we observed it in scree^, 
work was exceedingly good, the light being steady and the definition 
very fine. The new device bps been introduced by Dr. Wehnelt, 
of Oharlottenbiirg. It has been known for a long time that a stson^ 
cuiTent passed through an electrolyte will become intermittent or 
interrupted, and produce a note — sometimes a shrill one. It occurred 
to Dr. Wehnelt ^ use this as an ‘‘ electrolytic break ” for the 
induction coil, ^e apparatus consists of a cell 'filled with sulphuric 
ftcid and water, the specific gravity of the mixture being about 1205, 
A shleet of {datinum foil (such as is used in Groves cell) is the 
ce^ttmde or negative plate in the cell. The anode or positive consistB 
of a small platinum wire fused into the end of a closed glass tube^ 
and contact inside the tube is made by a little mercury and copper 
wire dipping into it. This is immersed in the fluid. This cell is 
intetpos^ between a 100-^olt current and the primary terminals of 
an induction coil. When the current is turned on violent electrolysis 
takes place, a more or less shrill note is produced according to the ^ 
size of platinum point, and a thick ribbon-like discharge is produced 
, at the secondary terminals. Thg method promises to be very useful.* 
The Crookes tube is brilliantly and steadily illuminated and the 
fluorescent screen ^ves such an eflect as is seen when a large Wim- 
shurst machine excites the tube, but it is more brilliant, and photo- 
graphic exposures are greatly shortened ; the difficulty will be to get 
tubing! ,s^d the current, and already the anodes of several tubes 
Osmium is not. disintegrated, but soon becomes 
^ ^fhite b^, and the vacuum alters rapidly under the intense bombard^- 
. Aient. The pU’imftry of the^^coil used at Charing Cross Hospital 
l^ibok from 3 to 10 amperes, according to the size of the platinum 
;^f^iitj|^used in the cell. Jfo hammers ” or condenW is required, and 
0L' ^iint of importiffice seems to be that this “electrolytic break** is 
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and xaacts accordi^fy vrimut the sudden jei^s usual \rith the 
“haauner break. "—uBWti M«d. Jour., Much i, 1899. ^ 

' ^ 

Martyrs of Sciences 

Da Angblo KnOrr, Primt-docent^ in the Veterinary School of 
Munich, died oif^ February 22nd, from acute glanders, contracted in 
the course of an experimental research on mallein. Before going to 
Munich, Dr. Knorr had i>een senior assistant in the Berlin Institute ' 
for Infectious Diseases, and he .was afterward!^ assistant;^ the corres- 
ponding institute at Marburg. He was It young worker %f the 
highest promise, and had done good work i;n regard to tetanus 
infection. This death recalls some other tragic occurrences of the 
same kind which have taken place in recent years Helman, the 
Bussian investigator who discovered mallein, himself fell a victim 
to accidental inoculation of the glanders virus. Some time after- 
wards* another Bussian, Protopopow, died of glafihders contracted in 
a French laboratory. An Austrian physician. Dr, Koffmann-Wellen- 
hof, died of the same disease, contracted in the Institute of Hygiene 
at Vienna. On January 17th of the present year Dr, Qiuseppo 
«Bosso, of the University of Turin, died of infectibn contracted in .i. 
the course of ^ cultivations of tubercle bacilli made in his laboratory. 
Ifot long before Dr. Lola, assistant in the maternity department 
of the Czech University Hospital of Prague, died of tetanus caused 
by an experimental inoculation made on himself. Some fourteen 
or Mteen years ago a medical student of Lima proved that “ veiTuga 
Peruana ” m an infectious disease by inoculating himself wdth it, 
an act of scientific devotion which cost him his life. Only this 
week we havo to record that Major J. F. Evans, of the Indian 
Medical Service, has died of plague contracted while conducting a 
post-mortem examination. There are doubt^less others who have 
fallen on the same glorious battlefield, but carkfU vale sacra. Besides 
those who have died, there are many who have only escaped with 
their lives after l<mg and pamful illness. Professor Kourloff con- 
tracted anthrax in a laboratory at Munich, and was saved only 
by vigorous surgery. Dr. Nicolas supplied, in his own person, the 
first example of tetanus produced in man by inoculation of the pure 
«toxin of the bacillus of Nicolaier. John I|unter inoculated himself 
with a loathson^e disease, and a London physcian now living incurred 
th^ same penalty in the cause of science. Morton nearly killed 
himself with sulphuric ether, and Simpson more than once' risked 
his life in experimenting with unknown anaesthetics. Let thefe facts 
~and with a little trouble the record could be made thuch longer — be 
remembe]^ wliien antivivisectors taunt investigators with^^ot daring 
to make experiments on themselves. — Brit. Med. Jovr.^ March 18, 
1899. . 
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The Remedies for Flatulent 

According to Stonham, of London, there aro^^ great number of^ 
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^D^6b UBef^jl for ftatuloaeidy but s[ix«bii»i out ;j»tc^iid ym ? 

4^1^ veg., bryohiu^ lycopbdiuiUi ohiim^ argeUtom ait., ui34 Aux 
v^ioa. .1^ will be useful to di^f^ntiate a little between tibem. 
Wit\ei»r6o vegetahUis there bl^much distention and full fe»eiling, so 
< much 1^ that the stomach feels very be ivy and as if hjuiguig down, 
and the abdomen full and bursting. The flatulence seems equally 
distributed to stomach and bowels, and large quai^ities of flatus are 
passed both upwards and downwards without effort and ^^out relief 
— ^the flatulence does not by its presence ^ excite painfiil s^modic 
action in the g^tro-intestinal muscular w'alla 

Wi^ c^^na^the bloated, distended feeling of the stomach is accom- 
pauiedi by eructations which are bitter, or taste of food, and by bel- 
ching, which does nojt relieve ; and there are spasmodic constrictive 
pains in the abdomen. The bloated feeling is relieved by motion 
(the reverse of jbryonia). Chiiii is especially useful in casetf caused 
by excessive telt-drinking or by depletion of the system, and the spas- 
modic pains are i:^ually worse at night. It seems to be more related 
to an exhausted nervous system^than the other flatulent remedies. 

With argentum nifricum the flatulence is maiiily confined to the 
|^mach«; there is belching after every meal, but it occurs with difiS- 
Mlty, as thoughi^ere were a resistance to be overcome at the cardiac 
orifice, which is finally overpowered with the discharge of flatus in 
large volumes and with great violence. ^ 

With 5ryoma there is much distention and great senSitivenesq of 
the abdomen, confined mostly to the upper part ; there stitches 
and other pains, which hinder respiration : the symptoms are Worse 
from any movement, however slight ; hiccough and eructations come 
on immediately after food ; the eructaiSons relieve, 4 

With lycopodium there is not much flatulence in the stom'acS^, but 
a great deed in the intestines, especially in the cololi. It becomes 
incarcerated, and causes pressure upwards on the. diaphragm, with a 
sensation as if a cord were tied around tj^e waist, and downwards on 
the rectum and bladder. There is much rumbling of wind in 
splenic flexure of the colon, and great fermentation in the abdomen, 
-with rambling and croaking, ^lic ind a dischaitge of quantities of 
flfitus per anum. It is, on the whole, our most usefUl remedy for 
intestinal flatulence. 

With wax vomica the epigs^trium becomes bloated, but not till two 
^ or three hours after a meal, and there is a pressure as of a stone there 
^ there is also some pressure under the short ribs. Hiere may be a good 
deal of apa^odic colic and pressure downwards, and iheffoctual uri^&ig 
to stoo]Li There is more colic and less distention than in lycopodium, 
whioh'it most closely resembles . — Jowmdl of Brit* Som* .Society 
quoted in J^nemonntan Monthly for March 1699. 
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CiitM of IvdeBiiwd Ohaf ruction in ihe Horse, 

By Db. W#- TotJurAK, M B., C.M., (Edin ) 

There are some vho beliere that so large an animal as the horse 
e$j)inot be a£Fected by the high horaosopathic potencies. English 
veterinary hommopaths, for instance, are in the habit of using the 
lowest potencies in their practice, and \eterinary text books invariSr 
My teac^ a very crude HomosoiMithy. But if we would only 
remember that homoBOpathic medicines act qualitatively and not 
quantitatively, and that the lower animals have nearly as marked 
individual differences of constitution as the human subject, we should 
easily understand that no diffei'encc in therapeutics need exist. 

A well-known veterinary surgeon of this city was prevailed upon 
by me some years ago to adopt Homcoopathy. He has been quite 
in love with tho new therai>eutics ever since, and has re^ieatedly 
^Id me how much messing about his poor animals havo been 
^aaved. On more than one occasion he has consulted me in difficult 
cases, and fkom analogy with the human subject X have been able to 
direct a correct prescription. 1 well lemember two cases of intesti- 
nal obstruction in the horse which 1 give below. 

Casb 1. The first was an animal which 1 had been using for 
some time and which was suddenly seized one evening with synip- 
toma of intestinal colic. I sent it to tbe veterinary infirmary at once 
and went to see my friend tbe veterinary surgeon the following 
morning. He told me that the horse had been labouring under colic 
tbe whole night in spite of all the remedies he had admiiiistored 
ynd had become very exhausted. Unless speedy relief was given 
the had not long to live. Watching the dumb patient for 

a jfow minutes, I asked my friond to administer a dose of Belladonna. 
Ho happened to have the 30th potency in small globules and five 
or six ^ them were put into the ammaVs mouth. I diieoted that 
if no relief came in tw<r hours, a second such dose was to be ad- 
iSdniatered* This dose was administered, and shortly after tho 
bovjris were moved with a great effort, and the intestinal obstruction 
4m forthwith relieved. When I called in the evening I was shewn 
the (oM mass tUat had passed, and it wee intersetiug to note the 
thick airings and bands of mucus which had scmplctely envolopod 



obstructing matter. The ablmel was kept on green diet fbr« a 
day or two and had no further trouble. 

Oabb II. The next case was atill more interesting and happened 
about a month or so after. 

1 was calling one evening on my friend the veterinary surgeont 
and he asked me to see a very valuable horse that had been brought 
to the infirmary that very morning. A number of remedies^ in*- 
duding Belladonna, htid been administered through tlie day, but 
tho animal was going from bad to worse, and when I saw it about 
8 o’clock my friend told me that he had written to the owner to 
say that no hojie could be entertained of the horse’s recovery — no 
pulse could be felt at the jaw — ^the breath was very fetid and the 
animal quite exhausted. 1 pointed out the rosemblanoe in this case 
to tho stage of intestinal obstruction in the human subject known 
as paralytic, and 1 ex])lained how in opium we had a medicine 
which produced a similar condition pathogenetically. My friend’s 
medicine box happened to contain opium 30 in small globules and 
five or six of them weae administeied in one dose without delay. 
I stayed to dine with my fnend and at 9-30 p.m, we visited the 
patient together and felt very disappointed to find no change at* all 
for the better. A second dose of the same magnitude was adminis- 
tered and I left for liomo. Next morning curiosity took mo to sen 
the patient and my friend the veterinary surgeon mot mo at the gate 
smiling-^** you deserve a consultation foe for yesterday’s case ” he 
said, “ the animal is feeding this morning.” More surprised than 
I cared to express 1 leaiut that shortly after the second dose of 
Opium the intestinal obstruction was relieved, an enormous mass 
of fcecal matter completely covered with tough stringy mucus having 
passed. In two or tl.ioe days this valuablo horse, which had been 
pronounced by a leading veterinary surgeon to be beyond the rea<^ 
of medicine, was restored to its delighted owner quite well. 

These two remarkable cases illustrate the wonderful action of the 
homoeopathic simillimum in a very infinitesimal dose in so laige 
an animal m the hoi so, and should be, 1 think, sufficient to remove 
any misconception from the minds of those who boUeve that the dos0 
should be proportioned to the size of tho patient. 
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Carbolic Acid in Pnetmonia* 

By P. Peoctob, L.R.C.P. Bmn. 

Tills agents whioh occupies so prominent a place in modem medi* 
cine and surgery, has ^been so oxclusively regarded in its antiseptic 
character, that its bio-dynamic action, to coin a useful word, has been 
almost entirely lost sight of by both homcsopath and allopath, and it 
certainly has not received at our hands the attention that it deserves 
as a protoplasm poison, and thei*efore under suiiablo dosago a medi- 
cine of power. With the exception of two or three minor cases 
reported by Dr. Hughes tliore is little or no reference to it in our 
literature. This may possibly be owing to the fact that our know- 
ledge of its physiological action is limited to the effects either of 
overpoweringly poisonous quantities or of provings with attenuations, 
medium doses not having been tested. Tet a protoplasm poison of 
such activity must possess properties that are available for homeo- 
pathic uses if we only know its specific character as a disturber of 
the* vital functions in a moderate degree corresponding to the forms 
of disease commonly met with. 

In reading over the carbolic acid chapter in the Cyclopadia of 
Drug Pathogenesy^ wherein we get wliat is known both of Bymi)toms 
and morbid anatomy, one cannot fail to be struck with the uniformity 
and the intensity of the action of this agent on the lungs in all 
fatal cases. Bngorgoment with dark, blackish, venous-looking blood, 
with subsequent bronchial irritation when sufficient time has been 
allowed during life, is the invariable condition. This state prevails 
generally, involving h^aH, lungs, liver and kidne}>'s in one destruct- 
tive operation. Fatty degeneration and hcemorrhages are also to 
be found. 

The entire process singularly rosomhics the effects of phosphorus, 
and in one case, Ko. 7, recorded in the Cychpoediaf the parallel to 
phosphorm poisoning in microscopic appeattooes is pointed out by 
the^ reporter. Blood decomposition, luemorrhages, engorgomoni of 
abdomin^al and thoracic viscera, and fatty cell-degeneration show a 
pretty close correspondence between these two active substances. 
Di^brences between them will appear on closer examination. The 
inflammatory action does not rise so high with oarbol. acid, and thoio 
is more venous stasis than with phosphorus, which latter presents us 
with poBt mottm appearonoes^where the blood is dark red and the 
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sMaiags and hsBmorrhages part^Ons vk this more oxff/OiSifiA dbamidter« 
Talcing the appearaiu^ altogether, and the ejrmptomd 

during life, a very vivid impieseion is left on the mind that carbolic 
acid is to phosphorus what venous is to arterial blood, and the tissue 
irritations bear a corresponding relationship, the same sphei:e of** 
activity being to a great extent common to both drugs. Having this 
impression impiinted on my mind, I waited for a suitable oase in 
which to put the analogy to practical use, * 

An opi>ortunity presented itself in the spring of last year, in the 
case of a lady of 68. She was of decidedly bilious temperament, and 
had been treated for enlargement of liver the year previously. Bbe 
was pale and thin, and mentally depressed by reason of family troubles, 
and in no condition to meet the strain of a severe illness. Her 
attack began with an affection of the colon, which was treated with 
enemata and medicine under an allopathic practitioner. The case 
dragged on, and coiisultiug physicians were called in, but the patient 
got gradually worse, and at the end of some four or five weeks her 
state became so critical that 1 was called in to try what a change of 
treatment could do. 1 found the heart failing and a feeble, inter- 
mittent pulse, a state of utter prostration and a serious derangeuftmt 
of digestive organs and liver. The condition of the circulation called 
for immediate attention, and under digit, and strophanthus the heart 
gradually lesumed strength and reguianty. Then the abdominal 
organs received attenti(}u, and with the help mainly of nux vom., a 
normal state of things was brought about ; but as this part of the 
case does not boar upon the subject of this article, no more need be 
said than that our efforts seemed to be rewarded with success, and the 
patient to be on a straight course to recovery. 

This, however, was not to be her good fortune, for in about a fort- 
l%ht a low form of pneumonia gradually set in, beginning at the 
right base and involving the lower half of the lung. There was no 
great rise of temi>erature, but the weak heart showed signs of distress^ 
again. The 6X|>ectoration showed a tendency to prune juice eolcmr- 
ation, and in a few days became haemorrhagic, dark coloured and 
copious. To meet this new development the usual medicines Ware 
resorted to, but, to my surpise, without making any decided impres- 
sion. Arsen., phosph., iodine, laches., ant. tart, sang., were employed 
in varying dilutions in the above order, but the symptoms showed no 
ebgtement, and at last we were foce to face with another critical state 
Oiftimease, Being called out late one evening after a rather larger 
h^orrhsi^ expectoration than hitherto, 1 felt that something etke 
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liras called for, and in thinking over what that eomothing might possi- 
Uy he, the picture of carbolic acid in the Oyclopsedia came to mind. 
Forthwith the acid carbol. liq. B.P. was procured, and one drop ad- 
ministered in water every three hours. 

It should be mentioned that during the treatment with the acid, no 
other medicine on any account whatever was given, so that the effect 
may be regarded as duo entirely to the single medicine. In the 
course of 24 hours soine improvement was manifest, in 48 hours it 
was decided, and in throe days the blood had di6ap{>eared entirely. 
Concurrently the temperature went down, rusty sputum again made 
its appearance, and the consolidation began to yield. The carbolic 
acid was continued every four and then every six hours in the same 
dose of the pure acid. Finally it was given for some days in the 
first decimal until all necessity for it seemed to have ])ass6d away. 
The attendants thought tlio hsemorrhagic expectoration had been 
merely suppressed, but it was effectually cured and the lung cleared 
up completely. 

The patient got well and was able to leave home for a change when 
the hot weather came, and at the present is in the enjoyment of her 
UBudl health. 

It should be mentioned that carbolic acid agreed extremely well 
with the patient, no untoward symptoms appearing, and the appetite 
improved under it. 

One wprd I would add in conclusion, to suggest that the pneumo- 
nic complications of typhoid present just such a group of symptoms 
as seem likely to cotiqspond to this remedy, and it is probable that 
typhoid as a whole may come to be regarded as within the sphere of 
this acid on homoeopathic lines, for many points of resemblance 
strike one on turning over the beforementioned article in the Cyclo- 
pcedia* The undoubted value of the drug in allopathic hands lends 
probability to ^e suggestion that it acts in that disease as a dynamic 
Agent and not merely as a germicide. If it should possess the medi- 
cmal virtue in addition to its germicidal property it would become, 
not less, but doubly acceptable to us . — MbniMy Eamceopathic JReview, 
Feb. 1899. 
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A EEPOET OF OASES. 

Treated in tlie Massachusetts Homoeopathic Hospital, October, November 
and l)cceinl)er, 1808 , in which the Roentgen Bays Furnished 
Invaluable Aid, either in Diagnosis or as a 
Guide in Operation. 

By IIobace Packard, M. D., Attending Surgeon, Boston, Mass. 

In recent changes and improvements in the surgical department of the 
Hospital, a lOom has been set apart for, and equipped with, apparatus foi 
making x-ray exposincs. This has proved of such material aid in the 
diagnosis of special cases, and has aided so materially as a guide in the per- 
formance of some operations, that were we now deprived of the use oi 
this adjunct we should feel we had lost an invaluable aid in efficiently con- 
ducting the surgical work of tlie Hospital. 

At this late date, three years after the discovery of the x-ray by Prof. 
Roentgen, it is unnecessaiy to dwell upon the importance of the discovery 
and the great advance which it marks in the field of surgery. ^ 

In order to preclude any confusion of texms I will briefly allude to the 
special characteiistios of the x-ray. We think of the processes employed 
surgically as a kind of photography. This is in a measure correct. In 
photography the dry plate is acted upon by reflected lays of lofracted light 
which reach it through an interposed glass lens. With the x-ray on the 
contrary, there is no knov ii substance which reflects or refracts it. It 
passes directly through substances which heretofore have been considereii 
opaque. Little or no obstacle is oflered to the penetrating lays of thii 
form of light by any of the soft tissues of the body, wood, aluminum, sar< 
gical dressings, clothing, shoes, hair, finger nails, gall stones, vesical calculi 
faeces, etc. On the cont^-ary gold, silver, iron, steel, brass, copper, bonei 
and the various minerals })resent an impenetrable barrier. 

The x-ray produces the same change in the silver salts* of a diy plati 
that is wrought by sun-light. The mode of utilizing this form of light i 
obvious. The portion of the body under sciutiuy, where we suspect a frac 
tuie, dislocation, bullet, or needle, is interposed between the x-rays am 
a photographic dry plate. The rays pass through the soft parts, skin 
muscles, tendons, nerves, cartilages, and blood-vessels, or at most are bu 
slightly obstructed, while tlie bones or any metallic foreign body are im 
penetrable. The result, after development of the plate with the uflua 
photographic chemicals, and on making a solar print therefrom, is a SU 
houette of the bones, bullet, or needle, with perhaps a faint shadow mass 
of the surrounding soft parts. It is obvious Uiat this is not the photo 
graphy o{ reflection and refraction. It is simply and solely a silhouette 
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To in<^re a«cuvately define the ptoceas and the result the terns radiography 
and skiagraphy, radiograph and skiagraph are employed. 

Apparatus Usbjd in tub Hospital. 

The x-ray apparatus which has been employed in the cases about to he 
reported, was made and installed by the Assistant Pathologist Dr. T. K 
Griffith. 

It employs a primary alternating current of 104 volts and’ about 8 am- 
peres, which is coiiducted'Chrongh a transformer consisting of a coil wound 
with two layers of No. 10 wire in the primary, and six pounds of No. 36 
in the secondary, (liuhmkorff coil.) 

The secondary current from the transformer is passed into a condenser 
formed of tin foil laid on ghiss plates and immersed in linseed oil. 

Li shunt with the condenser is another coil consisting of one layer of 
four turns of copper foil, one inch wide for a primary, and one layer of 
about-threo hundred turns of No. 40 copper wire for a secondary, which is 
placed inside tlie primary, with one inch space between the coils. The 
whole is immersed in linseed oil. The circuit of this latter coil is interrup- 
ted by a spark gap, and the current used is the discharge from ihe con- 
denser. 

The secondary current induced in this coil is of very high potential and 
is passed directly into the Crookes’ tube for the generation of the x-ray. 
TliQ tube is of the double reflector type. 

This instniment is the result of patient and persistent experimentation 
on the part of Dr. Griffith, dating fi-om the eailiest exploitation of this 
new form of light. 

It possesses penetrating power so great that an exposure on a Carbutt 
plate of fifteen seconds is sufficient to secure a most exceUent skiagraph 
of the bone of the hand or forearm. 

It \rill be observed that one of the case,s reported involved tlie passage 
of the rays through the entire trunk with an exposure of one minute, 
iSfleen seconds, with the result that a bullet is clearly shown lodged in the 
left lumber region near the spinal column. 

Cask No. 1 Bullkts in the Thorax. 

Capt C., commander of an ocean going vessel, was the victim of a shoot- 
ing affair from the hands of his drunken steward. 

He was shot from the rear, and two bullets entered his body. Ono could 
be distinctly felt beneath the skin in the region of the right scapula. The 
Othet entered at the posterior border of the left axillary space, and passed 
slantingly downward and forwai'd. 

Be presented himself for the removal of the bullets thiee weeks after 
the accident ; the wounds were entirely healed. 

Immediately after the shooting he expectorated blood. The skiagraph, 
was made by Dr. Griffith which, showed the location of the deep 
bullet within the thorax directly in tlie cardiac region. The superficial 
bullet over the right scapula was easily removed. The other was 
sought by making an incision thiough the skin and muscles overlying 
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the loeniiott of the bullet, and exploring ivith a needle between the inieis 
costal spaces. It was deemed nnwise to proceed tmther Iban tbia for tbe 
following reasons : 

1st Tlie bullet had become harmlessly imbedded within the thorax 
and was causing little or no trouble. * 

2nd. It evidently penetrated the lung at the time of the accident, lus 
evidenced by the expectoration of blood. 

3r(L If now imbedded in tlie lung, as seemed probable from the skia- 
graph, resection of a rib, opening of the pleural cavity, and incision of the 
lung would be the procedure required, but hardly warranted by the Cir- 
cumshinces. 

The wounds healed kindly without suppuration and within three weeks 
the captain was again on the quarter deck, iu commaud of his vesseL 
Case No. 2. Baokwaux) Dislocation of the Ulna. 

Mr* P., ag^d 68, a patient of Dr. N. M. Wood, of Charlestown, presented 
himself at the Ho8i)ital with the history of a fall down stairs and injury 
of the arm. 

inspection and palpation fairly conclusively demonstrated the character 
of the injury, but the ski<igraph showed dislocation of the ulna and exposed 
the exact malposition. 

Tilts has been deemed one of the most dilTicult dislocations to manage, 
from the fact that with the loss of the retaining force of the anterior 
ligament there is little opposition to recurrence of the dislocation, oven 
after it has been well reduced. In this case nothing can illustrate better 
the advantage of extreme flexure. With the elbow iu this positiou, and 
bound to the thorax with a wide roller bandage, perfect retention was 
effected. 

Case No. 3. Bifle Shot Wound of the Abdomen. 

Master B., a youth of 15, was hunied into the Hospital by Dr. A. G. 
Howard of West Boxbiuy. He was brought in the ambulance about 
7 o’clock in the evening iu a state of collapse, countenance pallid, pulse 150. 
He bore a brillet wound iu the left lumbar region, from which blood was 
slowly oozing. He had been accidentally shot by a companion that after- 
noon about 4 o’clock, with a 22 calibre Winchester rifle at short range. 

Without any delay whatever, he was anesthetized and ^he alxlomen was 
opened along the left liiiea semi-lunaris. The abdomen was foil to 
flowing with blood. The piticnt^piqtidly sank in the process of cleaning 
out the clots, and in spite of intravenous salt infusion and subcutaneous 
stimulation with strychnia, he expired upon the table. 

It was readily demonstrated that the bullet had wounded the kidney, 
the lower margin of stomuch, and become buried in the muscles of the 
iumber region near the spiue. 

A skiagraph taken after death, shows the exact location of the bullet 
tn this ease the use of the x-ray Was of no practical value except as again 
dptfumstiating its wonderful accuracy in locating foreigu bo^ within 




, It is of regret that this case could pot, haye Jbeen subjected to 

more promptly after the accident. So large loss of blood, estim- 
. at four quarts, precluded all possibility of saving the patient’s life. 

, Six hours had elapsed since tlie shooting occured. The hemorrhage had 
, taken place from the renal artery. The exploration demonstrated that the 
. bleedii^ could have been readily stopped had the opportunity offered 
curlier. 

It may be pertinent to suggest in connection with this case that valuable 
time is often lost iu waiting for an ambulance. There are very few emer- 
gency cases which cannot be safely transported iu an ordinary carriage, 
and with the saving of about one half the time which would otherwise be 
consumed iu waiting for an ambulance to come from a distance. 

' Case No. 4. Supra-condyloid Fracture op the Left IIumbrous.. 

The patient, a little girj^of 8 years, injured the arm as a result of a fall 
from a wheelbarrow. Her physician, Dr. J. F. Botbfeld, of Newton had 
it skiagraphed, which showed an overlapping of the fragments and 
failnre to maintain apposition. 

When the case came under my observation, it was found impossible to 
repose the fragments. The end of the upper fragment impinged so closely 
upon the joint, that it was impossible to ilex the elbow much beyond au 
angle of 45 degrees. A longitudinal incision was made just above the 
iunqp condyle, with the idea of exposing the fractured ends and reposing 
them. It was impossible to do this, hence the only recourse left was to 
cut away the overlapping portion of the upper fragment, which involved 
about three-fourths of an inch, and push the lower into apposition with a 
freshened surface of the bone above. The arm was then fixed in extreme 
fiexure, and the wound closed. Healing followed without suppuration. 

Later the joint was again skiagraphed which gave evidence of excellent 
repair, but indicated that a slight decrease of fiexure would give better 
alignment. This waa easily effected, and at the present writing the 'pros- 
pect seems excellent for good union and a useful axm. 

Case No. 5. Eemoval op Bullets. 

. Mr. C., a patient of Dr. G, A. Tower, of Watertown, was the victim of 
a shooting affair from the hands of an intoxicated employee. 

« Two bullets entered his body from a 32 calibre revolver, fired at short 
range. One was removed from his wrist by Dr, Tower before he entered 
the hospital. The other was buried sollwhere in the structure of his 
xieck, as evidenced by a bullet wound on the outer side of the left stemo- 
maatoid muscle. 4 

A skiagrapli shows the bullet embedded in the posterior mnscleS of 
tihe neck, about three-fourths of an inch from the transverse processes of 
the third cervical vertebra. An incision was made at about the middle 
of the la^ral ^pect of thq neck, and by separating the muscles with finger 
dissection, the bullet was fairly easily reach^ and removed. Both 
wounds bealed without suppuration. 
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Xbe following nli^ongii >i<}ed foateriallj in ifo iliaiugottent 
tbo x-iny, Berves to illostrato how petfectly malformatidn^ wbieh Indude 
change in outiline of bone, as well as aoft parts, may be made visible to the 
eya 

The supemTiiiierary toe was cut away, the sj^ur of bone smoothod cate* 
fiiUy, and the wound closed immediately, which healed without suppura- 
tion. 

Case No. 7. Collss* FRACTtruE. 

Miss H., patient of Pr. G. F. A. Spencer, came to the Hospital with a 
two week^ old injury of the wrist. Her physician feeling somewhat 
anxious as to the true character of the trouble referred her to the Hospital 
for advice. 

A skiagraph, showed at once and without question that she had suffered 
a fracture of the lower end of the radius. (Colies fracture.) 

How peifectly such an exposition, as is thus given, shows the mechani- 
cal changes incident to a Colies fracture. The ovetlapping of the fragment 
shortens the radius ; this throws the styloid processes of the ulna mio 
greater prominence and turns the hand slightly inwaid. How clearly the 
mechanical requirements foi reduction and retention for such a dislocation 
are thus mode. 

Case No. 8, Needle in Foot. • 

Master £., a youth of 15, was sent to the Hospital by Dr, Bing, of 
Arlington, for the removal of a needle in the foot. 

An attempt had already been made to remove it through incisions at 
two different points. 

The needle entered the sole of the foot in the region of the distal end of 
the metatarsal bones. Tlie skiagraph, showed its exact location beneath 
the distal end of the third metatarsal. The first incision exposed the 
needle, and it was picked out with a pair of forceps. 

Case No. 9. Needle in Knee. 

Master A., a lad of 3 5 years, was sent to the Hospital by Dr. F. B. Perpy 
with a history of necole in the knee. 

The accident was recent and the puncture could be seen in the skin. 
On palpation the needle could be indistinctly felt buried deep beneath the 
dcin. k skiagraph, divulged it%^pact location. A single cut exposed it» 
through which it was easily reined. 

Case No. 10. Supposed Needle in ^hb Foot. 

Miss W. presented herself at the Hospital seeking surgical relief. 

A skiagraph ihowed tliat sho was mistaken. No needle had entered the 
foot, there was an entire absence of any foreign body in the soft tUpies. 

The value of the x-ray is thus iUostrated in a negative manner. 

Case No. 11. Uneeduced and UsTUNiTHib Collbs FBAortTW 

Mrs. McQ., aged 54, came to the Hospital seeking relief from an extreme 
ddibrmity of the right wnst. 
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It «u Isactnred Mvtn nuMtttn previovidy, «a4 m44 ^ ham beea “ set ” 
la a& urban hoi^ital and was carried in a $ling a month. The hand has 
been useless ever since. 

The skiagraphi showed fracture through the lower end of the radius, 
backward displacement of the lower fragment and total absence of union. 

Anincision was made along the inner border of the wrist, eiposiug the 
site of fracture. The ends of the fragments were cleared, some irregulari- 
ties of bone clipped away, and the parts placed in apposition. Flexure of 
the hand toward the radial side maintained the parts in excellent contact, 

A dorsal splint, padded in such a way as to bring piessure at the re- 
quired points, fixation with plaster straps, and a roller bandage completed 
the dressing. 

Insufficient time has as yet elapsed to pionounce upon the final result.-* 
Atneriean MedictU Monthly, March 1899. 


BAOILLINUM TUBERCULI : ITS HISTORy AND USE. 

BtM. a. Wksnbh, m. d., Jodnstown, Pa. 

Within the last few years a number of physicians of our school have 
beA employing the nosodes in the trotitmeni of disease with splendid 
succesa There is nothing odd or strange or mysterious in their use. It 
is iif fact only following the doctrine taught by the iminoital Halmemann 
in his Chronic Diseases and is in strict accord with all his teaching. 

Where a great man leads we should neither be ashamed nor yet too 
timid or derelict of duty to follow in his footsteps, or even to go beyond 
the lino of demarcation which he has mapped out for us iu order to 
gecure the proper advancement of om pipfession consistent with the' 
principle upon wMch it is founded. Nor is it unworthy in man to 
labor so that his caUing may reach the highest point attainable. Neither 
are wet^mmindfnl of the fact that every object around about bids us 
advance, and to sUow1)ur devotion to the cause we must obey. Our school 
is capable of limitless wouders and boundless possiliilities if we but 
thoroughly investigate the ipeans at our disposal. But there is no room for 
^hejdler, the laggard and the slothful iu our ranks. All Nature bids us 
irdyanoe. She tells us to move onward, but not in a retrogi^essive sort of 
way by grasping at every species of moiigrelism, combinationism, pro- 
prietaiyism^ materialism and the other thousand^and-one isms now so 
largely extant ; not by kneeling at the feet of the dominant school begging 
for a morsel of knowledge to bring into contempt the grandest system of 
tfiedicine tnat ever existed on this earth. Oh, no. We must rigidly and 
persevmngly follow the method of the early Fathers and continue their 
work; build higber than the most sanguine among them ever antici- 
pated: grasp firmer the doctrine of Similia; spread wider its beneficent 
influences, and dive deeper into the mysterious labyrinth of rational 
therapeutics. All our efforts should be directed towards the present 
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iiDprotement mi fin»l perfeetidin of bonceopatiql* ia a bo^ODOMipatbic 
way. ^ 

Many physicians sailing undor the banner of Siiailia object to the 
employment of the nosodes because they are “filthy.^ “WTiile these in- 
dividnals can not get their ideas abore the Zx dilution it is well that 
they refrain from their use as in such condition we find them bqth nasty 
and dangeroua But diluted to the 200 and above they are a power in 
our hands and entirely divorced from the ordinary notion of anything 
unclean. 

On page 152 of his Ohrouic Diseases in speaking of the antipsorio 
remedies Hahnemann says. " X say homoeopathic use, for it does not 
remiiiii idm (the same); even if the prepared itch substance should be 
given to the same patient from whom it was taken, it would not remain 
idem (the same), as it coiiJd only be useful to him iu a potentized state, 
since crude itch substanoo which he has already in his body, as an idem 
is without ed'ect ou him. But the dynamization or potentizing changes 
it and modifies it ; just as gold leaf after potentizing is no more crude gold 
leaf inert iu the human body, but in every stage of dynamization it is ihore 
and more modified and changed. Thus potentized and modified also, tho 
itch substance (psorin) when taken is no more an idem (same) |[|ith 
the crude original itch substance but only a similimum (those most 
similar).'' ^ 

Now, my friends, if the product of psora when highly potentized can 
be so modified by the process as to become its own similimum— not the 
same but its like, bear in mind— it necessarily and reasonably follows 
in the natural order that the products of other diseases vhen highly 
poteutized must also be their own similimum. By acting on this principle 
many chronic diseases have been removed from the human system which 
before were considered incurable. Their use has brought joy and gladness 
to many a distracted houschoJd. From the depth of darkness and gloom 
and despair down in tho deep valley of despoudenejj: many an unfortunate 
individual, tortured and buidened with an irrecoverable ailment, has been 
raised up to enjoy the blessings and comfoits and happiness of life restored 
to its original healthy condition through the use of nosodes. 

But our subject for discussion to-day is Bacillinum Tuberculi or the 
virus of tubercular phthisis which you understand is a particular one of 
tile many nosodes now in use. There can be no question of doubt that 
Dr, Butnclt, of London, England, first made use of thi s remedy as we 
now employ it in the treatment of disease. For that discovery he can claim 
priority and no one dare dispute his right. Whatever honor*is attached 
to its development and subsequent employment belongs solely and entirely 
io him BO far as his method is concerned. According to his directions a 
tincture is made with alcohol of the notes of a cavity and its surround- 
ing tissue of a peison wlio died of genuine pulmonary tuberculosis. Here 
jott have everything pertaining to the tuberculous process— bacdli, debris, 
jUitomaines and tubercles in all stages. You have in fact the virus of the 
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Satnnd disease itself vithont addition, altemtion or deterioration. The 
tincttire is potentized and catried to any degree you may desire but no 
physician wants to use a low attenuation. 

In his kindness of disposition^ however, ** goody, goody " I>r. Burnett 
does not give the profession a formula for the preparation of his famous 
remedy. On the contrary he refers theth to Dr. Heath of London and to 
Boericke and TafeFs pharmacies in our own country. Now Boericke & 
Tafel obtain all the baciUipum they sell from the London man who in tnm 
will not dispose of the dilution— nothing in fact but the medicated pellets 
and the result is that physicians have to pay an exorbitant prico for the 
remedy. Our cousins across the sea have the advantage of us in this 
instance and they mean to profit by the situation, notwithstanding the 
fact that ours is a liberal profession. It is a beautiful example of down- 
right selfishness. 

The tieatment of consumption with its own sputum is an old custom. 
It rekches bi^ck to the sixteenth century when it was followed in both 
Germany and England but with what success I have been unable to learn. 
It was later revived and brought into prominence by our own physicians 
and on this account it is supposed by many to be purely an American 
practice. Dr. Constantiue Hering, the distinguished father of American 
Homoeopathy who died a generation ago, employed it many years since in 
this country, and as ho was a pre-eminently successful practitioner there 
can be no question of doubt that cases of tuberculosis were cured through 
his elForts by the sputum. Dr. Samual Swan, lately of New York, another 
celebrated physician, also made use of it for the same purpose and I 
understand with splendid success. He was the first to name it tuberculi- 
num, beside this Dr. Swan was excellent authority on the nosodes and 
1 verily believe that more of these lemedies were prepared under his 
directions than under those of any other physician either before during or 
aftet his time. ^ 

And there is another kind of tuberculinum prepared by direction of 
Dr. K6ch of Berlin, Germany, which of course created a sensation in the 
medical world during the brief period it remained in public favor. Indeed 
Dr. Koch at one time flattered himself with the sublime conception that 
lie had solved the problem of the treatment of consumption and that he had 
performed a work which would render his name immortal for all time to 
come. But alas for the fame of Koch and alas for his patients ; they died 
together. Koch’s virus is artificially obtained in an incubator from colo- 
nies of bacilli thriving in beef jelly. It is an artificial product and contains 
only a small portion of the morbid process while ours is the virus of the 
natural disease itself. Koch’s is prepared in strong material doses in 
the form of serum and used hypodermically. Nearly every Case thus treated 
did not require a second application because the quantity of poison was 
too great and every dose was followed by an aggravation. After all, 
however, the allopaths failed to leaim a practical lesson from Koch’s ill- 
fated experience. 
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attenus^tioii i^ag taken day for fonr d«^ Tho^ 

^iilg noticed iras an iotenae kea^hp deep ^ the cer^krid 
jf^a^ending through the whole head. There waa no tendei^itiie of' the acalpi ; 
, |I0 i^ravation from motion or poaitioi^ no increased pam in eyea^# 
light) but that annoying headache remained night and day and disappeiM^d 
|n two days after taking the last dose of the poison although it recurred 
; federal times afterwards. Ano^or eSect was flatulence of the ajimen^ff 
mal with loss of appetite. That loss wee a peculiar) comfortable conditio)^ 
There was no desire whatever for food and ho sensation ae though apy 
were needed, buthiterall it could be taken without nausea* I might hePp 
add that a genera} easy, hopeful sensation continued until the effect of 
the medicine w^ppe away. Then there was expectoration of non-yispid| 
easily detached, thick phlegm from the air passages with a slight couglu 
Besides we had sticking pain in the right infra-mammary space, very 
restless sleep jtnd a dear ring of the voice. 1 have reason to believe that 
the proving were a little longer continued we would have a spasmodic 
cough such as ^ fopnd in some cases of grippe. 

We use the virus of consumption in the treatment of tubercular disease 
pf any part of the human body — pf the lungs, of the brain or its meningeSi 
pf the skin, of the joints, of the inteetiues etc. Dr« Burnett employs it 
successfully in herpes cirdnatus or ringworm. It is also useful m^the 
different coughs with profuse sputum whether yellow or white arising frozp 
old bronchial affections as it controls the whole morbid proem which 
produces the cough. In those capes d chroni^hronchitis combined with 
asthma which compel your patients to arise ^ night and take their usi^ 
inhalation of the fumes of a certain combination in order to start 
secretions, I have had beautifxil results. In spasmodic cough following the 
grippe T have also used it with saccass and it controlled both the severitj 
and frequency of the attack, , 

Npw in the use of bacillinum be particularHo note these facts. . 

1. 11} is to be administered by the mouth, not in the low dilutions, but 
ill high pr reasonably high potencies) and be careful to get no lowsir4]Mi|^ 
die one hundredth centesimal ^ 

The 4pei^ niust not be repeated oftener than once every seven tp 
dnyil. Fl^equent repetition will produce an aggravation and af^ 
you are done with the virus so as a benp&cial effect Irom jqur treai* 
ment is couceirned* 

. 3. Unless administered in the early stages of tqbarculpwe pulmonum i|b 
nipt haye a permanent effect. Tour patient will show a doeidfd im^« 

, l^^ent fpy a, few weeks only and then the disease will go on ap bfaforo 

1 , A. pq pot allow your patients stimulants of any kind, tpbaccq^tffh 
: narcotica 

havipg the %e to furnia^^ many caiSf I wilJ pjmpeht .tp 

just two by way of contrast ; * 
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/ 1. In Xn^nl^ 1B93; t ifim called W iifei Mri. E, aged 95 ye^rs. 

Sh^' Was tall and d^ndel^ ; hM jd^k liair, da^k ey^ eind k dark complexion; 
Was s^aitied and tke nofotfad^ o! bne child, and had been complaining of 
Hn]|( t^dnble for six months. She was enfacSated, had no appetite and 
fher^ was a general decline of stt^ngth. At that time she had a harfassin^ 
Oongh which was almost constant^ worse" when lying down and it kept her 
fhnn sleep most of the night, and considerable thick, yellow spntnid 
detached with some effo);{.but the congh on aecotint of its continuance 
appeared harsh and dry. She had pain and dnlness of right chest be- 
tween nrst and fourth intercostal spacea Her temperature was 100 in the 
aftemocm; pulse very weak and 120 per minute, and her voice had a de^p 
hollow sound. With the exception of tea and coffee she was allowed hSr 
ordinafyfood and received phosphorus high infrequently repeated. At 
the end of two weeks 1 saw her again and there was no perceptible 
change whatever in her condition. 1 then gave her of bacillinum 200 
three powders one every seven days and blanks in the meantime. Upon 
seeing her again 'three Weeks after the last timS I found a decided improve- 
ment in my patient. Her temperature and pulse were both normal; 
cough had nearly entirely disappeared and she slept all night ; pain was 
gone ; she had regained her appetite and there was a peculiar change lu her 
voice. 1 kept her on bacilinum for three months with an occasional 
intenurrent of phosphorus but no other medicine and after that time she 
was discharged. 

Case 2. Sept. 13th, 1893, 1 saw Mrs. S., 30 yeats, married and the mother 
of three children. She ha4 dark hair, dark eyes and a light complexion ; 
was medium iu stature, thin and emaciated and had suffered with consump- 
tion of the lungs longer than two years. At that time she was confined 
to her bed with a temperature of 103 deg. in the afternoon and a pulse 
of 120 per minute. She had violent cough and a profuse thick, yellow 
sputum ; pain and a large cavity in the left lung and constant diarrhoea. 
After a few doses of mercury to control the diarrhoea I gave her nothing 
but bacillinum 200 one dose every seven days with a goodly number ol 
4)lankB the balance of tbe time. My patient began to improve and iu the 
course of four weeks she left her bed, walkM about and there was a 
gSuersI cessation of all the ubtoward symptoms. Her cough became less 
frequent; sputum was not so profuse; her appetite improved and she 
increased in weight, and her case certainly did look hopeful for the future. 
She could be seen daily walking about the house, on the street in front 
knd down through the rear lot— an exercise in which she delighted. This 
condition of things continued to favor my patient for a period six 
weeks when, notwithstanding her rapid progi^^, there was a retttrn of the 
acute stage. She had all her former symptoms in their intSnseSt severity. 
ISK^num ifi its different attenuations had no effect whatever on the 
cout^ of her disease, neither was there another ^remedy to stay its onward 
career and she gradually sunk until in three months from the time of re<* 

' lapse she calmly closed her eyes in death. 
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I thus, my friends, endeavored to give you a few facts ooBceming 
a remedy which certainly deserves further investigation; Do not treat 
its high attenuations with indifsrence but them a thorough and 
impartial trial. Tell your patients that consumption with its terrors, its 
hopelessness and its desperation can be successfully treated if taken in its 
earlier stagea Teach them by* your skill that there is still a certain 
degree of hope for ultimate recovery ; that there is a bright spot in the 
dark horizon which hangs like a pall over head ; that there is a light 
beyond the black cloud to allay the sighs and the tears and the sufFeringa 
incident to this dread disease. People will not object to this remedy even 
if aware of its composition provided it brings the proper rehei^^American 
Medical Monthly^ Peb. 1899. 
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^ HAHNEMANN'S MODE OF ADMINISTERING 
MEDICINE. 

V. 

In horacBopatluc practice the dose always implies the dilution, 
attenuation, or potency of the. medicine which has to be adminis- 
tered. The quantity administered is seldom more than a drop, 
often less, and very rarely, according to the fancy or conviction 
of the prescriber, may be a few drops, never so large as a scrupdc 
or a drachm. So that, in speaking of the d^le, it is generally 
enough to state the dilution without mention of the quantity. 

Though Hahnemann speaks of the thirtieth dilution, or, as 
he calls it, ^^the thirtieth development of power (potentized decil- 
liouth dilution X) as the one most generally used" (§270), and 
should be used for the sake of uniformity, he has often spoken ap- 
provingly of higher dilutions. Thus in the second note to §287 
he says ; The higher we carry the attenuation accompanied 
by dynamization, with so much the more rapid and penetrating 
action does the preparation seem to affect the vital forces and 
to alter the health, with but slight diminution of strength even 
when this operation is carried very far, — in place, as is usual 
(and generally sufficient) to X, whea it is carried up to XX, L, 
C, and higher ; only that then the action always appears to last 
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a shorter time.” He ’does not say vvliat be means by these 
figures. According to Dr Hughes “he meant what we shouM 
call the 60th, 150, and 300th potencies.” Did he actually use 
these is the question. Boeniiinghausen has published a couple of 
cases treated by Hahnemann, one in 1842 and the other in 1843, 
from which it would appear that “in his last years he not un- 
commonly employed the 60th.*^ 

In the administration of homoeopathic medicines, nothing, it 
would seem, is easier than to take a drop or a grain of a particu- 
lar attenuation, and mix it with a little water or sugar of milk, 
and allow the patient to take it; and where the object is to 
administer a small fraction of a drop or of a grain it is 
easily attained by taking the required fraction of the vehicle, 
water or sugar of milk, and ask the patient to swallow it. Or 
where we intend to administer a very minute quantity of a 
drop of a higher attenuation than the 3rd centesimal, which 
must always l.>e in the liquid form, we have only to use 
the globule of the necessary size moistened with the dilution, 
and administer it either dry on the tongue or dissolved in a little 
water. And yet, even in this simple matter of administration 
of medicine, Hahnemann has introduced a number of intricacies 
which are puzzling. 

Thus in §285 after saying that “ the diminution of the dose 
essential for lioma*opatl\ic use, will also be promoted by diminish** 
ing its volume, so that, if, instead of a drop of a nieilicinal dilution, 
we take but quite a small part of such a drop for a dose,^^ &e., he 
adds in a note: “For this purpose it is most convenient to employ 
fine sugar globules of the size of p^ppy seeds, oneofwliich imbibed 
with the medicine and put into the dispensing vehicle constitutes 
a medicinal dose, which contain about the tbree-hundredth pari 
of a drop, for three liuudred such small globules will be ade- 
quately moistened by one drop of alcohol. The dose is vastly 
diminished by laying one stich globule alone upon the tongue 
and giving nothing to drink,^' “because,” as he says in the text, 
“with the smaller volume of the dose but few fibres of the living 
organism can be touched, whereby the power of the medicine is 
i^rtainly also communicated to the whole organism, but is a 
WiCaW power,” This was his opinion up to 1833, the date of 
ptjlbUoatii^^n of the Sth Edition of the Organon, 
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In the lutrodactioD to the Chronic J)Uease$ under Psora he 
lays down what he himself calls a fundamental rule in the 
treatment of these diseases : To let the action of the remedy, 

selected in a mode homoeopathically appropriate to the case of 
disease which has been carefully investigated as to its symptoms, 
come to an undisturbed conclusion, so fong as it visibly advances 
the cure and while tire improvement still perceptibly progresses* 
Tins method/^ continues he, ^Mbrbids any new prescription, any 
interruption by another medicine, and forbids as well the imme- 
diate repetition of the same remedy/^ He then says — There 
are not a few cases, where the practised careful Homoeopath sees 
a single dose of his reinedy, selected so as to be perfectly homcBo- 
pathic,., even in a very severe chronic disease, continue uninter- 
ruptedly to diminish the ailment for several weeks, yea, mouths, 
up to recovery; a thing which could not have been expected 
better in any other way, and could not have been effected with 
several doses or with several medicines.^^ 

In the preface to Vol. hi. of the same work published in 1887 
on t\ie Technical Part of Homoeopathy, he modifies his instruct 
tions on the mode of administering medicine, of course, as usual, 
on the authority of experience. 

He repeats what he said in the 5th Edition of the Organon, 
that a small pellet of one of tlie Inghest dynarniza tions of a 
medicine laid dry on the tongue, or the moderate smelling of an 
opened vial wlierein one or mtuH? such pellets are contained, 
proves itself the smallest and weakest dose with the shortest 
period of duration in its effects/^ and says such a dose is suitable 
in slight acute ailments of patients of a very excitable nature. 
But says he, "the inercdiiile variety among patients as to their 
h*rital)ility, their age, their spiritual and bodily development, 
their vital power and especially as to the nature of their disease, 
necessitates a great variety in their treatment, and also in the 
administration to tliem of tl»e di»ses of medicines. For their 
diseases may be of vnriou.s kinds: eitlier a natural and simple 
one but lately arisen, or it may be a complicated one (combina- 
tion of several miasmata), or again what is the most frequent 
and worst case, it may have been spoiled by a perverse medical 
treatment, and loaded down with medicinal diseases." 

Limiting himself to the latter class of cases lie says i Ex- 
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perieace has shown me, as it has no doubt shown to most of my 
followers, that it is most useful in diseases of any magnitude (n^ 
excepting e\ren the most acute; and still more so in the sub- 
acute, in the tedious and most tedious) to ‘give to the patient the 
powerful homoeopathic pellet or pellets only in solution, and this 
solution in divided doses. In this way we give the medicine, 
dissolved in seven to twenty tablespoon fills of water without any 
addition, in acute and very acute diseases every six, four, or 
two hours; where the danger is urgent, even every half an hour, 
a lablespoonful at a time ; with weak persons or children, only a 
small part of a tablespoon ful (one or two teaspoon fuls or coffee 
spoonfuls) may be given at n dose. In chronic diseases I have 
found it best to give a dose (?./*. a spoonful) every twQ days, 
more usually every diiy” 

One might think such administration of the homoeopathic 
medicine, pellets in solution in water, was so simple and unobjec- 
tionable as not to require any modification. But strangely 
enough Hahnemann was not satisfied with it, for according to 
him, as water even when distilled begins to spoil in a few 3aj^ 
whereby the power of the small quantity of medicine is destroyed, 
the addition of a little alcohol is necessary, or where this 
is not practicable, or where the patient cannot bear it, I add 
a few pieces of hard charcoal. Tliis answers the purpose,^^ we 
are assured, except that in the latter ease, the fluid in a few 
days receives a blackish tint from the shaking which is necessary 
before taking each dose.” One wonders why sliould a watery 
solution of a medicine be kept so long as to cause it to spoil, so as 
to necessitate its being i>reserved by the addition of alcohol or of a 
few pieces of charcoal ? The quantity of alcohol is not definitely 
stated, but it could not be a very small quantity, as it wad 
feared that many patients might not bear it. What is most 
carious is that Hahnemann did not think that charcoal, which 
imparts a blackish color to the medicinal solution from being 
frequently shaken in it, would not destroy its medicinal quality. 
What is this frequent friction of charcoal against the sides of a 
glass-vessel containing a watery solution, but a form of trituration, 
which cannot but develop its medicinal properties? And hence, 
brides the medicine in the solution intended to be given to the 
jKvtient would there not be Carbo Vegetabilis in addition? 
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In the following paragraphs he scatters to the winds what 

had previously taught about the smallest possible dose and 
the single dose. Before proceeding, it is important to observe,” 
says he, ^^that our vital principle cannot well bear that the 
same unchanged dope be given even twice in succession, much 
less more frequently to a patient. For by this the good effect of 
the former dose of medicine is either neutralized in part, or 
new symptoms proper to the medicine, symptoms which have 
not before been present in the disease, appear, impeding the 
cure. Thus even a well selected homoeopathic medicine produces 
ill effects and attains its purpose imperfectly or not at all.” 
It is to this fact he attributes " the many contradictions of 
homoeopathic physicians with respect to the repetition of doses.” 
And we are further told that ^^in taking one and the same 
medicine repeatedly (which is indispensable to secure the cure of 
a serious chronic disease), if the dose is in every case varied and 
modified only a little in its degree of dynamization, then the vital 
force of the patient will calmly receive the same medicine even at 
brief intervals very many times in succession with the best 
results, every time increasing the well-being of the patient.” 

And this slight change in the degree of dynamization is even 
effected,” he solemnly tells us, ^Mf the bottle which contains 
the solution of one or more pellets is merely shaken five or six 
times, every time before taking it!” 

Then follows a strange and new teaching, Now when the 
jdiysieian has in this way used up the solution of the medicine 
that had been prepared, if the medicine continues useful, he will 
take one or two pellets of the fame medicine in a lower potency 
if before he had used the thirtieth dilution, he will now take 
tine or two pellets of the twenty- fourth), and will make a solu- 
tion in about as many spoonfuls of water, shaking up the bottle, 
and adding a little alcohol or a few pieces of charcoal. This 
may be taken in the same manner, or at longer intervals, perhaps 
also less of the solution at a time, but everv time the solution 
must be shaken up five or six times. This will be continued 
so long as the remedy still produces improvement and until new 
ailments (such as have never yet occurred with other patients 
in this disease) appear ; for in such a case a new remedy will 
bave to be used.” If a medicine in a particular dilution continues 
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to be useful, why shoiilJ tho dilution be chnuffed ? Does not 
the very continuance of usefulness show that tlie particular dila- 
tion is acting beneficially upon the vital principle? 

Who could imagine that Hahnemann should give such minute 
directions for a novel mode of preparatiotiv of the medicine 
for administration to patients, only to condemn it a few para- 
graphs later on. Convenient as the mode of administer- 
ing the medicine above described may be,” says he, and 
much as it surely advances the cure of chronic diseases, never- 
theless, the greater quantity of alcohol or whiskey or the several 
lumps of charcoal wliicli have to be added in warmer weather to 
preserve the watery solution were still objectionable to me with 
many patients.” And what does he substitute for it? A scarcely 
less objectionable, at least quite an unnecessary, mode of prepara- 
tion, which he says he has found preferable with careful patients. 
^^From a mixture of about five tablespoonfuls of pure water 
and five tablespooiifuls of French brandy — which is kept on 
hand in a bottle, 200, 300, or 400 drops (according as the solu- 
tion is to be weaker or stronger) are dropped into a little vial, 
which may be half filled with it, and in wliich the medicinal 
powder or the pellet or pellets of the medicine have been placed. 
This vial is stoppered and shaken until tiie medicine is dissolved. 
From this solution one, two, three, or several drops, according 
to the irritability and the vital force of the patient, are dropped 
into a cup, containing a spoonful of water, this is then well 
stirred and given to the patient, and wliere more special care is 
necessary only tl)e half of it may be given.” 

We cannot but wonder that ^Hahnemann should not for a 
moment have thouglit that in directing a dose of a hommopathio 
medicine (whether a drop or a few drops of a particular dilution,* 
or a pellet or a few pellets moistened with it) to be^given in 
solution in a certain quantity of water, lie was hut giving so 
much of a higher dilution. Thus, for the sake of illustration, 
say a drop of the 30th dilution of Carbo Vegetahilis is put into 
100 drops of water, thoroughly mixed with it, and then adminis- 
tered to the patient, this is tantamount to giving 100 drops of 
Uie Slst dilution of tlie same medicine. Or, if out of pelleta of 
Bueh sijse that 300 of them have been moistened with a drop 
of tlie aamc dilution, 3 are taken, dissolved, and thoroughly 
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mixed with 100 drops of water, does not this mixture become 
tile BiJnd dilution ? Hence the elaborate directions for kee])in^ 
the doses of a medicine in what he looked upon as an incorrupti- 
ble solution are absolutely needless. Js it not better tar that each 
dose of medicine should be juepared tresh, than that several 
doses should be kept prepared in iluids whieii are neither pure 
water nor pure alcohol? 

Hence it will be seen that the so-called divided doses of a 
particular dilution, prepared as directed by Hahnemann, are^ but 
large, sometimes enormously large, doses of a higher dilution* 
And what relation cati there be between such mode of adminis- 
tration and the number of suecussions for previous dilution or 
potentization, it is not possible to make out. And yet Hahne- 
mann asserts : “ When I was still giving the inedieines in 

undivided portions, each with some water at a time, 1 often 
found that the potentizing in the attenuating glasses effected by 
ten shakes was too strong the medicinal action too strongly 
developed) and I, therefore, advised only two suecussions. But 
during the last years, since I have been giving every dose of 
medicine in an incorru])tible solution, divided over fifteen, twentj^, 
or thirty days and even more, no potentizing in an attenuating 
vial is found too strong, and 1 again use ten strokes with each. 
So 1 herewith take back what I wrote three years ago in the 
first volume of this book.^' How many trials or experiments 
with parallel cases are necessary to enable one to arrive at the 
above conclusion ? Considering how difficult it is to get exactly 
pandlel cases, one can easily imagine the fallacies which are 
likely to arise at every step of the investigation. And we may 
well question if llahuemauii had actual opportunities of making 
\he necessary observations. Nothing short of numbers of 
concrete cases can justify any one in believing as positive fact 
what is here asserted as such. 

Another mode of administration of medicine employed by 
Hahnemann, was olfaction, and this was at first reserved for 
very sensitive patients, but afterwards lecommended for all. If 
it be necessary,^' says he in the note to §285 of the Organon, 
'*in the case of a very sensitive patient, to employ the smallest 
pofsible dose and to bring about the most rapid result, one 
single olfaction melrely^ will suflUce.” He further says in the note 
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to §288 : is especially in the form of vapour^ by olfaction and 

inhalation of the medicinal aura that is always emanating from 
a globule impregnated with a medicinal fluid in a high develop- 
ment of poweij and placed,- dry, in a small phial, that the 
homoeopathic remedies act most surely and powerfully/^ He 
then tells us how the olfaction is to be done : " The homoeopathic 
j>hysician allows the patient to hold the open mouth of the phial 
first in one nostril, and in the act of inspiration draw the air 
out of it iiito'himself and then, if it is wished to give a stronger 
dose, smell in the same manner with the other nostril, more or 
less strongly, according to the strength it is intended the dose 
should be ; he then corks up the phial and replaces it in his 
pocket cases, to prevent misuse of it, and unless he wish iiy he has 
no occasion for an apothecary^ s assistance in his practice, By 
the way we may observe Hahnemann never misses an oppor- 
tunity to have a fling at the apothecaries. 

He assures us that globule, of which ten, twenty, or one 
hundred weigh one grain, impregnated with the thirtieth po|en- 
tized dilution, and then dried, retains for this purpose all its power 
nndiminished for at least eighteen or twenty years (my experience 
extends this length of time), even though the phial be opened 
a thousand times during that period, if it be but protected from 
heat and the sui/s light/^ He anticipates the objection to 
olfaction when both nostrils arc stopped up by coryza or polypus 
by directing that in such cases the patient should inhale by the 
mouth, holding the orifice of the pliial betwixt his lips.” In 
the case of little children he advises the orifice of the phial to 
be applied close to their nostrils when they are asleep, with 
the certainty of j)roducing an eflect.” Even patients, whose 
sense of smell has been completely paralyzed, ^^may expect 
an equally perfect action and cure from the medicine by 
olfaction,” 

His confidence in the efficacy of this mode of administering 
medicines is more strongly expressed further on in the same 
note : The medicinal aura thus inhaled comes in contact with 
the nerves in the walls of the spacious cavities it traverses with- 
out obstruction, and thus produces a salutary influence on the 
tital force, in the mildest yet most powerful manner, and this 
is much preferable to every other mode of adminisxeripg the 
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inedicament in substance by the mouth. All that homosopathy 
is capable of curing \and what can it not cure beyond the 
domain of mere manual surgical affections ?) amongst the most 
severe chronic diseases that have not been quite ruined by allo- 
pathy, as also amongst acute diseases, will be most safely and 
certainly cured by this olfaction. I can scarcely name one in a 
hundred out of the mi^uy patients that have sought the advice 
of myself and my assistant during the past year, whose chronic 
or acute disease we have not treated with the most happy results, 
solely by means of this ^olfaction ; during the latter half of 
this year, moreover, 1 have become convinced (of what I never 
could previoiisl}^ Ixdievo) that by tliis olfaction the power of the 
medicine is exercised upon the patient in, leasts the same 
degree of strength, and that more quietly and yet just as long 
as when the dose of medicine is tsiken by the mouth, and that 
consequenlly, the intervals at which the olfaction should be re- 
peated sliould not be shorter than in the ingestion of the material 
dose by the mouth. 

This was his opinion about olfaction up to 1833, the date of 
publication of the fifth, the last, edition of the Organ m. He 
modified this o])iiuon considerably in 1837 when the second 
edition Vol. iii of the Chrome Dkeanes appeared. In the preface 
to this volume he said, as we have seen, that the best mode of 
adiniuistriition of a medicine is in solution in water, and that it is 
only in cases where a great irritability is combined with ex- 
treme debility that olfaction is recommended. And in such 
cases when the medicine is to be used for several days, he 
allows the patient to smell daily of a different vial, containing 
the same medicine, indeed, but every time a lower potency, once 
• or twice with each nostril according as he wishes him to be 
affected more or less.^^ 

Yet another mode of administering medicine that was adopted 
by Hahnemann, was the rubbing of the medicine on the skin that 
is being given internially. So that this was used as an adjunct 
to the internal administration. After speaking of olfaction, and 
of the capacity of the mucous membranes of the nose and of the 
mouth to receive the influence of medicines, he says in § 292 
that ^^even the e]Cteroal surface of the body, covered as it is with 
akin and epidermis, is not unsusceptible of the powers of medi- 
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•titm, especially those in a liq[tti<l ibrmi hut the laoiG^ eetis{tii«e 
parts are the mo^^t susceptible^^ b 7)(1 ej^plains in a note that 
rubbing in app^*ars to favor the action of the medicines only 
in this way, that the friction makes tht skin more sensitive, and 
the living fibres thereby more capable of feeling, as it were, the 
medicinal power and of communicating to the whole organism 
this health affecting sensation.^^ But he takes care to add in 
the 6th Edition ; " Homoeopathy, however, hardly ever requires 
for its cutes the rubbing in of any medicine/^ Thus in 1833 
he was not much in favor of this mode of administration. 

Butin 1837 (Preface to VoL hi of the Chronic Diseases) we 
Site told that “ this niode of procedure has been frequently proved 
by myself and found extraordinarily curative ; yea, attended by 
the most stavtliug good effects. He directs that ‘^the limb on 
ivhich the solution is to be rubbed in must be free from cutaneom 
uilmentsf and that “one limb after the other should be used, in 
alternation, on different days, (best on days when the medicine 
is not taken internally). A small quantity should be rubbed in 
with the hand till the limb is dry,^^ the bottle being shaken fiv^or 
mx times. He thinks this procedure “ will explain the wonderful 
•eutes, of rare occurrence indeed, where chronic crippled patients 
with sound skin recovered quickly and permanently by a few 
baths in a mineral water, the medicinal constituents of which 
were to a great degree HomcBopathic to their chronic disease.^' 
The explanation perhaps in many cases is correct, but then does 

not clash with the dogmas of the single remedy and of the 
minimum dose ? 

We have placed before our readers the mode which Habne* 
mfttin introduced for preparing medicines from crude drugs* 
The object originally was to reduce the dose, but by the peculiat^ 
processes employed for this purpose, trituration and succnssion^ 
unexpected medicinal properties were developed in inert sub*- 
Stanoes, and many substances medicinal in their crude state were 
japparently rendered more powerful in their action. The original 
Sfiterpretation given by Hahnemann of these unusual phenomena 
the correct one, viz.^ that they were due to the fineness df 
thto particles of the substances^ caused by those processes whereby 
^thl^ (the substanees) were enabled to penetrate deeper Into the 
lOtfilea'of the But Hahnemann) os we have eeeiij abaki*- 
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doaed this physical interpretation for a metaphysical one^ and 
this led him to absurd speculations and frequent contradictions, 
and even to unnecessarily complicated modes of administering 
medicines. 

We have thought it onr duty in the interestc? of homoeopathy 
to pass in review the modes of preparing and of administering 
meilicine which were invented hy Hahnemann, and in doing so 
we have l>een obliged to subject his opinions and speculations to 
such criticism as we were led to by the light of modern scienoe 
and of common sense. But while we have done so we are not 
forgetiul of tbe value of those inventions however we might have 
differed from him as to the way of judging of that value. 
Withojut believing with him that trituration and succussion 3raw 
out the spiritual medicinal powers of drugs, as something 
different and apart from their material properties, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that they are of inestiinahle value in 
reducing crude drugs to finer and still finer particles whereby 
they can penetrate deeper into the tissues and ultimate consti-* 
tudhts of the organism and thus exert pathogenetic influence in 
health and therapeutic influence in disease. The practice of 
medicine, on the homoeopathic law, would have been impossible 
but for these processes which, while they reduce the dose, render 
tbe drugs more penetrating and far reaching. 

W'e have no hesitation in repeating what we have often said 
that — Properly speaking, this discovery of infinitesimal doses 
is the most original of Hahnemann's discoveries, for whatever 
may be said of the law of similars as to its foreshadowings 
Existing before in the minds of some of his predeeessors, the 
name cannot be said with any shadow of truth of these iuflnitesi- 
•mal doses. They are so peculiar, and so peculiarly his own, 
being almost inconceivable as apparently opposed to the very 
fandainental notions of magnitude, that they are the greatest 
atumbliug blocks to the progress of the New System.'^ But, as 
We believe we have shown, he failed to grasp the true and foil 
significanoe of the discovery. 
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Leaders in HommpafMc Therapeutm. By E. B. Nash, M,D. 

Boericke & Tafel, Philadelphia, 1899. 

This is a good book with a bad, at least, a misleading, name. 
No body can imagine that by Leaders in Hoinoebpathic Thera- 
peutics the author means leading medicines of tlie new system. 
It is another Characteristic Materia Medica. The object of the 
work is set forth in the Pi’cface under six heads : 

First.— To fasten upon the lujiid of the reader the Rtrougest points in 
each remedy. Good off-hand prescribing can be done in simple uncompli- 
cated cases if we have fixed in our minds for ready use, the characteristic 
symptoras. 

The elder Lippe was remarkable for such ability. 

Second.— To try to discourage the disposition to quarrel over Sympto- 
matology and Patliology. Neither can be ruled out, and it is foolish for 
our school to divide on such a bone of contention. Every Symptom has 
its pathological significance, l)nt we cannot alwsiys give it in words ; but 
the fact that it has such meaning is sufficient reason for prescribing on the 
Symptom or Symptoms without insisting on, or trying to give, the*ex- 
pLiuatiou. 

Third.— To insist on the fact that the question of dose is still an open 
one, and so I have taken pains to give the dose I have found best, not in- 
sisting that any one is bound to give the same ; but it is fair to say that 
if they use a different one and fa^l, they must blame themselves, not me. 

Fourth.— To condemn the abuse of drugs, both in the old school and 
ours. 

If there is one point in the Homoeopathic system of Therapeutics that 
recommends it before that of the old school, it is that we have discovered 
a law- by which we are able to apply remedies foi- the curing of the sick 
without entailing upon them drug effects, often more sei-ious than the 
original disease. . 

No honest man of either school ought to object to such an improvement, 
in the science of therapeutics. 

Fifth.— 1 have hoped to so write as to induce any old school physician, 
who would overcome prejudice so far as to read any or all of tiiis book^ 
to experiment along the lines I have indicated, believing that any suoh 
physician, of sound heiul and honest heart, will be irresistibly led to give 
Homoeopathy a large, and perhaps finally, the largest space in his confid- 
ence and practice. 

Finally to express, after nearly forty years of conscientious experi- 
mleatatioD, my firm and confirmed belief in the Similiiuum, the sinn^e 
ri^edy, and the minimum dose. 

We have quoted the above passages entire because, it will 
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be leeti^ the author has given in them his views on the doctrinal 
points of the new school. 

As regards his first position, we may observe, as we have 
often done, that if good ofF-hand prescribing with the cliarac- 
teristic symptoms were not possible, his book as well as other 
similar books would iiave been absolntely usele.^s. He has right- 
ly observed at the eiid'ef his article ou Nux Vomica : Iii nctuiil 
pr^tice there are two kinds of cases that come to every physi- 
cian. One is the case that may be prescribed for with great 
certainty of success on the symptoms that are styled characteristic 
nwA peculiar. The other is where there are no such .«!yinptoms 
ap]>earing ; there is only one way ; viz., to hunt for the remedy 
that,, in its pathogenesis, contains what is called the tout 
ensemble of the case. The majority of the cases, however, do 
have, standing out like beacon lights, some characteristic or 
key-note symptoms which guide to the study of the remedy that 
has the whole ease in its pathogenesis.^’' 

We are in entire accord with him as regards his second posi- 
tion! We believe that had it not been for the symptoms which 
are but the vital expressions, of pathological condition, pathology 
alone, as revealed in the dead house, would never have led to the 
successful practice of Homeopathy. But pathology, on that ac- 
count, is not to be discarded. When available, it is a most 
valuable adjunct to symptomatology. We say, when available, 
for it is notorious that we have not, and probal>ly cannot have, 
the pathology of every drug nor even of every disease. And if 
we had to depend upon pathology for the treatment of disease, 
more than three-fourths of our diseases we would have beeir 
obliged to leave untreated. 

• As regards his third position though we believe with the 
author that the question of dose is still an open one, and perhaps 
will remain so for a long time to come, we cannot follow him in 
bis use of what we cannot help calling tbe uncertain and the 
transcendental infinitesimals, the thousandths and the millionths. 
JF it be true, as Dr. Dudgeon appears to have proved, that 
Jenichen^s high potencies were not made after the genuine 
Hahnemanniaii fashion, but that simpfy the number of shakes or 
Buecussions determined the number of his potencies, then it is 
certain that Jenichen^s potencies were not high potencies at all 
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ia the Hahaemanaiaa eenaef^ ^tid if it be trae that ^he mbAlril 
high potencies are made hy what is cfilled the method of fluxibm 
then . we may well sliake onr head and bid good bye to the 
millionths and the billionths as positive and ahsoIiit<! delnsions. 

As regards his fourtli |>08ition we can confidently assert that 
while there is no question about the abuse of dnigs in the old 
schooh there is such a thing as not only abuse, but even gross 
abuse of drugs in our own school. This results from the admiiq^ie*' 
tration of wrong medicines, from the unnecessary repetition of 
the right medicine, and from the frequent change of medicines. 
Under tho mistaken idea that homoeopathic infinitesimals do no 
harm, pracititioners very often prescribe quite at random, and 
repeat medicines even when proi>erly selected, and change them 
from sheer imi)atience, that is, without waiting for the full 
development of their actions. We have seen simple dtarrlicBa 
converted into cholera hy the wrong administration of arsenic, 
veratrum, and other powerful cholera remedies; we have seen 
cades of cholera rendered worse by the frequent repetition of the 
indicated remedy ; we have seen simple bronchial catarrh deve^ 
loped into pneumonia by the abuse of phosphorus, antimonium 
tartaricuin, See., where simpler remedies would have brought 
on a speedy cure. 

Hence then there is necessity for discouraging the abuse of 
drugs in our school, and this can only be done by the thorough 
study of the Materia Medica, with special reference to their 
characteristics. And hence any book which facilitates such 
study must be welcome to the busy practitioner. In oar last 
^number we took notice of three such hooks ! — Dr. Barths, 
Dr. Guernsey's, and Dr. H. C. Alienas, We have to accord our 
Welcome in the present number to Dr. Nasli^s. • 

In Dr. Nash^s book we have separate treatment of nearly 
800 drugs, and incidental treatment by the way of parallels aild 
oomparisons of nearly 40. T}ie author says in the introducHon 
ibat he has not adopted the usual way of l^inning with Aconite 
alld ending with Zincum, but followed the bent of his wH 
/inclinations, or the inovingsof his spirit. The attentive xeato 
i^annot fail to notice a quasi-sort of grouping. The drugs do , 
SbfUpw each other in disorder. Urn allied ones afe as a generat 
tflle pljiced mthev. IThus we have Nux VomiPaj 
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(ill% Bryoma^ Antknoaium enidam ; the imlili of Mercury ; China, 
Carho vegetabilis, Lycapodtam, &c. The keynotes or charaoteri- 
aties are in many cases much foller than in the works previously 
noticed, and the comparisons and pm*allels drawn with an artistic 
the style being lively, pleasant and impressive, interspersed 
with gems of experience from the authoi*^8 long practice of nearly 
forty years. We do not know if the author has written other 
works. He does not say so in the title page, and his name does 
not appear in Bradford's Bibliography. If this is his first work, 
and if be goes on as he has begun, he will enrich the practical 
literature of our school. 

Hommopathie Treatment for the Malarwm Fevers oj West Africa, 
By J. W. Hayward, M.D., Liverpool, 1898. * 

This is the reprint oi an address delivered by Dr. Hayward to 
the African Trade Section of the Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce of Liverpool on the 16th November, 1896. Dr. 
Hayward acknowledges that he has had no personal ex|)erience 
of these fevers, but be justifies the suggestions be has made about 
their treatment by the facts tliat Malaria and malarial fevers are 
of the same nature and require much the same treatment wherever 
they occur, whether in Africa, India, or America,^^ and that 
Homoeopathy is a science, and can prognosticate, and provide 
beforehand.^’ He cites the remarkable case of this prevision 
and provision when the father of Homoeopathy, in 1831, 
before having see^ a single case of Asiatic Cholera, pointed 
out the medicines that would be found to be the curative 
ones should cholera ever visit Burope ; and tliese ai^ the 
verjr medicines that have been found to produce such signal 
success in every epidemic that has since occurred ! To prog* 
nosticate is one of the powers and advantages of a true 
science, as well as one of the evidences that it is a science and not 
n^rely an art." 

.Dr* Hayward admits that the poison of Malaria is composed 
of living germs which aio generated or ratber nourished and 
^wUiltiplied by the decomposing vegetable and animal matters 
,in marshes and swamps and to the filth ,of river banks, that 
contaminating the air, water and fopd, enter the 
1^7 give rise to fever which ^capieases the be- 
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twi^en the body and the srOfme. " If the germs prevail tb^y 
devitalize, disort^ainse, and break up the structure of the bloo^. 
This kuowled^^e,^^ he goes on, and the discovery of germicide 
drugs, that is, drugs that will kill germs in the chemist^s test 
tubes, gave rise to the Iiope ihut these germicide drugs would, also 
kill germs within the living body, and thus prove to be the 
best means of cure for malarial fevers and other germ diseases/' 
But this hope was doomed to disappointment; for it was sdon 
found that there is no drug that will kill the germs without 
killing the patient 

Quinine, the favorite specific of the old school, has often 
miserably failed in the treatment of malarious fevers. But 
recently it has been found to be a germicide, and hence it is now 
eUiibited in enormous doses in malarious fevers with the'intention 
of killing its germs, with the result tliat, as every observant 
practitioner knows, ^Ht frequently does more harm than good ; 
in some cases greatl}’^ helping to bring about a fatal termination ; 
and in cases that do not terminate fatally, damaging the stomach, 
the liver and the sjileen, the hearing, the sight and the blood, 
and greatly prolonging the convalescence." What Dr. KooU 
has said about the acl ion of this drug on the fevers of Africa 
is now known throughout the world. Indeed, he has gone so 
far as to assert, tliat it brings on black water fever where none 
existed before, converting a simple fever into this malignant 
form. "Quinine," as Dr. Hayward rightly observes, "is pro- 
ductive of little or no benefit in the continued, or even in the 
remittent form; its only place is in the intermittent form; in 
this it is useful ; but d(»seB of one or two grains every two or thfee 
hours will do all that quinine can do : larger doses tend to 
do harm." 

Dr. Hayward gives in a nut-shell what the treatment of these 
dreadful levers of the West Coast of Africa is likely to be : " I 

have no hesitation whatever in saying that in some of the ve^ 
malignant attacdcs, if not evidently hopeless from the beginning, 
camphor or eucalyptus would soon check the shivering and 
headache ; bryonia or baptisia would soon calm the raging fever 
and thirst; belladonna or hyosciamus would soon soothe the 
raving delirium and sleeplessness; ipecacuanha or phosphorus 
would soon arrest the dreaded vomiting ; crotalus or plmsphorua 
would soon restore the arrested urine and change it to its normal 
color ; and crotalus or arseuicqm would soon bring back tba; 
fahei^ing pulse and turn the ebbing tide of life. These may 
appear very bold assertions/^ he says, " they are, however^ . 
strongfr than experience justifies." V 
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EDITOR'S NOTE’S. 

Myxcedema. 

A case of in&ntile myxmA&m^ reported by M. Sousoff is quoted 
in the JmmoU de Clinique et de Th^wpmt^im InfantUea of March 
^Oth, The subject of the disease wifs a little girl, aged two and 
n half years. She exhibited the classical symptom of myxoedema 
V and was treated for 127 days with 1-100 centigramme of thyroid 
M extract twice a day. Hef temperature, which had been below 95‘’F., 

* toss to 97*9 ; her mental state, which had before suggested idiocy, 
became bright and lively, and her physical signs improved in an 
even more marked degree. The child died some months later from 
bronoho*pneumonia after measles and the thyroid gland was found 
on postmortem examination to be atrophied* The very early age 

* of the patient, the associated suggestion of a possibly congonital 
origin of her disease, the distinct benefit obtained by treatment, apd 
the ftotal proof of ^yroid atrophy combine to render this case 
peculiarly interesting. — Lamet^ April 22, 1899* 


Injuries from the Rontgen rays: legal actions for 
compensation. 

Till the present time the |) 08 sibility of injury from the diagnostic 
use of the X^ray** has been noted merely as an unfortunate accident^ 
and care has been taken to avoid the danger as far as possible. But 
a aspect of the case now appears. We notice in the daily jour^ 
nals the account of a lady who seeks substantial compensation in a 
court of law from the physician who had employed the X-rays in 
the diagnosis of her condition ; and still another case has come under 
our notice of a lady threatening legal action against a medical man 
because she develop^ a slowly healing ulcer after single application 
of the rays for a therapeutic purpose. How a judge will regard such 
an application is not yet on record. But the possibility of legal 
trouble arising, especially in the case of neurotic women, must be 
remembered and guarded again«ft by medical men who require to 
use the X-rays. Probably, caution should be especially exercised 
by those who are now using the rays extensively as a means of treat* 

S ent References have been made to the accidents produced by the 
-rays by Messrs. Balzer, Monsseaux, and Darier {Ann, de Derm et dt 
voL X., pp. 41 and 129, Jan. and Feb., lBdd),-^Practiti(meri 


The Kaseage Scandals. 

The wnttenioe of 12 months hard labour pussod at the Londoi 
IlMldotts (m tiw man Thomaa William Hill Wilson for keepb( 
4,^^ maiWIge houses as hroidtels in Jermyn-etreet and Portland-street 
aithoQgh termed by Mr. McConnell, Q C., the dhairman, an "unusal' 
0IMl ddesaot in our estunathm appear veiy serere. The fellour, who h« 
an lU rseordi IMb a large income out of tha earnings of prosti 
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iutes and wa» also masqtieni4ing as a physiciani p«it^is]tjixig 
abrbad as <* Dr. WUson and obtaining patronage for hi$ b^pthaJa 
giidug details in his advertisements of the genuine medioa) 
be obtained in them. The ftvot that respectable parsons may been^ 
deceived by his represontstions and either lined to sin or blaahmaSed 
in return for their m-ednlity forms another reason for an opinion 
that Wilson’s sentence of a yearns hard labour does not err on the 
side of rigoitt*. These things are known to have happened’^thoir 
possibility, by the way, was pointed out in the modioal press some 
years ago when the wonl massage” was not a cove** for all fOme 
of incontinence and b^ stiality — and as* long as such establishments 
as those of Wilson exist t hey will happen again. But the eyes of 
tl&o aiithoritios are now open as well as those of the public, so that 
we may fairly liope that massage houses will cease to ooustitute 
a blot on London oivilisiition and a danger to the innocent nf tho 
*eommunlty.-^Zanc6^, May 13, 1899. 


Cardiac Arrhythmia observed by the Roentgen Rays* 

Axjg. HorrMANN {DeuL med. Woch^ April 13th, 1899) says that 
the movements of the heart as observed with the aid of tlm 
Roentgen rays have received little attention. They can mostie 
be re^ily seen, es[)ecially in the lower third of the left borJL 
of the heart. The obscivation of irregular cardiac action is ajm 
ially iuteresting, as it is possible to see how the different 
Cardiac contractions take place. The author says that he has had 
on several occasions the opportunity of seeing the arrhythmia in ib^ 
well^niarked Koeutgen picture. The most frequent forms of cardiac 
iiregulaiity are the pulsus bigominus and the pulsus alternans. It 
may be difficult to recognise the kind of arrhythmia present if the 
alternate and unequal beats do not reach the radial artery. Some- 
times the cardiac impulse cannot l:>e seen or felt, and even ausculta- 
tion may not reveal the very diminished alternate contractions. The 
author relates an illustrative case in a man pged 26. Heie the apex; 
beat could not be seen or felt. Tlie pulse was 78. Fourteen days 
later the pulse was 40. Even with the phonendoscope, the be^, 
which could not be fell at the wrist, was only represented by a veiy 
feeble sound. By means of the Roentgen rays, this veiy wew 
contraction was readily recognised, as the movements of the left 
lower border of the heart could be easily Seen. A sphygmographio 
tracing of the pulse gave no indication of the dropped beat Thus 
tthe case might have been looked upon as ono of breldyoardia. A fw 
days later the pulse was 80 npiixL—JirU, Med. May 6* 18094 


Perspiration in Doga 

Some time ago we received from a correspondent an inquiry euto 
whether the veiy prevalent belief that a dog perspires through the 
tongue was a vulgar error or well founded. Being unable to die- 
^oover any authoritative statement with regard to the sweat glands 
of the dog’s skiU; applied to S. O. Sliattock, Pathological curator 
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Bapral College of Surgeons^ who liii« been kind enough to 
iake cotieiderable peine to give an answeir* Re writes as followA : 
l^he iu^birer definee vei^ preoisoly wlmt he ])imeelf implies by the 
(J[Uestiob by aaking whether the dog exudes fluid fiom the tongue 
of the same kind as that exuded from the human skin. To this 

a UOt^tion the answer is, No. Ihe skin of the dot^^ is abundantly 
IVbidied with glands, having the characteristic disposition and 
structure of those which in man pioduce sweat, namely, coiled 
tubular stractui-cs lined with columnav ojuthelium and piovided with 
long Straight ducts of much less diameter than the coils. The dog’s 
tCmgue, except about its posteiior pari, is unprovided with glands of 
liny kind, and those found in tiie situation mentione<l do not exhibit 
the microscopic oharactet'S of sweat glands, but may be classed as 
" duteous.” These glands arc furuisheil with wide ducts and aio of 
the acbo-tubular variety; the secreting cells are highly vacuolated, 
transparent, and so swollen as to practically All tlie gland recess, the 
nuclei* being displaced towards the outer or basal ends. Whatever 
secretion takes place, then, from the dog’s tongue cannot be i^garded 
as b&ving tlie same physiological charHcU^rs as that exuded from the 
skin ; in other words, the dog does not sweat by the tongue. — BrU. 
Jied, Jowtn,^ April 15, 1899. 


Hair Balls in StomadL 

ScHUSsiNOEB AND O’HiiiRA (Wien. m€(l WoeJi., No. 7, 1899) 
report of a case of tricho bezoai,” or hair ball in the stomsoh, 
successfully removed by gastrotomy. The patient was 22, and had 
a painful tumour in the left flunk. Three attacks of violent pain 
set in without any vomiting; the swelling was then found to he 
larger, and the operation was perfoiua^d. The btomach was opened, 
and a mass weigliing 2 lbs. was removed. It coubisted of closely 
felted hair. Only after tbe opei*ation Wrus it found out that the girl 
was accustomed to bite the end of her h.iir when a child. Hair balls 
are common amongst cattle and mad dogs, both given to licking of 
their fur. Schulten found in liteiary recordb 7 euses which under- 
went* operation, and 9 whore there wab no operation ; thus “ tricho- 
bezoar” is lare in man. Most of the patients were women : one 
bdieved that swallowing hair was good for the voice; another that 
it cleaned tbe tongue ; another habitually moistened cow hair, with 
whjli’h she worked, with her mouth. The mass may lie for many years 
in the stomach without causing any bad symptoms. It has lieen 
known to weigh over 5 lbs. Sometimes the hair on the ^leripheiy 
of the mass is darker than it originally was then on the patiente 
head; but whether through gastric nice or physic is unceitain. 
Sometimes part or all of the nmbs passes in the intestine, and is 
diacharged at stool. Diagnosis is possible when a movable tumour 
is detected in the region of the stomach and a histoiy of hair biting 
is obtained. Whilst sometimes tlic hair does no harm, as a rule it 
sets tip giPeet gastric irritation, and about half the cases under ob- 
servation died of perfoxuti\e peiilonitis. HcUce opeiation sliould 
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jBnL Med. Jowm., May 13, 1899. ( ' 

Anasthetie Xi^pro8y : Ohaiiffeg ia the Mervei wd jhrin^t 
Chord: Necropsy. 

Ouly a few hiatological inTeatigationa of aonathetio leproet haM 
been ^rded in literature and examination of the apinal ootd end 
ganglia htia been still rarer. In a case desotibed by $aiDcin thl| 
disease with chronic rhinitia and was soon followed by mid 
and then by amestbeaia in the arms and legs. Tlie body also MOame 
almoat entirely anosthetic. The foim of the annsthesia in the 
affected areas waa aa follows. There wore complete analgesia end 
themo-a^uaathesia, but tactile aenaibility waa retainml though In 
duninuhed degree. The disease pursued the usual course With 
mooth desquamative skin changes and with atrophic patches which 
in the anmsthetic aim became confluent and finally underwent dea- 
tnictum and oioatrisation. The facial nerve was paralysed on *both 
sides in its upper part, but there were no bulbar sytnptn ma , C9aw> 
hand was present on both sides. The peroneal nerves were paralysed 
The ulnar nerves felt thickened and hardened. The sympUnii 
pointed on the whole to anesthetic leprosy and excluded syrin- 
gomyelia. The necropsy revea^ a variety of instructive conditions. 
In the affboted patches of skin lepra bacilli were present and they 
were ^0 found in the peripheral nerves, but not in the spinal cord 
posterior root ganglia, or brain cortex. The nerves examined (ulnar 
wd peroueal) showed interstitial neuritis, with an almost entire 
disappearance of the myelin. In the spinal cord there was found 
seoondaiy degeneration of the posterior roots and of the columns of 
Goll (sensory tra^). Degemauted nerve fibres were aUo found 
within the ^glia of the posterior roots and these were apparently 
rentinuous with those ocrumng in the peripheral nerves. 'Im cells 
of the grey naatter of the corf in' the anterior cornua were not 
degmerat^. Samgin believes that the degenerative process began 
in the penpheral ends of tiie sensory nerves of the skin and 
wwar^ into the spinal cord vid the posterior roots, constituting 
thus a degeneration of the mtire sensory neuron. The n hargre 
, to be an^o^ to those ooourring in the peripheral neuritis of 
l^m ^ ^ suggest the action of a toxic agent elaborated by 
the bsmlli dunng their growth in the cutaneous and subcataneom ' 
tusues and m the nerve^runks.— Zoncet, May 6, 1899 


Beinfootion in SypliiliR. 

Not long fte majori^ of autharities denied the posafildlity 
Of a secona a^ of syphilis. Kcord, in 1868, admitted tS 
threretareUy, tte syphilitio infection might beoome progwsaSS 
attw^t^^ and out, and therefore that a patient migM 
• 1 ^ twice, in the same way as variola. Bicord, however.^SS 
that this theory sras supported by cUnioal evidence. Biday, on the 
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e^U»^ and rinted that a |>atieiit Toight oontrad syphilis several 
tirndSi whether he had undergone complete disinfection and became 
inibcted afresh, or whether a viras of great intensity was added to 
the aiW of infection in a patient incompletely infected by an atton- 
nated virus. The divergence of opinion on this subject was increased 
by ihe fact that it was enough for a 2 >atient to develop an ulcer re- 
aemUing a chancre in order to diagnose reinfection. Fournier, 
however, in 1868 stated that any syphilitic patient at any period 
of the disease might develop without reinfection ulcers resembling 
primary sore, and pointed out that ulcers of the balano-preputial 
furrow are liable to inflammatory induration which is often difficult 
to distinguish from syphilitic induration Therefore, in order to diag- 
9SOse true reinfection Fournier considered three conditions necessary ; 
(1) An undoubted first attack of syphilis ; (2) a period of quiescence, 
eonuplete^ or interrupted only by tertiary symptoms, and having 
lasted several years ; (3) a new infection chara^rised by a fresh 
indurated olumcre followed by undoubted secondaries. Fournier, 
however, stated that ho had never seen such a case. Cases of what 
must be regarded as undoubted second infection in syphilis have, 
however^ been locorded by Hutchinson, Zeisal, Ogilvie, and others, 
and more recently by Du Oastel and Tarnowi^i. Du Castel’s case 
was that of a man who, in 1892, was treated at the St. Louis Hospi* 
tsd "for an indurated chancre, followed by a pustular secondary 
syphilids and mucous plaques in tlie throat. In 1897 he again 
presented himself at the same hospital with a second indurated 
chancre, which was followed by a typical roseola. Tamowski’s case 
was that of a man who was treated from 1886 to 1890 for various 
cutaneous syphilides and other manifestations of syphilis. In 1837 
he contracted soft sores, which were followed in due course by a 
typical polymorphous syphilide consisting of macular, pajmlar, and 
pustular eruptions. One of Fournier’s conditions, namely, that an 
indurated chancre must be present, if this case can be accepted, 
wpnld be proved to be unnecessary. This will be the more readily 
believed by those who entertain the opinion that first attacks of 
syphilis are frequently followed by soft soies. — £rit. Med. 

April 15, 1899, 

, Fatal Tuberculosis in a Oal£ 

In the Proceedings of the Pathological Soctety of Philadelphia, 
|5few Series, Vol. XL, No. 6, is an interesting paper by Dr, M* P. 
itavqnel entitled ** A Case of Fatal Tuberculosis in a Oalf.” llie 
WtiW very rightly points out that cases of congenital tuberoulosis 
are rare enough to have more than a passing interest, and Uiough 
this method of transmission occurs so seldom that it may practically 
be emduded from our calculations in considering the spr^ of the 
disease each undoubted case is instructive and worthy of record. 
The ease which came under the notice of Dr, Bavenel is as followa 
Dnxjug tlie latter part of 1898 a cow well advanced in tuberculosis 
Was sent to the Veterinary Department of the University of Pensyl- 
vania. On Dec. 23rd, 1898, without any assignable reason, 
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aborted, the foetus being about seven months old^ A 
amination was made and, so far as gross changes weite 
nothing abnormal was found except in the liver, on which were e^ 
two whitish nodiilcs of about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
These suggested a tuberculous origin, cliough much doubt waa felt 
as to their nature. They were removed and crushed in a sterile 
mortar and emulsided. With the emulsion three guinea-pigs were 
inoculated, two by the inti'aperitoneal method and one subcutaneously* 
One of these guinea-pi^ died on Peb. 6tli, 1899, the second jsa 
Feb. 16th, and the third, inoculated subcutaneously, was killed by 
chloroform on Fob. 22nd, ^ 1899. The first two showed gen^w 
tuberculosis of the abdominal organs with involvement of the 
inguinal and lumbar glands. The lungs were not afiected. The 
third guinea-pig had an abscess at the point of inoculation of about 
the size of a filbert, filled with caseous material. There was a general 
tuberculous adenitis, with caseous changes in many of the glands. 
The lungs, liver, spleen, and omentum showed marked signs of 
tubercle, and a poHion of the peritoneum, about one and a half 
inches long by three-quarters of an inch wide, was studded with 
tuberculous nodules. In all the animals the tubei'cle bacillus was 
demonstrated in the lesions. The placenta of the foetal calf was 
unfortunately not picserved for examination. A post-mortem 
examination was ultimately held on the mother and the uterus 
was shown to be free from tuberculous lesions. The disease Vas 
confined to the lungs and the lymph glands of the mesentery, 
The case was therefore a good example of foetal tuberculosis ^ery 
<few instances of this nature have been published. Among the 
lower animals, if we except the experimental work, Dr, Itavenel 
w only been able to find examples amongst calves. In only 17 
{btuses have tabei*culous lesions been found and in only 12 of these 
has the tubercle bacillus been demonstrated. To these should he 
added one stillborn calf and 17 calves under five days old in which 
the tubercle bacillus was foaQ<i~Zance^, May 13, 1899. 


Laughter as a Therapeutic Agent 

Therapeutic efifects of different kinds have been attributed to 
laughter the gravest medical writers from Hippocrates downwlu^S^ 
The Father of Medicine laid special stress on the importance of 
merriment at meals. The old physicians recommended laughter aa a 
powerful means of desopilating ” tlm spleen. Fonssagrives sc^d^ 
that mirth is the most powerful lever of health. Tissot professes to 
have cured scrofulous children by tickling and making them laugh. 
Dumont de Monteux relates the strange case of a gentleman who 
got rid of an intermittent fever after witnessing a perfortmmoc of 
if Manage de Figwro, at which he had laughed consumedly. Other 
teamed doctors state that nephritic colic, scurvy, pleurisy, oijhOr 
affi^ons ore favorably influenced by laiyghter. we have beaird df a 
oawr in which an abscess in the pharynx burst during a fit of lau^iOr* 
Tbe|K)pulaL* viea of the good effect of laughter on nutrition m 
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shrined iti the {Mvetb^ « Laugh and grow fat.” The most recent 
C^ntribtttioti to Oiir knowledge of the thempeutics of laughter 
optnes from an Italian physician. Dr. D’Aintolo in a communication 
presented to the Medico*Ohirurgical Society of Bologna on Febrnaiy 
17th dii^isSed the action of laughter as an expectorant. He used 
this treatment in five cases of bronchitis and other afibctions in 
which there was **a morbid product in the bi-onchial tubes and 
alveoli” A good laugh by shaking t!io chest heli)s tlie expulsion of 
the secretion and “ pt^uces a state of physical and moral well-being.^' 
T),', D'Aiutolo admits 'that there may sometimes be a difficulty in 
i^^plying the treatment. Susceptibility varies according to age, tem- 
pWment, education, and social position. The practitioner has to 
bear all these different conditions in mind in selecting the kind of 
joke suited to the case with which he haa to deal. As to sex, women 
are generally said to be deficient iu a sense of humour, but they do 
not themselves thiuk so — that, as Ancient Pistol says, ^^is the 
humour of it.” In a recent number of the Cornhilt Maga:Am the 
pointrwas discussed by two ladies in a manner which ])la06s the 
feminine side of the question in a painfully cloar light. Then there 
is the matter of race. The Latin races like a larger dose of the 
gtos esprit Qaulois in their jokes than our less primitive or less 
frankly human taste can tolerate. On tlie other hand, hyperboreans 
otherwise blameless are often the subjects of an idiosyncrasy which 
renders them virtually immune ” against the most meme-concoited 
Jests. There is a further difliculty, and that is the choice of a person 
to administer the remedy, yometimes, as Dr. D'AiutoIo somewhat 
reluctantly admits, a layman will succeed in moving the patient to 
laughter better than the most scientific physician. If tho treatment 
becofi^^ popular it may lead to the development of a new speciality, 
for which we venture to propose the name of “ gelototherapy.” A 
properly trained gelotothera^mutist would see at a glance the indica- 
tibns of a particulai* case, and would never, for instance, administer 
a full flavoured ** Limerick ” to an Archbishop or a jibe at female 
frailty to a New Woman. He would also be careful in adjusting the 
dose and would frequently have, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, to 
avoid being as funny as he could.” The laughter treatment, we 
are told by Dr. D'Aiutolo, is contraindicated in cases of pleurisy, 
beart disease, and peritonitis, and also in tho case of neurotic children 
tind pregnant women. We would add that it would be well to use 
it with caution in the case of elderly gentlemen afflicted with gout 
apd strong-minded ladies with a mission. — Brit, Med. Jour.^ April 22, 
1899. . 

The Piano as a Cause of Neuroses. 

All — except perhaps teachers of musior— will agree that at the 
present day tho piano is too much with us. It is one of the draw* 
WkS rf an advanced civilisation, and if we are often tempted to 
pity those who lived in the dark ages before the dawn of the electric 
fight and when the automobile wtis not, our satisfaction at the 
superior graciousness of our state may be tempered by the recollection 
that they were freO from the everlasting tinkle of the piano. The 
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dUMdsfeifiiiMi of erasbing mmUt irhkh numy tmiimm Hbfifk 
MmoMrjr to ptodueo aa proof Of tiMir ikUl jlr ^ dt^IioMo t^pj^toa 
Of the Mrvona system to 0 degree, that^ in initf^O penocui, migU 
have serious oonseqenoes if thw were compelled to nndotfo tbe tOr* 
tore frequently. It was donotless after an ezpeiieuoe of tbe W nd 
that Th^ophile Gautier defined music as the most eosUy of ncisOa 
w James Paget once took the trouble to calculate the nnmber of 
museular movements executed by a skilled player in a single per- 
formance. But who shall count the thrills, the pangs, the Aulote- 
dinous sbocks which a sensitive person suffers from me pyit^eObaio 
display of a pianist who sets hisi^lf to tickle the ears Of the gtomiii- 
lings? A lady boasted to Dr. Johnson that a piece wlwh her 
daughter had just played wee difficult ** Madam,” replied the *oge^ 
«I wish it had bmn impossible.” Oliver Wendell Bolmes must 
have suffered the torture of the piano when he wrote so feelingly of 
seience which 


Like a pooltioe eomee 
To heal the blows of sound. 

Only lesa irritating to the iidrtree are the ineffective strumming of thei 
amateur and the damnable iterations of the learner. The piano has 
been the catMa teterrima of quarrels that have sundered ancient 
friendships ; it has wrecked many enterprises of great pith and 
moment; it has disturbed the finer adjiistmOnts of the oetebral 
machinery In many literary and scienfcific workersy has driven studi* 
ous men from their books to the bottle, and has stimulated peaceable 
citizens to the commission of violent assaults. These are among the 
evil effects of the piano considered pcmim as the schoolmen would 
gay — from the point of view of the sufferer. But the operator does 
not come off scatheless. A recent writer, Dr. Waetzbold, thinks tiiat 
the cbloroses and neuroses from which so many young girls Siifiisr 
may be largely attributed to the abuse of the piano. He tbecefore 
urges that the deadly” custom of compelling young girls to 
hammer on the keyboard before they are IS or 16 years of age 
should be preset ibed by public opinion. Even at that age tbe ener* 
eise should be permitted only to those who, in addition to real talent 
jpessess a robust constitution. He cites figures showing that» out of 
1,600 young girls studying th^ piano before the age of 12 years, 600 
were afflicted with nervous troubles in later life ; whUe among thoillb 
who began to loam the piano at a later age, only 200 suffered ha liicff 
manner. Of tiose who never touched the instrument at all, (saly 
100<iwero similarly afflicted. The study of the violin produced bvea 
more disastrous results than those attributed to the piano. Fortunr 
ately the vioUn is not yet a universal nuisanoe as the piano has cbbie 
to be. If the barbarous fashion of compelling all girls to leam the 
](i^r instrument cannot be put down in any other way, IparUamenh 
might be leifs usefully employed than in pasB{bg an Act for the mot 
tootion of minors from this fortn of cruelV ^ iiien who dehW' 
sAi^v adds one to the number of indifferent layers who already Vex 
general ear should be held guilty*^ of malice against tius kunan 
Joum., April 22, 1822. 
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OASES CURED BY BRYONIA, 

By Dr. W. W. Gleason. 

^ Case I. MaBiitia. — Mrs. T., 32 years of age, called me in the 
^ second week (tenth day) of her £rst conhnement. Her temperature 
vrw* 103 and pulse 120. The trouble was Mastitis. Evidently she 
had been ca 'olessly handled and had caught cold. 

She was restless, sad and discouraged. 

The right breast was swollen, turgid hot and painful. The 
left breast was fast getting into the same condition. There 
^ .was no milk in the right and but little in the left. She 
had had a good ilow of milk before tho inflammation set in 
in the breasts. 

The child had been put upon the bottle. There were stitch- 
ing dartings through the right breast, aggravated by deep 
^ inspiration. 

The locliia was offensive. 

The urine was scanty and high colored. 

There was a troublesome cough which caused pain in the sore 
breasts. 

Bryonia alba 30tb was given, two doses, which cleared up the whole 
case and in 4 days Mi*s. T. was free from fever, and again nursing her 
child with a good flow of excellent milk. 

Case II, Effects of Ar^ger. — Miss IT., tall, slender, very nervous, 
excitable, moody and irritable. In August, 1898, this young lady 
was engaged in conversation with some of her companions in the 
yard of her father’s house, when she was accosted by a neighbor in 
a* iflanner that caused her to fly into a fit of anger. In a few 
minutes after the burst of anger she became unconscious, was carried 
into the house, laid upon a bed, and efforts made to revive her but 
without avail. I was hurriedly summoned and found her in the 
following condition. 

She was tossing about upon the bed. 

Her countenance bore ak anxious expression, was altemately pale 
and red. 

The eyes were swollen and from between the lids acrid tears were 
oozing. 
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At with Ihe tOBjsing tbi&n wts quite piPoSm 

Ihe heart vm very rapid ajud laboring. 

'The respiration sobbing and sighing, and medicine was swallowed 
with difficulty. 

There are many remedies to be thought of in ailinents eatised by 
anger, one of which must be chosen in this case, and but one. 
Some might argue that if let alone the young lady would come 
out of her trouble in a few hours, and such might be true ; but* 
I was acquainted with her and knew tljat she bad an irritable 
heart which would be left more irritable from the effects of this 
burst of anger if a remedy curati\ e of its efibets was not given. 
I had seen iier in a previous spell of tliis kind. 

We have two peculiar symptoms in tliis case namely, “ Face alternat- 
ing pale and red” and ^‘restlessness with perspiration,” There 
are two remedies peculiarly suitable in ailments from anger with 
face red and pale. Those remedies are Bryonia and Staphysagria. 
Of these two, Bryonia alone as far as I know has perspiration 
with tossing restlosonosa. Stcuphysagria is not put down as having 
die swelling of the eyes, JTow, collecting the other symptoms 
we find them well covered by Bryonia, Bryonia 30 was given, 
and it controlled the whole matter in a few \mm,^Hahmmannian 

Advocate, April 15, 1899, 


CASES CUBED BY CHAMOMILLA. 

By Dr. F. H. Lutze. 

Case I. Cough. — E. H.; aged 3 years, coughs almost incessantly 
day and night The cough seems fatiguing, diy and hoarso, almost 
like croup, with ractling of mucus in the trachea. But this, the 
mother says, is not so at night, when the cough is dry, almost constant 
and continues during sleep, without waking the child, but hinders 
wvery one near from sleeping, the cough is so hard and loud. 

The left check is i*ed and hot, the right one pale and cold. During 
the day he mes and frets considerably, but is quieter when carried 
about. Chamomilla 30tb, one dose dry on the tongue, gave no relief 
but apparently aggravated the cough. Chamomilla SOth in water 
lor the next two days did not seem to change the condition. On the 
fourth day he received Chamomilla 200, one dose dry on the tongue, 
and this restored the duld to peirfect health! 

CasE IL Mra 0., called me in March, 1897, alter some week’s 
aifiknass. Her case was as follows : 

Very resUess, nervous, anxious, impatient, angry ai every 
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iMtk thiaking of hfit troubles^ a»d bettttr' 
from walking about. Vertigo ^hm riding np after lying 
down. 

Her face waa drawn anxiously, and yellowish. 

Her eyes were troubled with fliekerings before the yision 
when lying down.. 

There were noises in her ears like roxnblings of distant 
H Cars. 

/ > There was crawling in the nose with, dry coryzk, followed 
by profuse excoriating coryza. 

One cheek was paler than its fellow and tlie lower lip was ^ 
cracked and bleeding. 

The tongue was coated white, breath offenbire, taste fouh 
and thii-sl for lemonade and largo draughts of water. 
She dallied in drinking water as if it was very refreshing 
to her. 

The stomach was distressed and there was abdominal tendency 
to flatulent colic. 

The stools were rather frequent, thin, green^ and griping and 
left a burning smarting at the anus. 

There was yellow burning loucorrhea between the menses 
which were painful with menstrual colic after every burst 
of anger. 

The menstrual blood was dark red and dotted. 

During the menses there was drawing pain in the calf of 
left leg,^* y 

ChamonuUa SOtb cured promptly. /, 

CasB m. Sujffbeatim SpeUs.’^Ahel C., 17 years of age, rather ^ 
stout, full fleslMi, robust. This man would wake nights about 
midnight with hoarse cough, or have the cough soon after waking, 

* followed by suffocative spells of very severe character, relieved only 
by bending the bead backward. The cough was caused by a feeling 
as of something coming up in bis throat shutting his breath off. 

His ftfoe Was red and burning hut, with considerable sweating of 
the face daring and after eating, and sweating of the head in 
Bleep. 

there was a puffy condition of the abdomen, which became full and 
« tenae daring the sufibcative spells, with shi^ pains in the abdomen 
and urging to stool which was watery, greeni and offensive, aoeom* 
penied with burning in the neck of Uaddmr. 
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There are four remedies which are promment in ecmditter inhere 
there is sweating of the face during and after eatings namely^ 
Chmi(miUa^ NaPmm munatimm^ and SvJlfhwHA imi* 

Suspecting that the whole trouble was caused by gas in tbS bowelSy 
ChmimMa was given because of its virtue in such conditions and 
the fact that in its proving puffi/nesB of hotoeUy loaterg green 
etoolsy mffocative dyspTueay and eweaty face, during and after eating 
were prominent. It cleared up the whole trouble. Was given 
in the 36th potency. 


Cases lY. Infomtlle Dkurrheea ^ — E. A., about 3 yeai-s old. Seen 
at 5-30 p. m. 

Had a restless night with much fever at times, while betwteeni 
the skin was cool. 

Toward morning complained of headache. 

Has been drowsy all day, with jerking during sleep. 

Cough, abort and dry, even without waking. 

Expectoration not raised. 

Face flushed. 

Thirst. 

Hot, dry skin. 

Temperature 104'' ; pulse full and regular. 

I then gave Aconite, but without eflect^ and the next day these 
additional symptoms were obtained. 

Sweats on the head during sleep. 

Attacks of screaming, wakes from sleep screaming. 

Is very cross and ugly. 

Must be held all the time as it is the only way to quiet 
her. 

Diarrhoea began to-day, stools watery, yellow, very oflbnsive, 
smell of rotten eggs, with colic. 

Temperature 105'*. 

Chamomilla cured rapidly .^iTaAnsmanniaTi Advocate, April 15, 
1899. 
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OASES OtTRED OR BENEFITED BY PODOPHYLLUM. 

By Geoege BiaACK, (Ediu.). 

C(M 1. Ovanim CimgeBiive Neuralgia, On 20th of September, 
1895, a ywng woman, set. 26, of fresh complexion, medium height 
and stoutness, with fair hair and grey; eyes, came to me complaining 
of pain in the side, the situation of which she indicated, on my ask- 
ing her to do so, by placing her hand over the left ovarian region ; 
\ lilso of pain in the ba6k — lumbar region. She has had a slight 
' degree of pain in the left side for years, but latterly it has become 
worse, # 

When I breathe it seems to draw up and then it ]^)ains me, 
1 don’t feel it at my periods, nor for a little after — a few days, somch 
timeMa week. It is a kind of stabbing pain \ it is always there a 
little, but when I draw my breath it stabs worse.” Sometimes she 
fancies there is a little swelling, but it goes again and she cannot say 
that it makes any difference to the pain. There is no pain during 
urination and no increased desire to evacuate the bladder. She 
suffers from constipation, going two and three days without a stool. 
She has pain in the rectum at times, generally when the pain in the 
side 18 worse. She began to menstruate when seventeen and has 
been “ regular,” with the exception of one occasion, viz,, the month 
before last, which she missed. At tills time she was home in Corn- 
wall, On returning to Torquay it cainc on again. 

Podoph. 1, in the form of trituration pellets, four in a tumbler of 
water : a dessertspoonful three times a day. 

Wed., Oct. 17th. I feel much better ; I have not had the pain 
for more than a week \ the bowels are also better. I have had an 
action every other day regularly. I have not had the pain in the 
back since beginning to take the medicine.” 

This patient continued well for,^ think, a period of between two 
and three years, when slie had a slight return of the ovarian pain, 
which was again removed by podophyllum. 

In the Cychpeedia of Drug Pathogenesy the case is recorded of a 
girl, set, 20, who took two grains of podophyllin. On the sixth day 
she experienced pain in right ovary and uterus.” Under Podo- 
phyllum” Buck, in his Outlines of Materia, Medica^ mentions *^numb 
aching pain in region of left ovary.” Its beneficial effect on this 
patient’s constipation cannot be regaided as a homosopathic action of 
the drug, but the dose which removed the ovErian pain may have ex- 
erted a slightly physiological influence upon the bowel. 

Case 2. Ovarim Congestive Neuralgia, with Prolapse and Retro- 
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venrton of -Mrs. W., ist. 36, tallish, '♦itli liglit-lmral'it bair «tid 

grey eyes, of medium stoutnets, consulted me on Ooi 16tb, 1896, and 
aaid that the day following a muoarriage, which she had ten weeks 
ago, she began to suffer from pain in the left OTaxian region]' gnawing 
in character and at times footing. When she stooped down and 
attempted to rise up again it was very sharp ; it would come in the 
left ovarian region and shoot right down to the genitals. On maklngi^ 
a digital examination 1 found the uterus prolapsed and retroverted;^ I 
the fundus lying in the pouch of Douglas, and the os looking fON ^ 
ward to the symphysis pubis. t 

Fodoph. 1, trituratiun pellets, ox in a tumbler of water: a dessert- 
spoonful three times a day. 

Mon., Oct. 26th. “ After taking the medicane two days IdNgan 
to feel improvement, and by the end of a week the pain was entirely 
gone.” To-day I find the uterus in much better position, the os is 
looking slightly l>ackward8 and the body cannot now be felt in 
Douglas’s pouch. 

When 1 first saw her there was a great amount of abd(»ninal 
distension, and she feared, whether anything might have been left 
behind from her miscarriage or something be forming. On perons- 
non 1 found the swelling tympanitic and resonant, and was aUe to 
reassure her on these points. 

Kov. 23rd. The pain in left ovarian region is gone and the swell- 
ing is much less than it was, but the ovary remains tender on pressure, 
and there is also well-marked tendemessln the right ovarian region. 
She complains also of a great deal of pain in the hypogastric region : 

It aches,” she says, “ so that 1 don’t know what to do, and thmi 
again it will shoot.” Sometimes she feels the downbeating in the 
passage so much that ahe is obliged to go and sit down : at other 
times she does not feel it at Ml. She is better when she gets up 
mornings and worse at night. “ It sticks and pricks at tunes in tlte 
passages.” There is still some prolapse, but the retro^enion is 
mncb less. 

In tho fourth edition of his Mmual of PharmaeoiynmmkB, p. 764» 
Dr. Hughes sa^s : “ A good deal of evidence has accumulated of late 
showing a polier on the part of podophyllum of benefiting {wola^ 
of the uterus as well as of the rectum.” The above case goes soms 
litUe way in confirming this .— Uomaefotim SmmOt May 
1899. 
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AH ADPBESS ON MENTAL ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES 
OF CHILDREN. 

JDelmrsd before the Childhood Soeiety at the Parkee Mmevm 
on January SUt^ 1899* 

Bt Frakoi| Waeuer, M.D., F.B.C.P. Lond., 

Physician and Lecturer on Therapeutics at the London Hospital, 

Ladies ahd Gentlemen,— -There is a valuable literature of school 
ygieiie and we have many useful books dealing with the prevention of 
illness and the cultivation of health during the period of school life and 
in the schoolroom. School hygiene in this aspect has been pursued by 
many workers as far as possible on the basis of the exact sciences, 
employing methods of inquiry, observation, and description as in 
other branches of physical science ; facts seen are recorded, analysed, and 
summarised, while methods of experimental research have corrected and 
added exactness to the knowledge first obtained. School hygiene has led 
to valuable results in the prevention of disease and the early detection of 
illnw by tracing the connexion between school life and the prevention 
of epidemics. Such means have done much to promote the corpus sanum ; 
it is desirable tl at we should follow the same methods of natural science 
in studying the health and mental abilities and disabilities of children. 
A large field for inquiry and study is here presented as supplemental and 
oo-relative to the psychological aspect of mental training and school life. 
Among many other sections of this subject we might study mental aptitude 
and mental disabilities or causes of mental dulness in children ; mental 
weariness apd brain fatigue ; mental confusion and abnormal concomitan 
conditions; defects of memory and means of removing them; reversion 
in mental states and childish faults ; and mental breakdown at adolescence 
and its connexion with previous training. A large number of other ques- 
tions and many propositions bearing ou the mental status of children 
^might be mentioned. All these subjects may be investigated ou the same 
lihes as those used in studying school hygiene in its concern with bodily 
health— that is, by direct observation of children and record of the 
facts seen. 

Mental aptitude or the potentialities for mental training are indicated 
in a child in whom we observe spontaneity of action easily controlled 
through the senses and regulated by impressions received ; spontaneity 
cf movement, liveliness in facial expression, talkativeness, with capacity 
to follow organised games and occupations are hopeful signs. When these 
are accompanied by good imitative power in action and in speech, with 
retention of what has been acquired and more exact repetition after 
practice^ the mdications of educable brain power are distinctly present. 
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!the cultivation of each individual mgn of Buch aptitude^ first sepiu^a^ljt’ 
then collectively^ may be advisable; this is specially the case when one 
item is deficient, aB, for example, where some form of stmntaneity is not 
easily coOrdinated^it may be restless eye^movements or finger twitches 
which lead to incorrect observation and poor manipulative ability. These 
points I have described in detail elsewhere. 

The subject of mental fatigue has been investigated by many accurate 
observers on experimental lines t at one period a great deal was said on 
over-pressure/’ sometimes, I venture to think, without suMcient analysis 
of the many causes which may produce exhaustion. Weariness may be 
due to many circumstances ; much might be said as to the effects of mus- 
cular exercise, ventilation, diet, conditions of the blood and of the circula- 
tion, &c,, in. producing fatigue; but I wish here to keep as closely as 
possible to the consideration of brain condition leading to fatigue and 
exhaustion. The signs of brain fatigue are easily observable in the 
movement and balance of the parts of the body, especially as seen in the 
face, the eyes, and in finger action. In brain fatigue the force expended 
in movements is small in amount and the total number of movements 
may be lessened, while action in the child is less easily and regularly 
controlled through the senses. At the time, a certain number of irregular 
movements, spontaneous or not stimulated by directions, may ^ occur, 
suggesting that the fatigued child is reduced to a more childish cond^ion 
of spontaneity than when his brain is fresh and healthy ; thus, the eyes 
may often move in the honzontal direction uncontrolled by sight or sound, 
or the fingers as he holds his pen, or when the hands are held out, or as 
he fidgets without doing his work. Loss of force or nerve-tone is indi- 
cated by the lessening of facial expression, fulness or bagginess under 
1, the eyes, to which may be added spontaneous knitting of the eyebrows or 
.^rrugation. The hands wlien held out free in front are usually at an 
i Iginequal level and droop in tlie fingers, while the head may dpp to one 
; pide and the shoulders be unequally balanced. In such a child all move- 
iment in response is slow and inaccurate as well as the speech and the signs 
I’ of mental action. 

^ The chief means of preventing exhaustion lie in the early recognition 
of the signs of fatigue, which may appear first either in mental response^ 
or in motor signs. It is quite possible for a trained pupil showing consi- 
derable signs of brain fatigue to continue good mental work, as during an 
examination, but there is peril in prolonged periods of brain fatigue with- 
out recreation. I will not say that fatigue is always to be avoided, but 
the day’s fatigue should be recruited by the night’s rest. 

It must be remembered that "mental fatigue ” is used in physiology as 
a term- intended to express the amount of brain (cortex) energy spent 
in mental processes. It is the amount of physiological work done among 
the brain-cells (psychosis) that we intend to express, not the number of 
movements or amount of movements employed in its expression by words 
oriiMrIjoii* Still less is the physiological energy spent among the nerve- 
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, oeUfl to be egtimated by tbe valae we as educated persons put upon the 
I usefulness of the outcome. It may be doubted whether wo can determine 
the quantity of mental action occurring in a giFon time or whether any 
unit for quantitative comparison exists, this cannot be represented by the 
value of the work done. It is only the mental action which is expressed 
that we can estimate quantitatively— not ’the quantity of brain action ; 
many thoughts may arise and be inhibited in the brain not expressed ; in 
some difficult processes of thinking this occurs to a large degree, especially 
in original work and in thinking out cause and effect or in seeking illusira- 
- tive examples. The time and order of succession and adhesion of mental 
acts has more to do with the character of mental processes than the quan- 
tity of ' brain-energy expended. Thoughts of real value, like actions, 
depend jn their coordination by circumstances, not upon the degree of 
brainwear expended. Estimation of the value of intellectual acts in tbe 
child and adult differs so greatly as to make comparison difficult. They 
may, however, be more easily contrasted. In the child the impressions 
retained are less exact ; spontaneity is more abundant and may interfere 
with any established order of tlioughts. Such spontaneous thoughts as 
brain-work may add to mental fatigue. There exists but few established 
modes of thought to come into play leading to any conclusion. Effective 
training lessens brain fatigue. 

From the point of view of mental hygiene attention md mental con- 
fusion may be contrasted, together with the means of cultivating the 
former and avoiding the latter. In making observations for the purpose 
of determining the modes of brain action corresponding to a mental act 
of attention we must directly observe the motor expression in the child. 
Spontaneous movement is equally characteristic of young animals and 
young children. A dog going out for a walk with his master evinces his 
joy in spontaneity by running in the field and making ever wider circles or 
ellipses ; be may return to his master and then recommence his career till 
seeing a cow he barks at her but is again recalled by his master’s voice. 
At length he runs at the cow and teases her. Spontaneous action is here the 
primary mode of energy displayed ; it becomes controlled and coordinated 
partly by the master’s voice, in part by the sight of the cow ; these con- 
trolling forces act in different proportion. This strongly resembles the 
movements of the root of a seedling bean in its cii^umnutation, wandering 
in ellipBea, while under control or guidance of impressions received at or 
near its apex, obstructions to its downward growth are avoided. 

Spontaneous brain action is the basis of mental power. In the infant 
at birth, as in the adult during quiescent states, the respiratory move- 
ments oecur in a uniform series ; while the child is awake spontaneous 
movements are seen in the limbs, especially in the small parts, the fingers 
and toes, but they occur in no apparent order and are not uniform in 
character ; further they are not controlled by the senses. Spreading area 
of brain action is seen in movements when the child cries. When three 
months old some control of these movements may be seen as the child is 
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impressed by sight or sound ; this is the earliest manifestation of poteU’^ 
tiality for mental action ; stiU there is no delayed expression of impres* 
sions received and no act of choice is observed. At birth no signs of 
mental attention are seeii^ the infant shows many spontaneous movements 
corresponding to spontaneous action in many brain-centres, but these are 
not controlled through the senses. Later in the evolution of the infant 
this spontaneity may be momentarily arrested by impressions received 
through the organs of sense ; show the infant a coloured object and codr- 
dinated action follows ; spontaneity of movement is quelled for a few 
seconds, then the object is grasped by a prehensile action. During the 
period of quiescence tliere is said to be an act of attention followed by 
adapted action. The brain processes during the quiescence (period of 
inhibition 'and diatiictic action) then appear to be a pre-adjustment of the 
brain-centres which is expressed by the adapted act of prehension. The 
physiologist cannot admit that the will thus arranges the brain ; this act 
of attention results from the sight of the object. The brain conditions 
necessary to an act of attention are (1) healthiness in the general characters 
of the brain ; (2) spontaneity ; and (3) control of the brain by an impres- 
sion through the senses, as shown by inhibition and the coordinated action 
following. Attention as a physiological process is inferred to be action 
among the brain-centres and may occur with or without subsequent expres- 
sion. The school child must be tolerably quiet before he will think con- 
nectedly ; a pause for thought is required in thinking over the answer to a 
question ; there may be an expression indicating understanding without 
any verbal response. Sometimes attention is best arrested by sight only ; 
other pupils may be more easily impressed by hearing the spoken word. 

In cultivating the faculty of attention we need spontaneity in the brain 
which is the foundation of mental power \ we must produce some impres- 
sion on the bralu and for the sake of exactness and simplicity in training a 
slight impression through one sense organ only is at first advisable ; this is 
especially the case with difficult children. The impression must be distinct- 
ly produced before a full act of attention can follow ; the object mast be 
looked at for some seconds before it is completely seen, as the figure in a 
proposition of Euclid, hence irregular eye-movements may interfere with 
attention. An excess of spontaneous brain action and any spreading area 
of activity such as corresponds to a number of disconnected thoughts may 
be indicated by a number of extra-movements or fidgetting and vague, 
disjointed i*espouse in place of the signs of attention. This is often obser- 
vable with the signs of fatigue in restless movements of the eyes, the 
fingers, and the feet. 

The modes of brain action may not be sufficiently well balanced or pro- 
portioned at the stage of evolution of the child to allow of uniform or 
prolonged attention, A pupil may at times sliow marked mental confusion 
and make an absurd reply to a question. This may arise from several 
causes. 1. When a spreading area of spontaneous action in the brain is 
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indicated by fidgetting while the child turns his head and his fingers 
twitch, he may ejaculate words irrelevant to the question, yet thoughts may 
be arising, though not under direction. Such spreading and spontaneous 
brain action shows the need of further training ; it may also accompany 
other signs of fatigue. 2. Eye-movements need training in order that 
the impressions received by the brain may be exact. When a child is 
working an addition sum, as the eyes move to successive figures in a 
column an extra or lateral eye movement may bring into view the wrong 
figure and lead to confusion.'* 3. In reading eye-movements may similarly 
bring the wrong line into view. 4 . In writing the pupil may copy the 
line above in place of continuing his exercise. 5. Confusion may arise 
from the question being only partially heard, as from deafness ; if the 
child be also short-sighted his difficulties are greatly increased in 
receiving teaching by demonstration. 6. JRapid action of the heart 
with a quick pulse is common in nervous children and may be accompanied 
by other ^conditions of importance to health. Such disturbance of the 
circulation may produce marked mental confusion. 7. Sometimes an 
answer is irrelevant to the question put, yet it contains the reply to a former 
question, as to which a train of thought has continued. Such delayed 
expression of thought is not a mindless condition, but shows an untrained 
mode of mental action. Brain training may do much to prevent mental 
confusion and increase the power of attention. 

Memory depends upon reactivity of the impressions previously made 
upon the brain ; these impressions returning in activity as a series in the 
same order as that in which they were produced originally, Tlius the cliild 
when directed to do so, repeats the numerals in their order of succession as 
previously taught. This— as a matter of physiological action — depends 
upon the (cohesion) exactness of the impressions retained and upon adhe- 
sion of those impressions, so that energy Hows along the pre-arranged 
nerve-paths from the brain-centre stimulated by your direction to repeat 
the lesson to those centres which were impressed in succession by previous 
teaching. Such forms of memory remind us of the exact reproduction of 
a speech by the phonograph, where the dints made on the wax are retained 
and reproduce in their former order the vibrations causing sound, without 
variitition or adaptability ; no interaction occurs among the impression on 
the wax. Overtaxing the faculty of memory producing many fixed im- 
pressions, to a certain extent tends to lessen mental adaptability fixing a 
certain number of impressions for thought and limiting free mental power. 
A large number of automatic actions lessens the number of movements ; 
idiots often have repeatative movements and but little freedom of action. — 
Za/tusetf April 29, 1899. 

CARBOLIC ACID AS A TEST FOR ALBUMIN. 

By Walter Colquhoun, M. A., M. B,, C. M. Glaso. 

Early in the course of my practice I was led to investigate the delicacy 
of our common tests for albumin and to search for another test which 
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would have the delicacy of the nitric acid test without its fallacies. A 
patient had come to me suffering, 1 believed, from chronic interstitial 
nephritis, I could not find albumin in his urine by the heat test except on 
two or three occasions when there was scantiness instead of excessive 
excretion of urine. The nitric acid test showed a trace of albumin appar- 
ently, but my confidence in that test was lost on discovering crystals after 
withdrawing some of the urine from the region of the cloud and examin- 
ing under the microscope, and this occurred when the specific gravity of 
the urine was only 1012. The picric acid test was also unsatisfactory and 
1 was led accordingly to seek a new test and to determine, en poisant, 
another point on which I had no information — namely, what is the exact 
loss per diem of albumin when a trace is discovered in the urine. After a 
considerable amount of experimenting 1 chose a saturated solution of car- 
bolic acid in absolute alcohol as a test equalling in delicacy the nitric acid 
test and giving perfect satisfaction after a short experience in working it. 

One part of carbolic acid is soluble in about 20 parts of water at 60°F. 
or perhaps in about 13 parts if tbe solution has been made by the aid of 
heat ; it is very soluble in alcohol (six in one approximately), in ether, or 
in glycerine. The test solution having been made by dissolving carbolic 
acid to saturation in absolute alcohol T float a few drops of the solution on 
the top of the fluid to be tested by means of a pipette. Owing to the 
greater solubility of carbolic acid in alcohol than in water the layer of 
testing fluid on the surface becomes 0 |>aqu 6 and rather milky-lookiug 
owing to the separation of carbolic add as water is imbibed in the transfer 
between the urine and the alcohol. As the alcoholic solution of carbolic 
acid imbibes more water and becomes heavier drops also of a milky 
appearance on their surfaces may detach themselves and fall to the bottom 
of the test-tube. If such albumin be present the whole of the fluid to be 
tested may become milky and the alcoholic layer may settle quickly to the 
bottom of the test-tube with large milk-white flakes of albumin attached 
to it. In the case, however, of the presence of only a small quantity of 
albumin the test tube must be allowed to lie for some time just as in the 
nitric acid test, and the presence of albumin will be denoted by a milki- 
ness extending to a certain depth below the alcoholic layer. As has 
already been remarked, milky-looking drops of the alcoholic solution of 
carbolic acid tnay separate and fall to the bottom of the test-tube. This 
happens even when the alcoholic test solution is floated on top of pure 
water and, as has been explained, the milkiness is due to the imbibition 
of water and consequent separation of carbolic acid. That this milkiness 
is not necessarily due to albumen may be shown when only a trace of that 
substance is present by passing the bottom of the test-tube two or three 
times through the flame of a spirit lamp, when, carbolic acid being more 
soluble in warm water than in cold, the milky deposit at once clears up. 
The milkiness at the upper part of the test-tube below the alcoholic layer 
is, however, due to coagulated albumin and does not appear unless that 
substance is present nor is it dissipated by beat. 
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I tried solution of carbolic acid in water, in ether, and in glycerine as 
tests for albumin, but none approached in delicacy the solution in absolute 
alcohol. The ethereal solution is floated on top of the solution of 
albumin. Jt shows also a milky layer below tl^e ethereal solution, 
but the milkiness is slow in appearing and is not so pronounced as with 
the alcoholic test solution. I explain the greater delicacy of the latter 
test by the fact that the upper layer of the albuminous fluid to a certain 
depth comes to contain a mixture of alcohol and water and thus can hold 
more carbolic acid in selutiou than water alone can do. The solution of 
carbolic acid in glycerine is passed to the bottom of the test-tube. It also 
gives a cloud but only after a long period, owing to the slowness of dififu* 
sion, and it also does not give such pronounced results as the alcoholic 
solution. 

To determine the delicacy of the test I made up a solution of white of 
egg and proceeded to determine the amount of albumin per cubic centi- 
inetce,(c.c.) by placing three cubic centimetres of the solution in a weighing 
bottle, evaporating to dryness at 180°F., placing the stopper in the bottle, 
cooling, momentarily removing the stopper, replacing it, and then weighing. 
Out of two estimations the first gave 0*01 19 gramme of albumin per cubic 
centimetre of solution and the second gave 0*0121 gramme. Considering 
that the fluid was measured by a pipette the results are remarkably close 
and we may take the average 0*0120 gramme, as representing the weight 
of albumin in each cnbic centimetre of the solution which may be called/<^ 
solution A. One cubic contimetre of solution A was now added to 200 
cubic centimetres of water and the mixture taken for testing with the 
various tests. 1 should mention here that the nitric acid test is commonly 
too carelessly done. I use a slender one cubic centimetre pipette to take up 
the nitric acid. The outside of the pipette is then wiped and the nitric 
acid is passed to the bottom of the test-tube containing the albuminous 
fluid. After delivery the upper end of the pipette is again closed by the 
Anger to prevent admixture of the fluids during withdrawal and the 
pipette is withdrawn. The results of the first series of tests were as 
follows : — Heat test : Could not affirm presence of albumin by this test 
Picric acid test : Clear by transmitted light ^ slight impairment of clear- 
ness by reflected light with the tube held against a dark background. 
Nitric acid test : King developed after an interval Carbolic acid test : 
Milkiness in upper part of the tube ; slight deposit of albumin finally. 

The next series of teats were done with a mixture containing one cubic 
centimetre of solution A to 400 cubic centimetres of water with the result 
that the picric acid fell out of the competition. Continuing the tests I 
have found that after allowing the tubes to lie for a considerable interval 
both nitric acid and carbolic acid showed the presence of albumin in a 
mixture containing one cubic centimetre of solution A to 1000 cubic cen- 
metres of water. Since one cubic centimetre of solution A contained 
0*0120 gramme of albumin, dried at 180®F., each cubic centimetre of the 
last mixture contained only 0*000012 gramme of albumin. This result 
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brings out in a stnking inauner the great delicacy both of the nitric acid 
test and of the test by solution of carbolic acid in absolute alcohol. The 
result works out at 0*0053 gi'ain per ounce. Hence when a mere trace. of 
albumin is found in the urine the amount of albumin (dried at 180°F.) 
lost per diem on a 60 ounce excretion of urine ieonly 0*265 grain, or rather 
less than one third of a grain. The figures emphasise the fact that the 
ansemia accompanying cases of chronic interstitial nephritis is not at aU 
dependent on loss of albumin, but rather on the ill-health following cir- 
culatory, alimentary, and nervous disorders. . One cubic centimetre of 
solution A to 40 cubic centimetres of water gives a mixture which shows a 
pronounced milkiness on the application of the beat test, followed by con- 
siderable deposit of albumin. Yet even in such a case the patient would 
lose only 6^ grains of albumin (dried at 180^F.) per diem on an excretion 
of 50 ounces of urine. 

As regards the fallacies of the test I have as yet found none which were 
not attributable to careless manipulation. Mucin may be precipitated by 
alcohol but I have had no trouble owing to its precipitation yet. I clear 
the urine, preferably by filtering, and it may be remarked in this con- 
nexion that the best Swedish filtering paper, such as is used for quantita- 
tive work, clears urine which a cheaper paper would allow to pass through 
cloudy. Another point worthy of mention is that cooling for a few 
moments, as, for example, by playing an ether spray on the upper part»of 
‘ the outside of the containing vessel, will often bring down a cloud of 
urates before filtering and is besides instructive as regards the degree of 
saturation of the fluid. In both the nitric acid and the carbolic acid tests 
the urine should be diluted to about specific gravity 1010. The proved 
delicacy of these tests allows plenty of margin for dilution and if after 
dilution no albumin be found its presence is in my opinion negligible. 
Indeed 1 have found albumin present in small quantities in the urine of 
such a large proportion of my patients that I am coming to regard its 
presence merel}^ as a warning to me to make a careful examination and 
a guarded diagnosis. If the urine were always diluted before applying 
the nitric test the fallacies of that test would probably disappear. 
In the case of the carbolic acid test it is important that the fluid tested 
should not have too high a specific gravity since in that case the inter- 
change between the alcoholic layer and the fluid tested is too slow. The 
dilution may be continued to a specific gravity below 1010 without affect- 
ing the result much if such a course be wished. In conclusion, I may state 
that since my investigations I can speak with certainty as to the presence 
or absence of albumin, whereas before 1 had undertaken them 1 would not 
like to have certified in certain cases.— May 6, 1899. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF GRIEF. 

By Sblden H. Talcott, A.M.^ M.D., Ph.I>., 

Middletown, N. Y. 

It is th« duty of the members of the Bureau of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases to make, from time to time, cbntributious in psychology to this 
society. At the present time, we shall endeavour to offer, briefly, a few 
of the psychological aspects of grief. 

Grief is psychalgia or seul pain. It is the antithesis of joy or happiness. 
Grief is one of the universal afflictions of mankind. Its existence dates 
back to the expulsion of our first parents from Eden. Its effects have 
found lodgement, to a greater or less extent^ in the hearts of all humanity 
down to tlie present time ; and yet, as the world moves on, the forces of 
grief will be expelled from the souls of men, and the forces of delightsome 
joy will march in to take their places. 

Recognizing grief as an important factor in all human experiences, it 
seems to me that we should consider, now and then, the causes and the 
conditions of this depressing and degenerating emotion. The object of 
such a study should be the discovery of remedies which will tend to 
relieve this sad state of the oppressed human soul. 

We find the causes of grief in every adverse condition in life. We see 
the pain of sorrow upon the faces of children who have been the victims 
of neglect, of abuse, of poverty, of rags, and of insufficient and unwhole- 
some food. In its subtler forms we find causes of grief in a lack of 
opportunity to get an education, in a disappointment in the gratification of 
of sesthetic tastes, in the benumbing of the ambitious impulses of youth. 
In mature life, we see expressions of grief upon the countenances of those 
who have met with and been over-borne by the forces of oppression, and 
tyranny, and wrong. We see grief taraciiig its lines of premature old age 
upon the faces of those who have experienced a loss of friends, a sweeping 
away of property, a defeat in political aspirations, a disappointment within 
the sacred realms of love. 

Again, grief finds expressions in those who have suffered from deple- 
tions of the body, through malnutrition or malassimilation ; or in those 
• who have experienced the shocks of either physical or mental disease. 
The impairment of bodily functions throughout the digestive tract pro- 
duces semi-starvation and aniemia of the brain. This robs the human 
being of power to fulfil his mission in life. Without strength there can be 
no achievement, and when the body is bent or broken by disease, the 
spirit feels the effects of prostrating and benumbing grief. 

Physical disease is often a cause of grief ; on the other hand, the shock 
of misfortune, as felt by the mind, often tends to produce physical degen- 
eration. Grief is the shuttlecock of disaster that runs back and forth 
throui^h all the warp and woof of life. It leaves a trial of sombre tint 
which is as clear and unmistakable as the red thread that runs through 
all the cordage of the British navy. 
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Again, grief finds its way to the human soul through the commission of 
crime, and the remorse which sometimes follows the performance of un- 
lawful actiona Grief may also enter the human heart through brooding 
over the unchangeable experiences of the past, or the disturbing environ- 
nieuts of the present ; and, w^nt of all, grief finds itself yoked with 
those auxieties which, through unfortunate and unwise teachings, trouble 
the souls of men as to their fnture prospects. It has been said that ** the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom," but fears of future punish- 
ment, which are sometimes conjured up in the minds of children by 
torturing teachers, too oft, alas ! develop a grief in youthful hearts whieh 
is as disheartening as the prophecies of Poe’s raven. 

We have presented a few of the general causes of grief. They repre- 
sent physical, mental, and spiritual misfortunes. All men are subject to 
disappointments, and losses, and anxieties concerning past and future 
events. The common disasters and unfortunate beliefs of life are produc- 
tive of that lurid-tiuted emotion known as grief. 

The ordinary expressions of grief are those of tears and lamentations. 
When grief is carried to its ultimate, we have a condition known as 
despair. A grief that will lead to utter despondency and desolation of 
soul in one person, will be borne with philosophical fortitude by another. 
There are some instances of noble and exalting grief in the world. Job 
was afflicted with boils on his body, and the shock of losses in his souL 
The Healer of Galilee was man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief." Abraham Lincoln was the victim of a settled and long-lasting 
grief, brought ou through disappointment in love while he was yet in the 
vestibule of manhood. Job in the midst of his grief developed a masterly 
patience. The grief of Him who sorrowed over the afflictions and dis- 
tresses of humanity was a grief borne with such noble fortitude that it 
became a heavenly inspiration. Linpoln sought to antidote his griefo, and 
likewise to relieve the griefs of others, by injecting into the words and 
actions of his daily life the tincture of perennial mirth. These examples 
of patience, and fortitude, and fun are worthy of imitation by all those 
who are callea upon to endure the (nrdinary and extraordinary afflictions of 
life. 

We speak now of grief, and the wisdom and advisability of getting away < 
from it as fast as possible, because if grief is allowed to settle and stay in 
the human heart, then insanities, with delusions and despairs, are sure to 
rise up, and fiouririi in all their exuberant hideousness in the garden of 
the human sonl. Men are crazed with grief from many causes. Chief 
among the griefs which produce insanity are those which come from 
snddeu shock of pain or loss, and the wounding of pride, or mental suffer- 
ing through false accusation. 

' Having considered the causes of grief, and the conditions which exist 
when grief permeates the sonl. we should look for those remedies which are 
most likely to effect a satisfactory cure or relief. 

In the first place, all teachers should disseminate a knowledge of the 
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value of optimism. Eveiy human being should be taught the necessity for 
looking upon the bright side of things as a psychological beneht. Each 
one should be taught to develop the art of caution^ and a\roid as far as 
possible, needless disasters. Having minimized misfortune by caution and 
care, then we should cultivate a spirit of fortitude, and learn to endure 
with patience such afflictions of life as may chance to come our way. A 
knowledge of the truth, and its willing acceptance ; a study of caution, 
and the avoidance of misfortune by reasonable means ; and uncomplaining 
endurance of that whiclT is inevitable and unavoidable, are the true 
psychological principles upon which we should base our action and feeling 
in life. 

And again, we should crown our worldly wisdom and our optimistic 
views with the bright and glorious halo of a much-enduring faith. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
The faith of the new psychology is the faith of the eleventh command- 
ment.. .The old rules of life were restrictive. The new rule of life is a 
rule which, if implicitly followed, will lead us away from present trials and 
cares and tribulations, and from future brimstone ! The old rule was : 

Thou shalt not the new rule declares : Thou shalt.” One restrains 
from sin ; the other impels to love for Ood and one's neighbor. Under 
the old law there was fear ; under the new law there is love. The psycho- 
logkal tendency of the times, while still hindered by much that is old and 
eifete, is steadily marching toward the light and glory of the milieu uud 
morning. 

It may be the minister's function to relieve the effects of sin upon the 
human soul by offering the rich sympathy of religious consolation. It is 
the duty of the physician to relieve grief by curing the ailments and dis- 
tresses of the body and mind. The great Healer of (xenuesareth offered 
to the victims of grief and overwear ‘ the blessed boon of rest. “ Come 
unto Me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
was the treatment which He offered to those who were emaciated in body, 
and anxious in mind. Conpled with rest, we should offer such food as will 
most surely nourish and recuperate the exhaustions of the worn-out body, 
and with renewed strength of the body comes renewed hope and aspiration 
,to the human soul. 

Above all, we may offer to those who need most efficacious help the 
blessed potencies of homooopathy. If Dr. Gallvardin of Lyons, France, 
can cure with homoeopathic remedies, those evil propensities and unwise 
passions which fill the hearts of men at times with bitterness, and provoke 
them to gluttony and crime, why may we not cure the griefs of humanity 
by tbe administration of : 

“ Many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish ? ” 

We have been able to test some homoeopathic remedies in this direction, 
and we find tliav, when properly applied these medicines, who.se use was 
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disclosed by tbe immortal Hahnemann, are an effective in reHeving mental 
distress as in cuiing physical disease. 

We present the characteristic indications of six remedies for tiie cure of 
amelioration of human griefs. They are as follows : 

Arsenicum is a remedy which is useful in cases of grief 
after business reverses or mental over*exertion. The arsenicum patient 
fears tliat some great calamity is about to overtake himself or his family. 
He is restless aud anxious ; despairs of life, and often becomes suicidal, 
trying to kill himself, or to mutilate his body. The grief of the arseni* 
oum cases is evident to all, as his mental perturbation and restless anguish 
do not allow him a moment of tranquil quiet. The arsenicum patient is 
driven from place to place in search of relief, and on account of the rest- 
lessness atxd anguish he quickly emaciates and becomes a living skeleton. 

IgwUia . — The ignatia patient is full of suppressed grief due, perhaps, to 
some imaginary ctime, to some slight reprimand, or to disappointments in 
love ; the loss of dear friends or beloved objects. This grief is nourished 
In solitude, feeding upon itself, and any effort to draw out the patient 
finds her taciturn and moody. Women are more subject to ignatia moods 
than men. The ignatia patient does not want to talk, but wants to be 
alone, and desires to brood in some quiet corner ; she is averse to amuse* 
meqt in any form. 

Namtrn 'The natrum muriaticum patient is sad cand 

gloomy, aud depressed without apparent cause. Such a case seems to 
revel in its grief, and tries to recall all the disagreeable occurrences of the 
past for the purpose of indulging in melancholy meditation. Consolation 
aggravates tbe condition, either recalling to the mind past sorrows, or 
arousing concern for the future. Despair deprives the natrum muriaticum 
patient of all mental power. He is taciturn, easily offended, avoids society, 
and thinks he is pitied by eveiy one because of his misfortunes. Above 
all, the natrum muriaticum patient weeps profusely and vigorously. 

PnfeaiiWa.— The grief of pulsatiila is a changeable grief. The patient 
(usually a woman) is apt to have alternate moods of ciying and laughing. 
The pulsatiila patient, in her mental state, resembles an April day, when 
sunshine alternates with rain at frequent intervals. The pulsatiila patient 
is at times melancho]y, and inclined to shed tears ; and again, she becomes, 
cheerful, and indulges in outbursts of laughter. The depression of 
pulsatiila is generally greater in the morning, and the mind recurs at 
such a time to business or domestic affairs. The pulsatiila patient is 
gentle and affectionate in her disposition ; is mild, and yields easily ta 
persuasion. Consolation is acceptable to such a patient, and, in fact, the 
pulsatiila case enjoys lively company and good advice. 

The stramonium patient is filled with sadness, and appre- 
liends evil consequences from tri^ug things. He walks about, shedding 
tears, and uttering loud lamentations. He is unconsolable, aud has pangs 
of conecieuce because he thinks he is not honest. From a condition of 
noisy excitement, where be is inclined to become pugilistic, he passes into 
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another state where he is overborne with cowardly fears which arise from 
fnghtful imaginings. He sees strange animals ou every hand that seem 
about to tear him to pieces. Hence in the midst of profound grief for 
shortcomings, he is beset with abject and horrible fears or personal injury. 
He tries to escape from the horrible gorgons by which he is surrounded, 
and cries out piteously for help. 

Y&ratfwm The veratrum album patient has depression of spirits, 

grief, anxiety, and apprehensiveness as if she had commited some great 
crime. The veratrum albitm patient talks a great deal upon religious sub- 
jects, despairs of salvation , also thinks that her position in society is 
jeopardized on account of some evil action in the past. The veratrum 
album patient has sometimes a suicidal tendency from religious despair. 
She thinks that she has violated her vows to Gpd, and that, consequently, 
her soul will be eternally damned. The veratrum album patient is usually 
an over-conscientious person given to much meditation upon religious 
Bubjecitsi, and is addicted to long prayers. The shock of anxiety or feir, 
as felt by the veratrum album patient, tends to the production of physical 
collapse, and from a state of religious frenzy, anxiety, and restlessness, this 
patient soon comes to resemble, pbysicially, a case of cholera in the stage 
of collapse. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that the consideration of grief is 
peculiarly appropriate at this time because the nations of the earth are 
suffering from the after-effects of the grip ” ; and chief among the 
sequelsB of that dread disease we find not only a physical prostration, but a 
mental depression of the kind which typifies every form and phase and 
fashion of grief. As pl^sicans, we should consider all the tendencies of 
the times so far as the production of certain forms of either mental or 
physical disease may be concerned, and then each physican should exercise 
in his own heart and teach it to others the benign philosophy of optimism. 
He should encourage those who are tired out and stricken with grief to 
rest until recuperated. He should give to all who are enfeebled the most 
effective kinds of meat and drink. He should apply homoeopathic reme- 
vdies selected according to the simiUmum in each case after careful indivi- 
dualization ; and, for a final injunction to every patient, he may say with 
.Gqethe : 


If thou wouldst live unruffled by care, 
Let not the past torment thee e’er ; 

As little as possible be thou annoy’d ; 

And let the present be ever enjoy'd ; 

Ne’er let thy breast with hate be supplied, 
And to God the future confide.’* 


— Ji^ortk American Journal of Homesopathy^ April 1899. 
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, THE EOLE OP PATHOGENIC MICROBES IN 
ETIOLOGY. 

By Dr. P. Jonssirr. 

(From L\lrt Medical for June 1899) 

WhUn, in pathology, an error has deeply penetrated the leadiifg^ 
Spirits of the profession, repetitions become necessary. We, 
therefore, deem it useful to set forth from a new point of view 
what we have already several times said on the true rfile of patho- 
^nio microbes in the production of disease. For the generality 
of physicians, in the present day, general etiology is summed 
up in two words — iti/eciion and iitfoxicatmi. Every disease 
Oomes from without, from a pathogenic microbe which penetrates 
the organism through breaks of continuity. This is in/eetion. 
This microbe secretes a toxine, and if this toxine happens to 
triumph over the vital resistance, the disease is established. This 
is intoxication. And, if clinical facts unfortunately come to 
contradict this theory, the disciples of the new etiology are ready 
with specious explanations and the current of opinion remains 
unchanged. As we are persuaded that truth excels error and 
nltimately iriaaiph, and as wo bdieve in the good faith'^and * 
intelligence of our colleagues, we proceed to publish smew .a 



^dtttdnstntioD which we have already eeveral tiibes fives hy 
fivinf it a new form and more calculated to btinf alxMtt 
conviction. 

And 6rst, we recognise the rdle of the pathogenic miot^be> 
and we do not wish in the least to undervalue the g^eat import* 
ance of the work of bacteriology. And we further add that 
it is precisely on the results of the work of the laboratory that 
we wish to build our etiological doctrine. 

We divide our subject into two parts. Is the microbe the 
cctMc of the disease, or is it only a circumstance necessary to its 
development and an instrument of its transmission ? 

I. /« fie Miereie tie caute of tie dUeate ? 

And first, what is a cause? Without entering here into defini- 
tions of a transcendental philosophy, we content ourselves with 
the common acceptation of the term. " The cause is that by 
tbe action of which a thing is." Consequently the cause of a 
disease will be that by whose action the disease exists. Iict ns 
apply this notion of the cause to the rdle of the microbe in* the 
production of diseases. 

It is ineontestible that a disease (and here the question is 
•only of infections diseases) cannot exist without a pathogenie 
microbe. Can we conclude from this that the pathogenic 
microbe is the cause of the disease f No, because, if the dis- 
•CBse cannot exist without the microbe the microbe can exist 
and cfben does exist whether the disease exists or not. 
Hence it does not come within the definition of the caosA 
Bat wore, there exist two orders of foets in eontradistinctiod 
With this first principle, that there is no disease witfaoQit 
a pathogenie microbe. * 

What are these two orders of facts? They are first, that 
aeverai different miorobes ean produce the same disease, and 
ceeoiidly, that peefcetly definite pathogenic microbes inhabit <>tU^ 
ceonomy witliout ever producing the diseases which Correspond 
W them and which live also in a saprophytic stats. 

It is advantageous to develops these two points of the qnes« 
tica bnd establish upon clinical facts and well founded lwcteric« 
i|tiglea} Medncbec propoeitioaa in whieh w« hhve them eaaU 



, Xtk Mfikv (fiie^M my h9 prodntfed fy mimiiet. 

W* Uk*, u{> socceSBiVeljr, for example, pneomonui, meningitia, 
gaitro^eoteritis of infants, and obolera. 

^ {») Fluumonia.--^lt pneumonia is almost always produced by 
tiie enospsuled pneumococcus, numerous fkets demonstrate that 
tbis Same disease may be produced equally by the streptococcus, 
by tbe bacillus ooli, and even by the bacillus of Loeffler, as 
I tiave reported an incontestible observation of it. 1 add that 
the symptoms, the lesions, the progress, the termination of 
lobar pneumonia do not differ with the microbes which are the 
ihstrutnehts of its production. 

(i) Meainyifh.-^Sritmg aside inbercnlar meningitis due to 
the bacillus of Koch, we find as instruments of develop* 
ment of .other varieties of the disease more commonly a variety 
of pneumococcus which has been called meningo-eocem, and 
bagillut eoli, and again ffaphgloeoectu aureus described in an 
observation which we read in the Bulletm de la SoeiAd medseale 
det kdspitanx, 

(e) Gasiro-enierttis.’—^\^oxA doubt the bacillus coli is the 
most common instrument of gastro-intestinal infections of young 
infants, but it is not the only iiistrnmenl. Bnjinski bos described 
i$fteen species of it in cholera infantum, among whioh we note 
strepto-coccns, the proteus, bacillus pyocyauicus, bacillus mesen* 
tsricus, &o., &c. 

Is it possible to look upon any one of these bacilli or even their 
association as the cause of enteritis ? In point of fact, all these 
bacilli exist in a saprophytic state in healthy subjects. They are 
therefore compatible with the absence of dieeasc. Now, nei tiler 
ipponlation in animals, nor the proof of agglutination can enable 
nil to determine the rdle which these bacilli play. " Aggultina* 
^en does nut permit us to oharacferisse a race of bacillus coli 
•B, peculiar to the acute gastro-intpstinal affections of infants 
(Nobloourt, Semaiue medicals du 17 Mai 1899, p. 47S). 

Tbe 4t*oeiafions of bacilli do not play a more definite rdle. 
4^ fint they exist as saprophytes. Inoculated, they produce 
elB^ts wholly nnexpected. An association of bacillus coli and 
nf SfiKSptoeooGi produces in tbe guinea pig coli baotllosej and in 
the rabbit sirt^eaety. It is then the organism and not the 
bacilltts which oansee the disease, ^metimes the assoeisiiea 



mmh* m 

mi^vobes isioUted in normal stools atO Tiriilakii^ whiM^lA# 
l|ame associations isolated in pathological stools xnmain inaotita^. 
We therefore conclude with M. Nob^court ^^that the badiUtli 
ooli ought to be something in the pathogenesy of the gastro^ 
intestinal affections of infants^ but this has never been demons- 
trated in a peremptory manner/^ 

(d) CAolera. —'Koch has discovered in the stools of cholera a 
spirillum of the form of comma which he considers as the patho- 
genic microbe of cholera^ but numerous researches made enneo 
this discovery have demonstrated that there exist a great 
number of vibrios capable of producing cholera in anitaals and 
jret they so differ from one another, as much by their morphology 
as by their chemical reaction, that it is difficult to consider them 
as of the same species. The principal vibrios of cholera are ; 
those of Massoa, of Hamburg, of Courbevoy, of Rome, of Angers, 
qf Lisbon, &c. We add that Rumpel and M etchnikoff have 
found the veritable cholera vibrios in the stools of healthy men 
and in drinks outside of epidemics. This proves that the cholera 
vibrios may become saprophytes, then recover their pathogenic 
action under circumstances which are still ill defined, 

2. Qur second proposition is thus formulated. 2^ie most an- 
doubied pathogmh microbea inhabit our organiama in the atate ^ 
aupTophyUa. 

There is a phrase devoted to designate these microbes : In 
bacteriology they are called habitual and inoffensive guests of the 
economy. 

It is unnecessary in the present day to insist upon this point 
in illustration and to cite the bacillus coli, the pneumococcus, all 
the varieties of streptococcus and of staphylococcus, the vibrio of 
eholera, the bacillus of Eberth, even the bacillus of tabercalo$i% 
&o., which are met with in a saprophytic state in our cavities. 

If it is inoontestible that living organisms can carry with 
nipunity most of the pathogenic microbes, liow can we accept 
the theory that these microbes are veritably the cause oi dMam, 
j|lld respond definitely to the definition that we have given of 
cause ? The microbe exists in the organism and yet there is no 
4i^se there. 

II. The Microbe ia an inatnmenial Cauae, 

\ the microbe is no^ the true cause, the proximate eausir 



Me ijf JfaikofiMie Jfficr'el^^ k J^ekfy. 

fk|M^ mi4kn)tB (utid, of the dUwaae, it » tbe instroment (ngen<^) 
H^Ult gate to help the evolution of the diiveae under the direction 
lOflle inpoeition of the organism and with the concurrence of 
WMNwory causes. An example will enable one to comprehend the 
eonoatenation and hierarchy of these factors. 

The bacillus of Koch exists in a latent state in a healthy man 
but who has inherited the disposition to phthisis. At the age 
when his parents had fallen sick the disposition of the organism 
will be ripe for tuberculosis, but almost always a third factor will 
be necessary in order that the disease will commence its evolu- 
tion. Whether it is alcoholism, or whether it is want, or whether 
tbe subject is attacked by one of those diseases which clinicians 
have recognized as favorable to tuberculosis, such as measles; 
influenza, diabetes, immediately the morbid process commences 
Und goes on in its course. Here the bacillus of Koch has been 
necessary, but it has been long latent and will remain so 
without the conditions of soil and cultivation which favor its 
development. 

Wbat is the practical conclusion we draw from this exposition ? 

It is that if the existence of a pathogenic microbe is a necessary 
element in the pathogeny of infectious diseases, this factor is 
incapable by itself to produce the disease. Two things are still 
necessary for its causation. An assemblage of circumstances 
designated under the name of occa'^ional causes, and above all a 
soil which permits the microbe to live and to develope. 

If one goes to the very bottom of things, this soil is no other 
than the organism itself, which in immunised individuals com- 
|iletely annihilates the action of the microbes, and in those who 
are predisposed remains master of the pathological movement, 
SonstituteB the forms whence arise the gravity or the benignity of 
the disease, so that in the same epidemic, some remain exempt, 
abd oUiers become more or less sick, and are cured or killed 
Uaeording as tbe predisposition is feeble or strong, 
t The same fact is repeated in our laboratories, where inocnlatinns 
4^ a pure culture into the same species of animals and in 
pmporticn to the weight of each individoul either remain sterile, 
pv reader the anim^ sick or kill them according to their iudivi- 
dmul piedispoaition.* 

‘ dhtpoaition of the organism is the true cause of diseoee. 



l^nSwilMis diaeacM th« iMthogettk) iiai«n>b« k t)i<» 
ilMiltimMt) Rnd we ebonld not forget^ to be tboi!i6ngb^ thft 
irional cauaei are aleo of great importance. ^nietifl|tiei|PjPli, 
indigestion baa been the cause of cholera. Nottofbll intfjijlll^ 
elooh(^io habit is the best means of averting taber«QloBte> und 
the nse of drinks of the beet quality and the absence of fetigee 
are excellent conditions for avoiding typhoid fever in epidemic 
timesi 

The therapedtic conclnsitm forced upon us by these facts is, that 
it is absurd to attempt to kill the microbe which multiplies in 
the diteased organism, and that it is puerile to combat infectiocw 
dieeasss by antiseptics. We have seen that it is the organisihi 
which controls and governs the disease. It is to it there|Qre that 
the physician should address. The teaching of Hippocrates ii 
always true : pAysician $houId aid nature. We ought t9 

interpret and direct her movemente, because she alone earea, 
midieatrix natures. 

Well, the therapeutic doctrine,' which I have often exponnded«> 
teaches ns that the medicament ought to he regulated hyihe 
law of similars, whether that medicament is a serum or a pbama' 
ceutie preparation. 


[In the same month (June) that the above article appeared in 
tt Art Medical there appeared in the Uomaopaikio World a eimihitr 
article under the title of “ The Cult of the Microbe " from the pen 
Dr. Dudgeon. We give below the concluding portions of this 
article as showing the strong opinion on the subject held by thg 
Nestor of the homceopathic profession in England. 

conclnsion it may be said that certain contagions dkeMMO 
we sometimes, hut not always, associated with certain microh^ 
which cannot be considered as the causes of these diseases, but 
rather as their parasites ; that the presence of some of them^ SM 
the staphyheoeeue pyogenes aureue, is distinctly salutary > that 
the mucous orifices of the body in tlie healthy state harbour nUUlf- 
different species of bacteria, even those believed to be of the 
'hiruleat character; that some of the most markedly 
. ^^MBses, such as rabies, smallpox and sypHlu, have np 
fbat the attempt to cure any dflstMe by thf 
. el its pecnliw microbe bat never suooeeded, end wp 


Httocmd, fei* tt |4 Aot th* mifl^be tluii cuiaae* dtseAss 
tlj^lifeito the •xaot oatare of whioli, tike that of serpenta' 
bai not yet beea diaooTered, bat the effects of which are 
llWV^ifest. A knowledge of the various kinds of microbe assodat- 
ad with different diseases may be oceasioDally aseful to oorrobo> 
rkta the diagnosis deduced from other sources, but its vatne, 
aving to the frequent qbsence of its supposed specific microbe 
from the diseased part, and the presence of the same microbe in 
other diseases and even in the secretions of healthy persons, 
besides the extreme technical difficulty of demonstrating the tiny 
organism, whioh cannot as a rule be undertaken by the ordinary 
ftedicai practitioner, but must be prformed by a bacteriologica) 
nxp4rt, will always render this aid to diagnosis extremely un-i 
eertMin, and not comparable in value to the other time<honoured 
methods of diagnosing disease. 

*'The study of microbes may perhaps prove interesting te 
naturaJlists when onoe it has been determined whether they belong 
lo tha animal or vegetable kingdom. £ \p8 they belong to 
. naitW, but are common to both, like pX Masm, which they 
^vnwmbleby being structureless, or at least *^itate of organs 
hut endowed with vitality and capable of anlim , multipUoatioa 
in fhvourable conditions. Bat bacteriology av n adjuvant to 
madtioal science and the therapeutic art is utt^ useless and 
misleading, and the sooner medicine dissociates Xself from this 
tMlvan study the better it will be for therapeutics.” 

Wc are iuolinsd to think that Dr. Joueset has taken a mor« 
oonraot view of the question. We do not think we are justified 
in altogether ignoring the influence of microbes in the etiology ol 
dKmane. We do not believe that they are constant factors in the 

C aofiOQ of disease even when the organism is predisposed^ 
n ara other factors which without them can give rise to the 
Idmft particular diseasea whioh they can produce, and thew 
libttota are not unoften inorganic. When the vital resistanot 
ibtiM) great for them, the microbes are powerless. But w< 
mdlltaa that their repeated invasions or their invasions it 
Uilgd ttumhers, may and often do act pathogenetically on tin 
even when ,not predisposed. They generally act mos' 
aiAifottiily when the vitality is considerably lowered. This wai 
ifiitirtrated in the oases of Dr. Hermann Miiller of tin 



^ th6 Allg«iiieiid^ 

^>Q«neraI Hoepital) of Vienna, of the laboratory 
Barisch, and of a nurse. Barisch^ who had lowered hie 
by driiikj caught the plague from cultured bacilli the retHdl^^ 
descendants of the Bombay plague bacilli^ and Dr. Miiller and 
the nurse caught the disease from him by neglecting to tako 
adequate food and rest and sleep from their devotion to dutjf* 
which overcame all sense of danger and of the necessity for 
taking personal precautions. ^ 

Of the impotency of the pathogenic microbes when the syatein 
is powerfully resistant or when it is not favorable to their growth 
and development we have good analogical evidence in 
plants grown on impoverished or too limited soil^ and even M 
starved or ill-fed animals. With stinted growth and developftlent 
brought about ill this way^ both plants and animals lose not only 
tiieir vigour but even their virulence when they happen to be pdi* 
souous or venom-secreting. The Ficus religiose and the 

Ficus Indica (^) are species of figs which are notorious for tfaciv 
rapid growth and attainment of large dimensions. Some years agd 
Replanted two plants of these species in the same earthen pot withr 
n scanty supply of earth, and they are there barely existing and 
scarcely three feet high^ thus showing the necessity of a plenti*i» 
fol supply of proper soil for the exhuberaut growth of pthnte* 
Similar examples of degeneration of animals from insufficient 
food and from unfavourable climatic influences may be cited# 
As living beings the micro-organisms obey the same laws. And 
thus discrepancies and anomalies that are often met with as 
jgsrds their influence in the causation of disease are explained. 


. Bacteriology has not yet passed the stage of infancy, but it is^ 
progi^sing with strides. The lessons we have already lestnl^ 
iVom it in the direction of preventive medicine are too impoiHbani 
to be overlooked. Whether it will be of use iu the tberapeiltki 
part of medicine has yet to be seen. If ever it comes to be 
helpful in this direction it will only be, as Dr. Jousset has veijr 
properly said, under the guidance and control of the laW of 
» lteilars.*«^B!DXtOR, Cat. Joum. of Med,] 
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(M^Oil, »nd rest i? a necesvity of living Iwinga not 
tlu» ptolongation of tiie duration of their lives but also 
^e ijiiaiatenanoe of their health. If there were no rest 
ivoald soon exhaust itself and come to an end> On 
^ otljier hand, there cannot be absolute rest, for that would 
l^n cessation of all action, which m the case of living be-> 
in^ teonld be cessation* of life or— death. The rest which 

living beings need is therefore only partial. It consists in a 
hslltx^tion or slowing of the active processes which constitute life. 
It is to be observed that this rest that living beings require 
{leciodioal, and nature has wisely provided for it in their very 
eojutitution, thus placing it beyond the control of even those of 
her cr^tiires whom she has endowed with a will to regulate and 
control their actions. Living beings are so constituted thdt 
ref4 nnd work alternate. As living beings rise in the scale of 
eppCciouB existence, besides alternations of work and rest of short 
djuration, insepaiable from every vital process going on in the 
miniTtest cell, there occur longer periods of work and rest, till near- 
ly the whole day is marked off luto two periods, one for work and 
q)|ie fov'rest, corresponding generally with what are ordinarily 
Qldled day and night. Such rest is called sleep, and has, in 
ordinary language, been applied to beings endowed with conscU 
misnesc, though the word itself originally came from a root which 
meant lax or loose, pointing to relaxation as the essence of sleep. 
Sleep is thus the longest periodical rest of animated or oonsoions 
beings. " Naturalists have observed many of the lower animals 
apparently in a state of sleep. Insects, crustaceans, fishes, 
It^ptiles^ may all be observed occasionally to be almost motionless 
fier considerable periods of time. The sleeping of birds is familiar 
te fUf and in these tliere are anatomical arrangements by which 
thqbiidi may, like the crane, sleep perched on one leg, or grasping 
f^lMnnoh with both feet, like perching birds generally, without 
Mpy mnshnlar effort and consequently without fatigue." (Pr, 
]^gl(gpdriok iu JSnejicl. Bnfmntea, 9th Ed.) 

JBnt tliough the word sleep has beeu restricted to the periodical 
of beings endowed with cousciousness, phenomena analogous 
le th|b OOodition are observed even in plants The closing of their 
IMn^. the bending of their petioles, the folding np of their leaves. 
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ami wiihitam bi« riayd from the oartb, are phenomona trbioh 
to eommon appearaoco look like sleep. And jaat as in tbe easi of 
animals^ the sleep of plants is not always noOtantal, iboagk 
generally it is so^ some plants closing their flowem in diflWant 
koors of the dayi as for instance the crocus which is a mariiil|Kg 
flower^ and closes immediately after mid-day or noon. To rendyv 
the analogy complete it has yet to bo determined whether Wf 
teparativs process goes on in the plant-economy during this ap^ 
parent repose as it does in the case of animals. 

Ikmliug with sleep as manifested in animals^ or liring beings 
with cousciousnessj the Russian smante Marie de Manacditne 
has defined sleep as the repose or resting time of conBciottsnie8e,» 
presence of the iueviiable necessity of sleep for beings 
possessed of a central nervous system, wo are forced to oonclnda/^ 
says sbe^ ** that conscious life needs for its acoom)>li8hmeni an 
expenditure of energy so intense that while it is being effected 
the processes of nutrition and the reconstitution of the tisenee 
cettnoi be completely carried on^ and that sleep-^tbo repdse of 
consciousness — is needed for the plastic nutrition of the organism 
and thewccomplishincnt of its vegetative life/^ This definitiM 
touches only the psychological aspect of sleep. As a state* 
ment of a most important, though a partial fact, it is ad* 
mimble, but as Prof. Rradbury has well observed it is not m 
waplanation.’* 

MVe need hardly remind our Indian readers that according to 
come of our ancient sages there is no repose of oonsciousnciii 
and they have gone so far as to say that sleep is a faculty of tkc 
mind just like memory ; it is the faculty by which we beoosM 
conscious of nnconsciousness 1 'Were it not so, it is said, we fsadd 
act bnov^ or remember that we ever had or have sleep* Subtle^ 
4f philosophical reasoning could not go further. It is true that 
have some remembrance of partial, restless, dreamy sleep. But 
ft is questionable if we eau have any remembrance of tl^ dt 
aonnd sleep* Tlie knowledge or belief that we had slept k ttM 
based upon m actual remembrance of tbc true deeping 
bat k an iaforeiu^e from dreams and associated p]ienoaieaa» 4^1 
hks observation of the skepiiig state in our neighbour#. 8^i|4 
pvcftmmi sleep is rase indeed^ but that it doe# fwkfc^llNbi 



Ski9ihPti»dttfiitf StuuMk. 

«4)li(l4 iw ilMrt dottblr >0 Vteto (KMUOioiUllMlM i* iS' 
dMtJNMMMI. 

' t^r alKii*at nkadioait authors have plaeed sleep among the four 
pwrvtDptorf desires which every individual in every day life is 
at)||ed by, and which must be satisiied for the preservation of 
health. These are hanger, thirst, sleep, and the sexual desire, 
l/tfo do not think that tlie last«nieutiime(i desire can come under 
th* category of peremptory' in all stages of lifo and iii all iudivU 
duals of our species. But that sleep is a peremptory desire like 
hunger and thirst must be admitted by ail. “It is on record,” 
eays Dr. Carpenter, “that during the heat of tlie batik of tlie 
Nile, some of the over-fatigued boys iell asleep on th^ deck : and 
during the last attack upon Rangoon, the Captain of one of the 
war-etealbera most actively engaged, worn out by the excess of 
CDhtinned mental tension, fell a&kcp, and remained juirfeetly 
ttUconaoious for two hours, within a yard of one of his largest 
gune, which was being worked energetically during the whole 
period. So oven the severest Iradily jiein yields before the tm- 
perafive demand occasioned by the continued exhaustion of the 
powers of the eensorial contres ; thus Damiens slept upon the 
rack, during intervals of his cruel sufferings; the *Nurth 
Anierican Indians at the stake of torture will go to sleep ou the 
reitaission of agony, and will slumber until the (ire in applied to 
awaken him.” This irresistible character of sleep, nnsunilating 
it to hunger and thirst, will be seen recognized iii the fulluwiug 
excellent description by Dr. McKendi ick of the advent of sleep ; 

** The approach of sleep is usually marked by a desire for sleep, 
dW sleepiness, embr.icitig an obscure and comjilieated group of 
IMNuations, resembiiug such bcjdily states of feeling as hunger, 
iAu8t,'the necessity of breathing, &c. All of these bodily states, 
although on the whole ill-defined, are referred with some preoisiou 
to ipeoial organs. Thus hunger, due to a general bodily want, 
it referred to the stomach, thirst to the fauces, and breathing to 
tbe efaeet ; and in like manner the desire for sleep is referred 
abiedy to the region of the head and the neck. There is a ssnsa* 

, tiau of weight in the upper eyelids, intermittent spasm of the 
^Jifatb-byoid moseles causing yawning, and drooping of the head. 
Alaag witb those signs there is obsenratiou of the intelliganca, 
itpioitkHi boi^ of gauatal sensibility and of (be special seasee» 



* relaxi^tion of the mti^oular ayatom. Tbo halMoafS^ 
tand mor& aod more to cloae ; the inspirations Ibeoomo slower nnd 
deeper; the muscles supporting the lower jnw become relaxedj ^ 
that the mouth opens ; the muscles of the back of the neck that 
tend to support the head also relax and the chin droops on the 
breast ; and the limbs relax and tend to fall into a line with the 
body. At the same time the hesitating utterances of the sleepy 
man indicate vagueness of thoughi^aud external objects gradually 
cease to make an impression on the senses/^ 

Then follows a description of the many gradations in the 
depth and character of sleep : '^lii some cases the sleep xp*'v be so 
light that i^ie individual is partially conscious of extei. i im-^ 
pressions and of ihc disordered trains of thought and feeling that 
pass through his miiid^ constituting dreams^ and these may be 
more or less vivid, according to the degree of consciousnese 
remaining. On the other hand; the sleep may be so profound as to 
abolish psych ioal phenomena : there are no dreamS; and when the 
sleeper awakes the time passed in this unconscious state is a 
blank. The first period is the most profound. After a variable 
period; usually from five to six hours of deep sleep, the faculties 
awaken, not simultaneously but fitfully, so that there are tran** 
sient periods of consciousness. This is the time of dreaming. 
As the period of waking approaches the sensibility becomes more 
acute, so that exicriiul in^ressions are faithfully perceived. 
These impre«!siou6 may influence and mould ihc iiow of images 
ill the mind of the sleeiKU’, frequently altering the nature of his 
dreams or making them more vivid. The moment of waking is 
usually not instantaneous but it is preceded by an intermediate 
state of partial consciousness, in which there are feelings ot a 
pleasant lassitude, a souse of repose, a luxurious abandonment 6f 
the body to any position in which it may happen to be, and a 
strange play of the mental faculties that has more of the oharaUter 
of an ' intellectual mirage * than of consecutive though t.^^ 

Physiologists have attempted to measure the depth or inteneity 
of sleep, and (>f all the methods that have been devised for the 
purpose the best has been found to be to drop a metalUo ball m 
Ssit metallic surface from difibrent heights, that the 
^^ipteuaity of sleep is measured by the intensity of the souDtd thjit 
is ueceaeary to awake the sleeper. In this way Kohlsd^ttlW, 



jMBotliiOglioff and Feiabnrj^n have fntttd that tfa* depth of 
vleep itioreasds during the first and second hour^ The deepest 
being teaohed in about an hour and three-quartera^ that 
after this it begins decidedly to decrease^ but that it increases 
^igain till it reaches a certain level at which it remains for some 
time* It is not a little remarkable that after each awakening 
the depth increases^ even when the awakening is just short of 
complete. From these experiments the important fact has been 
elicited that sleep reaches its maximum intensity or depth or 
culminating point during the first two or three hours. 

On closer observation important physiological changes are 
found to occur during sleep, and they are referrible to nil the 
organs and systems ol the body. Thus, in the oirculatoiy system 
' we find'that the action of the central organ, the heart, is more 
slow and less energetic, as indicated by the less frequency of the 
pulse, than in the waking state. As a consequence there is a 
fall in the blood pressure and decrease of the internal temperature 
to the extent of from half a degree to two degrees Fahr. In the 
respiratory system, as observed in men, the respiration is slower 
and more thoracic than abdominal, the inspiration is more pro* 
longed occupying about tcn-twelftbs, instead of ci»ht*twelfths, 
of the respiratory period ; and thcie is greater absorption of oxy- 
gen, but lesser elimination of carbonic sicid. 

The slackening of both the circulation and the respiration, 
together with the increased ab'^omfion of oxygen and the 
diminished elitnination of earbouu* would lead us to expect 
some changes lu the circulating fluid But nothing definite has 
‘‘yet been observed, and that all tliat can be inferred is from 
observations that have been made on sulijeets of sleeplessness 
land 6u animals which were artificially deprived of sleep, as also 
on hybernating animals. In the latter the diminution of the 
white corpuscles was as remarkable a fact as the diminution of 
the red corpuscles in the former. But it ^ould be premature 
Us yet to conclude from these facts that sleep tends to produce an 
Increase of the red eorpuscles. More precise and direct observa** 
is necessary to be decisive on the point. 

By uu ingeniously devised instrument, by Mosso, the plethysmo- 
^ (volume-recorder), the volumes of different parts of the body, 

tef^ttjieebdomen, thorax, and extremities, have been attetnpted to be 
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t^ilici tovdnotbm 

Vtom the latest ex|peHttieit)ts of Mo8«o and of fmt {iol#alt 
i(*%I»]>0ar8 that there is a decided increase of voluhie of the arm. 
'^It was found that from the moment when the subject closed hie 
eyes the (plethysmographic) curve began to fall| that is, that the 
portions of the arm within the plethysinograph undergo dilatation^ 
Aa sloop comes on, the curve continues to sink with fair rega**^ 
larityi falling to its lowest point in one fo one and a half honrsi 
when the dilatation of the arm reaches practically its maximum 
extent, remaining at this level for an hour or two within certain 
rhythmical variations. Then the curve shows a steady rise, 
qnite gradual for the first hour or more, but much more rajpid 
for the half*liour or so preceding final conscious awaking/' 
Whether the dilatation of the arm is due to swelling of its skin 
firom a relaxation of tone of vessels of the latter, as Brof, 
Holwell thinks it probable, or whether it is due to swelling of the 
whole arm from the same condition of all its trcssels, must awaifc 
farther experiments for a satisfactory solution. 

As regards the internal organs it has been observed that the 
ileretions are diminished in amount and that the peristaltic 
tnovemehts of the stomach and of the intestines are either 
interrupted or rendered feebler and less rapid. In the ease of ft 
patient with a gastric fistula Busch had observed that thte 
enfheblement of the movements took place during nocturuid 
deep, and not during sleep in the day time. The kidneys, the 
ealivary end other internal glands have been observed to secret 
less during sleep. In the case of the salivary glands, bowexeri 
their secretion is often found to run out of the mouth during 
efospi but this perhaps is an abnormal condition. Just the 
vsrrerae of this takes plaee in the ease of the glands situated mt 
iht external surface of the body, that is, the sweat glands of the 
ridn, which ere in energetic action during sleep as is evidenced 
hy the copious perspiration which runs out from a sleeping man» 
This excessive action of the sweat glands is due to the dilata- 
tion of the vessels of the skin which again is probably due to aa 
anitmtated condition of the aweat-eeutre sitnated in the middte 
id* the medulla oblongata. Marie de Manac^ine rightly thinhe 
jHhat^ it is in consequence of this active perspiration that we M# 
emt Hishld to eatoh cold during sleep tiian when awake. ^ 
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W* l»iiT 0 mid thii<> ihe dUatatioa 4t Uki eatsuMms vomeii 
durintg iltep is probably duo ^ anemia of the stTMt^eehtre. Hiia 
leads U8 to oonsider th« condition of the nervooa syetem aa 
xegards its oirculation. The views on this subject have changed 
within the last half century in the diacnotrioally opposite direo« 
tion. From ancient times coma was looked upon as a deeper 
manifestation of sleep, and coma was known io arise from conges* 
turn of the brain. Hence ft Was natural to suppose that sleep 
was due to the same condition, and this was apparently supported 
by the fact of flushing of the face and congestion of the eyes. 
Notwithstanding that filumenbach had observed a condition 
of anwmia of the brain during sleep in a case of injury of the 
skull in which the brain was exposed, the theory of cerebral con- 
gestion' aS the cause of sleep, based as it was upou a false analt^y 
tetween coma and sleep, was held down to the middle of the 
oentnry, and by such men as Cabauis, Marshall Hall, Carpentei*;, 
Sieveking, and others. 

It was Arthur Dunham who confirmed the observation of 
Bldmenbach by a conclusive experiment in 1860 which con- 
sisted in trephining the skull of a dog in the parietal region 
and inserting a watcbglass into the aperture both to- exoluds 
ibo effects of the atmosphere and to enable him to observe the 
changes in the brain throngh it. He has summarized his resoKs 
as follows : " (1) Pressure of distended veins on the brain is not 
the cause of sleep, for during sleep the veins are not distended ; 
and, when they are, symptoms and appearances arise which differ 
front those which characterize sleep. (9) During sleep thC 
brain is in a comparatively bloodless condition, and the blood 
in the encephalic vessels is not only diminished in quantity, 
Itttt moves with diminished rapidity. (8) The condition of the 
cerebral circulation during sleep is, from physical causes, that 
tfhioh is most favorable to the nutrition of the brain tissue ; and 
on the other hand, the condition which prevails during waking 
br aaspeiated with mental activity, because it is that which ia 
most favorable to oxidation of the brain substance, and to Variont 
^ edwAges in its chemical composition. (4) The blood which is 
derived from the brain during sleep is distributed to the alimen- 
boy and excretory organs. (5) Whatever increases the activity 
of the oetebral oiroulation tends to preserve wakefulness ; and 
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^hutaver decrees the actiir% of the cerebral cii*caIetion, md, 
at the same time, is not iocdnsisleol with the general healtli of 
the body, tends to induce and favor sleep/' 

Other observers, notably Hammond, Weir Mitchell, EhrmanDi 
Salatbc, Pranlj^is Franck, and more especially Mosso, have 
repeated the experiments of Durham and come to the same con- 
clusion. There was I, one vitiating element in all these experi- 
ments, and that was that they were made on animals previously 
narcotized by either chlorotorm, morphia, or chloral hydrate. 
The experimenters, however, took care to wait till the narcosis 
had completely passed off, and tlie animals liad natural sleep after 
being fed. The experiments of Mos&o were particularly valuable 
inasmuch as by the plethysmometer (im invention of his own) 
he determined that while there was a diminished amount of blood 
in the brain there was an increased amount in the extremities, 
and that there were rearrangcmcnls in llie distribution of the 
blood when the sleep was disturbed. External stimuli, not 
strong enough to rouse the sleeper, caused a contraction of the 
cutaneous vessels and a delermination of blood to the brain ; and 
when these stimuli were strong enougli to cause awakening, this 
determination of blood was found to be much greater. 

The ansemic condition of the brain, comparatively to the rest 
of the body during sleep, was demonstrated without the shadow of 
a fallacy by the experiments of Tarchanoff which were carried on 
in young puppies which, from the easy character of their sleep, 
had not to be narcotized preparatory to the opening of their 
skulls, and the observer was thus enabled to watch the brain 
changes during normal sleep. It wa^; seen that the brain became 
markedly pale every time that the puppy fell asleep, and that 
the sleep was prevented whenever the bead was depressed below 
the level of the body by which position there was caused a deter- 
mination of bl(X>d to the brain. 

In all the above experiments it was seen that the anssmia of the 
brain began to appear just before the advent of sleep, and hence 
Could not have been an effect of sleep. Whether this an8en;^ia U 
the only cause, or only one of the causes, has to be determined 
by further research. 
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r v V ' EDITOR'S NOTES; * , 

Oaneet of Pancreas* 

, Tolot {Lyon lUSdicaly March 19th 1899) reports a case of cylindrical 
epithelioma confined to the body of the pancreas. The patient was 
an adult male, subject for a year to a pulsating tumour in the epigas- 
trium, with a distinct souffle, but no expansion as in aortic aneurysm. 
There was cachexia, not advanced at the date of death — vomiting 
was absent. Icterus was not observed till a few days before the 
patient’s decease; the urine was then mahogany-coloured, without 
bile-pigment reaction. The gall' bladder was not dilated. At the 
necropsy the body of the pancreas was found to be the seat of cancer. 
It adhered to the stomach near the cai'diac end, the coats, except 
the mucous membrane, being infected. The head of the pancreas 
was quite healthy. In the liver were large metastatic foci, not the 
small spots, like candle-grease stains, often seen in association with 
pancreatio - tumours. The seat of the tumour explained the absence 
of any symptoms of compression of the biliary ducts. The growth 
had originated in the excretory ducts of the pancreas . — £riL Med, 
Joum,f June 10, 1899. 

The Pulse in Pregnancy and the Puerperium. 

jSmdebert of Toulouse {France Med.^ No, 20, p. 317, May 19th, 
1899) has carefully investigated the pulse in 50 women during preg- 
nancy and the puerperium, excluding cases in which the temperature 
rose above 37.8^ C. During pregnancy the pulse-rate wak higher 
than what it normally is outside the gravid state ; it was from 85 
to 88 per minute, instead of 75. During the eight or ten days 
before delivery it rose in one-third of the cases to 90 or 92, In the 
puerperium a slowing of the pulse was constant when the pregnancy 
and labour had been normal. This slowing was very marked diuring 
the first three or four days of the lying-in period, the average being 
67. From the fourth to the eighth day it was 75, and from the 
mghtih to the twelfth about 80. Ibe minimum was lure on the first 
day ; usually it occurred on the second or third, and A-udebert never 
fhuhd it less than 60, although other observers have recorded 40 
and even 30. In some cases this physiological slowing of the pulse 
does not occur. Lactation does not serve to explain these exceptions, 
neither do prolonged resting in pregnancy nor the premature induc- 
tiim. of labour. Excessive duration of labour, however, has a distinct 
efi^t : thus in a primipara delivered after 45 hours, not only was 
there no slowing, but the rate, which had been 100, rose to 120. : 
The lengA of labour also probably accounts for the fact that the 
, lowing is less marked in primipariB than in multiparss. Albu* 
n^uria also plays an important part; in 11 albuminuric 'v^omen 
average rate was 84 before and 76 after confinement. These 
obs^ations were communicated to the Obstetrical Society of France 
at its meeting of April 7th and 8th. — BrU, Med, Joum,, June 10, 
I899t 



Notei*. 

Beath ftom Tabereulin. 

HowardL., 28 years of age, a resident of this town (Attleboro, Mass.), 
wfts indisposed in the fall of 1898, troubled with hoarsehiesS and gastric 
ailments. A neighboring physician was called who had attended the 
young man’s family for many years. This pliysician commenced in 
September, 1898, to inject Tuberculin (Koch’s), and up to December 
had injected this toxin twice a week for several weeks, and then 
once in two weeks the remainder of the time. What was the result ? 
At the time of the commencement of this treatment Jdr- L. could 
work and eat cornfoi*tably, soon his stomach rebelled against food 
and the bowels became constipated, h^s hoarseness increased and 
distressing suiTocative spells set in every forenoon lasting an hour or 
BO ; he would then be able to breathe well the rest of the day. In 
January, 1899, I was summoned hastily in the night and found him 
laboring for breath, the noise of his breathing audible from the 
street. His first words were : ‘‘ My God, help me ; relieve me, Doc- 
tor, or I shall die.” His expectoration, which was scanty, was dark 
green, lumpy, tubercular matter. Examination of the throat revealed 
a larynx full of tubercular nodes. I saw that his end was near, 
and told his parents with whom he lived I would rather they would 
call their family physician. But as they insisted upon my keeping 
the case I prepared him some medicine which relieved him, but the 
next morning he was again worse, and from that time on he was 
in agony from efforts to get breath. To relieve him intubation 
(through the mouth) was resorted to, but he could not keep the tube 
in. He died that afternoon, his great agony being relieved only by 
resort td chloroform applied locally. This man had been wild in his 
youth, had had gonorrlima several times, and came of tubercular 
stock. I asked him if ho had told his former physician these things 
and he said he had. This case is typical as far as the use of tuber- 
culin by injection is concerned, of a score 1 could mention who have 
died under the hypodeimiic use of tuberculin in this vicinity the past 
two ycara. — W, W. Gleasok, M.D., Attleboro, Mass, in Jownml of 
Bomoeopathica, May 1899. 

Jtemoval of the Transverse Colon and Partial Sesection 
of the Pancreas and Stomach for Carcinoma. 

In the St, Puvl MedioaX Journal for March Dr. A. Schwyzer has 
published a case in which this remarkable and possibly unique opera- 
tion was performed A man suffered from abdominal pain .and 
passed shreddy masses, partly whitish, paitly bloody. He became 
steadily weaker. In the umbilical region was a hard moveable masa 
directly under the thin abdominal wall. Carcinoma of the transverse 
colon Was diagnosed. Laparotomy was performed by a median in^ 
dbion in the umbilical region. The transveise colon was represented 
by a tumour of twice the size of a fist. It was intimately connected 
with the stomach for a length of four inches. As the fate of such 
Caaes is pitiable it w^ decided to attempt removal if only tem* 
poraiy relief. The stomach was separated from the . tumour bj 
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clividing the gaBtl:t)*colic ligament and resecting the large curvature 
for about seven centimetres. The wound was closed by a double 
continuous suture. The meso-colon was then divided to the left of 
the tumour and the gut was clamped and divided. In further 
separating the growth profuse venous hmmon'hage occun’ed which 
must have come from the inferior mesenteric vein or one of its bran- 
ches. The lisemorrhage was diiEcult to arrbst. As fatal disturbances 
were feared from complete transverse ligatiqn three artery forceps 
were applied to the wound which was sutured, leaving as much of 
the lumen of the vein as posSBle. The apex of the tumour was then 
found to extend into the pancreas, which had to be resectc^d. Alarm- 
ing hsemon'hage then occurred from the superior mesenteric vein 
which was controlled by a few forceps. The remaining small portion 
of the pedicle was divided and the hepatic flexure of the colon was 
cut across between clamps. Access was then possible to the wound 
in the vein which was sutured. The divided ends of the colon were 
united by a continuous double silk suture. The upper portion was 
hypertrophied and dilated and its circumference was greater than the 
lower portion in the proportion of three to two. This difficulty was 
surmounted by stretching the lower portion while suturing. Re- 
covery ensued. Microscopic examination showed that the tumour 
was a myeloid carcinoma. Four months after the operation the 
patient felt well ; he was free from pain and had gained 26 lbs. in 
weight , — Lancet j June, 3, 1899. 


The Roentgen Rays in Incipient Phthisis. • 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the American Climatological 
Association held in New York City, May 9th, 10th, and 11th, 1899^ 
Francis H. Williams, of Boston, read a paper on Roentgen Ray Exami- 
nations in Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis (New York Med, Record, 
May 13th). In 45 adults examined with the x rays, he has ascer- 
tained that the average excumon of the diaphragm on the left side 
was 2^ inches and on the right side about 1 J inch more. He had 
been impressed with the association of rheumatism and tuberculosis. 
In 5 cases the sc-ray examination had given notice of changc.'S in Uio 
lungs before the physical signs. If the area of increased density 
Vas much below the surface of the lung, as, for instance, in a central 
pneumonia, its presence would not be recognised by auscultation and 
percussion, but its shadow would bo seen on the a-ray screen as 
surely as though this area were more superficial. By careful experi- 
mentation he had demonstrated that a lung the seat of pneumonia 
or tuberculosis offered ten times more resistance to the a:-rays tlian 
did a healthy lung. The diagnosis of tuberculosis was not by the 
j»^ys alone, but in some instances it had certainly given early 
\ notice of a departure of the lung from the normal, and this intimation, 
‘^'^ken' in connection with h^ory and rational symptoms, afforded 
a valuable basis for an early diagnosis. In cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis the x rays' showed the apex of .the lung darkened and 
the excursion of the diaphragm shortened. He had made more than 
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3»000 examinations of the with the x rays aai4 had nereis 

seen any injury result therefrom. In the disonssion Vrederiok X,: 
Knight of Boston said that in his ex|>erience many Souths often 
elapsed after evidence of the initial catarrh of a tuberculosis before 
it was possible distinctly to recognise pathological changes in the 
lung by the alteration of the percussion note. J. £. Stabbert said 
that the fluoroscopic screen was far more accurate and convenient 
than the fluoroscope. He had yet to see an incipient case of tubexv 
culosis that could not oe accurately diagnosticated by the x rays. 
Examination by the x rays was especially useful in cases in which 
tuberculous foci were scattered throughout the lungs, a class of cases 
in which the physical signs were apt to be equivocal. Williams, in 
reply, said that the illustrative cases that he had reported had l^en 
for the most part those in which consolidation had been demonstrated 
by the x rays, although not even moist rdles could be heard on 
auscultation. Emphysema could be recognised easily and certainly 
with the aid of the x rays. — £rit> Med, Jour,^ June 3, 1899, 

Transplantation of Nerves. 

In a certain proportion of cases of injuries to nerves the ends can<* 
not be brought together and a portion of nerve obtained from one of 
the lower animals or from an amputated limb has been implanted. 
Dr. R. Peterson has contributed an important article on transplanta- 
tion of nerves to the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for 
April which contains an original case and an analysis of the small 
number ’of previously recorded cases. A man, aged 24 years, wm 
severely injured in the right wrist by a circular saw. The ulniar 
artery and a number of flexor tendons were severed. The latter were 
immediately sutured. He lost sensibility in the hand and later there 
were trophic changes — ^glossy skin, corrugated nails and ulceration of 
the skin, and marked atrophy of the small muscles. All the digits 
on the palmar aspect and the inner surface of the thumb were anaes- 
thetic. The muscles of the hand supplied by the median and ulnar 
nerves gave th« reaction of degeneration. Five months after the in- 
jury the divided ends of the median nerve were exposed. They were 
found to be united by connective tissue. The proximal end foi*med a 
hard feulb. The connective tissue and the bulb were removed, leav^f^ 
ing a gap of three and a half centimetres. So much force was jre- 
quired to bring together the cut ends that transplantation of nerve 
was decided upon. Four centimetres of the sciatic nerve of a young 
black hound were sutured between the ends with kangaroo tendon. 
A similar operation was performed on the ulnar nerve. On the 
following day distinct return of sensibility in the thumb was found } 
the fingers could not be tested without disturbing the bandage. Two 
months after operation the skin had lost its shiny look and appeal^ 
normal and the muscles, though still at^bied, were regaining poweri 
A month later sensibility was oompletci^cept on the dorsal siirfaiee 
of the third phalanges of the second, third, and fourth fingers. 
only ansastheUc areas on the palmar aspect were on the second 
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ibixdi phalangeB of the ^rd and fourth fingers and on tl^e third phv 
lanx of the second finger. T^ere are 20 recorded cases of ta'ansplan* 
tation of nerves. The median nerve was operated on in seven cases, 
the nlnar in three, the median and ulnar nerves in two, the musculo- 
spiral nerve in seven, and the sciatic in ona There were eight pii* 
maiy and 12 secondary operations. The time from the injury to the 
operation varied from 48 hours to one and a quarter years. Eight 
out of the 12 cases of secondary operation showed improvement in 
sensibility or motion while only four out of the eight cases of primaiy 
. operation improved. The interval between the ends of the divided 
nerves varied from three to 10 centimetres but distance did not seem 
to affect the result. In nine cases the transplanted segments were 
from the sciatic nerves of dogs, in three from rabbits, in one from a 
kitten, in one from the spinal cord of a rabbit, and in five from re* 
cently amputated limbs. In one case an inch of the sciatic nerve 
which had been excised was itself transplanted. In nine cases catgut 
was used to unite the implanted segments to the divided ends, in 
three sUk; 'and in one kangaroo tendon. No case recovered entirely. 
The nearest approach to complete recovery took place in the case 
longest under observation, in which at the end of six years sensibility 
had entirely veturued apd the only weak muscle was tlie abductor 
pollicis. In three caseS there was practically reooveiy of sensibility 
and motion and the hand was useful. Sensibility completely return- 
ed in four cases, nearly completely in three cases, and was improved 
in four cases. Muscular power improved in four cases. There was 
improvement in either motion or sensibility in 12 cases, and no im* 

E rovement in either in six cases. The average time in which- sensibi* 
ty appeared after the operation was about 10 days ; motion returned 
in about two and a half months. — Lancet^ J une, 3, 1829. 


The Great-toe Reflex: a New Diaffnostic Sign in Disease 
of the Spinal Cord. 

J. Babinski {SocUti de Biolog. de Paris, February, 1896) announced 
a new clinical symptom observed by him to be characteristic if not 
pathognomonic of lesions affecting the pyramidal tract of the spinal 
eord. It consisted in the fact that the normal plantar refiex, namely, 
^exipn of the great toe followed by flexion of the other toes, was 
replaced by an extension of the great toe followed by that of the 
oiher toes, daring conditions of disease affecting the pyramidal ti^aot, 
and which he described as Le Fh^nom^ne des Orteils {La Prme 
MsMcah, July 27th, 1898). Apparently this phenomenon of reflex 
extension of the toes is not obtained in functional disease (hysterical, 
flaccid, or spastic paraplegias), which gives this sign a further value 
in differential diagnosis. James Collier {Braik^ Spring, 1899) gives 
the records of an extensive series of observations made to elicit the 
VtirdB^ce and diagnostic value of this sign in 500 patients, namely, 
;100 adults at a general hospital, all free from spinal or nervous 
disease, 100 children at the hospital in Great Ormond Street, and 
^ 900 esses of flervous diseases at the National Hospital, Queen Square. 



'tl%6 general conclasioiiB arrived at were an followa ; (1) In inlimta 
.the plantar reflex is natnralljr of the extensor typoi and continues 
ns such till the child is able to walk (between the second and thirdi 
years), but in feeble children, and espaciany in rachitic children, 

. this may be delayed till the foui^h year, (2) In cases of total trans- 
verse lesion of the spinal cord the plantar reflex may be entirely 
absent, but if present the reflex takes the form of sluggish extension 
of the toes (3 cases). The cord lesions in these cases were at about 
the mid-dorsal segments of the cord. (3) In 36 cases of myelitis,^ 
including partial compression-paraplegia, 34 showed the extension 
response on both sides. (4) In 36 cases of organic hemiplegia, 28 
showed it in the paralysed limb, while the sound limb gave the 
normal flexor losponse, and 3 cases gave the extension sign 
on both sides. (5) Six cases of Friedi*eiGh’s disease, and 3 ea^ 
of syringomyelia and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, all gave the 
extensor response. (6) Out of 40 cases of epilepsy, 38 exhibited 
the normal or reflexor response in the periods free from fits ; but 
immediately after fits, especially severe fits, the extensor response 
could be elicited, and was found to last a few minutes. Where 
convulsions were unilateral the extensor response could be elicited 
only on the convulsed side. (7) In 16 c^s of cerebral tumour 
not involving apparently the pyramidal tracts^ the responses obtained 
were of the normal flexor types, and the same was the case in three 
instances of cerebellar tumour, (8) In 35 cases of functional •ner- 
vous disease the flexor response was obtained in 28, while in the 
remaining 7 it was abolished (hence the value of the extension res- 
ponse as indicative of organic disease in the pyramidal tract). (9) 
In 10 cases of paralysis agitans the normal flexor phenomenon was 
obtained, though sluggish. (10) In 28 cases of tabes dorsalis, 6 gave 
rise to irregular and uncertain movements, 11 showed an absence 
of the plantar reflex, while 9 gave the normal type of flexor response. 
(11) In 16 cases of peripheral neuritis, 6 exhibited no reflex, while 
9 gave a slight response of the flexor type. (12) In 20 cases of 
chorea, and including 3 cases of Huntington’s chorea, a normal flexor 
response was obtained in every case. (13) Finally, in cases of neu-' 
lasthcnia and of sciatica the normal plantar reflexes were obtained. 
It is pointed out by both Babinski and Collier that in strychnine 
poisoning the normal flexor response may be gradually replaced by an 
extensor response in proportion as the reflex excitability of the cord 
rises and the cei*ebi'al control is diminished } and that similar condi- 
tion, but of moit) lasting and persistent chameter, occurs in tetanus. 
As recovery comes on the normal type of flexor response takes its 
place in both these affections . — BriL Med. Jour.^ June 3, 1899. 


A New Classification of Mental Diseases. 

! In the Journal of MeifUal Science (April, 1899) Dr. Lloyd 
at the close of a lengthy contribution on the Bases and. 
I^OWbilities of a Scientific Psychology and Glassification in Mental 
propounds a classification of the insanities which is stiit^ 
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to be based upoft fundamental facts of evolution, upon deep-seated 
Aiffinities in connexion with pathological findings, and upon facts of 
both etiological and clinical import.” This classification is said to be 

a natural one at the same time practically useful,” and it is as 
follows. There are five main groups of insanity and the words used 
. to designate them explain themselves vk : — 

1. Aphrmia . — Arrests of cerebral (ps/chical) development, with 
absence or deficiency of evolution of personality, [a) Idiots of vege- 
tative grade ; helpless, wet and dirty, not educable. (b) Idiots of 

\ medium and higher grade (many microcephalic, cretinoid, epileptic, 
partially paralytic, or simple genetic idiots) ; slightly improvable 
and educable. 

2. Oligoph/renia . — Enfeeblements of cerebral (psychical) develop- 
ment, with a parallel enfeeblement in the evolution of personality, 
(a) Imbeciles of low grade ; not educable. (6) Imbeciles of medium 
^ade y partially educable and improvable, (c) Imbeciles of higher 
grade; partially educable and improvable; often with anti-social 
instinctS^ifl (d) Feeble-minded children; partially educable and im- 
provable; often with anti-social instincts. 

3. PamphrmioL , — ^Anomalies and perveraions of cerebral (psychical) 
development, with corresponding irregularities and perversions in the 
evolution of personality, (a) Paraphrenia mitia. Disharmonies of 
psychical development with an unbalanced disposition of the ego ; 
the so-called borderland cases between sanity and insanity — e.g., 
eccentrics, cranks, mattoids, some types of revolutionists, mystics, (kc., 
(J) Piurophrenia gravis. Grave anomalies and perversions of mind 
and personality. This includes eight gioups — vix. : (1) with •mental 
obsessions and irresistible impulses (e.g., agoraphobia, folie du doute, 
dipsomania, kleptomania, ^) ; (2) with delusions of rudimentary 
type (e.g., psychopaths of the litigious, erotic and jealou.s, niystico- 
religious and other types) ; (3) wi^ predominant perversion of moral 
and sexual nature (e.g., moral insanity, uranism, masochism, saidism, 
Ac.) ; (4) with predominant criminal instincts e.g,, congenital crimi- 
nals of the active and of the ueurastbeiiic types) ; (5) with halluci- 
nations and systematised delusions and transformation of personality 
(e.g., various types of paranoia ”) ; (6) with cyclic or |>eriodio 
at^ks (e.g., circular insanity and folie k double forme) ; (7) asso- 
li^ted ,with and modified by grave neuroses (ag., epileptic, hysteric, 
choreic, hypochondriacal, and neurasthenic types); and associated 
with the evolution of puberty and adolescence (e.g., hebephrenia). 

4. PhrmopeUhia , — Morbid conditions or derangements occurring 
ia brains of nearly full development and of apparent piovious health, 
with corresponding morbid alteration of the personality. This in- 
cludes eight types — ^viz : (1) vesanic type (e.g., melancholia, mania, 
stupor, acute mental confusion, and asthenic confusion); (2) toxic 
tyi^ (e.g., alcoholic delirium tremens, mania i potu, chronic alcoholic 

^jAbSwaity, lead encephalopathy, morphinism, oocainism, ergotism, and 
plejla^); (3) febrile micro-parasitic type (e.g., some puei^eral in- 
ssiri ti es, delirium acutum, and the grave delirium of influenza, 
fever, acute oereb^ meningitis, tuberculous meningitis Ac.); 



j(t} j|i«thetio grotip (e*g., myxcedetnatoii^ gditrou^ aoromegalic and 
possibly diabetic insanity, post-sypHilitio pseudo-paresis, 4fec.) ; (5) 
ohronic meningo-encephaUtis of progressive type (e.g., geneml para- 
lysis of the insane); (6) involutional type (e.g., climacteric insanity 
and the chronic cerebral atrophy and senile insanity of middle and 
old age) ; (7) traumatic type (e.g., the “cerebraux'* of Lasagne) ; 
and (8) neoplastic and thrombotic type (e.g., of cerebri softenings, 
gliomata and other neoplasms, <&c.). 

5. Lipophrenia* — ^Terminal conditions of mental dissolution second- 
ary to previous insanities. These comprise many and varied types 
and groups with different antecedents but with one terminus and 
goal to which they all tend. 

The basis of the above classihcation is the principle that abnor- 
malities (niorMd changes and alterations) may and do occur at all 
stages in the evolution of the brain and of its function, from the 
foetal (vegetative, somnolescent) to the sexually mature (adolescent) 
stage,’* with corresponding variations in the evolution of personality, 
of bodily conformation and appearance, and of conduct aiu||s^apacity 
for intellectual, social, and ethical life. Thus studied it is round that 
the insanities fall into five groups which assume a serial and tree-like 
arrangement. At the lower end of the series, where hereditaxy fcetal 
and intrinsic vice of organisation preponderates, we find Groups (1) 
and (2) — ^viz., the profound arrests {aphrenia^ idiocy and enfeebles 
men to {oligophrenia^ imbecility) of cerebro-psychical development* 
At the other end of the scale are grouped the morbid condidona 
which affect brains of nearly full cerebro-psychical development 
and of apparent previous health. These comprise the various 
ty][>e8 and classes of the phrmopatJma^ Group (4). Between these 
extremes comes a degenerative ” group with anomalies of evolution 
in the sense alluded to and classified under paraphrenia — i.e.. Group 
(3). Fifth and last comes the group which includes the wrecks and 
remnants of previous mental disease, chronic derelicts after storms, 
deprived of their mental equipments and reduced to low grades and 
levels of mental life— a highly motley, artificial, and lumber-room 
group really — the chronic dements.” These constitute the termmal 
> Group (5) which for uniformity of nomenclature is termed lipophrmiet. 
It will 1^ seen from the details given above that while some of the 
groups are sharply marked out others constitute grades and typpB 
having close afiiaities with allied groups and that some types must 
of necessity overlap or blend with others, as indeed is found in prac- 
tice to be the case ; and, finally, it must be borne in mind that 
occasionally mixed types may occur — ^i.e., in which two or more 
mental morbid conditions may oo-exist as combined morbid conditions 
exist in other parts or organs of the body. — May 20, 1899. 
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Indian. 


CASES OP PNEUMONIC PLAGUE. 

By H. E. Deane, Major, R.A.M.C. 

Case I. A Hindu boy,'*" aged 13, was admitted January 20th, 
1899. He had been inoculated three months previously and then 
had a bubo in the right groin. The evening before admission, having 
been well previously, he got fever with cough. 

He complained of pain in the left side of his chest. Tongue 
coated white; P. 144, K. 48 ; vesicular breathing over right lung; 
dulness Qver lower half of left lung and faint breath sound in loft 
axilla and at extreme base ; and, above the line of faint breathing, 
there was marked tubular breathing both with inspiration and 
expiration. There was short hacking cough, no sputum, no bubo ; 
mind quite clear. Bryonia lx niv., every hour. At 5 p.m. he had 
one small pellet of sputum of a typical rusty character. First sound 
of h^aili fairly good. 

He passed a fairly good night and next morning was fully cons- 
cious and took nourishment; P. 92, B. 52, when ho suddenly died. 

Case II. Mohammedan woman, aged 50, admitted January 28th, 
1899. She had been found in the street, could not be made to answer 
questions and was in a state of muttering delirium, and unconscious. 
Pulse 128, rapid and thready ; no buboes; some cough, but no lung 
symptoms; R. 44. Naja 3x, Tqx., hypodermically; 2.30 p.m., 100, 

R. 28 ; 3 p.m., repeat injection. She was delirious till late at night, 
then slept, waking (January 29th) free of delirium and looking 
better. T. 100.2®, P. 104, R. 30. Cough worse. About mid-day 
she WM sitting up, with difficult and oppressed breathing. P. 120, 
R. 40. There was extreme tubular breathing over the lower half 
of left lung with inspiration and expiration. Phosphorus 1-250, 
l^x., every half-hour. Nine p.m., T. 104.4®, P. 112, R. 56. 

January 30, No sleep. T. 101.6°, P. 96, R. 42. One small 
pellet of rusty expectoration. Fine ci'epitation at lower part of 
axilla and at base posteriorly on left side. Breath sounds faint at 
I upper part of left back. Phosphorus half-hourly till 10 p.m., then 
hourly through the night. 

Januaiy 31st. T. 102.8°, P. 112, incompressible, R. 40. Slept 
fiurly well, looks better. Tubular breathing to angle of scapula and 

D 
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round through the axilla in a line with the nipple downwards* 
Crepitation has disappeared. Tongue cleaner, but inclined to be 
dry* Phosphorus and Bry, lx alternate hours. In the evening 
fine crepitation all over base ; coughs more ; no sputum. 

February 1st. T. 100.6®, P. 100, K 32. Area of tubular breath- 
ing diminishing, no crepitation. Breathing over left front faint. 
Five p.m,, crepitation (? redvan) over affected area. Antim. tart. gr. 
J every two hours. 

February 3rd. T. 99.4®, P. 108, R. 36. Air is entering upper 
part of base. 

February 5th, Slept well ; cough troublesome ; tongue clean and 
moist Fine friction sounds over affected area. Bryonia lx and 
liquor arsen. alternate two hours. 

February 6th. Hepar sulph. 2x, gr. iij., two hours. 

February 11. General aspect better than since admission, voice 
stronger P. 92, R. 26. 

From this time her convalescence was uninten*upted. 

Note. — I had little hope of this woman^a recovery when admitted. 
The naja seemed to have a good effect in reviving her, and I wsis 
able to get the pneumonic condition under treatment early. The 
entire absence of expectoration, except one small pellet, is notable, 
and lias' characterised the few plague pneumonic cases 1 have seen. 
It may be objected this was not a case of plague pneumonia, but 
there was no sputum to examine and the bacteriological examination 
of plague cases has been so eminently uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
that a negative result as regards the microbe would not in my mind 
invalidate; a clinical diagnosis. I may mention that the objection 
which I have had submitted as to its not being a plague case, is that 
the case recovered. Such, per will hardly occur to any hommo- 
path, and is not worthy of further remark. 

Case III. An uncle of Case I., assistant in the plague hospital, 
had been feeling seedy for two or three days, and suddenly got worse, 
with severe headache, rigor, fever and vomiting. He had been 
inoculated some weeks, and had no sign of plague, and I thought 
at iii'st tlmt it was a case of malaria. He had to lie up on January 
10th, 1899. 

A few doses of Gelsemium relieved the headache. He vomited on 
two or three occasions, and on 12th an irritating cough set in, with 
some viscid sputum, of mucoid character, but no physical signs were 
detected, except faint breathing at left back. That same evening his 
eyes were congested, tongue foul, and he complained of great thirst. 
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He became restless, pulse rapid and weak, and during the night 
well-marked pneumonic signs developed in left lung. He was put on 
phosp. 1-250 mx. every hour, and after lirat dose expectorated freely, 
a typical rusty sputum. He was sinking when the treatment was 
commenced, and died at mid-day ^n 13th inst. 

Case I., liis nephew, had attended him in hospital, and was directly 
infected, evidently, and the father and grandmother of Case I, also 
died on J anuary 20th, I did not see the cases. They had all 
attended on the hospital assistant — MoiUhly Ilmnc&opathic Beview, 
June 1, 1899. 


Foreign. 

A CASE OF MITRAL INCOMPETENCE. 

By Byres Moir, M.D., 

Physician to the London Homccopathic Hospital. 

A. L., aged 26, female, admitted to the hospital June 5, 1896. 
Discharged August 1, 1896. 

History . — Had rheumatic fever at the age of 12 and a second 
attack when 20. Was married at 21, when she was apparently in 
good health, but at the birth of her only boy two years afterwards 
became very weak and has not been well since. Suflers fiom 
palpitation and dyspnoea, with swelling of the feet and legs. Dur- 
ing the last few days the abdomen has begun to swell, and her 
general state was so much worse that she sought admission to the 
hospital. . 

Condition on admission . — Was suffering from marked dyspnoea. 
Mucous membranes were pale. Conjunctivae tinged yellow. Com- 
plains of severe pain in left side of chest and behind shoulder 
blade, there is also palpitation and orthopnoea on the sliglitest 
exertion. Pulse rapid ; very irregular both in time and force. 
The praecordia is distinctly bulged. Apex beat is felt as low down 
as the eighth left interspace and as far out as the mid-axillary 
line. The whole praecordia is seen to heave with the pulsations, 
and there is also pulsation in the epigastrium and vessels of the 
neck. Auscultation reveals a blowing systolic murmur in the 
^ mitral area well conducted round to axilla and the angle of the 
left scaptda. It is less marked . towards the tricuspid area. No 
murmurs at the base. The heart's action is very rapid and 
irregular. 



Respiratory eyetem , — ^There is dulness on p6rctiE»ion on both bases 
posteriorly with diminished breath soundi and vocal resonance is 
also diminished. Moist crepitus can be heard at the right base. 
AUmmtary system , — ^Appetite is very bad and patient suffers from 
constant vomiting. Abdomen , — ^TSiere is marked abdominal dis- 
tension (measurement 39 inches) with prominence of the umbilicus. 
The walls of the abdomen pit on deep pressure. Dulness to per- 
cussion in both flanks, which shifts in position on lateral decubitus. 
Well-marked fluctuation thrill. Tho edge of the liver can be felt 
about two inches from the umbilicus ; it is tender to pressure but 
quite smooth. There is general anasarca of the loins, abdomen and 
lower extremities. Urine scanty in quantity; copious deposit of 
urates with trace of albumen. 

Infusion of apocynum 5 L every three hours was ordered. 

The urine passed in the first twenty-four hours was 10 ounces, the 
next day 24, liien 32. It fell again to 8 ounces, and infusion of 
digitalis 5 i» every three hours was ordered. With this it rose 
again to 32 ounces, but fell again to 14 ounces. So on June 15 
strophanthiis rqv. was given, and under this steady improvement 
took place. The quantity passed rose to 70 ounces and tlie diopsy 
passed gradually away, and she was able to leave the hospital with 
compensation well established. 

The tracings showed improvement in the pulse, and the abdomen, 
which on admission measured 39J inches, was reduced to 29^ inches. 
— The Journal of the British Homoeopathic Society^ April 1899. 

CASES OF MITRAL INSUFFICIENCY. 

By Piu)p. J. Pettee Cobb. 

Case I. January 23, 1899. Sam Cklickman, age five and one- 
half years. There are in the family five other children, all well. 
This boy had measles when two years old ; scarlet fever three months 
ago ; since then he has not been well. He has pains in the cardiac 
region, which are worse at night. 

About two weeks ago he began complaining of pain in his hands 
and feet. He cannot extend his fingers. His feet pain him when 
he walks and also at night. 

Ho has had epistaxis for six weeks — ^lasting until three weeks ago. 

He sleeps fairly well except when his feet hurt him. His appetite 
has not been good since his illness. Bowels move every day. Stool 
varying from light to dark. At times the urine is high colored. 

Physical eomnvimition. Pulse 120, rather tense; temperature 100®. 
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Soft systolic murmur at the apex ; mitral insufficiency, compen- 
sation good. No swelling of the joints* Colchicum 2x eveiy 
two hours. 

Februaiy 3. Cardiac pains seem slightly better. Still has cramps 
in hands and feet which keep him awake at night Colchicum 
3x q. i d, 

Tebruary 10. He was placed in the hospital to ensure favorable 
BUXTOundings and in order.«:d)at wo might enforce a large amount 
of rest 

This boy has continued to make good improvement while in the 
hospital, and now appears like a well child and is fairly well 
nourished. After he had been in the hospital a week, occasional 
attacks of epistaxis recurred, and for a time his remedy was changed 
to ferrum phosphoricum. 

If yoii 'will listen carefully at the apex you can still distinguish 
a soft systolic murmur. The points of interest in this case are 
that he has not been well since his attack of scarlatina three months 
before his admission ; that he hrst complained of pain in the cardiac 
region ; that after this pain had been noticed for five or six weeks 
ho began to have attacks of epistaxis, and that not until four weeks 
later did he show any articular symptoms. The articular symptoms 
are confined to the feet and hands, occur during extension,, and are 
probably due to increased tension of t)ic tendons. 

This was unquestionably a case of acute rheumatism where the 
first and most constant symptom has been the endocarditis ; he does 
not any longer complain of the cardiac pain or the pain in his feet 
and hands ; he sleeps well and has a good color, but the slight 
murmur remains to toll the story. He will bo likely to have repeated 
attacks, as he is bound to suffer exposures, to be improperly clad and 
to be fed upon an improper diet. 

Under the most favorable conditions this murmur would probably 
d^p^ar, tlie liability to recurrence would be outgrown, and he 
would become physically developed for any kind of work. Few of 
our clinic children can, however, count upon being placed in the most 
favorable conditions* 

Casb n. January 16, 1899. Merle Farley, age seven years; fami- 
ly history good. Had scarlet ,/ever when five years old ; whooping 
^ oough at six years. Has had rheumatism in his legs for some time, 
^n November was ill; was confined to bed for two weeks; had 
stomach trouble ; since then has manifested some nervous symptoms, 
especially in not having the free use of his right arm and kg. For 
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a long time ho has had a slight cough, which is worse how on account 
of a cold he contracted two weeks ago. He frequently has fever at 
noon and night ; has been losing weight for some months. He is 
a poor sleeper, grinds his teeth and talks. Breath is foul in the 
morning ; bowels regular. 

PhysiccA examination* Mitral insufficiency with some hypertro- 
phy ; systolic murmur at the apex very marked ; small tense pulse ; 
cog-wheel respiration ; chest expansion markedly diminished j tem- 
perature normal ; tonsils enlarged. 

R. Nutritious diet; regular exercises ; Trommer's hypophosphites 
of lime and soda in cod liver oil ; naja 6x q. i. d. 

January 23. Is much better. Sleep and appetite improved ; 
coughs no more at night only after going out of doors. Remedy 
continued. 

February 6. Continues to improve in every way. Remedy 
Continued. 

February 20. No trouble now with right arm and leg. Tem- 
perature, 99-2/10°. Remedy continued, also fe. phos. 3x q. i. d. 

March 6. Continued improvement ; has no cough. Remedy 
continued. " 

There is nothing in this history which will elucidate the proper 
sequence in the development of his symptoms ; the rheumatic pains 
in the legs are not known to have preceded the cardiac symptoms, 
and in all probability are a subsequent development. The fact that 
the cough has been an annoying symptom for a long time would 
point us back at least one year to the attack of whooping cough. 
There is no evidence of dilatation, and we hardly have tiie right to 
ascribe the cough to any pulmonary oedema. Under our treatment, 
however, the cough was one of the early symptoms to disappear. 

You will find that enla^;ged tonsils, adenoid growths and a history 
of frequent attacks of tofisilitis will be associated with many cases 
of rheumatism, and like endocarditis are sometimes the earlier symp- 
toms of rheumatic conditiop. 

The impairment of the functions of the right arm and leg is possi- 
bly of hemiplegic origin ; the lack of any description of a sudden 
occurrence rather suggests that the impairment was of rheumatic 
origin ; their prompt disappearance also confirms this explanation. 

This boy can also expect further improvement: his response to 
improved diet, better care and our remedies is very satisfactory, and 
demonstrates that these little sufferers are not all doomed to a pro- 
gressive cardiac lesion . — The Clinique^ April 15, 1899, 
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shakespeabj: and the medical society. 

Being the Anfiual Oration delivered before the Medical Society of London. 

By Alban Doran, P.E.C.S., 

President of the Obstetrical Society of London ; Surgeon to the Samaritan 

Pree Hospital. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen , — ^ Present fears are less than horrible 
imaginings,” so that 1 feel a sense of relief now that I am really about to 
deliver this Oration. When the Council informed me last summer that 
1 was selected Orator I felt “ most admir'd disorder,” like Macbeth’s guests. 
I held then, as I still hold, the o%5e of ah Ariel to the Society, being 
^^correspoitdeut to command” to foreign parts, and I had just heard 
curses both loud and deep follow my proposal that the indexing of our 
valuable Transactions^ which I have for long maintained to be desirable, 
should be undertaken— but by somebody else. Something too much of 
this,” however, as Hamlet said to Horatio. I was selected. I thank the 
President, Council, and society for the honor which they have confen’ed 
upoi^ me, and, like those humble jieople, the players in A Midswmmer 
NigMs Dreaniy my “ true intent is all for your delight.” 

The choice of a subject rendered me “ perplex’d in the extreme,” like 
Othello. Still it is right that I should dwell upon it. “ Little shall I 
grace my cause iu speaking for myself,” but, as Ulysses says in Troilus and 
Cressida, One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” Most of 
you have had or will have to choose a theme for an address. At first I 
thought of Medicine a Noble Profession, but, like Troilus, “ I cannot 
fight upon this argument, it is too starv’d a subject for my sword.’^ 
Lectures on this lofty theme are usually “ full of wise saws and modem 
instances.” I will follow Richard the Third’s advice to Queen Elizabeth 
of York when she alluded to the asphyxiating of the princes in the Tower 
and harp not on that string. As to questions where I might speak after 
some experience, they set me thinking of statistics of abdominal operations, 
till I felt, like Lewis in King John, that to you they would be “ as tedious 
as a twice-told tale vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” Some of you 
may say, like Francisco in Hamlet, “For this relief much thanks.” I soon 
put aside all thoughts of deciduoma mfUignum as my subject ; had I 
selected it you would have found me “ tedious,” like Polonius, Dogberry, 
and Verges, 

At length I bethought me of the Bard of Avon. His observations upon 
^human nature can be fitted to anything human in any age, collectively or 
individually. So T decided to apply his wisdom to the ways and doings of 
our Society and profession. It happens, as you all know, that our Presi- 
dent opened this hundred-and-twenty-sixth session with some instructive 
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remarks on a precious MS. work in our libraiy, the dialer of a Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon,^ who lived there not long after Shakespeare’s death and 
recorded certain facts and traditions about the Bard. Allow me, then, to 
conclude the session with a little more about him. 1 expressed my intent 
to our President, as the conspirators communicated their plot to Brutus, 
for ^ that which would appear offence in us, his countenance, like richest 
alchemy, will change to virtue and to worthiness.” Our President, like 
the King in HamJLet^ wished last autumm^ to know something about the 

argument” lest there should be any “ offence in’t.” 1 replied that I had 
not even begun the argument,” but that there would be no offence i’the 
world,” and thus 1 won his ajjproval, 

In awarding due praise to Dr. Bucknill, Dr. John Moyes, of Largs, an^ 
others who have written systematic works on Shakespeare and medicine, I 
must add that their method is not suited for the present oration, nor need 
1 discuss their subject in a general sense, as has been done by Mr. Lemuel 
Griffiths, of Clifton, in an excellent address published in the fifth volume 
of the Bristol Medico-Chiru'^^gical JournaL Nor, on the other hand, need I 
weary you with a string of Shakespearian samples laboriously extracted 
from Bartlett’s Familiar (juotationSy or from Cowden Clarke’s Concordance^ 
or from some so-called “ beauties” of Shakespeare. Let us see how far the 
poet’s thoughts suit our case. 

This Society, as a society, encourages us to speak, and conference,cSay8 
Bacon, maketh a ready man. We are more or less obliged to talk about 
what we understand, and the circumstances of a meeting are not such as 
make men timidr Hence in our discussions we see none of that painful 
nervousness shown by the student at an oral examination or by the dinner 
guest unexpectedly called on to reply to a toast. The victim feels like 
banished Norfolk in Richard the Se^nd: 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp. 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony, 

Within my mouth yon have engaol’d my tongue. 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. • 

On the contrary, in a Society like ours, though high oratory is perhaps 
Bot conspicuous, many of us speak trippingly on the tongue, and few, if 
any of us^ saw the air with our hands, but we use all gently. In discus- 
sion we appear to acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. Let us trust that we rarely, if ever, speak more than is set down 
for us by the Umits of our subject, a defect leas to be excused than 
" gagging,” its homologue on the stage, which Hamlet, whose language I 
am Arrowing, condemns as villainous, showing a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it ; nor, as the Dhke in Measwre for Meamre would say, 
da we the man of safe discretion that does affect it. 
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Let us consider ourselves first as doctors, for of sucli are the Fellows of 
this Society. Shakespeare puts us forward both as authorities and bread- 
winners. There are unqualified practitioners in his plays ; thus Kicliard II, 
when trying to reduce Bolingbroke and Norfolk's mental temperature, says, 
" this we prescribe though no physician.” The black slieep, the Calibans 
of our profession, are not of our fold ; we’ leave the Prosperos of the 
Colleges and the General Medical Council to deal with them. We encour- 
age these worshipful autlioritifss, as the host of the Garter encouraged 
Falstaff about his followers : "discard, bully Hercules ; cashier : let them 
wag ; trot, trot.” Of a certain odious professional crime, we may say, as 
Stephano says of a misdeed of Caliban's, " There is not only disgrace and 
dishonour in that but an infinite loss.” 

The doctor in Shakespeare's plays is placed favourably before the audience. 
Jokes at the expense of medical men teem in French and English comedies 
of a later age. Moli^re was right in condemning the medical education of 
his time, and in reminding us that patients wai j to be cured.® Thirst for 
fees is never made an attribute of the doctor in Shakespeare's plays. 
Macbeth's physician alludes to profit, but in respect to a shady patient, (irid 
when fearing personal danger. “ Were I from Dunsinane away and 
clear, profit again should hardly draw me here.” In the generation after 
Shakespeare, according to the researches of the late Dr. Creswell Pich of 
Liveipool, there were those who considered that whilst, of course, we must 
practise, we are no longer " doctors ” when we cure for money. A medical 
bard of the days of the Commonwealth embodied this idea in a clever 
rhyme 

DoctOTB or Teachers they of Physick are 
(Whether by Pen they do it or in Chair 
• With lively Voyce), that tea«h the way to know 

Man's Nature, Health and Sickness, and do show 
Diseases, Cause and Cure. But they who spend 
Their life in Visits and whoso l^abors end 
In taking Fees and giving Paper-scrowls 
Factors of Physick are ; and none but Owls 
Do count such Doctors that no Latin know 
From which that Name did to our Language flow. 

This epigram appears at the end of the preface in a copy of Eiverius's 
Practice of Physick, and is signed " W. R Doctor, and Factor of Physick, 
from my study at Montpelier, July 1st, 1653.” Most of us in these days 
are like this forgotten Dr. W. R and the distinction which he applies to 
himself is quite reasonable and inoffensive. 

I cannot avoid dwelling awhile on the two noble doctors in Macbeth and 
King Lear, though many have already spoken of them in medical addresses. 
*One delivers a speech among the most beautiful in the bard's plays, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

For some reason Lear’s medical* attendant is styled a "physician,” 
Macbeth's " a doctor of physic.” Lear's is made the more successful of 
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iihe two. Of course there is no question of histor/ in Kin^'Lear. In the 
days of Britisli kin^s there was no such thing as a King of France, and 
absolutely no political honiologue to a Duke of Burgundy* Nor did 
Shakespeare create this physician to typify the medicine man of ancient 
Celtic Europe. Such a task was beyond his knowledge and power even if 
suited for dramatic treatment. Shakespeare clearly makes Learns physician 
like to a doctor of his own times. It seems to me that the reason why 
Lear’s doctor is made better than Macbeth’s is purely dramatic and not a 
direct way, independent of the plot, demonstrating that one doctor of 
repute may be more skilled than another in closing the eye of anguish and 
ininistering to a mind diseased. Shakespeare felt that want to see the 
deeply-wronged Lear kindly treated, whilst dramatic morality 'demands 
that Macbeth’s doctor should remind the usurper that our profession can- 
not cure guilty consciences. 

Cordelia consults the physician about her sire’s delirium : 

What can man’s wisdom 
In the restoring his bereaved sense f 
He that helps him take all my outward worth. 

She did not run her court physician on club principles. He was worthy 
of his hire in her generous opinion. His reply is a fine speech : 

There is means Madam : * 

Our foster-nurse of Nature is repose, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 

* Are many simples operative, whose power 

Will close the eye of anguish. 

Like one of our past Presidents, Mr. Knowsley Thornton, he believed in 
narcotics in treatment. Though medicinal herbs were called “siqiples,” 
the mixtures made up from them were highly complicated. Still less can 
we apply such a term to tlie narcotics and hypnotics of to-day. I have 
closed the eye of anguish with diethyl-sulfone-methy-ethyl-methane, and 
find it sometimes superior to dimethyl-methane-diethyl-sulphone. Trional 
and sulphoual certainly sound better. A more serious matter in respect to 
the very nnsimple nature of modern chemical compounds is that multipli- 
city of synonyms just indicated. We hear of inquiries as to tiying the 
effects of a little analgesine or even some phenazone on a patient who 
cannot tolerate antipyrin. 

Lear’s physician gets his patient to sleep. Afterwards, he wakes the 
King so that the old man may see that his beloved, misunderstood 
daughter is tending him. The doctor prescribes music, perferring it 
apparently to brandy and milk, or a new patent food. Anyhow, the rest 
lias restored Lear’s faculties. I am a very foolish fond old man, fourscore 
and upward, not an hour more nor less,” says the King. The doctor has 
succeeded. 

Macbeth’s medical adviser has a patient who has incited her husband to 
.murder his guest. She is supposed to be sinking) just like the grand 
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craBpirator, Abbot of Westminister ” in Richard the Second, from “ clog 
of conscience and sour melancholy.” The doctor deliberately tells Macbeth 

that his wife is not so sick as she is troubled with thick... coming 

fancies, that keep her from her rest.” The usmper replies, " Cure her of 
that,” and makes a well-known, speech. Several purely medical critics con- 
sider that the doctor is meant to show want of .tact when he says Therein' 
the patient must minister to himself.” I believe, however, that a purely 
dramatic and moral idea runs through this consultation. There must be 
no help for the wicked— nothing but cai-e, ruin, and death for the guilty 
cpuple. . Just as the doctor, among o^her characters, must comfort Lear, 
who deserved to be comforted, so he must fail to comfort Macbeth and his. 
wife, who had forfeited the sympathies of humanity. From our point of, 
view no doubt the doctor was unwise in saying that “ therein the patient, 
must minister to himself.” Such a remark offends people, and it is natural 
that Macbeth should reply, " Throw physic to the dogs !” We know how 
a patient ministers to himself; in respect to so material an act as making 
his own poultice. But 1 believe that this was not Shakespeare’s idea. 
He meant that the doctor, like the usurper’s officers and men, could not 
ward off the pangs of conscience and the coming rnin of the King and 
Queen. The apparently tactless remark was meant to be conscience 
speaking through the doctor's mouth, and conscience is not supposed to' 
poss^ the tact of a Court physician. 

Later remarks of Macbeth to his physician simply imply desperation. 
If he could cure Scotland by physic, the usurper would applaud hjni to the 
very echo that should applaud again. But Macbeth was not criticising 
physic ; he knew that his country could only be cured by being purged of 
himself, its real disease. 

Let us mark that Timon of Athens, another desperate man abuses 
doctors when he says to the thieves : 

Tet thanks I must you con, 

That you are thieves profess’d that you work not 
In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 

Trust not the physician ; 

* His antidotes are pobon, and he says 

. M^re than you rob. 

1 ■ 

No reader oi hakespeare thinks that our profession is here attacked. 
The passage is i int to show the blindness of judgment bred by disappoint- 
ment. The U8^ f the doctor for dramatic purposes is evident here and 
nearly, though not quite, as evident in Macbeth, In neither is there any 
satire directed against medicine. 

- There is ali^ an English doctor in Macbeth, In a passage which always 
puts me in mind of our clinical evenings he relates to the Scottish exiles 
Jhow Edvfard the Confessor cures the “ king evil 
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There are a crew of wrefcched eonla 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch 
Such sanctity has hoaven given his hand^ 

They presently amend. 

Prince Malcolm adds : 

Strangely-visited people. 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye^ 

The mere despair ef surgery, he cures. 

' Here the Bard is really glorifying Edward the Confessor, the last 
Englishman by family who ever sat on the throne. Then follows a remark 
which simply means that the rulers of England in Shakespeare e time 
clearly had sanction from Heaven as well as from earth : 

...... Tis flpoken. 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 

The doctor is made a prophet to play np to the loyalty of an andience 
already loyal to ‘‘ Eliza and our James,” and to make those sovereigns 
figure as Heaven-sent successors to national hero whose memory was 
deeply revered, 

Shakespeare never meant to hold np this English doctor to riclicule 
because he admitted that scrofula was the mere (complete) despair of sur- 
gery. It remained so till very recent days, and some of its forms still 

convince the great assay of Jirt.” Cancer and certain other diseases still 
defy us. Let us study them all the more earnestly. Like the watchman 
ill Romeo and Miet^ we see the ground whereon these woes do lie ; but 
the true ground of all these piteous woes we cannot without circumstance 
descry.” We much watch hard cases, and the Medical Society does so. 

Strangely visited people pitiful to the eye,” are what we collect for 

our clinical evenings. Our aim is that they should be no longer pitiful to 
the eye, and that their visitation should not remain strange, but» be made 
easy to understand and overcome. Do we succeed ? We can say, Yes I 
Let us look at the records of the Society twenty years ago. Cases were 
. written about which nobody would bring forward now, for we all under- 
stand much more about them. Sufficient information is to be found in cur 
textbooks. 

Cornelius, the physician in Cymheline, is placed in an entirely favourable 
light. But just as the Bard did not create the two doctors in Macbeth in 
order to satirise medicine, so he did not mean Cornelius to glorify our pro- 
fession. The character is part of the dramatic machinery devised to 
protect Imogen against her enemies. Dr. Butts, an historical personage, is 
not represented in his professional capacity in Henry YHL Dr. Caius is 
held up to ridicule, but as a comic foreigner, an elderly wooer, not as a 
doctor. 

la AW$ Wdl that Ends Well the court physicians fail to cure the King of 
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France’s thoracic fistula, but the plot turns on the success of the heroine 
who uses a remedy introduced by a deceased doctor—her own father. 
It would be interesting to know how the fistula was closed. Helen’s 
“receipt” seemed, according to Boccacio, to be purely herbal {polveredi 
eerie erbe utile a queUa infermita\^ so that there was no drainage, still less 
excision of a rib. In the original story^ we distinctly told that the 
fistula (JUtola) was thoracic {ne petto). * 

Shakespeare's attitude to surgery now claims our attention. The surgeon 
held a very low social position m the sixteenth century. He is sent for in 
PLomeo md Juliet and in Othello. In Twelfth Night Sir Toby Belch says : 
“Sot, did'st see Dick surgeon, sot ? Nowhere is the surgeon exalted, yet 
there are numerous allusions to surgery, and much of the general wisdom 
in Shakespeare's plays especially applies to surgery. Often is the surgeon 
like the captive Bichard IT, a sworn brother to grim necessity. We must 
be prompt when surgical interference is clearly indicated. “ Our doubts 
are traitors, .and make us lose the good we oft might win by fearing to 
attempt,” as Luico says in Measure for Measure. “Present” or immediate 
surgical assistance must often be administered, like “ Prsent medicine ” 
in King John's case, “ or overthrow incurable ensues.” Like Bichard III, 
we have heard that “ fearful (that is, timid) commenting is laden servitor 
to dull delay,” which is dangerous when wc have haemorrhage or strangu- 
latec^ hernia to deal with. On the other hand, the surgeon must not trust 
too much in novelties. They soon come to his hearing, as in the wise of 
Bichard II ; for York asks John of Gaunt : “ Where doth the world 
thrust forth a vanity (so it be new, there's no respect how vile) that is not 
quickly buzz'd into his ears ?'' Too many novelties prove to be devoid of 
the merit of originality. What seems new is too often iissumed to be new 
without scrutiny, so deeply does any apparent innovation fascinate us. 
“All, with one consent,” says Ulysses, “praise new born gawds, though 
they are made and moulded of things past.” 

We must not forget that the fame of a surgeon may sanction a novelty 
on insufiicieut grounds* An able operator is naturally admired. His 
followers imitate him in the operating theatre, where he is probably their 
superior. They usually go a step further and support his practical work 
on the ground of scientific theories which have never entered his head. 
£[e is in the postition of Antonio and Sebastian in the Tempest^ when they 
say, in respect to their conspiracy : 

For all the rest, 

Theyll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 

They’ll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

^ Hence, when the “business” is the drying of the peritoneum with 
.sponges, his disciples find that sponging is the best means of avoiding sepsis. 
When the drainage tube is said by the great operator to “ befit the hour,” 
forthwith that appliance is found, on scientific evidence, to be an absolute 
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neetearit^ sis a guard against deadly ^nna. Thenooinesi a gentleilsad vfad* 
pra^ises flasluDg of the peritoneam with saline solution. At once experi- 
menters demonstrate tliat the drainage tube is a dangerous conveyor of 
sepsis, and that it is the bounden duty of every surgeon to reject it and ' 
adopt the new practice. Those who will not take suggestion as a cat laps^ 
milk are “ but as the cuckoo is in June, heard, not regarded/’ as Henry IV < 
said when he scolded his son. 

A surgical Ulysses is justified in being shy about enthusiasm for new 
operations, especially when he knows that the knife can be dispensed with.' 
He rightly condemns those who tax our policy and call it cowardice ; 
count wisdom as no meml>or of the war ; forestall prescience and esteem^ 
no act but that of hand.*' Novel operative measures as reported too often 
lack after-histories. “ Striving to better, oft we mar what's well/' says 
Albany ; and when his wife protests, he adds, “ Well well, the event 
in Goneril’s case ^Hhe event” or after-history was disastrous, but Shake- 
speare did not omit to include it in his report. 

In the recognised fields of operative surgery, however, we cannot have 
too much courage, experience, and practice. Surgical cowardice is far 
worse than over-zeal for surgical innovations. While we must not let our 
surgical instincts induce our reason to argue in favour of operating when 
we are not sure that the ciise may not do without it, we at the same time 
must never allow timidity to urge us to refrain from the knife wh(^ we 
know that it offers the patient the best chance of recovery. We must be 
specially brave and conscientious in this respect when the case is specially 
dangerous, otherwise a fatal termination, should we decline to operate, may 
be a greater opprobrium than death following an operation which we 
know to be our duty. As Greig Smith most righteously taught, we must 
try to save other people’s lives even if we ruin our own statistics, otherwise 
those statistics will come under Touchstone’s “ lie circumstantial.” Of 
all the wonders that I yet have heard, it seems to me most strange that 
men should fear,” said Csesar. This certainly should apply to operating. 
Custom will make it in us a property of easiness, till we become less and 
^less like the gravedigger in Hamlei, to whom Horatio applied this expres- 
sion. 

. These observations on surgery refer to the surgeon in abstract Thcjr 
demonstrate sources of error ineradicable from human nature. There can 
be no individual surgeon of experience who has never placed in a new 
operation or in the teaching of others confidence which has proved to be 
ill-founded, and who has never wished that an operation which he has 
been obliged to perform under desperate circumstances had not fallen to 
his lot. Who calls out on pride that can therein tax any private party 1” 
says Jacques. As with satires on pride, so it is with criticism on the 
inherent weaknesses of man as a surgeon. Such criticism taxes,” that 
is to say condemns, no “ private party,” no individual surgeon. It coh- 
cerns us all, and so we must never cease to strive alike against the abuse 
of our zeal and the promptings of our fear. 
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liet tiB turn now to*otir library. Prospero said, My library was duke^ 
dom large euougli,’’ and certainly Dr. Allchin^ our retiring Librarian, has 
niled bis duchy well. Like Shakespeare we do not rely too much on 
books. lago complains that Casaio only knows the bookish theoric, mere 
prattle without practice. Biron, in Lovers Labtm^s Zosty carefully distin- 
guishes between study and books : 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun^ 

That will not be.^eep search'd with saucy looks ; 

Small have continual plodders ever won. 

Save base authority from others’ books. 

' We certainly all agree with Biron. Compared with personal observa- 
tion — 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 

And therefore, finding barren practiser^ 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil. 

We go further than Biron meant, we study men as well as women. 
Our fellow-creatures are the books, the arts, the academes that show, con- 
tain, and nourish all the world. We also investigate morbid structures 
and post-mortem appearances. As Northumberland says on hearing the 
rumour of Bolingbroke’s return, “ Even through the hollow eyes of death 
1 spy life peering,” an expression which recalls to our minds 7iec silet 
morSy^ the beautiful motto of a sister society, the Pathological. Books are 
a means, not an end. Yet means are wanted and we have a fine stock. A 
good clinical report is like a good picture, ^ it tutors Nature ; artificial 
strife lives in these touches, livelier than life,” as the poet in Timm of 
Athens retaarks. A certain amount of experience renders authorship al- 
most a duty. “ The fire V the flint shows not till it be struck,” and the 
experience of an earnest worker may never show beyond the limits of his 
practice or his hospital till it is committed to paper. 

This duty of making public all useful medical knowledge leads us to 
think of the most prouiiueut features of our Society, our papers, and our 
discussions. We all feel as Ulysses did when he upbraided Achilles for 
not coming to the meetings of the Grecian heroes, where the discussions, 
we must admit, were of more general interest than ours : 

' No man is the lord of any thing 
(Though in and of him theVe be much consistiog} 

Till he communicate his parts to others ; 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Where they’re extended. 

Most assuredly no man can feel that his knowledge and experience are 
of any definite value for the relief of disease or for the advancement of 
science until he communicates them to others, as he can do at our meetings, 
andsees.what reception mr. "applause” is accorded .to them here where 
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tbey are made public or "extended.” Good papers are baaed on observa- 
tiou and experience, “ set in a notebook, learned and conn’d by rote,” like 
Cassius’s faults or a neurotic patient’s account of his own syraptoms. As 
Antonio says in The Two Oentlemen of Verona (one of whom was not a 
gentleman), Experience is by industry achieved and perfected by the 
swift course of time.” Once that experience is gained, the writing of a 
paper becomes easy, for we write best about what we know best, and 
'therefore like best. *‘No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en,” says 
Tranio in The Taming of the Shrew^ and “ to business that we love we rise 
betime and go to’t with delight,” like Mark Antony. The great advantage 
of a society like ours is, as, 1 have already observed, that it obliges us to 
confine our observations to matters about which we have some knowledge 
and experience. Never, I trust, do we forget that we should all listen a 
great deal more than we speak and write, so that we may profit by the 
collective knowledge and experience of the multitude of consellors in the 
Society. Like Gloster, our younger colleagues must not be easily won to 
our requests for papers. Nevertheless they too should communicate their 
parts to others after they have learnt here how to do it. Parolles in AlVs 
Well that Ends Well says to Helena when she defends spiusterhood, that 
to speak on the part of single life “ is to accuse your mothers, which is 
most infallible disobedience.” On the same principle, for our junior 
brethern to speak in favour of abstention from papers, and to defer itfdefi- 
nitely their maiden speeches is to accuse their e]dei*s, which we cannot but 
think most infallible disobedience.” Of a junior amongst us we may 
say, as was said of Proteus’s proposed travels, that it “ would be great 
impeachment to his age in having” — read no papers — “in his youth.” 

Good paper cannot always be free from justifiable criticism, which none 
the less may offend those of an opposite opinion. Yet Goueril spoke 
truth when she said, “All’s not ofience that indiscretion finds and 
dotage terms so.” We all, even if still young, tend to dote on our owii 
conclusions and theories, and never like to find them supplanted, bnt they 
must in their turn give way to others, just as they once supplanted earlier 
teaching. Even an apologetic sentence to tliis effect, in a new paper, only 
irritates us, just as the King deeply ofiended Hamlet by reminding him 
that if he had lost his father, “ that father lost, lost his.” As Mephisto^ 
pheles says to the medical students in Goethe’s Faust : 

Grail, theurer Freund^ ist alle Tbeorie 

Und grun des Lebens goldner Baum. 

In truth every theory is born old and grey, and life is over young and 
green. Let us not think that our own theories are immortal, but let us 
rather imitate the modesty of Hr. Samuel West, who concluded his third 
Lettaomiau Lecture with the following words : “ On a subject so full of 
dijfficult and contentious questions I cannot expect that my views will 
commend themselves to all. Yet defined opinions challenge criticism, and 
criticism tends to advance knowledge/^ We all know well Dr. West, like 



and tin Medktd 8a^* - %tt1 

Bu<d(;in|fhat];i; {eft notlUng fitting for his purjpose imtouehed or alighUy 
handlod in debate. 

In reference to another^ our Transactiotn show that we alwa3rs speak 
brotherly of him,^ not in the spirit of Oliver who wanted his brother 
Orland'sneck to be broken. The tiuth wo speak never seems to lack 
gentleness, nor time to speak it in ; in short, we are more polite than my 
lord Sebastian. Nevertheless, we may chide away a friend by opening 
his eyes to an error, just as Prince Arthur chid away a friend when, on the 
contrary, his eyes were in danger of being ])ut out. 

Closely associated, both in a literary and a scientific sense, with the 
preparation of papers is the question how far we can rely on foreign 
authorities Wc can understand our own teachers, and we know how 
much weight can be attached to the opinion of a living British authority 
as w'e can easily become acquainted with tlie man, we can judge of him 
by bis appointments, and he communicates his ideas in our own tongue. 
The same is not the case with the author of a foreign monograph or 
clinical sketch, the value of wliich it i» important to estimate before 
we quote it. Foreign opinions should never be taken from a tianaJatiou 
In abstract. We musi translate the original, or iuduce a friend who knows 
the language to translate it for use. In short, owing to the excellent work 
done abroad “ the tongues," as Shakespeaie would say, are indispensable. 
Pon Jpedro, in Mwh Ado Abo^it Noththg^ .is mes Beatiice that Benedick 
^^^hath the tongue," an accomplishment soiully advantageous to a Uenais- 
/ sance gallant, but a necessity to us who write papeis for the Society. 
Our last volmiine shows that we own our indebtedness to the foieigner. 
It is indeed meet that we should do so. Tlie fellows of our Society are not 
in the habit of quoting without ackuo\\ledgiuent. Let us remember a 
significant scene in The Two Gentlemen of Verom. Valentine enters a 
forest "on thq^ frontiers of maiitua," whcio "certain outlaws" make him 
stand and deliver. He expresses a desire to join their band. One ouUaw 
says, "Have you the tongues?" Valentine's reply being in the affirmative, 
another robber exclaims enthusiastically, "This fellow were a kiug for 
our wild faction." We know only too well that "certaiu outlaws" of 
literature, known as plagiarists, make free use of foreign authors without 
be|Dg too ready to acknowledge thorn. But I do not think that any Fel- 
lows of our Society belong to that " wild faction." 

There is another advantage in a Society like the Medical. It teaches 
^Ua command and management. We have a President and Council to 
govern us, for 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this^contro, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

4^ Inslsture, course, proportion, season, form, 

' Ofioe and custom, in all line of order. 

^What with our council we have done," as Bicbard II says, we all 



Shait^dfe 

^ Q<»MHi)»ei ft «pe«(«!U7 Ai4iw<i^«4 gentlwuftkfttAigftAWl^ll^ 

''Dnr nMttvni. This wadofi WM ^lu faVtmreA by Ste BMsfAliAiit.’' 

'^ft iftfty ftwure him, as the Lorda aesared iha King of I'ltaftfle in AfF» WAt 
tfutt Endt W«U, that "our hearta receive your waniDgn’’ !^tQl«ater'i| 
heart in King Ltar conducted itaelf ill in the face of difficnltiaft 

Hi« flaw’d haarW 

Alack ; took weak the conflict to support U- 
« Twixt two exttemes of passion— joy and grief 

Burst smilingly* 

Yet Lotaon^s recent statistics of ‘Wounds of tke heart* show that iti ptos0| 
if not in poetry, that organ stands a great deal, and will even allow 
needles to be thrust into it and then pulled out by the surgeon. Bflreiil 
Fortune, as Antonio would say, shows herself more kind than la W 
custom. 

tn conclusion, if we ever feel momentary doubts about the real value 
t>f our Society, and if others ask what good is to be got out of papeta 
and discussions, it must be remembered that such a sentiment is unwhole^ 
eome and akin to the thought that all medical research and progreal is 
an illusion. It is a senUment pardonable in Macbeth and Timon ot 
Athens when driven to desperation, but unworthy of sober-minded 
iloctora. Contempt,’’ says Cailyle, **is a dangerous element to sport in ; 
a deadly one if we habitually live in it.” What though there seem but 
little in auy one paper or disonssion, what if even the method for healing 
the sick* which it advocates should prove less satisfactory on further trial 
than its author expected ? What if a weighty scientiho monograph show 
but little, considering tho time and labour spent on its preparation! ^0 
same objection applies to the clinical and surgical labour and to the miorcMh 
wspio and laboratory work which these productions feMfully 

same objection has been raised in regard to all gmt eflorts* iig 
Agamemnon says : 

* » The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Falls in thf promised Urgoness Why, then 

Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our works } 

Ami call them shames, which are, indeed, naught else 
But the proftractive tHals of great Jove 
To find persisUre oonstanoy m men 7 

In the reproof of chance,” adds Nestor, lies the true proof of metk.’’' 
^ Wise men,” says Queen Margaret of Lancaster, *^ne’er sit and wait thofar 
}dSB, but cheerily seek how to redrees their harms.” If a colleagag hS|l| 
^ 10 W us better results and demUnstmte any aoientifie error we have j|iad% 
^et m thank him and cheerily eeefc the sources ol the faltades whidb We 
jfl^dedos. Then it shall go hasd, as Shyloek would say, but Wf'lliP, 
r the instruction. 



dt ttWHf woyk. T$,petf^ and diacusaions in^e us articulate, as C^irlyle 
%^Uld eiior» important researches so beneficial to science and 

Ihamajaitijr, Hatters of detail may seem tedious, but '^most matters point 
to tUik ends,’’ as Ferdinand in the Tempest was bound to admit We feel, 
wliets labouring for our liege lady Medicine, as he felt when working for 
bia Miranda. For my own part, ^Hhe mistress which I serve qukkens 
what’s dead, and makes my labours pleasmes.” 

liVe who make up the Medical Society are memb^ of an essentially 
Ikti^ profession, and while we remain in our pnmo let^us do oui best here 
aOtjiwdy* For age, like infancy, is mostly passive, oi, as Edgar reminds 
US in JKinff £ear : 


Men must endure 

Hieir going henc^e, even as tbeir oomtug hither , 
^ KirBNBss 18 all. 


Notbis akd JRKrFusifCSS. 


> JHctirp of the Mev» John Ward^ A M , Vitar of Bitatford’^tm^Awm^ extend- 
ing firom 1648 to 1679. The Society’s Library possesses a copy of the same, 
printed and published by Colburn of Gieat Marlborough Stioet in 1839 
(lohg Out of print). Mr. Sidney Tree’s valuable work, just published, 
IhloWB much light on Shakespeare’s liter associations with Stratford. 
4 qu’ily a de fftcheux auprds des grands, e’est que, quaud ils vieunent k 

dire malades, ils veulent absolment que leurs mOdecins les guOiisseut” 
Xus XMado Imaginaire, Act ii, Scene 6. ^ Bi itish Mbdioal Journal, vol u, 
188^^ 1103. Arthur Creswell Kich, M B Lond , died in May, 1888, 
\ iK obituary notice will be found in the Journal, vol i, lbS8, p. 1091. 
|!'d0 not know what has become of the copy of Eivenus’s book which 
achibdus this remarkable epigram. I Bu<4i>ect that Dr Bich modified the 
spelling, which (except voyce” for ^ voice ”) seems too modern for 1663, 
lUch was for several years special Liveroool correspondent to the J onU- 


MAt. ^ Boccaccio, Decameron, giorn. in, Nov 9, MLartmell’s edition, 1762. 
* Beocaocio, loc. at Bucknill, m The Mtdvcxd Knoviledge cf BhaJtespm% 


qnoks the passage, which shows that the Italiaja author spoke of a thoracm 
iBatadm Dr, Moyes / ^^ediam and Kindred AH$ i/n the Plays of Bhed^ 
pears) tra<^ Shakespeare's version to an intermediate tale Painter, where 
i4 ii dietinctly stated that ^^the French king had a swelling m hu hrea$^ 
I whkh by reason of ill-cure was grown to be a fisMa!^ I have added 
Booeaecio’s specification that the receipt was a powder of certain 
From what I can make out, the King was probably the Daupbm 
I who was a youth of 16 in 1353 when the Decameron was published. 
i^dbiUhehadalong illness and an abscess disobarged under his 
A fiid thit his chronicler, Christine de Pisan, states that Charies 
\ri<ddy and subject to feverish attacks uU his life. All sorts of 
I %ire tmed, it appears In 1380, when he was Charles V of 
kihAftplUkiwi^tol^hargeimdhe^id wit^ Boc«r 






t do io A& Wt 

^Qte the story ebout the Dauphin^s illnese^ eo ^ hii 
ila as the particular disease ‘vtrhich Helena manaj^ed tP * Jftntviett 
hisniOAL Journal, March 11th, 18D0, p. 583. '**The Conduct d the 
Heart in the Face of Difficulties,” British Msdical Joubkal, Jancnqr 
14th, 1899, p. 85. ^ ** Bes Blessurcs du P6ricaTde et du Ooeur.” Jttfetie 
Ckmfffvey January 10th and February 10th, 1899.— .Bn«. Jfed^ Jctin# jMCay 
« 0 , im 

Af fen^toleb jjtttttttjj. 
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‘ ^EEP AND SXiEBP.PRODUCING REMEDIES. 

(Conhnned ftom p. &S2 of latf nmtberj. 

If rotiiia, as an outwork of the brain, does mirror tho 
of this origan as re^aids its blood'Circnlation, then 
bftVO evidence of its arfeint aueemia during sleej) fiom 
OjphtHalmosoopie observations of Dr. Hugblings Jaekson. 
obaervatiou< were to the efFtot that during sleep tlio optio 
woe paler, its arteiies were smaller, its veius Inrgei, and the 
^ ttolgltboii^ug paits of the rctma moie duamuo than in the wak> 
(lalvanu ition of the mvical sympathetic was found 
(V Hammond to he followed by somnolence, and also by a 
condition of the retinal vessels to that observed byi 
. )Hn|ihlihgs daokson. So that it is legitimate to infer the condU 
the omebral circulation from that of the refma Hence 
H|hi||^ direct observation, as well as fioin inference from observe* 
the retina, we may oonsidei it as established that there ' 
i^ynilh blood in the {gtenes of the biain daring the sleeping than 
r8 W |lij r tll»e waking state. 

KjjmJtj^miiia of the brain, so far as observed, being admitted 
^jffl^aWuilthnt concomitant, and also an antecedent, of sleep, 

£Lril*4^£l if ctKniilfl liP lonWrl nn/Mt ta 



i’f ' . Kv I. 

'lf9j^ only BA on^ f»f 1 ih« (>&n$$ 8 of slei^;, <»r 

j|n)t;e('(><l<*nt nnd a<'Com}mniini‘nt and noi & oauce Bt K<A^i.m 
( rt^dor to &olvo tins quobtiou we mu'!! undoratand >t# ftill Sjflwi" 
fieation. ^Up luaiu is a lar(»p or^.iu, oompo&ed of variMB 
XWS^liU ftiKaktii", <vf tlie cortex, o( the wlnio subsfaiitic 
from tho 001 If v aiirl orv up^ in^ ilh muldloj, and oi tbe tAlo 

Wse. W))ort wo «j)oaL of iiim»miH ol the biaio, do 
».n«)ennm of tho whole hrain or of some of ifs paits? It ttinat 
romoinbe^cd tliat diieot obsenatum oi ceitbi u ansemia ha» 
confine d <n Hit sui Ktoe or ooitov. N<» observaitioa has booo Of 
coold be made ol the coni i.d oi the b*if»al parts The conditi(^)a 
of cMio'jJi'ioD (d lhe'»e I'lttd^i coulfl t)nl\ be inieiud from tha 
Btato of Iho oeneui oiioiilatioii, oi ol tijo enculatum of otbdt 
parts than tlu bi \ n. 

Duiliam, b(sido« aettially obsomus^ tbe state of tbe ehcuUiioti 
of the cot ft } oi the biain, aiade otboi exponmenib tvlaeh lod 
to a similai coiudusum as legaids tbe whole biain. Tbits hp 
tied the jwj;«lai \ejns, and tlu k suits of venous fitasiS^ llw 
produced w<ie ijuite flifleioiiit liom tbe phenomena of ^|e0p 
propel Ibit wlitn be ]igatuie<! tlu euotid aitrneii he prodijtcbd 
an aiti^ieial aiunmia ol the brain and this was eoincident with 
a etaiditioii which was siinila) to ininial sltcp. Five yeati 
before Umham, in isr)*), Fleming had tiud the expevimeiiit if 
eompussing toe i iioiulti on hnu tlf and some ot his fiieuds 
and the lesult in thut> stvoiui'* vl<n tlu puhation had anH*?ely 
disappe u(d, was soli hnmmine in tin ( u-,, a sense of 
Jing stt-abng ovei the whole bod>, and ‘?u} 1 1 um-iion ol eonjiptptp 
imcomeiousnoss/* which eontinmd so long as the piessnre was 
inumtained. f'ouard (\numo, oi N^w ^oik, in IBSiJ, oom- 


pie$*sed tlu <aiotils of a man snfibi mg horn acute mahia of a 
violent and pu>tia<ted eh. laiiei, with the lesult that 'Mbe mau^S 
eriM and shnggks < ea-cd in a few moments, and bewail led 
Icdy wheie he at onec ft 11 into a peaceful slecp/^ Tbe depise^Sto 
ol ibo foutenelle and tbe small in ‘^s of it'- pulse-wave^ of inlStahli 
during sleep, ftnnisli another good proof of tlic condition of 
ouculttfion of the whole biain in that state. ^ ^ 

Dr. liconai J ililFs more hccuiate leoeiit experiments 

epbygmometer of his own device, have confirmed the 
i«]) of m tonal piessurc Jnnng sleep. And though 



, 4 |p|»W»/* •*th(i<. Biiofa »iWwH k o 0 nflj«Bftto»y o? 

tljal^ k dcoamoncd by ^er<^bral Hnajmm, 01^ 

ejwmuiattou it bocamo«i evuUnt that tha fall of flio art^iial 
IS co0coroiUat with blotp 1 at U pi lima that it js the 
^Utjse slef^p. Fjom pei^oiul oWrva lions made iiiom houi to 
h00ir thtons^houl the day it his Im ome clear lint tlw tall pf 
^ pressnuM®* uivainbly asso ntfd with w 11 ruth and lesb 

ifli the hoiirontal postuic * Lvon in the Mtlin^ ptstuie bu<h a 
iali may oooui J>iv(n the <oiuii(ions ( 1 icst and \v ninth Moie* 
bvet when awahe lu flu uuiniin*: (lu fill <►! pu^ uuj is m 
^reat as whm Ivuia; f-ht py it tint *> to f \) so lotuj ns 

thesuhjfil leinaui <]uul ind in tlu i niinlKiit postun ‘'This 
benig’so d IS not nossibh^to asnibi 1 u tan alion ot bleep eliiittl> 
to the fall of pitsMU* 

A.11 this IS admit Ltd, ind still Ih iiet lemains tint the liU 
of altetJ d piesstut, witiuiit heiup* i Innl c uin , vs m essential 
O^ucnmitant <>) tm detinn^ stih Niliuil blen hisnothe^ep 
ob^etved fo tile plue wliti il is i iidilnn is u uitiiv nid it n 
iudeeed whue this oondition 1 I » aii^’fat ah mt ]^ow wlntis 
the piopn iiitnpieLitum of thn I dl of irtniil jussun^ aM 
l*ej(fauls the ae f ml stale ol tlu eirei 'ilum ui tin hniii ^ It ein 
only mean slow flow ol blood tin h it-» uUnnf* ml les 

and noe Ssmily slow iUnv thion^h ilu veins trp I the vohimo 
ti$ the cueuldin^^ fliad h»ss in tli d cpin^ than m the* w'lkuiji^ 
aiatn^ Dneel e»hs<ivation , m» tu n llu> j>o, seem t> point 
in tills diuetiou Bat tin se diieel hsnv iti >us \vu< nv lele nnelu 
ODiuiitions in whieh the pif ssme of llu ttmospiu it, could not be 
Completely exelndt I l]ven ni Ih* eafc ot iniinis with open 
fonte^nelles these lat^ei aie yielding ‘^tiuctuies and ean he cosily 
pressed upon by the atmospheie whe ii the eoutents ot the ci inmm 
iKUndprevp a dnnmutum of \olumo ti lu whale vei e luse 
The qu{‘:itioii, theietene*, liib h?eii iiised that < nistitnted as the 
i<i, praetieally inoompussihU, could the volume of the 
total Mood withm it be dimini^ud without piodnoinjy a vacuum 


Com^ivberey but where that vacinim could possibly be ^ Tndeed * 
is no plaee^ toi such a vaeuum Henco it la aigued that 
au«0mm> it we ie<» ud thu a*? a dimiimtioDi in the tot d 
of blood in the bram cannot exist to any extent The 
theieforcy of lh< exi&ituee of ailtml amrnm wiVb 




pis Aceordin^^ to C^ppio ’ 

^iiipetisated by congrestion of the pial vessels, Jiud 
lifieratioa of the normal pressure on the cerebral aur 
^^?:|)ansive to a compr^issive force/^ According to 
ijof the Johns Hopkins University, "the aujBiuia of 
!'k eounterbalanood by the dilatation of the vessels «tt,; 
the team." ■ _ 

J?rof. Bradbury is more inclined to agree with Capjjin 
Sijritb Howell, though he thinks that probably both 
Ijy^ssels (basal and pial) are involved* " In either case/^ 
a smaller amount of blood passes through the oerebr'al 
a given interval of time and this is in reality the 
factor* And although I cannot regard a fall in blood-tpr^|^^? 
5^ ,the primary causal faefein* of sleep, yet the 
jof nutriment thus produced must exert a depressing 
ipn the metabolism of the cerebral colls and aid in 

inducing, sleep/^ > 

S/j&ut is there not a such a thing as considerable depbtion.6f^i^^| 
ptracvanial fluid contents ? We may open the carotid ,arte^i;i^'^^| 
JliguW veins at the same time, and this would certainly 
‘the qu^intity of blood within the cranium. Is there any;t^jt^ 3 ^| 
.pyioduced in such a case ? J^hysically no vnenum can be 
|lVhat thou becomes of the incompressible cranium^ 
jkelUc-Mnnro doctrine of the incomx>rcssibility of the brain a^4;ijH| 
i^nstant volume of the cerebral ooutonis ? Wc know 
adult cranium adapts itself to the shape and size of 
the shape and size have undergone alterations from 

it docs in process of time. Can it do so so rap|||p^® 
i^ould.be necessary to meet the ^Oquirements of every 
y.’ Is there no other compensating process than dUatetionjI^^Mj 
,;|>5al and basal vessels ? The withdrawal of blood 'from: 

^^nring sleep cannot be vcjy considerable, and may 
'.^d^afced by the greater fulness of the lymph spa^s, 

'^Idch have been shown to comm 
P^|i''Other ? The very fact of "slowing . of the 
&|i^iies'.^nd capillaries would'’Iead to, greater. 

.lysmph spacei^, ; and ^ tlW; , 


p j \ (» iPr^^rf/f*. f » 0 {| 

^ittt t)t<i1i 8^tiii|i for wntiKioa* n-ttuWnj^ the <;6nAian(*]r of 
VOkpft't* livT the wlmle l«.iui Th( «• Mtcir hilnt^fjof llji0 lymph 
mil lukv«*, (iIuoikUcHI ii^litl MiiUH^ps, llie cflVpt of fnr* 

llW'r (Hrt|i|>itwMiija( tho vt'. <ls ni<l u 1 xlm** tlie* nKuiatuHi, aufl 

tlrttB (iiVoimg tho ponmt^ out >1 m »i«* .iiid m vu Juuph mto 
thf spncos but fill , \\i Ibnik, i i touduy plunomdjou, tho 
prlirtni^ b(nu» tla itt tulitioii o( tl nmilUifii 

Whut I < tin c ui ->0 of tills pviin u v at ud iti m <' '| hn liaj 
attiSWnoil b> whit is known i (Ik \ i ino<oi iIiku o( ‘■luji, n. 
OOiduii^ to wb fli tb< (ill ol liftin' ji siia d diu ioiIk (iiii>uc 
(Intm;* the w il ni<> stiti ol (in \ is not )i ( ntii sanili 1 in Ihe 
modullj obloiijj it 1, ivbii h < uitiol il i is im * u lunvi i o( (ho 
^rholv bodx 'I’in tiU,ni o( tin \ >-mo(<H i ntu |s utpposal 

to bo iiuliui 1 b\ (h (fii (d it UI II lining td sinsnu impultoa 
dunuA lb( d ’ 's iitivifv I hi I 1 , i 1m pixliui iiik\ pussor 
indkiipn]) Koiisliut i\ i( niii( of (|n ((tutu 'Wlieu 
|1># COmtiP 1 (xhiudid tin I mi oi hi blool-vi sil) ulivd^tlie 
aitothil pussuu I illd, (111 b t I I .111 s uiiniu, iiiiil Hli*ep 
oumti ” Hut IS liion <l Hill 1 hs^uK)«,i iphii d )»i i mu nts, 
A«t alroul} siin, lnv( jn >vid Hut t i till li utn il jusbyr*. 
may Iw biouAiit ibmii duiiii_ till \ ' ui > i Ul (hi visj-ruotot 
theory, i( ii.u t bt‘ idmiKid, < in.' l>i(.ll in Hint, (<« the 
OOdinuMUt ol ship 

Wliilo Viof 11 mill idlius () '! \ is()-m i(oi, is tho truo, 

Lheoiy ot slup, u luliiM Hu dnnii lud iipj ly ol blood to the 
btJUt, ottiiv to I iiliyition oi toiu t (111 V iso-motii iiritioand 
tho tail of 'fimu I iitnul pusMiii tliueby piodund, as tho 
itnWfdiati and ]>ii -nn II. ui tnisi ol Kip, li 1. is uiodilud the 
theoirjRolu 1 touto>,ii/( (wiiol'ui iuctiHs as lontiilmtoiy to 
li!h(t&&tnO(.it(l, uauailj, 1 a iliiiuuuliini ol untalulity of luge 
pmtlftOti of the imiliv ciusod ()) hii m , and ^ \ohintuv with, 
irawal of wn OIJ 'uul montd shmuli uuoiviu iiitlii piipii itions 
forsliop. The pmodirity of sKi | is luonutid 1< i by the fact 
jf tho ihytbmii lo^s uul usump' h oi tone li^ tho \ iio-motor 


:^|gilr(v W ikuK* is dui pailU to til iioovpiy ol iiufcibility of 
aftoi lost, but <huil} ti tht nupmiiitid How of blood 
(ii|'0ke hratu th%t follov'i upon thi cousliicttun ot the oulaueous 
n^tll frona tho rtooverod tone of tiu vaso-inntor cinljo 
A !|^ bo lemembeii d, howt \u tint, dm mg the waking slate 



* iTl|HW<> t« ftitigtt# ln<»t only djf ^f4» yiiW^ttiDtoir vmDni^i|ipi|¥\'Pi 
llrKoie Iwly. 1?ht‘ vuf^o-motor CttUirt* bttfc V4iy |#i I 
the Hmiy^r Uaa ol the ie«t of thr hotly njOitiiitjjjf WjKi 
the causation ot sUh p If theie had en no UtSflfii^e Ihntil #ixl|i^ 
have Wn notutesfliiy ior aloep* The tunrtion of sloop kil 
balmy bit ssm - Muf I n U ui< \ swt r t usl orei /* as ^^mUi j[0.Hoj|^^ 
bath/' m '^tlucf noun Ini in Ide'b hast " Iuin l)een 
oui THi t v(i winu I iwnt in tlu wotb] Advimed scieuOO 
fAplam how it lb so I ut that it is bO h w bun louud out by 
nion **nfo n, »n common ixpiuac** 

lilt brondy spt ikiu » IS no hut said is attiion This fcittetl 
cuiMiht i in tin piitUni' toith of uuT^yfbnth iti the tortuH <3(f 
mo\cnuul At i bvin^» beunj^ h hiuto thi< o^ponJituie oif 
• illn toi it t I ipe fiom without Thw lah bo dono by 
aSbimdatini^ to d^li It >m ds <nvn mnient mituials winch can 
supply tbe nu(h I tuu^> In tins p<mn of issimiUtiou 
the disltmiton bt^wc Ji living ani nonliving beings ^Pfea 
oluuge'^ whn h n( >rm in^ the issinnhlive pi oust lure been called 
metabolHrn (ii nn // m ioX) rha/f/t), uul tln>»c b ive bcf n dwidcd 
into two < la^4is, r n timtive ind di tnictive 'Iho onstuuttV'e 
am ihQso flun„t > «lh tul m tlu <\Uinil mituul by whidh the^f 
mgwhentsol (bis in tnnl ire built up info tlu living substance^ 
it bungabMimed tlnl ht luituulbab inguduntb thecimipoftitouil 
ol whu h is simd ti t > ft or tU li mg sulisl in(*c or being Tb# 
dcbi mfuo iK tb )st tm>e which t ibe [ Ure in the i<;umilali0d 
mgridionts dtu lit mm Ixit «1ilt/td in the putt ng Ibytih 
of theeiuig) or (mi i , punlui U ilu bung Milutawc^i ok 
b0tUg Iht buaui \ ing ihm^* in i ujiw ud duoch0ia^ 
consisting in tin </u tf n A mmdiuug int > living mattcij hilVb 
lei'oived the lunu mabobe {hom av t ffpj fioX^ a 
tbelattei lung d< wnw iid (hangt on^i img m the 
ot I vn w ado uon-livnig matta iguu, have lecoivcd the n«itU^of 
kst4bi»b (bom rrr i v a ^ «md /JoXi?) \ 

It till hul onsi‘.t( 1 impU of tlu assinalatuc pioce<i»s tbr t!bll|!r 
maintumuoc of tie mliMaual lutboid any olhei undue putt{Di|t 
toith of encip> , tluu would have bun perhaps no fatigue “ 
m called Hut tlu gn it chaiaoteiutio ot all lUmg 
Coly tho putt rnsir foith of its peouhai oiu rgies, but 
4ftW mdividuab for the coiltmaalujo of tbt^rr 




iht» whkfai tft ii»tr 

iHgf* Um0^W3t h«ve tbe m of ftitigiio, nnd 

apjjliOftWe to the utticolltj)n m to tk* xm^i compl^ty^ 
hvwig l)eiugf In the Utt^ i ( itigue is i\]ttuQm ed by alt 
of which the oiffani»rn is < >mpase(I, b} ull Ihe tiasue» of 
ir^ich the oigauB aie composed, unl by all the uiul u> celU of 
iMhi^kthe tiSBuefi aie composed lu JeeJj had tluu bM» no 
iJjl^Ugne of thcttc units, theie would hive been no iatifjuo of the 
Otgaatsm at all 

Patiffue IS thus due to ov^i -action < u the part of a Iivin;iy being, 
to Wipid or too last Iniiit^, li ue in u o <. ill \i Ihi om - uimt 
))aC|ltn8 rapid abbimihtion of the uuljunf inalenal, oi as v\e ha\e 
IjtOeu^ lapid anabolic and 1 j 1 iboh haunts wion^hl in tbn 
jOiaterial by the lile-putKiplc U ili< supply olnutiieiU matenal 
liad been mexhau'-Ublt, nouM th i hi\t lutn fjtym ^ In 
Obtehoe of our I> now ledgi ol the i fmnte natui< of the hfe* 
|>rittci pie which distingmshts a hvin^ iiom a non In in<*‘ bung, 
it is itnpos^tbic to answu this cpi Inn Ji the lik ]>rinupl( is 
a foxx^e aualogous to (hi pi >s ( d j ts, (lun m UKUnii; iho 
SOii’CS of cluugCrt m ihe nutiunt in df i il spoken of ibove for the 
cdyeet of n'^Mimilation tluiemu^-t I hum cxpcndilmc oi it, and 
if so there must b( obiuMion Jind Uiuin Tin « iixnudniu xt 
i$ ftUC, IS m ulo up by the vu} p iss of mrmihtnu hIucIi 
^ twle the t^pindilnre, but thm m I 1m ixpcnJitu » l«:foi< )t is 
Ipede Up Andthudoic tvtnh il Mugle b\’jf <^11 as the 
ot life theif i- 1 dif^m, and tl\ i 
^a}te out how this lest is Inoutht 
problem of sleq ioi <ouiplex hiutuy oig im/f 1 liMiig beings 
it IS easiu, howtvu, io attack tii pioblein is icgards these 
iittter than ab Uv^ uds lowly oigmi^nw 

!Phe vaso motoi tbcoiy being f >iiid insuflicn nt, physiolcgibts 
yssi^ou the look-ou( foi some <tlur iictoi whn h mn Jit more 
i^rtftisfaetouly at count foi sleej) \i attempt aocoidingly has 
Ipade from the chemu d side, oid a beauh was duooted to 
of iobs of some essentnl i i^^udient of the Idood or tb|i 
UlOttWtion lu it of some waatc pi >du< t, duung waking, which 
I jsttottleted to pioduce sleep Pitt nkofftr und Voit dibcoverod 
that theie is greatei alMuptiou of ovjgeti duiiug the 
f the dayi and as ihue is gieatcr tunsumption 


nui^t bt i< U ll V e eouid 
ibout, \v( loulj solve the 




*(}»i ' ma 

^ ^ ^ ^ i I ^ ^ 

#>f It 4ur5%#? Immus o< udivity fectjunfflei" has pat toti% thaih^ljjr 
ilhol fcho C 1 W» i)l h\Ki\i U unpotu^fishnie^it of !«( tljia b^W 

and that si n^ i\ < li i) i>^ snncc as mhjh 'is> tho rmnt^ of tbo j^iar 
in the ussd i»h>‘ ^ i ixlsni'lnl ViUiofei went a farW^ 

and slul Ih it ‘ tl< w d uijL» si \U nvnnt unod by the vWfehi 
OHilItlion , lime till ’» i(» mull * xidonous, fakjnf? plaoo 

in ihe nu lu nhs ol tli « n h\ d njlt*it inu‘ < ^\ *in> to the cominna- 
tion of tin mil i m Itin n o\\j»ai witli tl i < uhon of the tlsMU'** 
TliOM m 1 I itioiiMi tiljiii )nlu ndflin mil up, tliCfxplosions hcooino 
^s*l>h 1 , tin n in it\ > ill m tt^oUh j»io< t si!( less, imnial operaiions 
SiUMohilmlMl v ill 1 < s iiifr^^y tin ixlnustnd and tjiUi oesit 

nirvi { 1 n > 1)11 »i 1 ih nouft i) 1 s ini]>iisn< ns fumi without^ 

and t-ifi ]) ^IK ie\pl<s/nn lu vvi mint aj, purely 

1 i)[ni>iini\ Ihn hn i o sup| oH iioin fui 

AmouiL^ tlu )i(di I it iiti) 4 »ule oi k H iholic nutaoioN 
phosisol ihe ti^ m , i piinlly of Ihi ]>i un li^Mies, Inlio acid 
IS on< * 111(1 hiMnj( liinul llul i»ns uni l\% pudennu ally in* 
yeled < mi t si q Pu>ii h is toiui t > tin eoniluiion that 
tin 4 U nmol din ot tlus kitabdii ]i>liul in the Moo{) is 
the euiM <»l ‘-hip li In howivn Ixtu found h) otUen that 

aiiifu uj injn li Ml ill t( ai id !'■ n >1 iolloN^ed by deep Tiieio 

must Invi 1)01 n, lilt I i i , soim hUio m Iheyei’s (xpeumeuts 
and hu tluoT} must till io tin jiiouihI 

ih >1 fao lb 111 a >1 U 1 j;uim hm bun nnml unin<> smec 1885 
tint 1 unmnmi m \ m * alk d id v hub >nll fioin noimsl 

nu tabi lisni ,tn un ul lit m the blood md pi duK ilio lUtOX^* 

roljimiAlmb \\< dl si p U< ins Im u bd to this mow by 

the nippo nl dm >\ n s o( H )ii bn I tin m thi 111*4 it UUUO 

there sue < mi Mil n i sr 1 t mns uhich m ml to be found iu the 
daj utiiH ludllutt vuili of tin <li> uiin ‘1 ijunlei ttjin tlmt of 
th»* nu 'it 'Him Win i UjiuIvuI nu i » in< d tint "dunilit ifca 
il.n till* 1 > t' »HiH 1 I / ‘Hif suli t uHt.' wlmli liyr ito aci'umulak* 
t\oii jiodi I d 1 1 1 'hit luiiii^ sin |i a eoHuihui* suhstjilMitf 

1 m I 1 «’ii( li h> luiuuni lun (ulu Diovnuiuls piodautt^ 
mv iVm : 

Ivolvnllistai dm , lint Unk Htd Jl( Timpluim’s 
1^0 »if‘l t'd tin uml's anind at !>> Bomliaid, UlwftMl 

,-|^u.of<'s fill I 1 Muin s do l>la) a vuiUnaniaitt paft b 1^0 
W hIudik'u oI 'luj; IJd*, t> whal k w>b “Worijc itt lilia 



JTaly Sifsp Jti^^filin. JifiO 

<'»rga'ijii«im iis intlmrtoJuMy bouml up uitK a chemical luo'ilktnjy 
UoNVU* Auunif^ the piucImN ulnch (he huooinuut^ 

iiffMio* Hurne ahun^ h) flu' lil»><i l}u> nc uitli ul thuihi 
In ih( u<l .1 Fuun oi Dnjiiluvca 

Irttlfjjuuu^ <uul nnt An utin ti v inn 1 ni I \ ^iU jinhuc 
lalij^ucaucl 1 m]) l)iuu*anmM nuii Kiuohnint in I nnul 

by tbv bnalvin* th wii Dim \ t ipn < ni 1 nn il liui- 

iujy 4c^ptllc^ in kU iiujiJ in I < n 1 ti \\\,\\ ^lnm 

piodmt'*, hiving n* j < il tlhn |oi ih( j> . i j I »j Iho 
jjrn MM ^ lit w I 1i (1 n I > v ilu M < i ti m The 

DU Vi -u II I Ihu** It tu t I \ <1 l t timul ) \\ 1f pii- 

ilvi e invakt inn ^ W ot L, i iii ; t j itpumni i «1 iw UvUi^ 

in^ an liin n< * m a 1\ n t < n ^ tM h* i j t n i li \m tl 

i J< (In »n«l/n/t it\ « (It ^ i\( w n h u t>in nnt s 

iDi j)i<((ln< i \>i nti M( b ul n t]i\ » lufu |ko]tt(» >, iniMi^s 
of smbltnt un i nt h iiltm li \ 1 vtt nl I il u n ) iM be 

evpivtctl tt> ] 1 xb d( I p» i It I *» il tin tnl \ 1u v(iy 

levtT'icol tin ini it ) udl I n \\n « «^(» -1 o( lilini , insS id 

ol px^otl n 111 ^"^, ]>i v< nt 1(«) 'Jli V iihiinul n ( I )» inn 
tu tin hiunnuim th ►!> I mu \ jnf t'n < bn ( in iy 

diawn u att( ni ion in ilu fuMI t ul n tl i 1 i'/in<t 
vftM .iu (•! luij in (In vlo t ^ n in \ { pi \\} tl in < lu tl ; t 

CACituiunt nuitvtn t \nl i< in ti 

W itb It it It nt ( t ( 1 ( ill *M I » lii nil 1 ^ t ii^Mly 

nbscivt tl 1 1l i il I tlhJi uh h >in II t\i''l(iut 1 U nn '-ul - 

blancc^ 111 tin UMin iodiiv ^ >ni I 1 1 iIh um' t 1 lt‘( p. 

The U) iiJt» \ In K itomp 1 nl>, u v iMi ImmIv uj 
compouli Ui with t n 1 iiul ol 1 Mitl Mtonni >i < nit tml 

other pb\''iolo4]t d nnl ] tliolo^n li ibiuni^ .ml tin \Hiit)on 
jft^gveaiei wiili tins tun wiib tU i s^utlion I doi » ol 
« eWA ris?ht in c<*mput.* llu \ in ibil ^ » f tin ► 1*1 mi of (In' 

urine with tin* ]'uj(>du dtuali >11*- m tiu lunpintni nnl llu 
jml«e; tbc limits oj tin In t an nui b nnlti ’ Wiihon^ nnpl)- 
Jnj? 1 bat nutabolK dinij^ hivt 1 intbuMut in iin pUHliictinu 
ofdiej), T)i Ibaduni} innntiin , i \m ihinK 11 ntiv, * that 
a 1 ei*p bus not bun ]Mo\u1 to bt d n to un^ out uib taiioe or 
group ut subdaiut - jnc'^t nt in tin in 1 « ” M nn ih> \[ m utmu*'» 
Olijjtiotioii to the tiuoiv 1^ tint it 1 • not < \j>l mi tin iniwci \vc 
{KidSeSb of poatpouiDgVkcp, Ol oi awaking at a lij^ed houi 





nwinsw. , 


%e Pmdain Tamhr^^ Sm: A Vaniany. Edited wHli 
’ word, By Samuel Artliur Jones, M.D. Boerioke & e ■ 

riiiiaacipiiiii, isi)s. , 

' We must our inability to fathom the purpose winch :' 

und<Tlies the publics i.-n of this booklet, unless it be to eterW, 
as a foil for the Foreword at the beginning and the Address ait ■ 

tlic (hrL 4 . 1 .. . 

Was Uiero necessity of fantasy to present Hahnemann to the 

profession and io tiie hiity i is a fanlasy^ Hi- Samite - 

Arthur Jones in Ids Foreword, « but one that is founded upon a. 
■eoliil substmlum <d' C.iel— serious find. l<i the porcelain painter s 
son, who lived it nearly a century agonc. Fact and fancy are 

, luuited to form the bd.ric; the web of a man’s hie is here, the 
, aowere of fancy ate wholly in the woof.” 

The author says : " 1 found the web of fact in Hahnetnaims 
life ; the woof of fauey aloiio is ndne. The lanlasy is a ^projoc- 
tion’ no! at all diflii'ult wlieii a deep reverence inspires the attempt 
to people the dead past, to even live therein in the company of 
actoi's upon whom the prompter has long since rang c own e 

We object to the word f-mtasy as ayiidicd to any sketch of 
Ilahnemaii.ds life, and not less to that we have m tins book. 
Fantasy is not simph; fanev ; it is irregular, <-vratic, wild fancy; 
it is unrestrained imagination. Its true Mgnificalion has beeu„ 
■well indicated by Shakespeare iv, the following lines— ’ • 

Iji.vera and ni:»'l iin'ii h;«ve .Mutli brains, 

o ', Such i^bapinif tniilasioa, llt-il Jqtprvhonu 

More tUan cool imson over cnmjut'ln lid.s 

As the eharecter of the portrait drawm by the anonytnrai 
author is not such as indicattal atv.vu, be has done bimselt A 
wrong to eluiraeterisiug it as a fantasy, and rendered bm inter- 
' ' estim" w'ork at the first sight uninviting to the reader. That Wft. 

are not nUegether wrong i„ cximacsing this opinion may be^ 8^ 
; from the fact revealed in the "Foreword that 

author and hi.s pnhlisl.ers have, .asked a slender service of 
\: :;cdit(>r: to separate vvih from woof, and this for the 8 eM 
-ykose who are not possessed of that knowledge of 
• • '.career which live beuelits that many of such read^ts 



. ! lteom yb lutbore wwldl seem to Jbaakc the ohligiitien of a heconaing 
;^^se of gratitude " Now this want of becoming sense of 
gratitude is observed not only among the iaity, but. among 
%he professionals also. We do not l(?arn/^ says Di*. Jones^ 
%ha,t' Ll/c^ o/WIu/nief/nfjhi is ‘out of print/ nor are 
We especially concerned when a geiM‘rons piibllslier llnds himself 
'out of pocket^ tor an endeavor l » provide ns homoeopathic 
physiciaus with the bread of professiunul life — il‘ indeed many of 
.US arc alive, at least, to our duty.^' 

Now if B^ad^ol•d^s oxjiaastive L//? ILilitiVhUnuh is sf.iU not 
out of print, jnul if it and other -hotter / o otf puldishtn] bi'.fore, 
have not i>een able toinnu-eb-t tiic ImMio^uatthio profession and the 
lay public, is it expected that thi^ firitul'nl if not fantastic sketch 
of the Porcjolain Pai^^^^^^s Son, wiiiel, lusS required au interpreter 
to soparuto* the weh of fact from the vv^iof of fancy, would succeed 
iu bringing home to ilic professional and lay mind the wonderful 
lessons of a niosl woudm'al life? Is it expected that this little- 
book wonltl bo able to <;arry the baincT of hoinceopathy further and 
widef* than has idroadv been dom* by so many workers since the 
time of Hahnemann, workers not loss earnest, enthusiustic and 
devoted than the author himself ? 

Hahnemarin^s life was romance throughout, from heginning 
down to the very (Uid. (hiu the of fiction make il more 
romantic? I'ake the following simple narration by Hahueuiann 
of his indebtedness to his father for Ids inudiectual and moral 
/training: '^Witliout being dcejdy versed in science be (rny 
father) hud the BOunJest ideas of what may be c(msiden;d good 
smd worthy, and iio imidantcd them deeply on my mind. To 
live and to act without ))rctenco or sliow was his most noteworthy 
precept, and bis example was even more improssivt- than his 
words. He was always present, thougii often iinobKerved, ia 
body and soul wheiever uiiy good was to bo done. In Ids acts 
Jie discriminated with the utmost xdeely between the Jioblc and 
the ignoble, and he did if witli justness which was highly 
jjr^itable to lus tender feelings, in this respect, tw, he was 
Iby precepbor.^^ 

: Wlalbe importance of the simple fact narraled above improved 
fiction invented by the author? One little lad„ 
tvyclvc years of age, was the constant companion of tlm 




painter in sucli hours of leisure as his 
^allowed. Sunday after Sunday and on all holidays hand, in h^ifir4' 
they took their walks; and the father made Nature the book 
from which he taui^ht liis child. From flower, and leaf, and b{i:d>; 
and beast he had gotten his fresh and faithful designs for the ' 
pictures lie painted on the porcelain vessels; and from long'' 
cominnnioii vvitli nature iie had learned something of the rare art: 
of seeing. This he fain would teacli liis boy. leading his freah 
young mind the while I'rom the wonders of the created to tho 
grandeur and glory of the Creator/^ The conception is beatttiful^ ' 
Imt unfortiinately there is no shadow of toinulatiou for it itt 
fact, /uid as it appears to us, the Porcelain Painter was too prosaict 
and perhaps also too husv to indulge in the excursions with his 
son here depicted. 

Again, as regards tin* *^nes9ons in tliinkiiig^’ whieli the father 
used to give to the sou, the fact, as narrated hy I)i\ Bradford, is/ 
that old man in jMeissen, who liad forgotten the sou, wlien. 
he heard of his fanng said smilingly : ’Many a tinjo liave I taken a 
walk with his fatlier, and ever at the eorlain hour he would %ay ; 

I must go n(»w, I have to give a lesson to my son Samuel, 
a lesson in tliinking ; that hoy must learn to think/^ We do not 
think that this is im[>vuvod at all by the liciioii of the night iii-^ 
cident at the Tavern which the author has given at the end of 
the 1st chapter. 

Hahnemann has told tis in his autobiography : My father! 
did not wish me to study al all : he v^ pcatoclly took me from the. 
public school for a wliolc year, so that 1 migiit pursue some other 
business more suited to his income. My teaciiers prevented this 
by not accepting any jiay for my schooling during the last eight 
years, and they entveated him to leave uie with them and tjufs 
indulge my propensity for learning. lie did not resist their 
entreaty, but could do nothing moic for me. On Easter, 175^,' 

. he lot me to go to ljei[»sic, taking with me twenty thalers for,!; 
my support. This was the last money received from his hahdjy 
He had several other children to educate from liis scanty inC^m^yV 
; enough to excuse any seeming negligence in the best of fathersif ' 
c It will bo seen that flahncmami says nothing of th^. 

. lamp that ho is related to have used for the purpose, of 
at night unsuspected by his fattier. Albrechts, iri 








& (Life and Worlk), thus isolates the 

fjtjticijcy as given by a reliable witness : His father tried to pro* 
yient from becoming deeply interested in roadiiif]^ and study 
' atni probably may often bave wished to frighten him irom his 
ibooks* The boy would endeavour lo, hide, and would flee with 
'bis beloved boohs to the remotest noi*]:s ol the liofise. Tiie lio*lit 
jtjiiiere was not always suffieiont, hn’ we arc told lliat ho made, lor 
himself a lamp out of clay, with wlii(*h to study in these nooks 
' because he feared that liis father mii*ht miss a liglit, aud subse- 
quently put a stop to bis cliorisbed o(‘cnpation/'‘ 

Oh the above basis the author has (‘omposed his second chapter 

> in which he has portrayed IIiiKnomahu the student, 'fhe first 
half of the chapter is taken up with fne delineation of an incident 
of remarkable draiiuUic ))cauty, Haluicmann^s mother was 
anxious that lier JSamncl sliouid continue his stnditjs wliieli 
her husband was det(‘rmined vo prevent. Sl\e arranged with the 
school master, fi(n'r j\lu!ler, that he j*«hoidd visit t\iu! ol a morii*- 

' ing and dissuade Iiim fnnn Ins resolve. H(*rr JMilller accordingly 

> visittd the porcelain painter wlien !)e was busy tilling cal>bages 
in his garden. An auimat(*fi conversation ensued^ in winch 
after a time the wife joiiu'd, and at an i>pportnne moment placed 

, the little rude clay lamp which Samuel used to read I, >y and 
addressed him thus: O House-fatlicr, strive not against the 
will of the Ijord ! See this, Wlnai you ibibado Uie hoy \n go oil 
. with his books, he made tliis lanip ilidi lie might seca-etly study 
with the oil I stole for him. Had he taken a iionse lamp you 
.. would have mis.-.ed it ami found him out. You cun put out the 
iboy'^s lamp, hut, O House-father, Ihcrc is a ligliL in the boy that 
only God who gave ii can put ont.^^ These words, with tlm 
VSlfesarance from the scliool master that tliere need not bo any 
iinXjiety on tlie score of the boy ^s scliooling fee, soi'lencd tJio heart 
i of the stern husband and the stem father, and thus all obstacle 
to theson^s future career was removed. 

V:.' According to Dr. Jones the vvlioie incident is a pure fig- 
" We, therefore, must say tiial we cannot attach any value 
.yitb it, except that it is a fine imaginative literary composition, 
cannot congratulate tlie author on the taste displayed in his 
of the poor schoolmaster. To make his rejoicing 
pupiPs success pass the bounds of sobriety so that his 



:’'‘tpftguo eJave to his mouth, and'i)^ could *only'‘ ^tajln’idiior ' 

; lesi^ confusiou^' and had to bo "again put to bed/^ is todo lii^^ 
justice to a really good man. And we agree with 1>. Clark^’ > 
that "unless there is historic ground for this, it is (at least) a 
mistake.'’^ 

What shall wc say of the address " which lias beer)! put in as - . 
an appendix at llie oditor^s sole instigation/^ The following is 
the editor's opinion of it : " Jii the address lie openly reproves 
the hora<jeopat!uci sc))ool in America for lapses that are not to ife , 
credit. He plainly intimates that liorna^oprithy to-day is tekeii' 
up as a trade ralher than espoused as a Cause iioedijig advocates 
wdio arc ] one (rated by its truths. He insinuates, at least to our 
undersfcaJiding as we lieard it sj^okou, tliat the mercantile spirit ^ 
rather than the scliolastie prevails in both j>rotessor, praut.itioners 


iitul stiKh-nts. 4'he su})veine aim and end is the diploma 
rather than the quaiilication i‘or it; liio legal right to practise, 
without that moral riglit lacking which no graduate in Medicine 
is other than a peril to ^vlK>msoeA'er shall entrust life to kmP 
Dr. Joiic.s says mUhing' of t]>e langnagv of the address, and we* 
therefore take it tliat ho approves of it. We must say, wo can- 
not. Wr admire the vigor and the fervor of tlie author's con- 
victions, hut wc ciiiii'ot admire the violent language in which 
they are often conveyed. Much of what he says in "reproof for 
wrong-doing, mis-doing, not doing " is true and ought to command/ 
respect as "tluj fricmdly warning of the first and oldest wrorkcr 
hi this field." The manner of saying a thing may make it 
Unacce]>iable twen if luised upon the irremovable l>ed rook of foet^ 
Horna'Opathy, we art' almost sure, would long' have been accepted 
of the prot'ession had it not been m’e;ed h>rw{ird with the into- 
lerance and the suprreilious air of iniallihility and the violent 
language which characterized its founder in the last years of 
bis life. His diseijdes ought to take wai'ning from his example, 
lict them imitate (he best and not the worst traits (if his character^ 
Even the author of the Faniimj has to admit that in onaiustiinCC 
at least Ilaimemann forgot Newton's " Hypotheses non fingo," 
and that lie advanced a hypothesis whieli was "a flimsy figment/^, / 
Why condemn otliers in language of rancor and rejjroach if they. l 
point out other similar instances ? / 

, Notwitstaiiding all that out of a sense of duty we have said, 
.we must eordially thank the unknov/n author for the pleasuj^l 
and profit we have d(;rive(l from a perusal of his book. Thongk / 
he says lie is too near tlie end of the road," we sincerely pr^yi:|;' 

his long(w stay that he may serve as a beacon-light th 
ypinjger generation. ’ 



of MMer^a '^f:^Uca au^i^ker^pmtks of Mare 
:;ft00m0paiBo lleniedmS A Supplom'ent to Dr. A. 0, Cow* 
' perth Waite’s Materia Medina or Every Greater Materid. 
^ : Mediea. By Osear Haujaen, M.D., of Co]>en)ui<,^^n, Deiininrk. 

' ';v , Corres])ondina^ Member of the UHiisli fIoniai{)})iithie Society 
; -and of the American luvStiliiu^ of noma*o])athy. The 
Homneopathic Publishing* Cornpauy. Jjoiuhm^ 1S9S. 

'This is a book by a distinguished Diinish physieian, got up in t he 
^ ^)€ist style of the lIom'jL^opathic Publishing Company, both priiit- 
^ihg and paper being excellent. It cjmsists of JsJI jniges including 
/Title-Page and Index, 110 of which being devoted to the actual 
tnatter of the book, the materia inediea, consisting of no less 
than 378 drugs. 

The author thinks that a phvsician, by means of tbe text- 
book of Cowperthwaile and with the help of tbe present 
Supplement, will now have the whole Iiormeopathic materia 
medica at his disposal/^ Tbe plan of treatment of tbe drugs 
adopted by tbe author is to giv(‘ ilieir d/umid eristic symptoms 
’and their Therapeutics^ or the one or the other, according ns both 
or cither arc available. It is of tlie l.irge ma jority of tlie drugs 
treated of that we have, cither charaeterislic symplorns alone or 
< therapeutics alone, and of a small number only that we liavc 
botlf. The cluiracleristic symptom^ are generally lew, derived 
from the slenderest provings. 

Whether the author lni.s been right in entitling his work a 
Text-Book of Hare Uomatupaihic. Ptunedies may l>c qnifstioned, 
'when \vc mention that of the 37S dnigs iivaird of, the iljcra- 
pentics alone without tlie characb-ristio symptoms are given of 
tio less than '212, and when it is n-membtuxMl tl»ai even t'he eln'i- 
raeteristics when given are of tin; pn)blematio character described 
above, Ibnl is, from provij^gs wincii scar«*e1y deserve the name. 
To justify wiiat we say we giv('; at random the following 
iiistaiices : 

AlUiNOO MAOKITANTCA. 

The rape* 

T Constant diarrluea of nursing cJiiMron. Catarrli of Uio niiddh* Ci4,r. 
J5c?iema of the cIkjsL, upper va tree . jhos and beliind tlie ('iirs. fa’up- 
<;i6«i papular ; iuLaU*rabh; ii-ehiag ajul eravvling sensation. In young 
/children. 

AsIMINA TliJLOBA. 

Therape'tdes, 

A<ync : itching red first on the left, then on the right side, 

, Pustular acue with itching in tJ)e (nening, when undrcasiiig. 

f V ATiioPiNrjj. 

^ Ghciracierlfitic Symptoms, 

; Ddimm; when Sjioken to often tarns his head to the wr^ng side. 
,/‘UlwiottSciousiie8S. Sticking iu base of skull, and especially over eyes, , 





v.i,;.;-,. A, .■.y,.-,- ■ ' • ^ 

bu;€(yei 7 'Miolioti>i ana aggravated by isteppmg; '■ 

; ■ ; a|>;7and walking caused sticking. Sticking in left teithpli^ on 
rf . ioh waking, exteh Itcliiud ear, aggravatetl by moving abaiy).|ilpt vlv 
Tb openaij*. Pupils dilated. Dijilopia. Ked and hot face. y 

V ’of mania. Dryness in ila* throat. S \\^al lowing produces sufibcfttiya/ ' 

;; .ispasnis, is ])!iinfni, willi griinac(!K and theial spasms. Vo7idHHSf\^ . 

\ milh and of oU foocl (.Joniniclive, Imruing, pressing pain of ,th0|iit; ' 
of the stoinaoli wiih smvia'.ss, Empty enictjiiions. SiiffneBs ofUfi 
kme, hft hnj, and In ri>jh( toe. JltMlneas like scarlatina over face . 
and upper half of body ; skin hot and dry. , , 

Therapfivfics. . , \ 

Keuralgia., supraorhiod, aggravaled by emotions, under the knob, , 
ameliorated by wra])pin^' up \v;mii]y. Eiir-aohe, meningitis, spinal ' 
irritation, scarlatina, with />V/7f£do/OiU/ sym]>toms. is best ; \ 

adapb-d in t^u* purely iieiirotic sphere of Jidladonna sympfomiS, 
(Ganpf^i'). Phronie aflei iious of tin stomach, (.‘Sp(icifijly ulcus veu-‘ 

, tricub, with great pains and vomiting of all food. ( JUihr, Kafka; 
i’ confii’mi‘d by author in many cases). Also reeomme^nded in sy'philis> 

■ galhstone (^olu;, perilouibs, and in the sweat stage of intormittoats 
' (Puklmann). 

Myosotis akvexhis. 

Iheropcnlif'S, 

Phthisis pulrnoniim, with copious purulent sjiuta, cmaciatioxi, and 
night swaiat. 

IdMUSTK^A SKUIFEUA. • 


The main jomody in elephantiasis arabuin ( Klppau-). 

^^VI{TUS COMMUMS, 

Clnaurfrrisdc Spinplnni^, 

Stitch lug pain in iho ^(f't hrrasL rnnning ihroagh to the sho^dd^ ■, 
hlud<% often iu consumptives, (UouijKirc Atdi<im sidl(it.,Fix llquiddy 
and Tluridion,) 

To‘ speak of drugs as lnymmg)nth]c remedies wliieli have not 
, the true liomieopnlhli' basis of proving’^, and which tiicrefore 
, cannot bo used on the lim^s indicated by Ihe horn oeopa tide guide-' , 

. law^ is not to call Ihiugs l)y their proper lumios. AVo fully e-dmit 
'Vi^fc Ibc proved houio-opatluc rcinetlies, though their numberh^ ! 

' lias become pretty large now, arc not sullicicnt for the freattnen^ \ 

, pf all the ills iiK>rlai th sh is heir to^ and we do not question the : / 
h right of the pby^^ician, iu cases of failure with such drugs, to ; 

nse any othe'*s which uiigiii not have been proved but which' , ,' 

, -enjoy the reputation of having ellectcd cures. But we must.i ':-: 
' confess and declare that wo are not practising homdoopathy. in:; j 
h;guch cii.ses. We must on no account sail under false colo^. ’! 

- When we say this it must not be und(?rsi,ood that vve mean any; /,] 
/t tlie actual and suggestive utility of the wori(;:/i';; 

?ii5;under review. It is a compilaliou wliich reflects great 
5itlie iudustry of the author^ and we doubt not it will be of re4 
Iftisy pi*actitioner. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE^i 




v;:^J ; !; Complete Transposition of Viscera in Adult. 

Archil?, vol, clvi, Parti. April 21st. 1890) 
:;^4e^<?rihos a camplete diss^jctioii of tho trunk of a woman, apjcd 31, 
? iliHbd 'waiS found dead in lier bath years ago. Much of lior 

was lost ; tli us it could not he ascertained if site were horn 
Win or if she 'were left-handed. Slie had heou sut>ject to e])ilepsy 
‘ Vwhen a child, iind later on had two attacks of pneumonia. She was 
’ also troubled with lateral curvature; iljo concavity lay to the left. 

: , The trunk, after careful injection t»f tlie veins and artericH when 
V jthe transposition was detectexl at tlai Jiecropsy, was preserved for 
, BOme time in s[»irit, but has rt^cently heeu dissected witli great care, 
Roller publishing a full ro]>ort. 'fhe case is an instance of si tufs 
Tigeerutn inversus totalis r(^gularis.’^ Tlii'. j’iglit lung had two lobes, 
ijhe left four; the lioart lay to the liiiht, the n<»rmal relations of ita 
. 'diaiiibers and the vessels associated vitli thotn bciiig reversed. The 
; liver lay to the left, the s]»loen and siomacli to the right ; iijo 
sigmoid flexure passcjd to the rigid of the feacrinn. Some of the 
. organs showed infantilis features ; thus, die liver was very Isirge, and 
the spleen shape.! as in normal infancy But the uterus and ovaries 


were normal, —Brit MttL Jour., July 


1890. 


• A Singular Case of Mastoid Abscess. 

It is a generally accepted fact that Ihe cells in the mastoi»l process 
do not develop until af!.er the third yc.n* of life ami it folI(\w.s that 
mastoid abscess of the kind found in da‘ adult is pra< tically unknown 
in infancy. An a[>psn'cnt excopiion !(► thus rule is muokhI in the 
Journal de Clhdq'ue ci de Thtrapt ufhpie lufmdilcs c.f Juno 1st, 
.1899. The case was reported by Dr. l/«‘j’moyeii to the Rociotc Fran- 
^lise d'Otologie, Laiyngologie, <'t Rluiu.]«}gie and tliJit of a child, 
two andalialf monllis. The starting-point of the trouble as 
' usual was an aeute, purulent otiiis. After three we(*ks an abscess 
was found beueatii tlie upper extremdy of the sierno-mastoid. A, 
cavitJiin the nuistoid pn.cess full of c nious bone and pus ^oinnnini- 
cated on the one band with the mastoid antrum and on tlie other by 
s a* iStnall. opening in the digastric fossa with the abscess just described. 

: The whole end of the process was removed, the cells and tintrum 
were cleared out, and the child was wujl in six w^eeks. This morbid 
' ^ wliich is known in Fj*ance as the mastoiditis of Bezold is 

, TC^y vare if liot unique in an infant and its oocurrenc<‘ almost at the 
' ,'tiijie of birth is of equal intei'est to tlic anatomist and the surgeon. — 
June 17, 1899. 

After Taking a Large Quantity of Corrosive 
, Sublimate. 

i ;t|Pho poisoning by corrosive sublimate which was 

in the Gaznlie Medicalc da < 'Centre of June by Dr. Joulia 
,l^lSiark$bie in that recovery followed such a large dose. A woman, 



deftlring to poisoh' herself -on account ! of 
i,t1^l£''flissolvfHi in MalfSi^a the contents of })acbjigeS;'Of ' 

(made u]> for haths). She swallowed exactly 
'"of suhiiinato anti tJip natuc quantity of tartaric acid. When 
'‘Shc 'was inct’ssantly votniting and only asked for drink. The pulsC' : 
'.was 140, ^iinall and ii'rognlar. The tonene, month, and ]duv!’y:nx: . 
Were dai'k real suid swolloin Tlie stomach was immediately washed’', 
ont. The tube Wits ijituxUiced with pain ainl dilticiilty whilst ' ; 
patient was Inccoughmic. 35 pinij^ of albuminous water to which T 
flour ^vus added v^e^c ns<*d. An emetic of ipecacuanha was thon * 
given. The patient was collapsed; thi-ee and three-quarter grains of 
' cafleine were inj(cU'd and the pulse gradually improved. Bwalldw*. ’ 
ing w:i,s intolerable, only ico could Ikj taken. On the following day ■ 
there were com]>ietc jimirhi and diarrhu^a. On the third day 10 
oum es of urine (‘OJi I I inij^g albumin, niood, and casts wore passed* 

, Kecovery ensued. The ])atient undoubtedly ow’ed her life to the , 
fad that her stoiiiaelj was so thoroughly washed out a quaHer of an 
hour aftm* taking the poison. — Lancet^ July 15, 11599. 


Disposal of the Dead Between Death and Burial. 

Alt]>ough Hection Ixxxix of the Loudon Public Ilealtli Act does 
provi<h‘ for tlie lemovai to a mortuary by order of a Justhie of the 
Peace, under a. niedi. al certificaU), of iKuiics of persons dyiwg of 
. other tlnm infe<'tions diseases, if their njtention in a sleeping room 
or dwelHrjg liouse obviously daiig<*rous to tl/e health of the iimiatcs, 
power is rarely oxi'r('iKed exooj»l in the case of infectious diseases, 
in houses wdnu-ti thei'c ^‘is no vacrant room available.” Yet/ 
s here can bo doubt as to the danger and mi])ropriety of keeping, a.' 
corpse in an inl»abil<‘<l house for several days, i)erhaps for a whde; 
'Wt*. k, though so hnig as Uioi'tuanes are* prac'fciealiy vq)]»itnages of tlj« 
kroner’s comt, tlieir f»ssu<-iations will in^vidre a not unnatural repug- 
Ban(‘e to the . removal ihirire.r of the dead, save undcT urgent neceasfity- . 

: In Munich tlio diUioulty lias lieen oveveoute by the jirovision of a 
j>ublic edifice of a and imposing appearance, to which all 

/bodies, without cxceptio^muat be remoied wo‘thiii tweh# hours 
affer deatli, and wdiero they i^‘iuain until the funeral, which need pot 
take place for sevfini] days. Those who choose to pay for tbOtpriv^y^ 
may have the usf‘ of small se]iarate aj»aratmeiits, butthe majority among , 
all ejassi'S pi’orer to avail tlicmsolves of the large hall separated from 
the public corridor by plate glass partition, where the coffins, left \ 
open imtil commencing cjidaveric changes leave no doubt as to the > 
-fact of death, may bo so/m decently arranged, and with such display ' 
,, ‘of floral w'reatljs and li^hted t«ii)dh*fi a.s the aflection or religioue * 
<, ohservaiK.'es of ilio ivlativ(*s may ju’ompt. Every })aii)ful and repul* 

' /.sive suggestion of th(! morgue is absent, and the surrounding afO^! 
'■‘ihitde as solrmn and attractive as possible. Munich has in 
^ an 'example whicli might, with adva-ntage be followed by all 
,/‘*4ities . — Brit Sled. Jonrn,, June 3, 1899. , _ J' '/h'. 



(itf Section^ 

(^. phpdot, Maicli . td99) dewsribes exiM>rimwla 
^ They were chiefly carried oat ou the uionkey, a 

oa the eat. They consisted in attempts to estahJisli lesions in- 
^ToiViag (I) hemisection, (2) section of dorsal cerebellar tract ou one 
pr both sides, (3) section of ventral cerebellar tract on one or both 
sides, (4) section of dorsal and vt'ntial cerebellar iiaet on one side. 
The physiological results of liemiseciion of the cord wej-e as follows; 
Complete motor paralysis of all ]>artH supplied with nerves below 
; the section. The limb of the paralysed sid(3 was swollen ami warm 
(vasomotor pandysis aiitf lessened ouitlow of lymph), the skin 
'dry* Knee-jerk exaggoi'a ted. . Sensation wius not lost (ci tlm sairie 
side as the lesion, but it was at first dulled. Afler a tew days lUK 
tolistakabio signs of feeling and localising even a shglit loach, and 
this long before tlie iuotor paralysis Imd passed oft. Ntj sign of, 
\paralysis, oitiier motor or sensory, <m the side op]K)silo to tlie iKuni- 
section. Purely voluntary inovemcnls are nut recovered, altliougli 
all the ordinary associated movomiuUs of the limbs .are reecnerod. 
After three or'foiir w^ctk.s it is dillicult lo detect any so*‘t of paralysis, 
but the limb which has been pa !'N.lyse<l is thinner fl’an i lie other. 
If homise<jiions be made above tin* of the (dgln cervical nervt>, 

tlie pu]dl on the same side is i‘*!at tve}y eoutracred and rennins so. 
The ])upil reacts to light and shade u> spilo ot its btdng pmsislently 
sm^illor than the oilier. i*h\<aiatiou of fclie luoior cortex of tho 
opfiosite cei‘(}bral lieinisplu re. produce." as a rule no muveuienis in the 
limbs which Jlav(^ beam ]>aral\s(al, eMai if the associated jiiovomenta 
have long returned. [^esMuis of the ccr<d»oi)ar tracts, either together 
or singly, produce no obvious sv mploms. v^tter lieiniwi'ction the 
cells of Clarke's column below the h-siou undergo chromaTolys s, and 
eventmdly almost com])lete atrophy 'J'ho airopiiv is efjually eomploto 
if the lesion is eoiitincd to tlie doi'sa) and ventral c<'rcbfdlar tracts. 
It is, therefore., to be infernid that Clarke^ column gives origin not 
only to the dorsal cere.bellai* {tra.<'t of Fleelisig), as shown by Mott, 
but also to the ventral C('rebelhir tract (triicl td (h>\vcrs). Clarke’s 
column has also an important rel.nionsliip to the fibres of the pyra- 
midal tract After lesicuis involving these fibivs, d(\Lmmirated filiros 
are Seen passing from the pyramidal tract (below the lesion) towards 
Olarke’s column. No aegenerated fd>ro.s juv traceable from the pyra- 
mdal tract into the antenor horn m into any part of tht; grey miitter 
other than the base of tlie posterior horn or Clarke's column.— ; 
Med, Journ,^ July 1[>, 18D9. 


Poisoi ing by the Tincture of Nux Vomica : Death 
; in Two Hours. 

V, The following is, I believe, tin* first recorded case of poisoning^ 
'by the tincture of nux vomica ol' the new j^hartmeopmia, I was 
jelled in July, 1898, at 2 p.m., to sec a woman wh(» was reported^ 

: to have fallen and injured her head. Hhe was lying semi'-conscioaS'^ 
;>h the floor, with a huge but not dangerous scalp wound. , 



£Vol,xvii{,N6.r, 

On exflimitiation it at mm that the injnity to Hr head 
•wm not tho etuihf ot hn b\r«|>fonj< It tnmaiaToU that alhe had 
ewaltoM-cdb <U wlim*^ t»f iln tuKtuKj oi mxK vomica m luiaUke for 
another Shf f[in kl> ckvuojMil sMitptouis of f»tiyclmino pOi'' 

»Oiunj[( Si\(u inn'-iuli] tMulunijs <i< \ « lopm^y mio gonetal totahio 
wj>ASin-i, iiul oii tiiiM o i \ !<uit (Uliiiifi tt Jin III (‘oiu aisiynsi with loji^ 
of IK Oiij II 111! mfn\ tl Ik ns quit t iiin<l aixl cong 

cion> Mnnpl nnui, oj m t tlin t diviu ^ ol (Ik inouih and thioat, 
a ''Utloi stiisitKij iikI ku ol lUjMiKling <l<aiii llfi piipUg 

"Wfi^ vii« 1 <Ij till lit (I ]j I lowM •> ]iownlr , Im ^kui diy* 

leHpjj Uioii^ qiiK k iiKt <t |) i( lu‘«t I itn inU) (Ik choyju© 

8tolw t jli)ilmi ui 1 il I (It Vi hnd jrul i jiuprf ^iblo The 

Hlvj'lifcsl 1 ni( h ?< nhl\ dImI » r 0,14! <.p\ ukI sIk wisveny 

inloli t irii ot lijjlit in I ui t I vod^ (wo h uj iliii w > [lowing 
llif till! do , -> 1 k iIk I {uimihf llm * iltiil d nm il on iiUionB, 
aud VI I *K ^ n s\i I itiu lult ao Ii<mi > titiiitnl > pii uioiu 

It V I found qii t upo iblt (o I 1 ilu (nlu >t (!k stouiacdi 

}KTi(t»[i is iii\ aHMUpt 10 I V so it OIK buMiglit on (» I iiiu ‘-jiisrns* 

and fjii nltnini ((timi] lolotru 1» dt h lopui luh d lULuu ous s\ni|>- 
huii of NJK qu ill f (In h nl to It iluidonMl \i.*< utlnoifly ono- 
♦ itditli of I o im if u IK 11 hiiK \ is injfd (i ulHiitiii oosly, buf 

this hid no jittt win 1 jti |u liin ni^» \ouiJ(ioj|, Ifu d >s( litUig 

icpeitid in hall xn Ii u 1 vith i ‘•inul u unnti\( n ult Two dosoa 
ol ihloid liy lidt x) • < h v\n tnni l\ (Ik inomh i( intnviUol 
hall an h ju aKlotnin (Ik thi<( ittitk it ’‘tiKial coiivulrioik a 

dnuhni of iiIki w i in|ut<d ub ut lUf onsh iiid hot tl iuik N 
d to tli< pi t I ( It loii 

Al tiio y Ks/ t f t iinijiition flu b kI> w is lonnd txii j) well 
noinidud u in ilis vt vill miikt i i |M(iilh ui flif love* 

fxtioinitics 'I Ik •>( dj t md w i fouiitl not to bi\r ( ui-.cmI iny 

in w (o tin bone lit ii t inii uk( rn k vne jriratK disoo* 

iouitd Tilt liinjs wti btpli t u t,t '*( <i (htii vvnf soiue olil 
adln loiu bid mt dh n <1 oi^tmu t 1 ^ i t 11 k b lit 'Was 

eontiKttd ind tnjn ^ s ilvt •> vn< putt Jm ilfhy zu blood 
MAS fluid, iinl < f I \t)\ I 1 ] 1 1 ndi utl < ( 11 I Ik s/niioh was 
gieatly disfnidtd mo fill it undoosl I bw flu imnoii tiiouibianc 
t^as iong< ditl ( pt n*J\ it t)K < 11 iiu 1 1 11k nd* ti neb More 

Appati^nfiv <|niti hi ihki i mih Hk h/n, ) k < u, xud kiiuuyi No 
anii^sisoi tin (oiifint of thi 1 nn k ii v 1 1 di « 

Till (Ijitf point of int itsf aloiil lift t »s si nil to b< (1) T^iat 
tfie tut il lot w (inif p tft rs of 1 o in f <(iyibiune, (2) that 
< unpiiiM l> 1 ipni k nui of tb< do M) tint the pupiU were 
Midilv ltd 10 d ind fliu \ n- los) ol tons loii iii ss on (bnc onasiong; 
(4) IIh V ihm of ipi M o I buK to pioilud vomiting md (5) the 
dangniu niptoni'- mdiui I l>> hi ivliibition ol thloiofoim 

IjWiiior H J) Umi M li ( Ibi^ , li KCM* Loud *-*8outlisea, 

jl/n/ h ], JSOO 


Ohangeg in the Salivary Glands in Diabetes 

In lla Ihfinf MHhiol and Stirtfifaf ol May IStU Dt, 





My 


m 


It* P po1hlfeh<^<l »t> pa^wr on thl^ comp<sm 

tiveiy unknown sub|tMt Hh tl+duum was k?st cln H <(1 to a j*<) i 
Wi» telAiion botw<*en inoilud cohdilu u ot tiu sain \i v i^huids »nd 
mncrpas bv tlu followmtr cise in wlu li diilaU toMowul luiiro]* 
Tho patii nt ^ i { fiuuifi I i ’ \ 41 , who h nl hid n » ilhn s 
until ill itIuUoi iinunps Ihiu )t \i 1 1 k Moit 4 in nth tftt t 
loco^ory In noturd thit In wa*- f i njj inon niiiK th in touin il\ , 
«ud >11100 tJu n r]u iin m i < Ind ^lovl, 1 nt '•tf ulily jno m s< i tnd 

tho oth< i svinploins oi lii il t< i] j « ! fl( w 4 niu h < in iit^d 

and ]> HU d III til U hom (»lJtNulM linn 1 11 ot uiiiu unit on 

lug At) }KT (fut if 'liK St Hi I I i|in nt hit \\ is iiuin >wii 

Tho W) itn found III ht*iituit stnitf i ♦ uhs to lit fii *int 
diabtUs loiiiftniiO'. toHow ninn ps jl dso iSLtitiijn i ii tl h\ iho 
loipoval < t il] llu s ili\ ii y iji k 111 I <1 T li hf M oi'^u nt 1 \ >inu 

oould hi |)u luH I \ < ni» li '-ion v\li ] hid in 1 1 ]>i m ni I i id) 

lishod hv lb ih (t >n^n >1 Holin I ) Imilnini h litlii 
tvjnjiini nt i pi ni <1 ^Im o lui i 11 1 h w ly in d ' \Mi i } < hit 

fiuhdfodo oh It 111 o\ 11 til pinu Snu t flu | uhlir (1 m if 

i^ohui u I pf< ih 1 tru IS in hli on <ii sot tin | huh h I Ik p 1 

bility of pmi I (ilitis Hi ill iioiu in is his it ui liiiulu I hut 

thm* IS <^oim doubt i t> (It mtui< ol 1 t ist to whnli In til 11 d 
l)i ii aiH (oidd 1 t find luotlu i t i 1 p uu 1 ititis d 1 t 1 lui inp 

Hut whin it 1 i UKiidMi d ih it lOdii d ind suhiu ixiil u \ I mti , 
ouhiii \ \ ’>>tdUT'' )\ inti 11 till 1 loti ij»ll*n n lit hi\< 

btdi ?>hii\id it inn pioh I i ii i 11 d it) 1 11 nn liu^ 

tin paoixd i do ^ (Ik pin h h \ >ni I 1 i nits )n on d If o, 
aa in tht piiotil ind ti Inh di 0 hi i I h it tin mud 
allH ittons in th< silnay liid-i o in hii ( ^ J I Inn 
kuowU) liut th( n LI ill uh it V li 1 dhuti 1 t uithiiitn* 
and 0 th loj"! t 1 lit t hwHj'ti } V'' llid [i t i»d t h lu^u > 

4>0irio(itui fs Ol 111 in tin ii}\ in ^li in \(i v\ i\ r ihlin^ 

tht)so louiid in till I w ii H V 1 i nl ( » \< 11 li d fioiu 

diab< t( s ( >m| h it i wiOi | nliu inn d in I > 1 to I u 1 n< of 

the foot Jilt It vv i luuilitnit (I I t I in 1 i \\ J mui I 

to hi \<iv irid) WM Inn luy nous I i Ini 1 nil 

nodiilu iiol on nt »u h »w ti nu n 1 idn >n 1 t h Ih m w H 

<\jdmillv itiophv sn >n 1 11 ) t > ol 1 1 il itnl pinn ini \11 tiu 
Saii\ary irliiMh \\ti< ‘•in Mi i<> \\ dl\ lx tii LIk pintuis 

aud t)iJnai> inds hownl idt nlu d hin^M Tin it wi unil nJ 
thir'kemii ^ o) (lit ti d ul i whidi 1 i 1 ih< lohult s t h i In 
i>ome |nit dl tin i mi tf i J d uh \ i <h fioynl an l ii pi u i tl I y 
IKwIvioniud lihioin ti lu 1 in ]»i ( I u ini Ind i Innuin fioni 
JO to 2 <)/i (in i niiiinl | » tid Ih ( n < (t i w is fioin JO lo „ tff) 
Mieiv >4 opii d t X iiniri itioii ot th oth Ufius sh(»wn] liitm to bo 
uoimid — dum 17 1^)0 


Plumbism and Appendicitis 

Rf'Ceiiilv wo falltd litrution t » s« ok t isfs of phindiisTn ropoitod 
4 m< 7 t(nt Vo/uu fwirur^ou h\ Di d P Lonl 
jtl wbltJh the inttHme was confiactod ho as to idHeuiblt a KoJid coid 




'Itii4"-ap|>ei8.djcitfe and other .aW^ndhal 
,^|)a|j(ejf read before the Sbcffjt^J MMicale dea 

June 16th by t)r* Le rJeiuli*© is of interest in this eOlaniexibn'^ 
whilst in no 'way iuvali^kting the observations referred to, it 
the subject in an entirely new lij^ht, fur not only has lead coHo 
mistaken for a])peiidiritis, as I>n Lord has shown, but, oonTeriieiyJf 
appendicitis in the subjects of chronic plnnibisin lias been mistatiieii' 
for load colic, Fiirther, iV. Le Geudre brin‘:;s forwarrl ovidenipe to 
show that lejati colic may be followed by apyxnidicitis aitd that this 
latter may >>e a result of plnmi>isin. Dr. Le GiMuirc first qniotei^: 
two cases ])ublis}ied in the PYenae Mailmle of March 8th by Drv 
Sergent, wdueli sliow the dilHculty of diagnosing between lead cblic: 
and appendicitis. A })Jiiiiter, the subj<*ot of chronic jdimibiam,, wsta: 
seized with acute abdominal ])ains whicli he r(TOgiiisc-(i as lead colie 
•and wiiioh were acooiujumitvl by symfdoins so typical that liis medical 
attendant law] no doubi as to the diagnosis. 1be }»iiticnt died from 
suWcvite ap]K*ndioitjs wirbout any iip]>nrciit signs of genruaJ p(}ritoni- 
tis. At tiifi necro}>sy a gangrisiunis a.p]>(*ndix pcaforaUfd in tw'O'. 
places was found. This <ixp<iriouc<‘ enabled Dr, Sergont to diagnose, 
appendicitis in aiioiJier case of ])liuiiihisrn. The patient CnrCriad 
hospital for lead - a di;igno,sis wldcli was adopu d by tlio 
Operation showed appeiidicifcis of the )iy])ertrophie follieular foirni. 
In a Ciisa uudor ih<* earn of Dr. Le Gendre th(^ same, inistakti was 
made; lait fclui u^Uirur noticed tliat the tenderness was .sharply' 
lociilis(‘d to McDurnev's point and that there were slight fevflr «nd 
rapid pulse. ^Hie e«Mnse was that of mild appendicitis and reeovery 
took place w'ithout puigatives. Dut there is an otlnu* aspect of the 
■question. Loatl colie iind aftpeiidicitis may o<x*ur succossi v^ely in the. 
same patimit, as the Ibllowjug cas<: show's. A grimhjr of cploui*s, 
aged 25 years, was adieiftcd to iiospital a second iimo for lead oolia, 
There were constijtMtion, genera] abdominal pains, and ■ 

The abdomen was liarri an<l ten.se and Hat rather than tympanitic; \ 
moibiiute jiressujTi was painful and diiep f>n'ssure even in the right , 
iliac fossji diminished tiie pain. The face was pale, there was a 
well-marked blue Uj I f <;n tlie gums, the hi rath was fudio, and the, 
pulse w^as 12. On Uie tJdrd day tliere w te-: a etuisideralde stool, but , 
the symptoms pensisi-d and the t cm] Ku at u re lose to 10d''F. ; Vomit* 
i«g recommenced, ami the appear-uiei^ of the ah<lomeu altered. ' It 
became iypanitio ami tender lo even supeificial pressure, but tbo- 
tondorness was eoTiiiiird to tho Ia*p'tti«; ami i-ight ilinc regions; ' TJie , 
patient hiecougliod frt-ipumtly. I^at-er the great/^st tem lor ness ‘ysr^s 
dciinitely con fined to iVleDurm^y’s point and in this position 
was well-marked ‘‘muscular defence.” Dr. Le Geiidro/s SUT^iOal; 
colleague, M. Chiiput, conlirmed the diagnosis of appcmdiciiis daiji 
offered to opentre, bi*t th<^ ]m.ti(!nt declined, Kecovery ensued. > 

derness at McBuniey's po'mt remained for some days after the 
poarance of the other symptoms. The connexion between thiejC^4;li 
CoUo and appemlicitis miglit be explained by iia})posing that , 
acts injuriously in some way on the appendix so as 
infection — hnn.ceL .lulv 15 1890. ’ 



|n6nt])S ago two men met wiih their death whikt working 
h^ifeewei* in Manchester: The cause did not seem to l>e discovered 
4t' tjij^ time but it was thought to ho the turning of some deleterious 
into the sewers from chemical or other works in tiie neigh- 
honrhood. On June 5th three men h*st {.heir lives in a catcJi-pit on 
outfall sewer. One of tlmse men hud been following this 
hind bf work — namely, emptying Uie cjilch-pits of sediment — for 18 
Although iiistructions had heeri given to tliis man years ago 
td ,tnko off the cover some time befoiv going down and to put down 
a lighted candle to see if it would binn these precautions iipi>ear 
i;iever to liave }»een taken. A few d<iys after tht^ Wigan fatality a 
thiin lost bis life in a sewer at Bochesbr. At the inquest on the 
^Wigan victims lield by, Mr*, llrigbouse. county coroner, it was staUid 
ill' evidence that a gang of six men were diiected to clean out the 
natch^pits wdiich are on a line of the outfall sew*er for about three 
miles in-lengtlu These catch-pits an. for the purpose of catclring 
„the sediment or silt which gets into tire sewage and they are cleared 
.mit periodically e\*05‘y six or seven wcoIkS nr even at longer intorvak, 
On the morning of the accident (Jumr oih) two men went to No. 1 
catch-pit, took oil* the cover, and emptied it out. The jrnwdice is 
that ono man descends an<l fills the hu<*ket whilst the other hoists 


it to the top. Two other m»*3x wenx to catch-pit No. 2 and two to 
No. d: this w'ont on ultornatel}'^ till (‘atcJi-pit No. G was nsached, 
where one of th(i m<*n, who was G-l }eavs of age, on descending 
appearcid to iiav^e been ovt'rpowered by gas or vapour, for he fell into 
the sevvage and a fellow workiiriui gorng duwui to h(-lp him imt was 
overcome in the same manner. Aii .ilarur was rai,sed and the two 


'Wi^n "who wert*. going to No 7 cabh-pit returned; one of these des- 
cended No. G eatcli-pit and met with a similar fate. A collier now 
' went do wii to place a l ope roxmd the men, Imt he also was over- 
powered and ha<l to be lu'ouglir, lo ilm surface with a boathook. 

, Dr. HtirJiiig of Standish w^as on the spot and witli artifi<nal respi- 
' ration and restoratives the collier < v< id ually recovered. The other 
. .three men were qx»ii.<‘ dead. Tlio gas in this cakh-jat rapidly over- 
j|Hpwere<i its victims. Wliy it shoidd have lioen in this particular 
‘iiajtch'pit (No, G) and nob in the five otlau’s it is dith<*ult to wiy, for 
'■ notliing betwetui catchqiit Ne. .’■> and No. G that would allow 

iiaiiything deleteiious t<i be admitted. The medical officer of health 
. .(Mr^ W. Berry) was called to give (‘videmee and he expressed the 
, /Opinion that tlie gas was carbonic- acid gas, that through some special 
pause it was genej-sited in this No. G catch-pit^ and that the following 
„ precautions should be adopted in future: (1) taking off all the 
, 'OciVerS first; (2) allowing a reasonable time to elapse before going 
;,;y6wrL; (5) pouring limewiiter int«j the catcli-pit and stirring the 
KiObntOuts; and (4) low^ering a lighted candle to sec if it will continue 
Itlaplriiiipg or not. These .suggestions met with tlio approval of the jbry, 
ihey returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” not atbiclnng 
; blame to the corpora-tion. Tlicy also recommended that the 
should take steps in the future to ascertain whether the. 



;’J;^‘^^:fe<jjb-pife5t beiiig cleaned out and thought that th^ ■ 

'jH.'&ny Silionld he cari’ied into effect The sanitary 
5 'corporation have siuco “referred tini question of euiptyipg;:.tji^ 

. <>at<5h“pit.s to tlie mo<li(tii] oiHcor of health and the borough 
for oonshleration and )’ej>oi i m to whether any, and if so what, tnoKnSv i 
can be adopted U> have tlu* work carried out without any risk to yliffe' 
or danger to health .” — hauceii July 1, 1899, ; , . ; 

Hemiatrophy of the Brain without Disturbance of Ja , 
Intelligence or Personality. , 

Dr. Pearce Bailey of Oohuubia UnivcTsity, New York, gi’v^eS^ idi - 
account of a case worthy of record on account of its voniarkabie charge*; 

, ter and. hecfmse it lias inqjortant hearings on the locslisatidn . df 
.pychical functions. A man, aged .^7 years, a carpenter by trade, 
was, according his fvwn statemciit, strong iind \vell up to the' age. 

. of 47 years. His hulais wen? teinjierate, lie was fj'oe from .syphil,ia>' 
and was married and bad chil<lren wliom ho supported. When jl^'.. 
reached the ago of 47 years (»r therealanits he awoke one inorniug , 
to find his left side Jiumb an<l poweidess. The ordinary sevs^'^'’ 
symptoms of apo[)lexy «^'ere absent, but tbf^ paralysis was complete, 
«o that the face was drawn to the right side (hft facial paralyehs) 
end the left ami and h^g were entirely usuless. After a white the., 
feicial condition begun tu iiiqmive, wliereaw the arm and log begai:^ 
to undergo atropliy and contracture. The)‘e was litt|e or no returu 
of voluntary power in the affeiJtcd side, and he remained thus 
crippleil for the rest of Ids life. There was no defect in the action 
of the sphincters or iu the special senses, and though the ^atiept 
stunetiines complained of feelings of numbness on the left snle,, V 
cutaneous ainesthevsia could bo found. As regards the psychic^'; 
fnnethms, speech wuis perfectly normal, the aldlity to read wa« 
interfered with, and memory appeared unaffected. “ He ''vas coixjrfc?^ ■ 
eons, intelligent, and patient, cheerful and attentive, his power; hf 
Anttfmtion was good. In* iva<l the papers, ...took an inferest iu a 

.yaffairs, was fully conscious of iu.s intinuity and bore it brayeljt; 'v 

.was free from diqumsion or emotional excitability or apathy^ cleauly!i^:' 
yin habits and person, and was free from tlie juanifestations of meiite| ^ 
deterioration so common in gros.s brain hsions.” Tn the sumni'ei; 
of 1897 he died from intcrcuiTcnfc attack of pneumonia. 
nocro)>sy revealed tlic foliowdng conditions. Tlie left crebral heiuWyr' 
phei*e socniod normal. The right hemis]diere in its post-Konaldie! , 
part showed slij^ general diminution (atrophy), the pre-Holali^\,':; 
portion sliowed eytrertie atr(»p}iy and ilegmeration, the greater p^t ^ 'J; 
the frontal lobe being occupied by a soft (edematous maHS— the 
.of the frontal lol>e- -which on section m^iis of a dirty-wlute 
appearance and showed no grey matter, 'Jlie bsksal ganglia 
right side wore extremely atrophied, tJie right half of the 

■half the size of its fellow of the opposite side, and similar 

3E)i^iiked differences occurred in the bulb and below the 
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do<ua6^tiOTi Tlie finfceiioi < omniissiiie pom^d df^tio^od Oio n.n 
UUax lob©8 'wou tqual TIm ms <li ot hi im wru ihi<k(iuif 
Htud Athnoifi itouh and tin n)#<ii >i »d niid II (( i< hi li iit( ikh 

Moie cold hkf wiMi au\ sjiull Iuhhi i jVli<^o<(qi twimniiion 
Witib Nn d s nu thod <d flu i^^bt ire rit d loas'^ sIiom t d iu o d< n\ i 
tons ^ascnlii lissin ind ((Mine <.Uv< 1i w njdnbf iiu f)iit (Ik rt wcu 
no traio< >1 jfinjtlion «<lls lii b itluil < >i(( \ (\iu>us poi 
turns) showed noihil nfiv 1 f*n!l h^lil> <hiii^* i owin^^ l» t* 
pTX^ninoni 1 Tho nj;ht ceuliiiioit v^nnstl* linei put ) I >vv( I 

iTomndi xah1< < df lul defend uum H ll in \ ir>inj: dt i \ ilh 

an almost- totd theme <f th !ti^ I timidtl i 11 in I i u i d 

ombutmti ol d! flu pid xsels Ii i tub! 1» inisph t duti 

foTO tahdi the mm ehne'nt t tl ? t If )1 ii h< ]> ili i w lo 

much de^ilKMtd th ) ( <t tin fiM ^jt( I I in he \ in w et 

alt()fc<thet (h tio\ d Mtfj let 111! U) tl vuw t Ih ute hi 

hised eni f \]t( » iin nt o 1 ii I in nl ts on tm ti nt d 1 

V17 , t (diiie 111 wlu h til III i t (k diiin-e i w II i M) ' 

duottoiul t t< K JiqiiiiMid pi ji ns lu ni tdy M(t( 

sfnttd Di Ui I y (\p< ( th 1 i i it ment I I t tl ui i ' 

not m<esstiil;y niii d fiu ti i t el i js i it ii ( i I il tl 
C{uotod above isn^nde I ts ^h win tl m ti mt 11 e n ) be 
ontiroH dfstiovid withe nt I m >ti i ^ e 1 me i t u lijn ti >n 
or change m chtiiet i Ih }» I tv st it < tl et the 

pusrnt svuthesi ing ^lui ti n i1 the t ut el t )h is i I in ht 
excliibml} neiilioi on the. tight u le jioi th^ left I nt thil d is 

bllatm ib uid tint nneh i eiiiiin « ji u imes the tnn te n iii bo 
asHuint*d anel sued fidJ) i uiifd out I > iht loin > A tue nieli ouJ> * - 
Lancel, duly b, 



Chmml Mm* ft 




OLINIOAL RECORD. 

Foreign 

(^\hLS Of AHDOMINll PAiriTATTONS 
h\ SiH V\ juiAM \Vai>j, M 1> F R V rt 

A |>aot )ni(I il hui 111 aHuk of nK( is t>o an 

al liming amount lit Ktuiittl twne lu tin touiso of foui dayfc* 
Ihe la>T itiuk w» i t i )\'s In tin tnitmu sht toinpUined oif 

greit md piinfiil d \ i »na! jmlsitioii SIh tlnnbttiTut pale, f he 

pul f ♦iwj If ut, an 1 “VC V ‘^nnll xruH(fbl<, mi she * ii 1 aim hi«l 

/iH i tlin^ * \1 nf IX houis aftfi slio hi jn to ^ omit, and 

i) oti^ Id uj) n lu « |t of 1)1 )od, a tu dl p >n ion w as 

14 <1 Ihf Krniiiikr \ i\ <lul 1 f uno lf> iJi <oi Innou tlut all 

< (fpt flu s**iHv ^Inil fiMi \ moil li ul Um jiouimI tmt in the 
ihif'rmon, uid d 1 1 lod vs d hid b(<u b} tin mIi incnt aoiUc 
puisitum the Jiaminh i<i due to an nine detf imiiiatmn of 
blooil to tliH fitoHMcli SIjc had not hid, iioi ditl she hioe, any 
syinptoruii <t nhns 

1 deui niind ti idniuustf i nitios^hi i)r« in am h ffuantity and 
atsmh utin vU IS mu lit bt m to pitvud am uiulnc abuo^ 

inin il pnJsitJoi), in i ili 1 ko hlu u id no n linn of tin iiHaoiihige 
though mill} of imji iit pulsition, lud i-ln nude a Jow but good 
I < nov 01 V 

I hav< siiwe "^eui two othu smilu c«uu Jn inutlKi chd 
hunotiiuijc ie<ui .h i the iii uldin lud lun (ontiollod Hjr 
um 

The scLOTid t ISO i ) <{ i Ul\ j)i * mnldb hit* lu*- been under 
ID} fuie within tin I ist i< w wt ( 1 *• W h I saw Im sli (pinplamed 
of uneasv and uni< sttul '‘Ici p a ti t il n i uiit^ to thi ik or to read| 
il to mix 111 sou et y fa uis< tt h<i iinbiht to tniti into convei^- 
tion In shoit sh< t It poifuth wnUli 1 She also had groat 
iimi )f f i puidul, d lominal pul itnm t spi u illy about 5 or 6 A 
Hei j. I fr wis tjuift an i th u'h i ithei ttirtall ind ffeblo 

She 1» d 1 m eu in 1 1 innl n londition d out two Ub ind obtaux* 

lug to riinf fioin ti dun at, w is luoiuunnded bj hoi London 
pbybuim to go into i < t cuio, wlmh shi did ior five ^^eeks, ^|ld 

< *mt out utv \iiil lh< banie tlnn^ In piM nfd last year she 
was again sf 1 1 to a a t<ino,” ind ifTniiind bix weeks, but w«»# 
not as well as at ilu end of tlu pieviou peuod The present attfV^k 
has lasted about a month i gue hu 1/200 gr rntruglyceHiu^ 









irh« Biret iai^t her eIeo{^ more qui^t and rostral, and the 
next nwramg pukatsoxt very much kss Inthiecox foui <kys iH 
Jiet symptouie had dibapiieaiwl, and ghe v^as tonxfortaMo liiight, and 
happy* In both th< sc can's the puKe dt < lojx'd undti tlio trtatmenl 
Thia imficiph <d feitiitnunt IS applu \h »l4o to nianv <ast ^ of cold 
feet and t lauds j this syuipt out }i(ni^ not to irsnfhdtjit aitioil 
ot the kart, as is oftai stipposid, lot to coni i action ot tht io«il 
aiterioleft hnl Med Jimrn June 1/ lS9i) 


OAHkS OF OOKK in l>lth<lNAN( Y 
llv EiMfit r \vnii\s Ml),<iiua'o 
Tn Older Lh it tlic winu inw noth* i d( i stood t> tonh iidinj th it 
picf^namv js a sun uid iMimUs-* <inr Or all oi''* i to tlic 

lOTnalc Ih sli IS h< n piimit 1 ini to on n upon tin tint t)i d pi< 
Aumy lb a liKpunt ( lun and iiiom oI h m 1441 a\ diu' coinp^uatum 
of many lud vuumI dist ist i J1 o\m\o is tin it an t\^ » sidis to all 
qncbtioiis, it isU»ili< othei 01 <uiiim suh 1 h in to dintlyoin 
attention 

Pie^i(naiu) n 1 < mo ictsiu it If i t in distiiiU n s m ilianu illy, 
luid h niuk pathKiJi> 01 uun lin tf k< liw ot snnilos Aniouv( 
the dtsia f *■ < nn d iiH (.li ViK ill\, uimm displau im nt (h \ioiis \ 0 ! 
«lous and pro) ipsu'* tuio i'-, d\ nouhf 1 ^ no non h i«^ii md m< tior 
jhaipi Homo op dim dl; m(»sipioi t nt 1 n jr mi i< oi aaNloomc 
ratal rb of tin ^tjuiuh miiiolu nidi 1 > 11 , InsUiu liiuilo^i «i 
A 4 illiHti il H)us I d< siio to n pi it il tdloiMiii. iis 
Ohsc 1 * All Jf , ib oijf 111* t\v > yniis Uttius upon 
^xauimaltou found to I < sja ot join 11 ouths pit^usmy tilkd with 
Batty ijiowtii, wliidi gi iduall} uuu i I imnhlMMtKn )n\jn» u i-icd 
ioi siv inoutlis <»ruiv h nmo\od )> nnltinKu l»u( ntiumdin 

about ilini nionti)> Pitifui w is toimo i 1 lx* pnvu n Ido ( mifd 
the child to ti im , giowth tppanntl> nu diiij* dtti i ibouf iln fifth 
month ot pnguuuy, ixpclltd with, 1 u( ludipindiiit oi ifiutoth 
CbUd hciithy, w< ighi tinpouids, lu v oiu }<ar old, no n turn of 
growtln 

tJaae w — Mia (1 ,mj;c 21, priiiupni n tioflfttiou djsnxnotrlua, 
constipation, with in mil Imi k n ill l» um pn^iunt iiiisi iiingo at 
the thud month, aftu wlmh conditioi ummud \n> nmiL tht same 
Second piogn ini } emud to Urrn ii * winch time bolh tlx uterus 
^ atxd its funcrions h i\o bi on noiin il howcls n gular, lix k ulit 1 tHHOfl. 
Oaec K, ago 25 One <hild, one ye.u ohi (oxilpia, 

tinablo to ii&e fiom sittang postim* without OKiiuciatmg puu , <ou 
atantpainof gi cater oi lo&b degiee, b* coming ot a sharp, shooting 





■| .i,<^% wljo- used- both internal and local treatiriaH%'“ / 

::. . city, -mthont relief. Patient became pregnant at abont tibia, jjinta . riffif .: 
;/ ia a Ibw days all symptoms had disappeared. ' , • 


Case 4.— Mrs. V., age 40. Two children, youngest fourik^-;' 
Symptoms, poor and variable apjictite, lUstress after meals, souriaad'. 
burning eructations, bloating of stomauh and bowels, lumsea- and vom- \ 
itiug, especially in morning, craving for acids, this condition beipWv 
pr^ent for tw'o ye^irs, with very slight and only temporary relief. :.^t' 
this time became proguaut, giving birth to a liealthy child of twclvb 
pounds ; during jieriod ol gestation symptoms mentioned disappear^ - 
Cliild now ten years of age, health of mother continues good. 

Case 5.--Mrs. ,S., ago 27. Hysteria since menstronl function beflan ’ 


married at 25, Jiyst'O-ia continues, becoming oven worse ; became preg- 
nant at 27, giving l)irth to a normal child ; no hysteria during pieg- 
nancy or since, three years later. , ' 


Case 6. — Mrs. J., age 35. Oviiriau cyst of about six months’ . 
growth, about live iuclies in diameter. Mrs. J. became pregnant at 
this time, whereupon tumor seemed to iuci-ea.se in size for the first two 
months, after which the t,terus be«ime more prominent and the tumor, 
less. Shortly after birtli tumor was entirely absent, so far L any 
examination would reveal. .Four years elapse, no return of the 
growtli. 


Case / .-Mrs. A., .-igc 22, fcill, slender, weight 95 pounds.^ Asa , 
child was puny and sickly, hy.sterical mid under-develoiied married 
a.. 21, at which time cervical glands were enlarged on both sides. ' 
State of nutrition ])oor, menstnialion irregular, app(,tite vpjiabla,4' 
wnstipated. Pn-gnmicy oceurre.d one year later, improveme^ b^ ! 
in less than two month.s, bad little or no nnusoii, developed rapidly, ! 
had an easy labor, marked improvement having taken place. Sectaid ■ 

. pregnancy in, about „nc year similar to the first, leaving the patitot 
m perfect health, weight 130 i/ounds. , i 

Case 8.— Mrs. D., age 35. Two children, youngest five yeajrs. ■ 
First bu-th normal, seioiid birth severe, althoiighnotalurgechild - 
was two days m labor, ending with chloroform and foreeps ; wi^fe ' 
heai-t slow and incomplete recovery. Attending physician inforfiied,' 
■her that she would never give birth to another diild and live. ’ 

years later, in a distant < ity, health continuing imor, she again I 
herself pregnant. After seeking relief for her condition updh 
grounds of her old family physician’s statement, in whom 
'gi:©at confidence, and being denied such relief, believing it 
the risk would be equally as great, she was finally 



agO»y> ^ 

largely; by the reraarlc of her 
she gave birth to a nornml childi iu a normal way, made a 
Vgiaod 3fecovery, iiealth being better tlian for years. 

; ‘ \ In view of tliese and other facts, too nmnerous to mention here, I 
aik led to draw the following conclusions : First, that more suffering 
. is produced hy sn attempt to avoi‘1 pregnancy than by the actual 
;iascistence of the same. Second, tliat ]irpgniincy un-in torfered with, 
kures as often as it causes diseased <jouditious. — Journal of Orijkial 
\ Batgery^ June, 1899. 


CASES BY DR. MED. THOM, FUEUBBU RG. 

li. Mr. 0., a mason from E., on tlie island of Alsen, 28 years old, 
had been suffering for six years from a lupus exalceranSy occupying 
,ilic right. cheek from the zygoma to the comer of the mouth. The 
condition of the patient, a moderatejy vigorous man, is normal with 
the exception of a depression of mind, arising from liis ailment. 0. 
has used many medicines, both allopaildc and hoim'iof)pKthic, since he 
was taken ill. but witljout any effect. He receiv(Ml, hegiuning with 
April of this year, Arsen. jo*^at.y tlu^ 4th dec, trituration, a dose of 
-the hize of a cdffoo-bean, three times a «hiy. By the middle of June 
the sore Iwvd healed up with a relatively fair cicatrix, and there has 
been so far no sign of a relapse. 

il. Miss D., aged 28 years, from the district of Angela, of full 
■constitution, of liorid complexion, prone to congestions to the head, 
with normal menstruation, lias been suffering for about four weeks of 
^ pains in the stomaeli. I'hcse are of excessive violence, and caused tho 
patient to give up her occupation in the country and to come to her 
ixelafcives in Fieusl)urg. Hie pains iu the stomach are ]>redonimantly 
of a convulsive (spasmodic) nature, sMm^times hiuclnating. They ap- 
pear especially iu the afternoon, and decrease perceptibly when tho , 
jpalient reclines on her back. These j)ains sometimes a])pear on aai 
^^ompty stomach, are tem}>oiuri]y alleviated by eating, reappearing later, 
i<jja^\?'ith all the more violence. 

{ 111 © constitution of the j>a,tient, the nharac^ter of the pain and the ^ 
^ i>&^nifest (dlema^ion on recHtnug on her hack^ j)oiut to BallnJ.on'uu ; 

‘- its appeamnee on an empty stomach, tJie temporary alleviation dn 
^ :katmg, with subsequent aggravation, jrdnt to Pulsatilla. The patient 
. jlkoeived both of these remedies in alternation in the 3 D. potency of 
Jyfeaiph three times a day, five drops. After this one consulta*- 

VtipH I did not hear from her any more. About four weeks later slie , 
me on account of a bronchial catarrh, and I incidentalljf. 



WnM 






h^ti fchilt iltft j>him in tho HfoniAoli hm\ tii« m^kt dfty 

Aitei tl>i* (ohsuH ilion 

ItT Mis P, TUMrls ^)0 >f tiH of if'o I took on a iatm itt 

Alsfn, of .1 viooKlv <tmshlii(i» H hns not wjt nslnnffd i j tliiw mouth^i 
anti ttiO'^ul lot! UK lit liiiitUi oi Mn Slu wis suiJIenwj? hom 

pa}M»< of tht Htoma<h, tou tij luon jikI lurttiatht^ MlioHftitxd 

that tljoM ulnunfs Inti oi U imi on tlu trssitiou t>f tlie lOOEfQJ#* 
The h< t litlio js attonipUH I \M<h a hthni; of lurtust htavtiiMf B0| 
that shf* 0 III iuuflly 1 ust Incnluis But vlut most thstie-ifeos thtt 
})it]<xit nit nitiuntlU u i< i \( iKiits of ilit nglil, o chiiit site 
caiioiiJ> with <hlhtulf> lulliU litu «liitit« t-ttook, intl ^ ^ 

fivqt) nt ‘»i?tnfona i Mining; tjoin flu nu w that iun ailment 

WAH i ttiMsetj It lit t oi li till bum m lit i ciitniitiou t ui'^ttl by 

withh u (tssiihtmol il> w mtiunitai axul tint tlu tlisttubtuito of hey 
ViMoi w tsdiK to (til litiiof tlu tut ul itioii 111 till intU |nrt of tji^ 
eyn ami dtfntivt u itiiti m of flu ^ iuk , uni hiun m sh iw ■» 
oi uso in iiuni} ii' i lit > iiiiiu/uitht (litniiiu jxiioi I ^notbe 
piilitni of tht llh I) li tin lion of ^(/aa a much i w mldlu on the 
point of i ptuhuift nion i an 1 (\ciiin( Nt)w intl iht n f mtti 
pOHCti i jiowdu of S // 4tb i> tiiiui lion Tin lit ilulio md 
the |MUn in tht tom ‘i \mi wm>ii dhvntt 1 ht i ]»own (►f \jsfon 

giaiftmli} inipiovt tl ui I Ik i w< ikncs of nsitm \\ is in ibout si2C 

wet ks >ofu itmo\ i lint tin ]>ili nt < ouid i/im lt^^lmc lui iiiiio 
turns isttH'k wiiht III in tioullf Iriiislittd fiom / *p^ig J\^) 
JStit rhi of Horn ft 1 s \ m Jfit! (tojHifhi Hr lonkt ^ Isl x} J5, 


A ( AhK B\ AiVUn n| MA^N^UM 
l)l Mutlhi K\pl< M| >itt ^ la ihis |tuiiiil (Nos i > lO) a <<Mse 
of ailment >1 tlu ‘'t >cn u h who h futt imjt I a muni biti atfer 
waida tinud tint to !> luollm iilmt 1 will lit it report tin 
nil» logons c I M< , only lb it 111 till in t nut iht t untnu touise of th^ 
dut^sc aioiKc iluMiCtl tint tin dumost of miuti was tiruneous* 
The in biiet w is as f allows 

liHli j/inniTiir of '"I I it nibt 1 Mis fl unullnlmt in my oiHoit>* 
hour, liul lu the lowti abdominal it „»oii on the light side ct' 
ewt.llui^ wfith hid no \ I < u ihtu foi inii a u uid liiid steadily 
iiuuabed in si/t An iliujnihn j»h>sKnii li k 1 In t dnlaiedtho 
ailin nf i(‘ bi i niptuit <h*n lU induiutttl ^liiitl, ilfhou^h tUehwel- 
ling w ih bitnatt <1 ilovt the ingiiiml gl unis in the rilHiorumal Wall; 
h** had preset I bt d vanoin uubiocatioub and hot poultues, but all 
without otifoct 





July lgO».3 


m 


Ort 1 found a tumor w»^vl 1 o (;I*an tbo flko of U tiat iu t.]io 

albKlotnhial wall, wliore inguinal nipturcH ar« wont, to ajipoar* 
IPho akin was in sonio places groMm <<' the tumor, the latter M'as IihihI, 
knotty, it waa difficult to distingui'-h it from the pfutw in noiinal 
condition ; it^»<‘emedto piV)tJudo fumi tin* alxloniiiui] cavity. An 
internal exaTinnation showed a normal date of Uie sowual orguiH and 
that they had no eonnection with ilu* swelling. In short it lookc*id 
yery clear that tlieie waH*a eancer in ilu* nhdotidnal wall, a« T had 
seen it a few* years h<*f<nv in n num vnJh whom the tumor was ro* 
moved by operation, tbily the <*iivurustanee that the iitguiiiaJ gland 
wa« not sw^oUen, and that I scHiined to perceive a 'i ob^eiu* tluctustioa 
in the deeper jiart, oausod mo not to aitogetiicr jeot th(* supposition 
that a «ii}»puvative iiilhiminatorv /ViiiiM, .nid ah^’t^ss, was fotniing. 
Acting on this tie Might, I urd< red lK*i ponltic(‘H of em.shed linseed, 
and gave Ju‘r interna 11 V AIt>rctfr ^oitth lll^thns* tinx's a da^, what 
would lie oji the ti]) of a knife. The a ‘tion of Mrrrun/ in forwarding 
a sup]>uiation alie.ul^ begun, and !o lunteii Its hnMhtng (»pen was 
shown heiv in a most stiikiiie manner. AfitT tiv<> <li)s the (latient 
came to me with a radiant counttuian i lud n poi'tMl that th* swtslliiig 
whkdi had become retl ar*al Jmt, luel tuesi op<*n and dis<*h*n'grd a large 
ipnantity of ]uis. Ou es.Hininjiig tJm I found nothing more than 
a soft awolJmg as l.trge a^s a walnut whicli on pr<M«ure dt.^ charged 
some inoiH* pus, in thm* days irii»rt *’ie woman is peifVs'tiv uirwd. 
SSha coni I liardly eontiiin her gratification, tor site Ixuwlf had idre,uly 
Cdnio to b<*Iieve that the swtdluig v^aa of a malignant eharaetei, — 
Transiaied from Pop, J^eitsrkr of Horn, (or Xo\. 1H0& ia 

IlQmo(Xfl*athlc Recorder, May 15 



29U 11m not fo trete! the, 

now NOT '[o i»i{rs( misii 

IJoRAcr I* JImmis Ml), Ouiiln JMib 
<)m f ntivt fvpai(n<< fttn mwi kn p) itn* m^hnitions The 
caitbill) ihstivtd Piliiu t m this »»» (.uj i iiu\ loich nw 

evndh b<*w lo li< it t < i < pi I i t Ik ink >t t ft mti h urduu) may 

be th^ ^uH t wiv i i h ipnj) ili 

11m wuti t In'! 1 inu In »ri k wns rht u_,litiihin A\hi h hnc Xhpu 

most vaIimI U 1i> liun nul lu uui) »l tlim ji 1) i t k< 1 tlut tin instiur- 
timid tuh <f tit ini tits hui btiu 1 nliiaut 

ftUiUh < vf lit < f ill t t imiml il n oij» own hfin if pn titO , 

otlui m iktiiUdlous nt bi< llu I } h\‘'Ui ins mil >(k ^ aiu Come 

fiom tlu of >m imdi il jouniil mil t< vt books \ f« \v of them 

tnll K<i\< i«t illiihh itioii^ o i ti. it 

JSfv UtiUtioii \M\ f lilt 1 non puti nlul> to the lilli of tin pipe) as 
belli <( Appro}>iiak lo nuib 1 <lis nsn u, h) i hiun i nu edit nd \vLuh 
appo<»rul in ilu 0<toUi, 1^ )H, mind < i ( June d Jup >u* i, (iitdkd, 
WimtaHlitiu ^ Ihen win o much hiuful it lu i m iti\c w i} bv tlie 
facelioub Mtdo} thit d liM ^nviii im uimv pJ* ts^nt momuiU «>1 itflirhou 
ovei the luid ml \noi ^v ly ot pifN(nbju% lud Iht \anous K jsohs to 
be JOiUned it aiding Iht utiou of out homoopitliK uimdus Our 
editoi, ID tlu (diioii d i< Utud to, (ittd the iMhiio^^ii'h i theoi^, iii whith 
tlul eininciit ph>suMii dumed disi I'-c to be d\u to a Uck of ouc of the 
tissm wits, and lint the ib iption of tin iiit paiticulai wilt chosen from 
his vidve lemodifs 'tv on 1 1 oiit<t the cuing 8>st<m ami lestore it to 
health Ihf ediloi of th < I nnal hquui siiggtsUd mixing the twelve 
renut* ts togdhti and nm tiuh mivtuu t th* pdi ut teding certain 
that uatuH, m hei inlniiti dun would hdut tht uii sing tusuo salt 

and sivo tlu dodu tbt li ubU In dun ii ^ thn simple t vit from the 
^«lfficult> ou» eddoi ^ kul f n a imuumcnt to h nitiiu>i\ 

>Q1icie is i woild of i lytn lu wnat thi pj ^ sd ion does not propose^ 
jiU may be allovitd to > ^ f diate i imll Jo im S< huesslei s theory has 
^jj^,ntvor betu ucqtall , although thoionghly louvmccdof the efficacy 
Ro I died «iS m itimdiiawhea applud on homo ofi dlue pnnupie$« 
^ho fuM jlace, it in n it uasouable to suppose, horn the \ a nous evi- 
tes to toe contrary, tJid these temtdws id lluuugh bcuu food foi the 
’^fltero Time ih a genus or spirit m i hunmopdhic lomuh which acts m 
l^tperfect coutr tdibtinction t tlu dru^ itself , a something bt idcB Urn ftystem 
. blindl} fifi oping foi us luifiudir food to stl unng lu dtb night and find- 
I mg if i» the ti'»uu ftdt \ Inch wc m oiu fiuiti n\j m spjdv to the case* 
I Wert thnfio, natnn would fiom diy to dij sdui from our vuious foodA 
aitd dnnks the n^ce^saTy ti nc s^dt, and dl w mid go well, wibhnev^r a 
feii^rof a failure with disc I t im* HifhTuig to follow But, with a full 
supply nf tluse saJtsi, imtuit fails -And wlij ^ ‘*Ay, thcrift^e the S ^ 









i ititelli] 




cli;^ wrotig salt arid deposit a calcutes >t 

. ^ where it %dlJ do the ruost hajrihj as she is to choose the ' 

will restore the lost function and keep the hoaKh at par value* 

, Jt is pot tlie raissing aalt she rtuinires, for it will not do the work ; ' 

; :]ll^|' ^ is the spirit of it freed from everything which goes to make this' 
physical entity. As well try to explain the difference in actioil' ; 
I the crude drug andiliis spirit fence as to analyze tho differenco Iti 

f ifs^^sktipTSS between kissing the ruby lips of a pretty girl and a chunk bf ' 
5' from the slaughter house. But there is a difference (iu both case^*), ‘ 

; apij he who does not believe it ui<ay some day have the plertsui'o of d^ ', 
jmbhpVatiug it. To illiistrato how a tissue salt may be supplied regularly , 
i fail to do the work where the spirit force will, 1 will cite a case^ 

;Jti''pptnt^ ' 

"V; * J^hout^ten years ago I was treating a little girl fur a complication of 
V;inalWies, such as periodical asthma, hay fever, chorea and pericarditis, ; 
‘: It" wa& sometime after the pericardii Ls had been brought under control ' 
:, Lycopodium lOOOth^ that the mother said to me, Doctor, what '; 
; ^ sihpil we do with our little daughter to make her stop eating so much salt ! 
Sliie will empty three or four individual salt cellars at each meal if we do 
,npt jgrevent her, and wc do not wish to excite her on account of her heart, 

; ■'jtfedbjie.*' Instantly 1 realized that I had failed to note in her base a 
many symptoms of Natrum muriaiicnm, which now appeared to 
‘ 'ine.' m plain as the noonday sun. I told the mother to say nothipg to tho 
' ;*bl)iiid, to allow her free access to the salt, and I would see wh.at I couM do. 

Natrum murifiticum 2000th, I waited two weeks, and thett 
tibiO mother about the craving for salt. The reply was, *'WelV" 

, , it's thb queerest thing ! We haven't Sfdd a word to our little girl 

* it, but she has stopped eating Halt” ^Vt the same time there had been 
; / " decided improvement iu the patient's symptoms. 

/ ' ‘ J^ow, if Schnesslei’'s theory is correct, how did this patient get the 
tissue food out of a few doses of the 2000th of Natrum muriifiticuin 
■ not derived from taking several ounces of the crude s4t 

And, returning to the title of this paheri^ my failure to bring out; 
'^ y that remedy was an illustration of ^*how not to prescribe.^' 
i tiffs' line of reasoning, I hope you have followed me to the logical,; s 

: to be drawn from the argument, that, to prescribe one oil ' 

remedies, in any of the potencies, with the view of restc^-^i;^ 
health through feeding the system dn a missing salt i 
’ ; and the prmci;ple and practice is ^ illustration of Adw 

to succeed one of bur homoeopJtthic physici^a 


^ of a case of acute indammatbiry rheumatism. ' iJhe ; 
eighteen years of age,' whu had been c^titied ; 
and- was on the day 1 saw'him wdm 





■tt|'''‘ioi4a, ivhich?'^ tad bwa 
^fliidiliiiOQ oii (A wiutergmB cfevettti tiiiMis i'dii 

'qi^ifstioa me when I say this was an illustration of hm ^ 

found' the patient with his limbs heavily swathed in 
;^;jjSWollen shoulder on one side and an elbow on the other, and doe; 4^# 
lifs^dllen aiid acutely sensitive* The irheumattsm had beet* 

‘Srihffting from one part t»> anotlier, there wa^' an abnormaVseimtifdp^j 
'-^jib iiny exposure to air, and the cast of his countenance showed 
}:)!ltaJr8h word would dll the eyes with tears* In the loudest , 

was calling for Pulsatilla, which was administered. In tl]da',c^ei| 
ijt tbu irbeutnatism aud prescribed for the patient, and I havc,pSibrg: 

re^uics that appeared more miraculous. The nights which 
restles^r became quiet and peaceful, the swelling decreased, the 
Change localities was modified, each seizure becoming lighter ^ 


gi'l^tient rapidly recovered. There was a jK^sitive aggravation a;pp 

e^h change to stormy weather, and this idiosyncrasy was perfCbiS|?^:-; 
J^J^trolied by TKhus tox. In a month the patient was in charge 03 ^^ ^ 
It|exliibit at the 'Traus-MiHsissippi Exposition, and from that time 
iWtirely free from rheumatism. Just as he was getting about nicely 
aid of a caue, his former physician volunteered the opinion 
would ever restoic him to health but change of cliauiate ; iltubtfe) 
/"'(bjjKpaple of hi>^ to pmcnbe. Some times we say a cjase lobfes ; 
dn priutdhau it does in practice, but the above is a faithful pUrt^ybi 
\'^4ljte't?wo pictiu’es. 

, V I do/jUbt wish to consume too much time witli the rehearsal 
to firove the truth of my argument, as I well know that eaith 
C^n add’ countless illustraiunas,' but I would like to speak of a 

has been a very ( ommou iiluBtraiion, and that is the use of ip 
;‘'ji!e]tnedies and proprietary at tides. One of these is a well known 

C(wd tar derivatives, which greet^^ our eyes in every journal if 
1^' ijfebbbk ,<rf' practice. It is safe to say it is userl in eaitloods^'fl^J^y 
that I can conscientiously say in ninety-iime per :oeiiC' 
the use of this remedy is a perfect illustration of 
SVCru a homceojjathic atand|M*ait saach a remedy 
and in atuiosi every instance the proper remedy will a| 
tq the patient thars will any advertised in the 

is ati/ende^ by failure and disappointmeut, and, the cojnsj^j^^ 
Siciati caniwdft fed he has been false to hi^ trust, f^Ue 
|\tp his pajdbnt, and false to himself when he has allowed 
fj^pi the true path. Such remedies can not cure, ' 

.'ia not the object for which a piitient employs W I 
'../v^owevei^ timre are two /conditions in ,whioh 
'peifecyy 'jnsUfied iu'.resoiryug to anodyni^^ ; 
a pain 





«^ir^iir|i| hv tolHiici^i to rcl)«f«^ 4 t^oada^fce tn ordov that 

hiB ot* (jiti^^ IP^iay tmiiact mj jiartkiiilar Wm^ on hand for tbo day; 
fwjboadi tlie phyhlnaftt ttii iu a lieiplefts tau^io t(» ibe mdloatfd 

roaiod)^ and f»eh that he loust reheve Ims )niK*ut even Uiupnanl)- While 
$h auoh fraaetj it is the propoi lluuiy to lUu \< the pam ih I belaxt, V’t they 
ooasMfcute too snia)! a pojwnt of inn {» i ^iro to allow us to u le thorn as 
weighty Ovidenci aj^aiust the iudi< lied r(n*f<4 
ilUOthor illustration, m iti ceit «n lunuh < v^huh aio fiom tune to time 
pUBhed upon our «thool with jvtmdulul diim as to thou unativ* Mrtues. 
Sweh an one Jaltly at the fionl is Kthiui 1 1 «llfin^tlf(>ha ha\e s*ea 

many cases lepoited in om jcuiiuls m which thmemcdv his Keruui 
to biiug out marveloufl lesult j, and tlM> u* MUintcd o ^o iiun\ iKtoiics 
Jot illomiBopa(h>. Bnl this is not tiiu h* pn sridie Ihlnn uis, oi any 
othef lomedy on tin sltenglh oi a uewspipM idwotistni nt,oi hn inse 
iMiae pli)hJ(nu has sutceedcd \\itl» H is not IioinaopUhu, hut 
aoteotic puotiee, pme ind -simpK o^cn it tlioU'i.iiul^ of it < ov ent ^ l<*llow 
Uio ut>e of the jemedv, IVtanse t lionni tjutlur plivncim \ sciihes a 
remedy is not ^letss^JUll’v a rcaKouioi < il in^ it i lioimnop it hu piosoiip-* 
lion. The wnttt has pio^jnihc'd tchiiMii wcn.1 tirms vith fiilnie 
evety Ixme To him it his hem a spin d i iJnsfiation ol /oif mf w 
chWp Tlio faith iuM lu Ihe fift Ihd wc ii iiKscubim* aMippoiod ^pn lUc 
foi a jwitholo ^ kmI conditi >ii ou he \i > cm i nu lUhtt id ol tnin^^ to tmd 
tlie nidmiUd Ttiiied) luoutm to the lt\ ut siunlais I do not wiah to 
autagoiu/» the use of Khinma/jy w 1 iil to <iuphisM< tin stihiiunt 
tliat the ui%e of it, oi it concern n,MHh idit ltlhutllilt^ <»f Mhcrimif 
phainiaciMts is ueithti sr oi noi siti ti t u piactne 

Monineopithy is goMinrd hv i liw \liuh is as tun ai Uu luk&of 
matheinatKH That doc snot nu«ui that i be muiopatic plnwi i tn however 
aipaWe he mav he, ma> not mtki i mi t ike One mn hi thoioiieh lU 
ruathwjiatus and >et t ill to ...oht i pnhhiu One nuy know how to 
cakiiilate an eehpse and yi t iinke a ttidm tuci some Aheic tint will lUitt 
tire value of the cdaildma It h siid tint t ^uus will no* lu, hut I havo 
knowp manj a lie idiu hi lesiilt fioni timi to nriakc thorn mil the Irnih 
4uUd BO it IS with honuopiiln It iiuv ho dithcnill toieaehthe coireet 
l^uU but that does not alleot the truth ol the law No vaiiitum fiom 
OVur expected success should make us lose liith m um motto, ft will te}] 
the taruth rf we make it ; it will play us f dw if we are wt ifc enough to 
it, but the fault is oui own A fail me in lesults wheie we- hue t^^emed 
do our best 18 not ue'ces-^aiily i failure of the law, but an eiior m rfoum 
feature of the woik that may aft* iwauU m inileM itself Wheic we fail 
OUitiwlves in even tiying to follow om I iw, where we indulge in polypbajr* 
maoy, where we aie h d away by phaim n e uijoai advertibe^meuls, oi tiy to 
|S^e 4 short rut to success over an unknown load, is a perfect domoustia*> 
tiDli at ‘^how not to prescribe 7V<f xl/f/fwf Achmee^ April & >Iay 


TilM “WOlfBALT" IH51WN AVD iOBB0. 

I Bt I)H KoOKSil, M:i ftItAi^A4£tO> 

* gtace the 'wheu tini \tuA.oi}t Mulam Menanj, fir«i coll^dl 

attentim* ** » poison of t,i< it potemv, m nse by the iw-tivei^ iiS ilWiey 
Gtnatn/' speiuhtiou n t> ih< oxnt uitan mil hoim o of thie poteon^ AB 
ipi^eUftHtbit of its mhd li ihuI by fiitiiii of thoio iiitnoj with '^obdet- 
fu{ 8kiH liH been i chu i i nslu r f th> wiitiii 's of iiciilv every natuialiet 
01 txploiu wh > l» 18 vjol 1 \]n iippM Ounoio or noith Ama/oumO ^ater* 
ehed'i Yet to this di\ Mt littU tuou is known of tbf snbjtcfc thaa 
in Iht (hy win n Witnt HJ ^ wlu Ins^ br>n§ht tbt snbsioKO to BuKipe^ 
wrote HO fhaiinin^Jy )f Ins ti in iip^iu G\ii mt sutv odd >oals ago 
Ftom tlK buid wiNi <t the Mobna lu Jtk hvn md tin MftiaHon m 

Vein, to the woth, tin n h tlu while itppti Ania/dnui wd(i**he<l, to 

tHi uionrlib of tlu thiii 1 ml Esm|uiImoii tlu noith, tlu f uHan limiteiB 
Itfivi us( 1 iimuh \ il I i luow and ]> ai } nson of oiu ^umi I ihuacter, 
from btf OH tin, idvtnt f tlu hist 1 m< pern c^plorei Ihn Hal>«twace, 
known \ UKU sl\ is ‘♦W nth ' oi Yk ii ih ((miimi), **Wooirm"or 
^*\Vocin^ (ni»|)U Oi i , Ui in WRio Ni no) aid “( iinu ” (Aiua/onaH), 
difttH sonu whit in h HU]> 1 1 i 1 ipjx u inn, hu ais< ot the vaymg (tudi- 
oi tlu lulivt tninutu um , but it ininupil, pnlnjis only impoitfint, 
toAK tjutlity') laiulii m tin ^lyddli/tble til iloul, < tn nine, wlmh 
aftti niHi tall tu I tltuoft on tlu pat oi 11 nt itonssm ranlt, noitUu, 
B(ruud 1 ui ttluii til i Id siKHtdi 1 mi olitin^ uul m pronag to be 

pt,wsthst(l III toninu n 1 > dl v uutus if W ni ili 

Plof . Ihuuhon ht li i bd th« \ nutuH »if VYounli into foui print ipal 
kilidst IhtHe iH (1 11 it fiom th np| ti Ami/)n of whifb htryib- 

tic t dtlnwnu md j il ly S \ ipnidiuw lu tlu puncifiil vtgeltble 
ftouKia IhnjHtlu foi il mu to bih ml I) a win (2) Jhatfiomthe 
n]ip<i Oiliuuo, tbt 1 1 111 T.nd Ni i > luvus dtiivul fi >m gubJen $ 
tbiH H tlio HOI t illndnl t 1 y V ni Ifninbt Idl d f lom InUiish Ununa 
and juidlaul Vtiunith I nvid ti no S tt sii 1 1 , S schouibuigkn, and 
B eogem , tht s»t In wnt 1V1 uhiu Mtnin nul <> Witeitoi, uud im- 
doubtodl) the most p >tu t f th lit \iil i iliit fr< ui riiuth Guiduay 
dc}H liding iinini) ou S<im linos tr^^v nixi fd its | was 

VMnlt this cli siii tlun is mm known to b sonicwhd faneiful, ratbior 
tnone botuned in I v iipbic ibm 1(xu in its bisis, it is the faSt, 
mvtrtheh » tint lu dll du hoin 1h duifi ujfioiis Rtlertdl foi Plan^ 
f lion's i < lilt itioo show ni akod pu uli an t. m ci i n, nu thuds of inoaaing, 
fti , wlmb iwikt iht \\\ oi tuh ihsstin of du>tin^\iishnunt Bat, 
Be with tlu lutiMS tlu instlv# , so with fht foniis ui Worn ili , the bosdet- 
(andh wluu Uuse h^u n | m piodiut vuutnf% fhil aie tme tomiecting 
liakri," ami om uuy obtun a suie of tptcumns of the etude pohtou 
ilihai shows it to M II nvh impissiblt *o kindly niimtam sneh a 
aU^ibutuu 

* Chaih Wanrton Wandum^^s in ^outh Vniiriei London, 

’f Phtin m HI «1 H hI .b m nal and 1 1 aiiiactions London, vol, IL f 



jTuiy <1^ 

l>t. Hotafci4 ('* W0<)(< J tiiki ftffctNtjrfi ^ brt«ed on tbe 

iion that cho Wmii^U of tW (itie Wo 1 Plnuhon) may 

lia disilttguiiahtd fzom Umt 0 ^ thoOruK<o i^WuwluHi’ri No 3 bytlw Uttor 
being ^ full of ints, a\i4oiitl> p\il m wlul the poison wts liquur' Tha 
taot that poimdtd or biuised inta lu intd m all of 1h<* pupaiationa, 
sometimes bang put in entno <md \i ^llllN^ oiil> the oxpusHitl loicai 
being mad, tins ip|urcuil> fbpombncj on tho wlnm oi llio hmuss of the 
juatiire inatiuto (um, dl p<»flftibl4 vunti m this if eiHct coming from all 
the known gu) '^nplncil somci^^ of th p is vn, shows Hus to be i rather 
haaty geneiah/ ition on tlu ])Ut of tli t \ lully c«oful studuit 

There is liltictolw uhbd to Watattms quunt snd ofiaphu dtMcnphott 
of the manner in whirh the inJuu of nni i Biiiiah (iiiiini nnnufutiirea 
Wouial) U IS lu Ihn wlurc tiil the niost|w>t4nt urow potsou 

IS pmftuced S iv -i \A fittrtou 

'‘A da> 01 tw > b toic ilie Ma<oi hi ludim pup nos hi*- pouon, be 
goes into th( foi <1 la ijiust of the in i Innte A miu glows ui theea 
w 4 ds which IS I ilh d Worn ili ^ If is tu>m this that the pf isou t ikei il$ 
name mditisfho pimcipU itij!itclKrit Whtu ho his proaiud enough 
of this he di/. up I loot of i iei> luthi tahti a»nl tluu I> ks i hunt for 
two kinds of bnlbi iH pUnts, whi<h ionfMii t green uid JiiUnou-. juicai 
l<a8(l) be laii ts up ind down till h t n K two sprats of inla One of 

them IS va> hi e md bluk ind > \ai m ms that its ting piothuei a 

foNOi* it is nust ( »rnnKni> t bt iiitt \ lih on (he gionnd (h( ofhti 19 
a htth ud ml whnliMui s lit ( in (tl in i gum illy h a iti lit d undoi 
(he hit of I shnih ^ftu obtmim Ih he lu-» no niott ludjoiinge 
the foil st 

** S <pi ntils oi tho tion^ist In bin |i lyeiiiwj pppu w usid, but 

this h( iiu alu idv I lint 1 t mn I his hut Iho poundi i t iugs of the 

JiUbim Slake i id tlu of th (oiint Jii aie likewm idd d Theae 
be <omiuon1\ hi> in stoi fu wh n h 1 ills a snake, he gem 1 illv f utimts 
tin tings ind tups ih in by hnu 

thin t iniul tin in (sur> in o dicnts, lu sirajK^ the Wonmh 
vine and luttu loU into thin shmu i ml puls them tmo a kind ooJauder 
mvie of h iv<H tins lu holds o\u m t nthen pot and pouis watfi on the 
abt^mgft, th( h(pu)i which <oinu Ihunji has the appamrue of co01po. 
When a snUnunt ipuntiti his bun pioaircil, the sluvuigs aie thiown 
aeid^ Hl Ihtn biniscR tlu bulbous st ilks indsqnee/is i piopoitionate 
quantity of then jUKethiou lihishnul into i pot L>stly the wiukes^ 
fangs, ants, uid peppu m bnnsed iiul ihr »wn into it It is thin jilaeeiJ 
on a elow fan, and is it hoih m «e of th puco of the A^ouiab is idded, 
ativ^ndtiig as it rmv be found uea i\) lud tlu w urn w taken off witt 
a leaf , it remain on the hit until redua I to a tbuk snap of a deep blown 
eotor It 1 $ ponied into a cahbishoi little pot of ludx iu njauttfaciuii^ 
which IS raief ally coveird and there liter kept m the moat dry part of 
the but 

I United States Uispenbatfir), Philad Iphia, led! 



IMI' f K»inini/i (ft 

^ tfii9 Aot of iir*jwrinir **'® !«<iwn \% not eoilimithin^ * <me , t|j» 

m iy Bhiji® hh Ww, f«f Kn th^ l^ib on tlic point of j(M« ati'ii 

!in oib<f implimn)<H <f <U <tnKtToimv*b(» h in*);: dovin «* hw 
^^koi lu <b<> mnl t ol li f m J\ In* li lu b i-. ^> ])u tU^ W^^unali 
|K>i«on, tiuiix pric nifiout- w upjxNtli bt iiHft'xu) 

wointu Aiid voiiii iro nM ill >wttl 1o bt pioaent^ If«t tho 

y-^biilion 01 «*v)l spirit, «»b ilddotlum birni I In nhotl tjndui wbicti it 
has bten bt>ib(l ih pronmiKKl pillntcl ind ibuidonui t\n ifk»i li*’’ 
who makes the poisOD inn^i t it xiolhipj thit m» nmn^ iiul miM coiitmuo 

fastuiir as lonjf di the op mI hi hats Hit op^^riloi miibl t ikc pirtic«l«i 

cate not to exjxiHo luiost |j it the vipoi whuh me fiom it while oi^ thfr 
jfiw Thoo'b tliu ihd fh i fiiKuitions lu tiUi sneh <is fretpontlf 
w^ashin , the fi e ami hu I still th< Tiidim think tint it ill t the 

health ml tho ope i it i i(h i i n wlut is more piol Jo ^uppObl?a 

htoa ht i I bi Ml k fu Ml Ins ifto ' 

|t M eil uii timu th< t iii„ dts npti m tint W itMton w \s not < iketi 
fillh into the corifi Ini ♦ f thosi intu i ho iiotj lUj bin mlo the Ti)Vfih 
tenes of Wonnli i kii ihe dtsMj)li>ii of the piiuupil in^reihent 
being th( iluvinjfsfn m m oiniimMl \im pi i\(rt thj tluy lul not dis- 
<Ao%e to him lh( mc(s iisr t n c phnl of Iht gt uns Stni hno«, 
which u»n t liavi lirn ^ kn wii f > so <1 i bitun t J Mt\ meesjary 
use tent 111 ’ , h wmm \ itistiifi m iMlim whithti wiihoaj the 
nee of uipnmbMif 1 i ms tin. ihhd nt ] oisoiis tmi luki- poisons 
would not It tinil nil in loi ill oi fin iiv cltith tk iliiM pmpomft, t\ett 
it not i*t quickh fat i1 

The keent u icircln i v 1 1 h ]n\f found mini il s1i>(hiiinc * to he the 
hOFH 1 nen the mo-iqn t s mi us iidtlu i ittlissof venoms^ fiom 
tbit cf the du idcd Piol 1 1 iduuMiiti n the flam iml bul i 1 i Jtlebiiake, 
down to tint of iht ^niif { lx I mi ti I it one p o in the toxic ilassiti 
cation, allow tint nm m tl snu< hi Ixm t ing Ins jwnsoh 

aupply fiom lined) sh 1 « i umc of xhm uhih ohi nuing i ncticftlly 

butom hh di.stioMU'^f t ! 

The lemma FiidniH \ i Un t Di libu use ils) (Vonlus 

jferu «ind *‘ta^i" i sn i s of u uu, found to b \f 17 poisonous by him* 
Prof Kobert st it( ■» tlat in tin Tio N i> iinl nj | ci Onuoeo distnet|r 
<(U«u hannea MilouUi mtidi, cutns lngtl> into the Wourah thisw 
made Ih L^ute(t itc Dmjxnsitoiy st n h tint gme h imac me latilated 
by ScbiflM in is dos 1> iJInd to, if in t ukulieil with cm nine. 

lUt *T! w powous bi u lit fiom the Umtdl oi ( olombia by 

Jb W ‘s vy KiiHhinln^M md stii he Dn I)i W A llimraond ahd 
^ B Wtn Mitchell,* wMt pr t JIv toiniBof i m ih, possibl v of PJanchbljt^a 
^ e![|W No *i I hiv< pioMii d \ciy typn il Woiuah fiom the Cancalbver, 
,t, A tiibutaiy of th urd d n q m iVlombi i 
^ ^ V«ib (J M des J)mjH ns itoiy dcsci ibcs tin ei ude Woutah of 


* Jkhmma journal of Medieal Science July XSti<) 



m % fel«ffo«ih estr'Aiot^ Vriitle, teo«tofewftaij t eait^oi^ m *iT^amuc«*, 
tusf tV<* <1*^ 45oui<l# or* httlo <*»!thvMVt in jtttf', n\to 'jvhir h it Imi utmost 
Oormiu);^ Wn pontaj jn a hquHl s1«t( line nietluwi of its m uuifutturfe^ 
UitJ Jew t ibid h\ 'VTitci ton, H co««th 1 >1 the puimiicr in lujnnl *4tote. 

A veiy (onsnhitblo iolU(U(»i) of hik im is ot Woinili, ninU hv ttnself, 
fioin Uohvifi, p€iu L<n»doi, Oc loin In lb i/il Snnnim, i and 

HhOMM th^ foloi of Wuni ill t <hflii fn m i li hi hi tti to im 
uhmisti mk\ bli k and <lu conai1(ne> It luirroHithi hiitihin of^hs<-to 
the flp\ibili1\ if <nnh f huf It u inforini dliv Umi A liua- 

rjfk^ founuU nsKhrit on the Ttlk, i i i I m tnOntov of tin \ina"on% 
that rubber is id ltd to Worn ah hy som \ to t ut i1 »»m(u dma* 

blhl^ indicndti its (i u fit tn iht m \h .ids ha iikily 

At th« liiUitolonul Ixjo^iLon h hi d tvin ton, J uimu i, We«t 
Indies, m eailv I hid tin ijoodhHum li^btionjt wfJl nqnauttd 

•with an linn ai ilh intt lln^tiit h ilf ln< t d h u tlit Ik nU\ ite/s o| tin I 
quibo, ju JknniUi* i\1i> iliiiucd I in idtpt in tin niinut u tnie of 
Woorali ^ tit a^ttuiAilun tint the idditi n if tin bittd n oIm, tin aium^ 
BiJtkiH fihgb, nonndtd Ull'^ iid {K|p i b no nn n luiporttiii^ 

toxin iiuxtUK thin vu tlu un mtitun il otln i vMud intic-i of tho 
iHti^e vluu intkin., il \s i pi f i whith ikI In nid< W »ui ili 
fot me, tiom i >nitll mount of 1h in id d Khiiin ot Sti^dinou 
tpSiihr, pio iu<d bom tho Hot in Mini u iliioii h tin kiiubn s oi tho 

id uni bol mid whub on tvi nmiitilim^ 1 found I > liivt a, 

pm fedlv bitid it >i\ 1 Ih it on hubs list d ( 1 ill th( iritiodin d iin ii^^ooho, 

lUrpfdc^ ului uinoji 

Thl« 1)mi(tiii niMM tlao t-»si ic I i if hnsknoMh 1 t thit in tho 

xxittnoi of lU tin (uiiuifis unim\(i» Ihii wm iii tiultidlx those 

to I>e found, Inii md ibiii ^hi kitw tin -idtt id ui mt hit to the 
Woiuali Dish s ui »• tins iM til tlu nd^ W ikitoii hH < iin lo the 
ooucimtiou th it tinii MHiiofiiinddi ni tin stoiy tl u u< h m uilnlot;^ 
existed, to Him h \ on Flumboldt liid m t i <n vuiun v liiten on the 

Awuurods hid n UM 1 lunisflt of it^ i\ I uni ih hisi •-(.vird minor 

tr^velUifti Du 1h( Diinoio I li id un li I u d pio f tint this nniLh jni/ed 

Secret exist id, tudni (In soum ul it ]m nei md of i hi^e inioiue, 

oonipuratisely spi ikiin’^ inthohnnl ot tf w ItisDIm jni ippi irni 
to be as quite tiu to one, fompuid hPIi W mi ili is futnislmi; tin. umt 
qf vidxie 

AM thne 1 made ^ most int ic (in b o\oi\ mth n^^ud totht c»p- 
tuee oeitiiin nnni f ^ lu tin int n i n}linds I In rininn lunitti of 
Iklji that le^flou fii piffiishisbl h mn t tli noisy md InaMit tuc unis 
With a little qui\i i of pnh i]is i Inij ii 1 ihhs, undi fiorn tin niidiih 
of the pdm b im tlu hn 1 td i shupi'ind to i ntedh p( uit it 
^ptte ead, sh^^hlly (hiircd to nnk( it hiihi, jiiid thf Inttind lii^htly 
with wild cotton to ht sniuf in tl i tubi ot hi 4 bh Hcriiu, In has m 
OVetabundaiieo of ammunitnni, f >i lu i ut excelhut shot, iiul i it;c<^ud 
olf £aaie^ Ukmi^ few ohances and h ailing few allows iiis bldiegUtt 



{>r^dlM<t of ^U«\xftniij>v aod ^ipUttd «tr««iini«» the 

foin)cie? the ^tioii^u bittet outit bamboo ah^b «riib 

effcmtod jomt pith and tiu 1 dUi tht jnm i twl^< , a spogea of iiiPd, which 
fjfiMjufixth t.i*ow>» to Ito 01 t\\<l\€ frit en ]umU, md in selected 
eaeeft, ho Hti u^,bl tint \ phimi h t hue fletu ts no bond iioi m <jinhty Th)^ 
«^aady unnut oiitht biH t\si fmrac uhtuli (sptdu)^ m Ihc e^^i^ch 
for Huih till i\t a lln nicmkt^n it d n >t niuld iit tbtio, aa A 

ebutije of shot iiu\ do iiifl itM dnio«il pull tlots nol In/bton 

ovtjf} fUiMioi n IS ibt t I I \vh<n tlu v t »l* » tbon bctl <>\ti tbe tlOe 

tojiHafki thi solemn tpmt of i tupi a fon i slit ltd by tht finug of 
a gun 3f this is tun tf \,aiK v inttd f i food oi toi mn <«iii it iM 
doubly ^0 i spt-dmtuHl 1 < stut to muKtt *U\< With i kna^Mge 

;(Uld a ijuck II t of tin ntdtk aid tin tnt of ai n it lini^td witli 
a till' stungth Woinal it i posnl I# fn tb< ndivi it It inporATily 
pud>/o bn inttntlul < ij tiv< \utli ih hist fibfts of tlu \\ lui dx cud 
yet, M Jill a prompt iiHi i tin aiitidt t< ij i< ton lam to ailiMt} ami to 
comi irdnt Lt ilth ni i I it turn in this u i\ uitl enh so linctiiwu 
if|Muesof uionkt>sboji ntd alnt foi nui nioiki) i« fax 

bettoi abJt to lathoiu aid (s< i^x tin mx skins cf t t* H ip than 

IS the litttr ddt to di i i \ nn liaasm ripiblf of dntivmg laimiai 

impuHitivdit ss 

As to llu* <cxn)m ituii f this tiiti iott 1 it i t tint I /ivt no dthnile 
iuforoiation Ml ll »t tin It sad is tint it untl ubttdlv exists tint tom- 
ttion aab dvi ns ] i >f m d b} tin ujints pit] a itoi> to n ikmg it (Uii^i 
IS quit 1 isliktJ) tol< 1 1 laid ah i^tiiiixnt mrd), aid tbit it IH 

m wlnlion on nw t 11 u aid wmit dif]sof it stpnt/ tl into the mouth 
of t‘ tj poiions victim an) fill inon into tin wound foil >w mg whit^h 
Ottih 111 usjniatiou b> in ta]uittioii t the aimsirf ubgb, i» niamtame^ 
iiidd oiisti usm ss aid h\th ittuiu If s(<!i<s lo bt < id'j jm Bible to 
piotim tin antidote ilu t h nth toUon ! hue ht ad t)f in aU ol it 
III the Injuid Htitc, noi <t ai> t ii idii ilJont I ki witness its pi pamtiom 
Koi would 1 LOU nbnbk biibe if iinl ltd w nwi and lo'oied two. 
pege pictuifs tiom l^ucl nd dul^ puiueh^d t inhi in Hlllhat lvg»oo> 
iemit any adept to tin lual^nieiil i thiMianh pn/u) ftjt unh 

Unit n> ti wide dmi^, me of opinn u liowext i iniong the tidti\e 
of Wourdi lift th uJjildity of tin adidote No om is to be fouudi 
alpaunth win would tMinjdiCy itsnwt. on lamatlt anl uit a few lUruCeeu 
toluol di \eied tint th wtakuchs of the Worn di u$ed m 
the 111 ft III itspn itioi) inuutaml at at tlu bottom of the lecoveuee 
endiUd to the an i(i( t» iliiu,hwc\n tiud lh< aitid d< ou wouwd-Cdi 
birds wni nudl an wdb iui usult aid with tin bads I have 
tt^tltiiYpiid utilin I nsjuilKii Pi^ilup 1w thuds iuo\nedl> altlmugfa. 
Ibll Sitintd btuiil ud l<naiubid loi mduy hnus md ufneed food fur 
IHP’* eial days 1 h tl on tin other hind 'iildici d u spji xUoo has muib to 
be »4»<l in It r, tin following luountH ^ivtu by WatCltoti p#ov». 
Bphaatng of ixpennunlb iLiiduUcd bv lamstlf during one of idi yutataptte 
in ibiiglaiidy he s 
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^^totJrSui# t1«it Hm iiwJrwl oitpeilm^nif^i TVith \hvt Worn ili 

|K>vi»fHA* JbXtomlon mm mocnl^ii'U with it, md diod 
Xi^iUUt^ The puieoH ^as iineitwl iitlo II i of inotlu i, louucl wJtuh a 
liiwl prt\iousU lied « lilOo *ibove th< i>1ko aht^x* 

Woftittli watniutioductd H< w i t*ioii<'h ill wi lo Allei «ui 

hook lud eIaf)&(>U, tin lnmla v" h ib unit 1, imi teu miiiiUitH iftci, tl<^at!* 
ovcctook him 

^‘A nlit AfK lutived the VVoiiiih | h m jh thr >h mltln iiid diifKl, 
h ifi t(Mi iuJi\aii.H Att musi i vi made in h»i viindpjx, u)d 
tbH>n<{h it the ln«< 3 ;s mm iti,nl uH intl ud for t^vo lunii^^ iMth i pur of 
bclloys Th< *is3 luld up ht I le id aiul u ►l%td aiouiid I ut, il i mil ding 
being diHConii mud, sht sunk nun ii i iii ji])J)ih iil dt ith Ih utdianl 
btifatlung waa numediHUh i nninuu d mi < >nimu d >\ttli(uit nduim un 
foi two iionm nioK Jhi u«\id tiu i limiimil h •^oiiituni la uh 4 up 
and walked tboid , ahe aunud milui m noi itijiun Ihe 

Wound tbiou d» whuh tlu poison (nt«n tu iImI Witli >ut difiuuUv ’ 

In cohUuu it um oJ thn luoaut, NVmii ii i} Oiil Ij n ii ^ 1» en ihiiw- 

tehetl ‘A^ounlu, tin*' U \lt m Ud» Ihi < >unUi t ii i>t 

iilarJ Peicp whtit foi maih tvunt) hit < n't du h\td t htf rl intlolune 
and plon1> in UMJ miiou of liei mimk iu the mkusttl tin. tu me of 
toxioologi 

Aoothei ot W deitoii iplm nnnt »is well ith leiKaimt, llo 
writes of au intidt ui on his hist tup ml n ^ up tht \ ilh ) td tin I it|Ujho, 
thuB 

‘^At one ot tin e hibititious i sniill ( iditv vi tin \\ <mi ili ptu^ni svia 
pwnrtd Tt w m a litlh pointl h lnd»m It 1 t isud tl Pit 

had killed uimnUi of wild ho^.^-s ud tifiis V] p< u n < m iintl to 
eonhim what lu had, loi m om snh it In ’ Km in i ]> tikni uit to the 

boUolU ill diHeient turn whuh pit I i ^ ould net In t Ikui lJk t tst 

had Uio hi d oi suoud tiinl i oitd 

** Its fit) enroll w n piond on a rmd li si/ d dt>g ih w i vouinhd in 
ihe iJi ouln tint ilnic nnj|hl ) n pisihility ol It) i hin/ a nt d 

iipot. In lliue Ol fom luiimliHht Ik n to lu ith utl, unit ittiuy 
liflto thing on lb* ^omiiid ir< and liiiii, ml looknl vnsthili) it tht uuuiiid* 
«d part fct>ou dtn tlin ht staq^tud, I u I lunntif down mimvtiiose 
lUidm. Tie harked once, ilionqh in»t as if in ]Mm His voin w is low aud 
ftUd ID i Htcoud attempt it epiih ^ nhd him H» now pit hn htad 
lietwikf hiR foieIa>H, rind, raiNing it sjowh igain, lu fill o\ n on Ins side, 
Ijli^ eyOR tfoniedi itel> kcanie hud, and though his t. lIk nut us c vt now 
a)a 4 Uieo shot touvulHnely, lu luvii ^ w<d the h isl dt sm to raise np 
}li|i(Hea<K Ifis heart hut I tied mm h fion iht Imii h< 1 ly down, and at 
il^iaifvata b^t veiy ationg then stopfud foi a raomrut or two, and then 
agtot, and ooutmued family bcilm^ uiird tuimilis ift<i evep olhei 
Kifi l>ody fteemeil dead Inaipartei of au hour aft ex he had 
iwoedved ^ poiaou bo was quite motumlesH * 

ItliiUof llie foregoing caeeoitwiU be ob^xved that ovei} thing wm 
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to tfl«t tlifl <l«Hny )1ow^r hi tlie WoKtrati yi the exttet^e tn the 

folU>^ m > t>siu nme»tSj w ult m o»i, mmny I to lou tVi)Vt41i 

foi tlh< ici»M ts iiu a <1 rtt Hit* (olltrtuijf ni<tinlirt< , (jo nei, lix a 
how qimkh <oiiM iiul I it lu vuKusoKltih ot used m th<^ 

thoHl t i\u} >))!( I w M ts|uull> IcsiJ ms t>t fiinliUjjf stmu ])oisou that 
•ftOTiJ I i|ni< K]> Kiid* > Iniiiil i jh i iiuu s uk* so ilnt t tonUI «iftl) bfe 
liUMllnJ and put lu tlu p -itrviarjit Uontt i poi oti that should tika 
th( pimoof tho poia-* in»n (> m dt luulH, 1 >m out jt lla dai^^vt 

jn hiudliTi Hl*at dodh d tluii. lustinmut T sooa dw((»\oud, liowcvai, 
that Kjuilii} ot V\ on» di 1 TiihnLid ttii ^iiHo j>i(> nptl> d*> the 'tvoxlr £ 
disufd of it V, )s will HI h is ’in^iioi tommlandah thi biltei kuowtt 
dni^, )ud aii^ from ( \|) rtnu at t on miia i ni imm ds 

Thtu ir< two fi iluus t tlunscti M^nu dj that lendei txpm mentar 
Uoji vuih d on (h Jtss mi] U isiui ihni muh voik is osu >lly apt ti> be ^ 
the < lit ih^ ippuMitlN j uidf ^s lunnid in wlmh its Mitiim lu killed 
aud the f ot tiut u h t ](uuHntK < \u lx * )ij<iu< (id on lunuil doomed 
to deilh for food )mip s I ( aist thi nili xlmli m < t 11 k out ill [KitsOU 
into thtm d< t I not tU L tlu cdildityof tlini Huh JUusthr uiteieste 
o£8<ieiKi aie wh ui id wlnh ttiinn din^ tho life of th( ii< duie experi- 
niiuted upm ui a far iiku lunuaui in nnti tUiu is usn dl) tin < lai in otu 

dfiujisldii JiousiH ( ojiniti utiii 4 on Iht < iw ol lUith h> thiemcthodi 

WaUilon u 

**llu Win di j» iHoi ilt tiovB hfiV wtion ^rnth thit the vitiun 

appeals to bi in no ] nn whiuvd ^ in 1 piol ddy^ woi tlu tnitb knowju^ 
li fi ( Is miin -inin^ ih in m iitAi> sin ut d 1 )k turn tin auow entejK ’ 

A fttiil tipped dill t nl I with full stuo^th Woui di intioduitri nealr 
thebisi ol till biun n ♦ In^t sjutuDOi if out (onnnoii blnksnuk'^i 
mid lid it [KilfitJ^ uiiti id< lu less thin two nun uiih but i like Wound 
mad witlihilt hiuiii^th Woui ili on ,» niki of ouuwlut less eiase only 
pi uti ilv biiiumbid it I it Hid not v i il tii it i loiiti utingand 

fwpium n ^ po\\< IS 

fc^uU stuii^th AVouh II in icdu I i ii i snud I’ut into tlu biie/\f the 
foiu»iu of * pisfioii killuiit in but a lit til imj i\t> uukIs the i>ame 
in](ctiou m I ] I III! il»] Ik i in ih f iltv 1i oi u flu i >ot i 11 t tad took 
ri ub ihui nnnvtis I ji diui d li Ih i \iit >*11111 i> luluaitneof 
tin I til ol p{ isun dj tun ii n lluo i tlu nuiJihonot tin a,iniLuiistx*- 
pmiuif idf d on, .tr i m t\)> dofotlui bkt md nudt ihauiohs mimole* 

W mall ^ ti li sli tl md III ui un| h pn itit\ wdl kill a full ^lown 

h » in dx It 1 >m miunti d jupi-ted d the loot it Uk ton^nu , it wd) take 

thru dim 1 d Itn^il il iiini to pioduc tlic ^irnt t thi 1 with au iuyec- 
tton ni tin tluji UiH ( iH»sp ud with liki 4 vp imuids mido Jiy 
W^dirt m tm iii ox \ n nl-M d tht blm tu d nbnstnbL, vroiiuded dl 
the Jim soit„dd i di ] billow at the juiKtiiH <f ipiiniipd Jiinb with the 
iiuid ol lb Uti u \bKblK w *b jumpiio*' win n b t b\ ahfivil} cl)i*3rgetj 
dm I Tin 10 hi on d 1 ( st n puking it thi wound ind lowb Wkuig to 
ami ho and dubiouab Hlukiug Unload fioui side to wde in a due- 
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timiiuglv l^unfiAtt iiort off waf* fp about « minute amj a h v)f hin hold ou 
ibo Uwe roUvu<Ij lu^ imnedon >us side and c^me lumbhuor to tho gionud, 
fluid, *df|MMi<?h a Uiul Hutfuin^of: the ht*u( wm ifienvanl 
diiceiiiibie hft Weu ^hot uitb a U id of shot, uuUss so hit to Isdl 

Wttl mHiikUtly and JiUiall} knock hjin f»iit of tht iiu, his «h iih jutox^iiims 
v-ould unl> ln\f umhitdlis aip iin i fuuti aiifl mid nid tin inmtei 
'Would bn simply ha<l i fleid inonkt v hi h up i lut pyxlu db amui'- 
teiblc to <1 cliiiibu, hoc uise of tht gutb ot ^runk md tlu it lui dit U> 
the hist hmb*' 

C^niitiao, tin toKK ]iuni ij It of Woimli \visstion«d^ lu munnuUfi lo 
me a uuiody ot ^(>^t u ign po vti m m iitiollin^ lud h suiio^ tlu nuuo 
jiaintul flyiuptoiiis uminuMi to raiMfi <1 Ihe vi^iin, ut« ni pt» I u ih 
aw u<' of t Ilf t V I itlK b j xiiflictol the U s us i»<u >, \ hoiom 

it IR 3**1 id that, * IS a rtnif»fl> un<tu hu \m> httJt* \ ilu r \* n pi t( 1 luus, 
bydniphobif uul otlnj toiiMil lu xfim in, it vnlJ iind>ijltidh, ipjiot 
the tipsiHin, but dofs not Inu m-j dirnt no itm iiidiuuu >n t!u di < mi ** 
liowevei, Ix^uiiUMV' f n tlu bins stt di mi b> i>u ( i/ii Mti t tin mix ti- 
tan ecmfl doso loi nun Hfiiui 1 to iifidi itiuu , t \u ption ill\ tunt>to 7 , 
1 gw il 1 most Ihoiou^h flnuft to ]\ \( iis n ith iindn tlu tMwof 
sktUid au>d < iidioin < bs< i\m , but vm h ibst>hitil\ lu^itnt it ults iu 

the hHfl ot tliuapuUus f btbcAe \\ >mi di t >bt i lu h^ibh ipnntin A-i 

aiemedv to lx t ik( ii nit » tb# stornuln « in »• i j mson ulu f mI»m piin 
cipJe pa’^Mf tlnoiuh in mil numbj ims uthdillwult^ it kii o louly 

wIkh thus t iktii that ui 111 in\ < in s it lu s b< (InoiintiJ > i ipi ]j> > i to 

have but htth d \ti>, in ukul mthu u t tlu patimt 
Omarme, in lik< most nvstilh/iblf ' iloid'*, umt uns no ov^un 

caibon, hydio/<n iiid niiiojiu b« ni it lootuts In jo iposn ' \ ]no\i 

eioiuklfiuuuh loi M, PuM oil ui(, N n Ik I <>pi i\, o) its 
eompoHiiiou hub, lx li viu P* >n pn mu in of thi ilkdoid to W 
impttiro, gjv* s < ^ II N is tlu lomftlMimd* 

Ilcath ftoin W ninb Ins jcutrillv I n itlMbutnl b j n L is 1 1 fho 
ireapir itory lu r VO-., but lh».ul sud \iK i li iIIimu ilut ilu n pn loiy 
(Xjilltet I *ii( piill^/ d IIm kltti) tb »l> \iiii iii> own pu 

SjOUal sciisatioM 

WtattiU’*' >vith thif c cuitifriammes \ i luodiidi* mix at ou nn Cniybi 
&|tn) injertna, I bIoviIv Morkfd my w iv u) dloiMn^ it U i i t vo w u I to 
eUp'it bdAMcii ♦ u h tinl Iliioo uul i\*\ toui i nti i mon did not 
produce an V viiNappinubh t<suU , 1 thiiit* u< m iiu di/mus^, 

sUgbt vcUipo i f omuh i ihlc (hpcctd I situdf iiui in t \ 1 unu 1 \ ]i uni *1 
bcuiaihc of j«itlu i mm ud dm «tum Ihil tiM <ontiL,i imnu fonsuKi ibiy 
ttoprovid ni<oii tlm, i m 111^(11 dfjsitt of itijro lad llS‘^ltudl lint ivuo 
laost dltfUtssm*’’, ind i\ < ( fiti Urtinnus, nij nnjoi in|ntioin lmm nn om 
of the iiightu ol m> life 

» PtriujiH I did unvfcuil^ m »JMug m> <11 tbf Urgest mp tion on a uiy 
Wbofi f wn oxtiluatid and shgliily bdivjin othn>\isi , liovMMitliit 
may be, tlic addtd M ntupAinnu Tuodiu d 0 iniuh inou < n top <>i tlu live 
OOlSiii^animts (xpcimu nt, tbit loi i tmu t had leiKoutobu tint tbit 
addition just the amount unded to bung mv 1 xpenuunt-t to a per 
knanent ckm. 

Within thrcH? mum U s of the time of thf ui|ectioin the diAvmoss amt 
vertigo had Iwcome fo grc at as to ni ikt u dkmg lujpo ^ible , m 1 , m motbei 
minnta the laBSitudif lapidl^ 1 rei pni^ o\t i me and tin n nous distuibaiu 0 
of my bt*eathing appaiatns mule it ippsitiit thit u d king, gi Uuubi ling, 
and even ail attempt at mild ithleips yiie nnjierilivt. M\ Jang-i felt 
glimd OP; and the muscles of my chest tlatJ) lefused to woik ; t\uytbiug 
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mtn b<^for<* my and T mt)t r^dnoeil 1 j 6 walki^ag ik^ mil cWa the 
teot*o1i of ni> bnu^^iilww, \tith hiUtn»K rtirf^ps, bwljV ptovait^iijlf ftiUw# % 
hoUliHp /a^t to Its lailijig It staiiKU to «ia that I spent ftonm ii* tlif(t,t soirt 
of j[jf*i»j«j]f» foi biojUi open OH d ill the Cav<' of Urn Wiad% Kiagaitaji 
ivheM Hiooie ihuiKhi t ui tli( (tiiio^pheio tium aut. watoll 
nftoi w »nl iiidu itid oul)^ ibiiiit ninnittsof oxliemo distveSH ^ Wt 

thit t\\u)U w is tuif luno to !>♦ foi 'otlen and f advtHs all 

jH'^inm ntt hot^ivii lobn oi \.iliint, to itinaui bolow the hve centl* 
giatunn limit 

As \ biting dost to (III iHulo hi mt tptoto tlio ih suijitioji of a Macoti*^ 
sin hninn vim h ol ''Mii Iih i iiundt ih id( nt ill go beyond iny 
Vfith 1 it il I tb ( t lu tvi *1 d OH 11 ont silM t ipii im it togellier, itid 
th< {1<M nud linn li »d Id n i I thimi nhot it a tuonKo\ iiitbe tieetops, 
TJh d>it Iml o <1 1 i\» t njil lud ‘om onl of Mt/hi , evidently on 

i1b letfiin to I utb it li id 1 luk i limb iml bmi difln tnl lu its eon)[f>8| 
toi oidtbid\ (t iinntn v\ iv m ol ils pii •«( im in In i quiveiiiiir oiii 

ToliinUti tlu Imbti bint tiau ilivi vitboul lUti u tmg from St» 

Soyii b< mi) Ik ipntrd Ibis 

<^Ma» i t ikt th< dot nt iiivti i woid Puts it in ipiiver «iml 
tht< V jl ill iivH iw hiM blo\v| jp( toi bis little m>ii Sav^s to mo 

tfoodl > toi liihvif tn 1 th villt t hifii h( I »> < dovHi foi bt js very 
faint Ills Jl V dl m 1 \\ di , Ins ton no 1 uks no lonjii no jiij'ht in his 
(Vi*'* lb fold iiH niu lu i< Its t.io\\l> o\ii , luB mouth moves Witboiit 
flound 1 tH 1 bib hi nt, it listast indilun Oov It i^^o} s ^iiiiecahas 
shot tlu lul Woiu ill dm Amuhiw dune 17. 

ill kuotutrftgmcnls. 

Th( Mouihhf HomK / / U iu if, ^\i\\ 1^^') lioudoii 

Thi Ihitn ipathii It < luh JSOb bondon 
JJ Ut M< Z/M/Z, June Isno Pirii 

Jotfi i lUlq Hhmm q flu l\l inh ^ Apnl iS0<> Ihuvelks 
/I'l < // »mx nthqu htr Tib 

Uh tt t nt Ho m p*(^ y tftf/ttf, luin 2i ,lid) b, Leip^. 

/ht ftfhtntpft Mn A Juno I -tb t Ifonu 

AoiM imat (ttt fhttnt t U ttiuttqufhtf, dnn< Jiil) It-tht New Vork. 

Tilt U fhtHut t nnfnt Vin^^l Juin IM> > Plidadi l[ihu 
Tim V ff I n flat ! M< It t( it f ^ , M V Imstoti 

Tht CU o/^,diiti |S<10 (liKl o 

Tht I foil 0 op tf hi If j I , Mh Aid urn i uir isteT, Pa 

Tlu ihiomuttHi f i Ad //,duni ( lues go 

Hon tpffthn J^tn/ I mo ISOO 

T/u Am fit an M( ft al M Mfy, dutu isp) Fbltimoie 

d non d f / Ot iff it(^ 1:^10 0 i June ( bo ago, 

AUnn ip ^ flom^oi Oh Vtapi tm^ dun IbbH 

Md t( / H, dum l^Mt Niv ^oik 

Jl naop hi Phhsirtan Apiil, M ly Plnlidclphn 

Mi n id Pi wo I Apid, M iv 1*^00 < bic ilo 

dona ( f, ^loif a tpaflt i)i^ M IS |s*t*) Phihd< Ipliia, Pa 

Miun M hi xf it I do]\, 5 lii, I'), Jb, Imp) (\ibutta. 

iudtt a Lath b I 1 16th, IsyS) t\iii utbi 
fb i Jiitiih f'*'* Alov 1^99. 

/o ihi t \Iiwh< I Jnio i 'i9t> 

\fiht s iif h M hua and It Vm VTarcli 1809- 
dquruol of th inOidi Jl intOf pufithii iitniUtf Ajuil 1890 
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ALTERNATION OF MEDICINES. 

In ffainemamiiaii MontMi) lor June, Dr. Dudgeon has 
conclusively shown “that Hahnctnann reganled the alternate 
administration of two or more renuMlies in acute and chronic 
diseases as occasionally allowabk*, anti even advisaMe/''' 

Dr. Clarke inserted the whole of this article in his Journal, the 
Mmmopatkic Worlds for July. Fearing it might have the effect 
of encouraging too indiscriminate and too hasty adoption of the 
practice, he has, in the August numher, given his own views ou 
the subject in a short article. We are in perfect accord with the 
talented author in the opinion therein expressed, and we therefore 
give the following extracts from it : 

Dr. Dudgeon, with his usual force and clearness, puls the 
hutofiml aspect of the question in such a light that little more 
3ieea be said about it. The only thing that remains to be settled 
i« the wisdom or otherwise of the practice itself. 

Audi after all, that is the only thing that need give us atty 
csoucern. We have no sympathy with idolatry of any kind; be 
idol man or book. Hahxemann is great because the prin- 
cijples lie established and fought for are true : some people are 
apt to think that homoeopathy is true because Hahnsuanv 
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preached it and wrote of it in the 

'is interesting from an historical point of view to know whether 
IIailnm^mann ever jn-actised or sanctioned the alt^natibri :bf 
remedies, it is to us vastiy ruoro important to know how far it is 
possible to follow the practice with benetit to our patients and, 
advantage to our own devclu]>mciit in tberapeutie power. 

Once again \vc must utter a warning against being led astrsiy 
by a word. Tlu re ib alternation and alternation. Ttis one thing 
for a master to al!en}al(’ remedies when be knows accurately their 
powers aiid bow they are relattal the one to the other; and it is 
quite another thing lor a hinndnun homoe'opath to alternate two 
or three remedies Ijt^eause he does injt know ju>t what any one of 
them is capable ol‘ doing. The practithmer who is content with 
this kiinl ot iiractice, who hdl/ifuath} alieiiiaies on the strength of 
a smattering of knowledge, [)iek(id up from elementary text- 
books, and who scorns to consult a repertory or a Tuateria inedica 
has set the limits lo his o\vn progress and will never know a 
singl(‘ drug as lie to know it, or understand the therapeutic 

power that homtcopalliy contains for tljose who are ready to dig 
its treasures out. 

“ Alternation in the latter sense is altogether diflerent from the 
oceasidiial interpolation of a dose of Varhti Tcq. wlien a course of 
JjyeopoduiW is being given, because Carho intensities the curative 
power of ////r. ; or tlie interpoll at ion of a dose of Sulphur when an 
indicated remedy appears to be h)slng its elleet, niid wlion Sulphur 
has a relation to the ease. The question (>(' the relations between 
remedies is a most important one and as yet but slightly worked 
out. There is here a larg;e lirid c.pcn foi the in vcstigalion of able 
and ardent homteopallis^Mjut the routine ailernalionists will never 
make any diseo\ cries in it. It is only those wlio know each 
remedy in its individuality who can iind out in what way it is 
related to ottior individualities ot the materia medica/^ 

It is not a little singular that it is generally novices in 
ljoma;()])athy who resort lo fre(|uent repetition and alternation of 
remedies more often tiian their ohlcr colleagues, and that they 
give up both these practices as they grow older themselves, 
tliafc is, as their knowledge oi the natural courses of diseases 
'and of the actions of drugs increases in precision. Sometimes, 
however, the habit of repclitiou and alternation leads to so 
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^ueh c{>nfu$ion of inowTetlge tliat the benefits of experience are 
lOHt, nnd the habit becomes too rooted to be eradicated, with th <3 
'Result that seldom a true iiom:f!opal.hie cure is ellW'U'd by pvacti- 
‘ tibners who too freqiiontlv repeat laedielnes and ullenmte them 
ass frequently. This habit is an indf-x ot* want of eonlklcncc iu 
any mecliciiu-s of lariiiess and nt iw twin brother imj^atuuice. 

SLEEP AND SLUEP-JMtODI CrN(r RJ]]MEJ)1ES. 

JII. 

(Conf\}iUj‘(f from p. of lust ntfmhrr). 

It will be seen tisat of the chemical thc<frh^s of shiep, of which 
some idea lias been «‘iven iu the article, that of Sorrmiev^ 
tlioui^h liased upon a tact of the :e iu:il j^reater consumption ot 
oxyo-en flilrint*' the day, diies not ln‘-!p iu e\plainiii<<;’ wliy such 
irnpoverislirmtut ol oxy^’en in the -.vsltun slnndil lead to the 
condition wdiicli is known as sl^cj^ ; that of lMlu<>er, as we have 
already said, is purely hypothetieal, th*a'e beins;’ uu reason to believe 
that the combination of th(‘ iutnuhjoleeular oxyo-en with the 
intra-*rnoh‘<mhir carbon of tin: natun? of an exjdosion ; that of 
Preyer, though based upon bis own * x peri men ts of the hjpnotic 
properti(*s of lactic acid which is a wast(‘ iirulnct of 1 he ^ meta- 
bolism of (lie cerebral tissues, bas ?nU. been couilruied by olher 
experimenters; and lastl\Hh:it of P/ouebard and tiiat of Errora, 
are yet in the r(\«;Ion of Vin\\'ritied !ivrM>t.lieses. 

It would certainly }>e very inlt-n'st ini!^ if si('e|> could be shown 
to be a sort of auto-inloxication by sonuj ]n‘oducls of the 

system havi Mi*’ properties of the nature of hypnotics, such as 
morphine, c'iiloral hydrate. See. Ibit < vtm tlien t in' ullirnaio nature 
of sleep would remain unexpiained. And tlu' (piestion would arise 
w-hat are the character and composiliou of the hypnoi.ic substance 
or substances jj^i'iieratcd within the body uuriuo- its vvakitii^- iioms 
or normal functionin^^-s ? Js it one -.'ubsiaucc or arc there more 
than one? Has each ortj^an its own hynnotic, or is there onh^ one 
hypnotic subsiiinee which excicises a lommou sedati\e influence 
on all, that is, on tin' wliole syslenr'' These arc probleans whicli 
must be solved before tlie chomieul theory can be pronounced 
to be established. 

But even when tlms cstablislied it is necessary that we should 
, have a clear idea of the nature and character of the changes 
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which the hypnotic or hypnotice brings about in the yariAue 
tissues of the body. It must be obvious that a solution of thii» 
problem is only possible when studied in connection with th4 
action of the hypnotics which we can artificially produce. In 
other words we must look to experimental pharmacology for some 
help in this direction. For the successful carrying on of pharmaoo* 
logical experiments with reference to sleep an intimate knowledge 
of the nervous system, especially of the brain, is essential. Tho 
connection with one another of its various pnits, and the minute 
structure and connections of the two constitutive elements of all 
nervous tissue, cells and fibres, must be known, before it w^ll be 
possible fur us to inter))i‘et the phenomena which will result as 
conhe<iuences of our experiments. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous endeavours that have been 
made in unravelling the mysteries of the nervous system, not- 
withstanding tlie many striking discoveries that have already been 
made by improved methods of investigation, much, indeed, very 
much yet remains to be done in both histology and physiology. The 
relative functions of cell and fibre have been so far ostabMshed 
that the former lias been demonstrated to be the source or origi- 
nator of nervous iiilluence or power and the latter to be only 
its conductor, but what the nature of that influence or power is, 
remains quite a mystery. Generally, that influence has been 
]o(»ked upon as akin or analogous to electricity, and in this view 
the nerve-cell would be analogous to a voltaic cell, and the nerve- 
fibre to a conducting wire. 

Professor Oberstoin, of Vienna, seems to entertain a different 
view. According to him, ^^thc cells are the /stations; the fibres the 
railroads which connect the stations together,” His exposition 
of the anatomy and the physiology of the central nervous system 
is based upon this analogy. '^Tlie term tract,” lie says, '^is Used 
to signifj f!»o connecting road between two central grey masses, 
or between a grey mass and an end-organ. We have almost 
always, howrever, to do with a more or less complicated combina**^ 
lion of roads, bringing stations of several different distances apart 
into funetional relation with one another. Hence, for example, 
we may speak of a cortico-inuscular tiacfc, meaning thereby the 
whole group of nerve-libres (perhaps interrupted at more tiian 
one point by the intercalation of grey masses,} along whioh ^ 









I ’ if it is 

:;:S<i|Via^4nfc ifii a certain pauscle. In the same way we speak in 
the Berlin and Vienna Railway, aithoufyh we 
well that Dresden and Prague lie between the two 

';: yrof* Oberstein in pursuing the comparison farther says : '^Tho 
tbute just mentioned is by no means the only connection between 
Jberliii and Vienna ^ not^'dnly can we take the line through 
Breslau and Oderberg, avoiding Dresden and Prague, but various 
alternative routes from Berlin to Dresden, or from Prague to 
Vienna, are offered to us ; further, we are in a position to go 
direct from Dresden to Vienna without touching at Prague, and 
; 80 forth. When, for example, it liappens that owing to a land- 
dip the- line between Dresden and Prague is iinpassalile, the 
. connection between Berlin and Vienna is not thereby interrupted. 
The richer the net work of rails, the more numerous are the oon- 
Diectionsj the ^ tracts ^ between the two chief termini/^ Another 
lesson may be learnt from the railroad illustration. Supposing 
: thejiue between Dresden and Prague is interrupted, 1 can still, 
if I chose, adopt a method, somcwht slower, perhaps, of travelling 
from the one place to the other — I can drive. So, too, in the 
central nervous system, when one track is interrupte*d, other 
collateral routes are still at our command. It would be quite 
wrong to conclude that, because a function is still perlormed after 
certain fibres are destroyed, these fibres having nothing to do 
with the conduction of the said impulses/' 

This analogy however seems to us rather to be too gross. Is 
there any actual transfer of material from one station to another, 
or to a terminal one, as in the case of the railway system, and of 
the blood or lymph circulatory system? We do not think there is, 
and we are, therefore, of opinion that the electric analogy, though, 
not exact, i« more approximately so. The impressions made upon 
.tte ends of the perijiheral nerves, which are conveyed by them to 
the nerve-centres as sensory impressions, are more of the character 
waves or vibrations than of actual material particles. Similar- 
ly the influences conveyed from the nerve-centres to mnsclef 
their contractions ^are effected, are not of the nature of 
mat^ial particles, but rather of a rapid succession of tremom or 
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' Mow these tremors or vihtations transmitted W Certiai&V|>it|^; ' 
pf the brain are converted into seusatinha, in other \Vords, int(^/ 
. , cjonseiousness of their existence, has not been sliowd, And it 19' - 
questionable wbetlier the demonstration will ever be made. The = 
gulf between a pliysical state and the cerrespondiiig psychic 
state is apparently so wide and d<?ej), that there does not seem 
to be any possibility of its being- bridged over. Dv. Charles* 
A. Mercier has well said in bis article on Consciousness in 
Tuke^s iJicilonavy of Pai/e/iolof/ical lUvdicine : There is a uni- 
verse of matter around us and a universe of mind witliiu. The 
events of the one are to some extent mirrored in the other, but 
their nature and eoniposition are lotally different and eannot be re- 
duced to common terms. The one consists of particles and move- 
ments, the oUier of feelings and thoughts, and we can no more 
think of mind jind matter in convertible terms than we can- 
imagine a particie of iron to become transformed into a feeling of 
anger, or the revolution of a wheel to become the rememlu’unce of 
the date of a bat.tlo.^^ Even the late Prof. Tyndall had to 
admit that the passage from 'the physics of the brain to; the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is iin thinkable, and that 
"granted that a definite tiiought and tliat a definite molecular- 
action in the brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess the 
intellectual organ, nor apiiarcnlly any rudiment of the organ,, 
which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from 
one to the other/' 

It is true that the gulf l)etwceii matter and mind is impassa- 
ble by any process of reasoning. Bui nature has not only 
bridged it ; she has associated two aj)paroiiiIy incompatible things 
most intimately. There -is no escaping the fact that in 
the present state of our existence every subjective state has. 
an objective basis in tiie physical world. Dr. Mercier believes 
that, “ not only is eveiy phase of consciousness the shadow 
of som 0 *e(uidilion of the superior nerve regions, but it is at 
the same time the mirrored representation of some condition 
in the vi'^orld outside of us but that, while it is as certain 
US anything in this obscure region of knowledge can be, that no 
mutual action ol cons(*iousness and ,nerve action on one another 
is jpossible or is conceivable, it appears e([ually certain that oon-' 
jifeiousnesa does nOt exist apart from nerve action, but that only 
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^M^Sleep-^Pro^aeinf Hem^dies, 

^hiJe n^Yve action of s6m^ kind is going* .on does consciousness 
cbshe into existence^ and, accordiiig as the nerve action varies, 

, 60 dp va, nations take place in the conscious accompaniment/' 

: The muioal action of consciousness and nerve action may be 
inc' ;;/ecival)le, but it is not only not impossible but it is what is 
t- >{ng place every mom-eni of oiir lives, and the intimate corres- 
/, j^./ndenco between the two being admitted, It is, we think, scarce- 
'"‘Vy logical to believe in the im]:)os.sibility. We would go further 
land say that tlm correspondence ])ctweeu moleoulav change (from 
metabolism) in definite areas of tljehiain, it may he of single cells, 
and definite psychic states, being so regular as that one invariably 
precedes the other, that it is almost impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the antecedent molecular action is, if not the 
cause, -"at least the necessary condition of the corresponding 
psychic state. 

The ground b(‘ing so far cloarid, the next most important 
step for our present purpose is ilic ase(U’tuinmcnt of the seat 
-of consciousness. Sleep is the rejijse of tlie whole system, but 
move especia-lly of the parts concerned in consciousness. Ilouglily 
speaking the brain is the organ of the mind, but it is not the 
whole brain which is the seat of tlie mind. The actual seat 
of the miiid is only that part of the brain wliere the pheno- 
mena of coiib'ciiousncss occur. For a long time the seat of 
consciousness was sni>p()sed to ho in the ganglia at the base of 
the brain, but recent research has rein^Jved it to the cortex of 
the hemispheres. 

A knowledge of the structure of the cortex, therefore, is of 
importance for tlie understanding of the act ion of hypnotics, 
that is, for ilic discovery of the cause of sleep from the side of 
^phiunnaeology. Viewed with the naked eye in a vertical or rather 
■per|>endicular section the cortex is iouud to consist of no less than 
six layers, which from the surface inwards are as follows, taken 
from the latest edition of Ciuaiii: 1. A thin coating of white 
matter on the surface which appears as a white line bounding tlie 
grey surface internally. *2. Immediately beneath this is a layer 
of grey or reddish grey matter. 8, Beneath tliis again there is a 
thin whitish line (line of Vieq d'Azir, outer line of Bailliarger). 
4. A second stratum (d grey matter. 5, A second thin whitish 
layer (inner line of Baillerger). 0. Deepest of all is a yellowish 







grejttlfa layer nrhioli U<« next' to the.^jtotrrf' 
convolvtion. ■ ' ■ , ■ Vi;. ■:; 

The cortex, the thickness of which varies only from ;2 to \ 4*« r 
millimeters, that is, from .079 to .158 of an inch, displays lludlirK 
the microscope a most wonderful structure. Very nearly C0xikh'\ 
ponding with tlie layers observed with the naked eye- we Iuiv^\ 
the following* layers of cells and fibres imbedded in a molecular ' 
matrix : (1) The outermost or the most superficial layer is very- 
narrow, about 1-1 0th of the whole thickness of the cortex. 
It consists of neuroglia (chiefly), a few nerve-cells, and a few ^ 
medullated fibres which traverse it in a horizontal direction. (2) 
Layer of email pyramids, of nearly the same thickness as the 
last (.25 to .75 mm), consisting of close-set, small, angular or 
short pyramidal nerve-cells from which processes come off and 
ramify in the molecular ground substance of the cortex. (8) 
Layer of large pyramidal cells is the thickest layer (.4 to Imm)^ 
and consists of many layers of large pyramidal cells which are 
connected by their axis-cylinder processes to white nerve-fibres. 
(4) This, a narrow layer from .35 to .15 mm, consists of nuiper* 
ous small, branched, irregular ganglionic-cells, disposed in groups 
and divided into vertical columns by white nerve-fibres froni 
the central white matter to the cortex. There are also in this 
layer horizontal fine medullated fibres. (5) The fifth layer or the 
layer of fusiform cells (.1 mm), is next to the central white matt^ 
and is scarcely sharply defined from it, except by the existence 
in it of scattered spindle-shaped fusiform branched cells. It 
also is broken up into vertical columns like the preceding layer 
by white fibres proceeding from the central white matter to the 
cortex. 

The above description applies to a section of the cortex of a 
motor area as of the ascending frontal convolution. The whole 
cortex in these motor areas is very thick and the large pyra^^ 
midal cells, which resemble the cells of the anterior cornu irf 
the grey matter of the spinal cord, are so large as 50ju to 110/ciu 
It should filso he observed that none of the layers above des- 
cribed are composed exclusively of one form of cell. 

The cortex of the occipital lobe presents what is called the 
sensory type, of which the two first layers are like those of the 
motor type, but the third layer is not so thick and the 
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pj^iAidai cells are smaller. In this layer the horizontal 
mednllated fibres are more numerons. It is remarkable that in 
the frontal non-motor region the third^layer is thinner as in the 
occipital sensory area. 

Though the brain has been divided into lobes and the lobes 
into regions, motor and sensory, it must’ not be supposed that the 
transition from one region to another, or even from one lobe to 
another is abrupt. The tfansition is very gradual indeed. 

{To be eontimed^ 

PLAGUE IN CALgJTTTA.* 

Bt Ds. Heu Chaedba Bay Haodhubi, L.M.S. ** 
Cause. U 

All authorities agree in aBcribing|P||iigne to d^eetive hygiene. 
The insanitary condition of houses, where an outbreak has taken 
place, is most remarkable. In the Calcutta bustees, in the most 
aflSected of all the houses, insanitary condition was particularly 
observed. The wards 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 32 and 23 showed high 
mortality from the disease, and they are the filthiest in Calcutta. 
There were, however, houses apparently clean where plague has not 
made its ravages. This isjust as in other diseases caused by filth. A 
particular germ is wanted to sow the seeds of the disease and 
disseminate it by propagation. Nothing living can arise de novo, 
is what has been established in these days of scientific research. 

The institu tion of a comparison of' Bombay with Calcutta 
with re^WrtWilthiness is not easy. Major Cleghom condemns 
the chawls in unmeasured terms. The five sanitary officers 
appointed by the Medical Board of Bengal in October 1896, 
passed a similar condemnation of the bustees of Calcutta. Br. 
Cleghorn, however, wondered that the mortality under such 
conditions has been so small. The Bombay qhawls are not 
generally more than four or five stories, the Calcutta godowne 
are not more than two or three. Mandvie of Bombay is compu- 
ahle to Bara Bazar of Calcutta. 

The influence of climate on the causation of plague and its 
character is another difficult point to settle. Soheube thinks 
- moderate warmth in conjunction with dampness is the most 
favonrable condition for its development. It is true that in Egypt 
a Extracts from a Paper read before the Habnemann Sooiety on the 6th instant. 
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And Mesopotamia these conditions were observed to Favor the 
ent-break of the disease, bat the severe winter of Moscow and 
Astrakhan could not prevent its invasion. In China, the ezperi* 
ence of Staff Surgeon Wilm corroborated that of Scheube. 

Bombay recorded the same experience. The disease appeared 
after the antumn rains, that is, in warm damp weather. The 
epidemic reached its height in winter and then gradually declined 
towards the end of June, te appear again with severity after the 
wins. The same experience is noted in other places of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Calcutta has not followed that rule. Plague began in April 
1897, and ell conjecture of its increase in the cold season proved 
dalse. The disease did not increase after the rains or in winter. 

Tn Bombay the maximum temperature seldom exceeds 96* F. 
and the minimum does not fall below 6S* F. in any year. In 
'Calcutta the maximum is 104°F. or above. The minimum is 
4i7*F. or under. The variation in Bombay is limited within 3S 
■degrees. Whereas in Calcutta the range is 57. Calcutta in this 
respect ought to favor the development of diseases more jihaa 
Bombay. But as regards plague the experience has been 
reversed. Bombay, with its pleasant sea breeze, ought to exert 
a more favourable influence in warding off attacks of any disease. 
Calcutta, situated on a low marshy land and surrounded by 
marshes, is likely to favour the development of all diseases. But 
as regards plague the influence has been otherwise. There is 
more rain in Calcutta than in Bombay. 

The geological formations of Calcutta and of Bombay are an 
interesting study. Bombay is situated at 1 8*65' latitude and 
:9'2‘’54i' longitude. Calcutta rests in 22* 34' latitude and 88*24' 
dongitude. The difference in latitude is about 4 degrees. Bombay 
is situated on a basaltic rook interposed with wh. The beds of 
ash are more common in the upper part of the series pointing 
to old volcanic foci. The traps have an inclination of 5* to 16* 
in the islands of Bombay and Salsette. They are "separated 
'Born each' other and from the mainland to the north by tidal creeks 
and alluvial flats, whfle the expanse of water forming Bombay 
liarboar lies between them and the mainland to the eastward. 
Xii tiie islands of the harbour, and on the hills between Thana 
SBOid |S[a]yiran north of the harbour the same westwardly dip is 
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displayed." The lado-Gangetio allaviam on which Calentta rests 
extends feom Assani to the Ponjab- and reaches as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay. The extension is broken^ by the Sahayadri range or 
the Western Ghats which ran from the river Tapti to Cape 
Comorin. "Alkvial plains, evidently of comparatively recent 
formation, connect the hills of Bombay and Salsette island, a 
few creeks alone remaining to show the position of the marine 
ehannels which formerly., existed. Farther north these plains 
gradually increase in extent antU they merge into' the allaviat 
flat of Gnjerat." 

" At Bombay the aUnvial deposits consist of blue and yellowisb 
brown clay. The former varies in thickness from a few .inches 
to several feet, its upper surface being at present about one or 
two fee^ below high water levd. It is. very salt, and contains 
small grains and nodules of kankac and) occasionally plates of 
gypsum y it is frequently penetrated by mang^rovn roots, which are 
osually riddled by Peredo borings, just, as in the mud of tidal 
ereeks, and at one spot larg^ masses of oyster shells have been 
found in it. The yellowish brown clay appears to be the older 
of tBe two deposits. Its saiface is frecpiently abova the sea levely 
it abounds in large masses of kankar and it has occasionally 
yielded estuarine shells, Plaeum, Odrea, etc. That these alluvial 
deposits are estuarine, and precisely similar to the mud now 
deposited in the creeks and back waters of the coast or on the 
shores of Bombay harbour, is shown by the similarity of mineral 
character and by the organic remains, both vegetable and animal 
feund in the clay." 

These littoral accumulations are marine and not estuarine. 
beds may have been originally sandy but have consolidated by 
the cementing action of carbonate of lime after being raised. 
*Thete is a trifling rise at Bombay. These facts clearly point to 
the recent formation of a shallow bed of clay on the hard con- 
solidated formation. These are placed on an impervious stratum- 
of basalt. Any organic matter^ if not completely washed away, 
would remain on the surface, to be acted, upon by the .advent of 
new micro-organisms. This is a fertile field for sowing seeds of 
,, new diseases in. 

The Committee of the Bore Operations in Fort William re- 
ported thus in 1840 . 
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/'After peoetrating throogh the sarface soil to a depth of 
ten feet, a etratam of stiff blue clay, fifteen feet in thickness, 
vas met with. Underlying this was a light coloured sandy clay 
which became gradually darker in colour from the admixture 
of vegetable matter, till it passed into a bed of peat, at a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet fi;om the surface. Beds of clay and 
variegated sand intermixed with kankar, mica, and small peb- 
bles, alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when the sand became 
loose and semi-fluid in its texture. At 152 ' feet quick sand 
became darker in colour and coarser in grain, intermixed with 
red water-worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to 
a certain extent the laterite of South India. At 160 feet a 
stiff clay w’ith yellow veins occurred, altering at 163 feet re- 
markably in' colour and substance, and becoming dark, friable, 
and apparently containing much vegetable and ferruginous 
matter. A fine sand succeed at 170 feet, and gradually 
became coarser and mixed with fragments of quartz and felspar 
to a depth of 180 feet. At 106 feet day impregnated with 
iron was passed through, and at 221 feet sand recurred, contain- 
ing fragments of lime stone with nodules of kankar and pieces 
of quartz and felspar ; the same stratum continued to 340 feet, 
and at .360 feet a fossil bone, conjectured to be the humerus of 
a dog was extracted. At 360 feet a piece of supposed tortoise 
shell was found, and subsequently several pieces of the same 
substance was obtained. At 372 feet another fossil bone was 
discovered, but it could not be identified, from its being torn and 
broken by the borer. At 392 feet a few pieces of fine coal, 
sdoh as are found in the beds of mountain streams, with some 
fragments of decayed wood, were picked out of the sand, and at 
490 feet a piece of lime stone was brought up. From 400 to 481 
feet fine sand,, like that of the sea shore, intermixed largely witB 
shingle composed of fragments, of primary rooks, quartzj felspar, 
mica, slate, and lime stone prevailed, and in this stratum the 
bore has been terminated.” 

It will be seen from the above that the soil of Calcutta down 
to a depth of 481 feet is composed of layers which are all per- 
vious to water. Hence organic matter, the result of deoomposi- 
tibn heat and moisture, m liable to be carried down to that 
^th and washed away by sjibsoil water. 
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An enqniry into the came of plague leade us to the coneidera- 
iioa of the theory of its origin from marsh miasm. Here ere ard 
^nfronted by facts which n^ative the snpposition. Dr. Cabiadis 
Kfiited the idea by the fact of the immunity from plague 
enjoyed by Bussorah and Kerbela, the dampest cities in Meso- 
potamia surrounded by marshes. Thd oOses in Kerbela weri 
due to the attacked coming from other cities to die in this holy 
place. My friend Dr. Jeloritz also holds the same opinion. 

Other instances may be cited of ioamnnity from plague of 
cities such as Baridpore, Jessore, Burdwan, etc., which are notor- 
ious for being deadly malarial. Calcutta compared to Bombay 
is a worse place from that point of view. The small number of 
seizures and of deaths in Calcutta in comparison with those of 
Bombay.disproves the theory. 

Eumaon and Gharwal, situated at on elevation of 7000 to 
8000 feet above the level of the sea and over the Himalayan 
plateau, have been known to be the endemio homes of the disease 
from 1823 or before. The external range is from 7000 to 8000 
feet high, while the internal range rises to a height of 10,000 
to ll,000. The principal foci for the spread of infection, 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, have a height of 22,832 feet. The 
Himalayan terais, notorious for malarud marshes, are free frond 
the disease. 

Is plague an outconke of sewer gas? This faypothesid 
has been advanced by some people of Bombay who believe that 
the underground drainage system produces all forms of dis- 
ease and among them plague also. But they should take into 
account the cities of Mesopotamia with open drainage and 
Kumaon and Gharwal with no obstruction to drainage, being 
situated so high. 

My observation of facts connected with the Calcutta sewers 
has convinced me that drainage has little to do with the spread 
of plague. Those who advance the tbeOty should prove that 
plague organisms can flourish in sulphuretted hydr(^a, the 
principal emanation of sewera. But the fact is otherwise. The 
sewer in Sankaritola Lane, in Wai-d xi, wiw for a long time in a 
-.bad state. When the 6 inch pipes were changed for those of 
one foot, three almost entirely obstructed pipes penetrated bjr 
roots of trees were discovered. They happened to be placed 
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nearly at the summit of that lane, and therefore little obstruction 
to the flow of water was met with. But the drainage flow of 
that lane, inhabited by many fishermen and containing many 
bustees, was imperfect on account of partial sinkings Both before 
and after the laying of the new pipes not a single case of 
plague occurred in that lane. The same thing may be said of 
other streets. 

The accumulation of refuse in streets and especially in narrow 
lanes may produce some amount of danger but 'the underground 
drainage and the escape of sewer gas have no influence on the 
dissemination of plague poison. 

Dr. Manson, in his translation of M. Bocber's " Notes on the 
Hague in Yunnan," has emphasized the novel theory put forth by 
the author who says : — ''There is a fact that inclines one to think 
that the epidemic is owing to exhalations from the soil, and it is 
this: those animals that Uve in the ground, in drains, or in holes, 
are the first to be attacked. This is particularly noticeable with 
the rats. As soon as these animals are ill, they leave their holes 
in troops, and after staggejring about and falling over each other, 
drop down dead ; more frequently they die under the floor, filling 
the apartments with foul odoura, of which the source is not dis- 
covered* at once. The same phenomenon occurs in the case of 
other animals, great and small, such as bufikloes, oxen, sheep and 
deer, and sometimes also court yard fowl, but among these the 
disease is not very fatal. On our arrival in the province, we 
refused to believe these stories, setting them down to superstitious 
imaginations of the'people; but when the malady broke out during 
our stay we; had the opportunity of convincing ourselves of their 
wracity." 

The symptoms described by M. Booher are nothing but restless- 
ness which prevents the rats from remaining within their holes. 
Probably the migration is not due to any emanation from the 
soil. It is not unusual to find dead ruts within a hole when 
plague has occurred. I know of such occurrences at 9 Serpentine 
Lane, in Ward id. But it may be said that the poison was so 
strong that the rats were unable to leave their holes before death. 

' Moles are rarely attacked. Further, the death of rats is not 
;ri^a;s a precursor of the human attacks. Without arguing on 
gj^ndless hypothesis, the disease of the rats may be traced to- 
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^otber sources. Another noticeable fact in the above statement is 
that fowls are attacked with plagne but the disease is not very 
fatal with them. The birds as ai rule are naturally immune to 
many diseases which human flesh is heir to. Hydrophobia has 
noplace witl^ them. The disease remains latent never to manifest 
itsdf. 

Period of Incubation. 

The period of incubation is another uncertain point to deal witL 
Tersin gives the period at four to six days. According to Seheube, 
it is from two to seven days, and exceptionally may extend to 
fifteen days. In virulent epidemics it shortens ^ a few hours. 
Wilm from his observation of Hongkong epidemics of 1894 and 
1896, showed that the period might extend to nine days, but^was 
usually three to six days. He cites a* case in the jail in which 
fhe period extended to fifteen days. Dr. L. Petresco, the Bouma* 
nian Medical Commissioner sent to the Astrakhan Plague of 1878 
and 1879, was of opinion that the incubation did not go beyond 
the 7 th day. In most of the cases the duration was only % to 
8 hours. In the segregation camps of Poona the time was con- 
fined within 8 days. In Calcutta according to my experience the 
period did not exceed 6 or 7 days. Generally it was within 84 
hours. In one case in a family in my neighborhood it was twenty- 
one days. This family had gone to a city near Hyderabad, 
Deccan, an infected place. Twenty-one days after its return to 
‘Calcutta, a girl of six years developed symptoms like those of 
plague, of which she died She could have brought the germs 
of plague only from Hyderabad. There was apparently no chance 
of her catching the disease at Calcutta. The Venice Sanitary 
Convention of March 1897 rules a period of ten days as the 
practical basis for preventive measures. 

Symptoms of Plague. 

Plague has a character of its own. The sudden attack, intense 
thirst, headache, redness of eyes (ocular conjunctiva), fever, 
nausea, vomiting, great prostration, irritability or dulness, un- 
usual languor or suddenness of action, tottering gait when walking 
like that of a drunkard, dulness of hearing, sunken eyes, thickness 
“•of speech, and sleeplessness are the principal symptoms observed 
in the beginning. Then the disease assumes a definite type which 
is. either bubonic, septicsemic, or piieutnonic. Dr. Bitter, of 
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the Egyptian Plague Commusioni recognises these three varieties. 
Tlie other varieties that have been described would, on a careful 
consideration, be found to merge in either of these. 

General Gatacre in his report on the Bombay Plague has divide 
ed the disease thus 

fPemoral 

Inguinal 

1. With enlarged glands. Axiilaiy 

Cervical 

^Tonsilar. 

’'Septicssmio 

Pneumonic 

2. Without enlarged glands. - Mesenteric, enteric or gastro* 

Nephritic [intestinal 

. [^Cerebral. 

Of the first division, the distinctions made are superfluous, of 
the second mesenteric or gastro-intestinal has no importance by 
itself.. The cases without enlarged glands come under the 
septicssmio variety. The cases with enlarged mesentric glands 
come under the glandular variety. Nephritic and cerebral are con- 
comitants of one of the three. They have no separate existence 
dissociated from the three principal varieties. 

The bubonic type is the largest representative in the whole 
course of an epidemic of plague. The septicsemic cases are found 
to be in greater number than the bubonic at the commencement. 
The pneumonic occur according to the nature of the season, 
being more prevalent in the rains and in winter. 

The symptoms of the bubonic variety are characterised by 
cnlaTgpsd glands and by less severity of the nervous and head 
i^ptoms than the septicemic. The septicemic type is known 
by the predominance of the nervous and head symptoms. The 
pneumonic is well known by its attack of the lungs. Glandular 
enlargements in septicemic oases are not common. In the pneu- 
monic, it is almost absent. 

Cases with sudden glandular enlargement without fever but 
attended with great prostration are seen at the very beginning 

at the end of epidemics. Oases with suppuration of glands are 
, observed mere at the end than in the beginning of an epidemic. 

* (To he eontinued). 
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EDlTOR^S NOTE^S, 

' ’ Oalaotooele in the Halo- 

'KiiMiisson (Progrie Midical, July 15, J899) i/s^as consulted by a 
a^ed H, who had a llufiiuatin^M.iimour in the left breast. It 
4eV<^Oped after a blow receivetl at for>fcball, and a blood cyst was 
i ^najpeeted. On puncture a white liquid, escaped, and proved oui 
; <0xiatoinption to be milk Tbo cyst was thus a true galactocele.— 
0rU, Med, Aug. 5, 1899, 

-m ■> ■ .■ . ■ »■■■■ ■■ 

Four Cases of Monstrosity in the same Family. 

Hdstlo (VSrghUa Med, SemirMkynthhjy Juno 23rd, 1809) narrates 
the exti*aordinary histoiy of a mnlatio woman, well fomiod and 
healthy, as was also her husband, "who gave birtli to four male infants 
(the results of tlic first., fourth, fiftli, jukI sixth [>regnaudes) in all of 
whom tho hands and foet wore atta< lied immediately to the body 
(phocomolous ?), and all wanting tho oxternal ear. Her foiualo in- 
fants wore ‘normal, and are still alivt*. Thoi'e was a luatcntal iiupres*. 
sion (fright from an opossum) in eacli of tho pregnancies which ended 
in the birth of a monstrosity. — Brit, J/rtf, Jowni,^ Aug. 12, 1899. 

Entozoa in the Uterus. 

E. M. Simons {Cmtmlbf, f, GynuL^ No, 2C>, July 1st, 1899) 
noticed in exiiininiug a woman, aged 421, and suffering from rupture 
of tll^ peruiouxn and tc'ar of thocor\ix, that the seewtion fi*om tho 
uterus had a jv'culiar aromatic odour, and that tho eiusiou had 
a very pale livid colour. On the \aginal portion was seen an 
oxytiris vermicularia, about cm. iu l<*ugth, and from tho cervical 
canal npothor smaller one was ex tract <‘d Then* v’as neithor vulvitis 
nor colpitis iu this case, but ])o.shibly tli(‘ cndometiitis wiaich existed 
might be ascnbe<l to tho paiiusite. Tho i>atient liad long sulfei’csd 
from rectal irritation. — Brit, Med, Joarn,^ Aug. 5, 1899. 

Malposition of Left Kidney and Uterus Unicornis. 

Frank {Centrtjdhl, f, Gyiiak,^ No. 20, p. 696, May 20th, 1899) 
JHeoords the case of n woman, aged 30, who had had eight normal 
confinements. She had for thr<;e years suffered from pain in the 
Ipiver paipt of the abdomen, especially on the left side, very marked 
cn locomotion and during coitus. The uterus was found rotroverted, 
and to tho right, and coujd not quite he leplaced; while to the loft 
aide and in front of the sacro iliac joint was a resistant lobulat^ 
tumour larger than the fist. Laparotomy was performed, when it 
was discovove<i' that the left sided tuiuotgr was the kidney displaced 
and rotated so that its concave Ivordcr was directed upwards and out- 
wards. ^ The peritoneum over it was divided, the organ was rotated 
into its normal relation to the axis, and drawn up to a Ugbor level 
^ in the abdomen where it was fixed with sutures. The left tube, 
‘ ovaiy, broad and round ligaments were wanting. The uterus uni- 
cornis was antc^exed, and fixed to the anterior abdominal wall 
' Becovery was complete.— jSrft. Med, Joum^ Aug. 6, 1899. 
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WowriH of the Heart. ^ 

«r. 0. Bttsh (S%0rapeutic Gazette, July 15th) aaya that oo August 
11th, 1897, he was hurriedly hedled to see a ooloured nash, 45 yeats 
Old, 6ft. high, and weighing about 185 Iba, who had beeu ttabbed 
some thirty or forty minutes before his airival. At every heart beat 
there gushed from a small wound directly below the left 
between the fifth and sixth ribs, a wave of blood. There was another 
wound, 10 inches long, extending from the angle of the eleventh 
rib downward and forward towards the linea alba, and through the 
external oblique and transvorsalis muscles. On passing the index 
finger into the small wound lying over the heart, a cut could be dig* 
tinctly felt in the wall of this viscus, apparently entering the right 
ventticlo. The external bleeding was checked, and the patient was 
stimulated with strychnine and nitroglycerine hypodermically. While 
the long wound was being sutured the patient regained consciousness; 
he called him by name, and gave an intelhgent account of the oondi* 
tions which led up to the assault ma4io u][)on him. He lived for 
about two and a-htiif hours after receiving Lis wound. The necropsy 
showed that the diagnosis as to the position of tlio heart wound was 
correct, and that it was large enough to admit the little finger. — 
jUrit Med. August 12, 1899. 

Oongenital Hoar^Glass Stomach. 

Sievers (BerL Jdin, WoeL, April 10th, 1899) relates an interesting 
case in a woman, aged 38, who died from suppurative pentonitis due 
1)0 a perforated gastric ulcer. At the necropsy the stomach was found 
to be divided into two almost equal parts. There was a tube-like 
communication between the two halves 2 cm. long and cm. broad. 
The lumen of this tube was so small that only the little finger could 
be passed tlirougli it. In tho pylotic hslf the stomach, and 1 cm. from 
the constriction, there was a perforated gastric ulcer with a diameter 
of 1 cm. No pathological change, eithei naked eye or mkroscopie, 
oould be made out in the constricted part of the stomach. The diag- 
nosis of an hour-glass stomach is veiy diificult. It has mostly been 
unexpectedly found at the necropsy. Inflation of the sbiraaeh might 
reveal it, but the one half might only be distended. Splashing sounds 
might continue after it had become impossible to withdraw ai^y more 
fluid by the stomach tube. A certain diagnosis would be looked 
upon in many cases as an indication for surgical treatment and ^ore 
recently two such cases have been operated upon by Schmidt-Monard 
and Woelfier respectively. On the other hand, it is remarkable how 
the marked hour-glass stomach in this patient gave ^pse to no symp- 
toms, as she was in good health for 26 years Itt 18 out of 22 cases 
ot congenital hour-glass stomach a gastric ulcer was found in ihe 
Meigbbourhood of the constriction.-— Med. Jmrfiu, July (5, IBM. 

Defirium Oordds. 

mge {Therap. Momte., f ebruaiy, 1899) records the case of a maUi 
Uged 30, who came to him on January 28th, complaining of shortness 
^ ««oF breatih He had Imen suddenly attadsed with acute dyspoom^ 
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wlM tip to tho tilae i^hen ib«i imiibor «aw bioi. Tho 

i|^Mi moiotio^ tho tespjgatioE 40^ aiiod tile pulse 200 per 
miMfm 0x1 elcisuiimatiotii the left e9fc of the heart was found to be 
eilOjfilU^Usly enlarged; and a loud systolic muii^ all over 

4tke' eardtao area. The patient was a delicate-looking man, and ibe 
aniliher is of opinion that sexual excess was the chief cause of Mo 
'dieted heart. BCe had had previous attacks of dy&pncea when a 
l>oy> so that it is possible he may have had some forms of congenital 
hsarf disease. Foige ordered digitalis and rest in bed. The next 
da^ there was no improvement. A morphine injection was given* 
On January 30th chloral hydrate ^^Ah tried, and another morphine 
iSljWion, but this had no effect on the distressing symptoms. The 
patient was obliged to sit up in bed day and night ; his face re- 
mained cyanotic, and the lungs showed signs of couimonoing oedetna^ 
After a consultation it was resolved to try digitalis once tuoie In 
addition the constant current was applied over the cardiac area three 
times a day. The anode was placed over the situation of the vagus 
in the neck, whilst the kathode was applied over the cardiac area. 
The current was continued for half an hour at a time. The next 
day, after a quarter of an hour's galvanism, the patient suddenly 
felt much bettor, his face became a natural colour, and the dyspnma 
entirely vanished. The pulse dropped to 80. The left ventricle had 
sHghily diminished in siza It is possible that the galvanism had a 
henelicial effect in this particular case The patient gradually im* 
provW. After seven months the author examined the heart again, 
and found that the upper border reached to the third intercostal 
space. The right border extended to tlie left edge of the sternum, 
and the apex beat was in the fffth sp ice of tbe nij^plo line. The 
first sound was absent over the eaidiac area, but was heard in the 
second right intercostal space. The second sound was loud and 
slapping. Any unusual exertion brought on an attack of dyspncea, 
bqt not so severe as the one described. — Brii. Med. Joum., Aug, 12, 
1899. 


The Tonic Properties of Sea Air. 

' Considerable speculation has from time to time lieen made as to 
'wh^t causes the invigorating and tonic properties of a sea-breeze. 
C^One is very commonly accepted as at any rate an impoi tant factor 
^ this connexion, since it is invariably present in air that has been 
% cpnbmt with sea-water, and especially agitated sea-water, and to 
A Miller extent in the air of the country, but it rarely occurs in 
ihb air of towns and crowded places. Ozone, however — and with it 
^pKObably traces of hydrogen peroxide— is undoubtedly formed by air 
mihuming over the sat face of fiosh water, and hence the breezes 
coinings over the lochs in Scotland .md large lakes and rivers inf 
Other {daces become ozonised and biacing. The Briton has an ins^ 
^ ilinotive fondneas for procuring his change or spending his holiday 
Mirti by the Water side, be it sea, lake, or riv^, probably because 
^uds,, though he does not know exactly why, that the air 
water-side idaces does him more good than the air of the oountiy,, 
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- £]^hi^8^;4kappeafs a$';.i&e day ^eara^aii\b^^^||' 
is d^ti^ed by 

gsj^^ees. efibct of a sea^bteeze-- xb^y; :ib;d' 

||||ii8teribed to other bodies which are foreign to ii^Iand idi?! 
^^/■contaiuiajh traceable amount of swlt and io^o^' '^ 
of 0^023 gramme pi^ litre or about onb aud ^ 

Ulon. f Those mineral ingredients derived ffcin tbo;^ 

S jceuttiafe the tonic action' of sea air, and further; it ,i]j<^ ^ 
zonb hfileracting with chlorides and iodideia would lead'^tUf 
jpi'ine and iodine being piesOnt. Many persons jd^^l}, 
of litrong sea air as iOdous or chlomus, and it has 
ihat tho starch used in face-powdcrfe turns blue ai.thb 
fgjc^ account Of the iodine in the air forming blue iodhia ?bf 
be sd^tha blue and haggm^d appeatUnee 

^ strongly, salt-impregnated breeze iycuM^jlSi!^ 
hint :perhaps embawfassing cxpMatiom^Xd^^ iA*^ 

i^iYl i ' \ ' ' . / - ='' '! ,;'■ V', 

i; >» Y :i|‘ S«uaitoUe Case of Wholesale PoteoniDg^lffi feoi^ii 

f ']; iiAL;p^^ty of children numbering over JOO were taken an 
f J^Blacilsheath on Saturday, July 22iid, They came foate tii^ 

‘ :!fflid^‘^cb School and Working tada* Institute. AH il 

'U|0^r tea which meal consisted of mUk, cake, scones, and ehcrrftSii^- 
ap^^ enjoying, the food. Soon afterwards beM 
80' aai^I iphildrcn wore taken ; severely Ul, vomiting and cdlioJ&^ 
symptoms. They wei^ lying about the meadow in gredtli 
" the . vana^ which had been ^tishd to convey them to thrift 

|u|iiid as temporary hospital wa||dha; Some of tlie patients m 
pd::ttm\;MUler Hospital and some to the Seamen's Hospital^' 

are indebted to the housp%uipgeon: of the former institutioiM 
C. Edleston^ for the fol'loi^g information a$. regar<^;th^ 
Pp^h 'ca^b' under his care, wh^' were twd in numl^r .aUdiikibltt^ 
'$^eV#orBt ; , When brought in^by the police’ /both -were 

,jA;^J^raged nine yeiaiisi'^was very 'pale^ herl^rjSl^ 
thr body col4:t; she was in a state'' 

the were widely dilS(ted^ 

I .ia^hie wrist, a 7 i^;ner clothing was scdiod;/ju^|i^ 
fextroi^^ 'offensive. ^ She 

bi;i'.'!y;bfiirs,,^ was ii).'<'ipUoh t^io same ooudilibn^^biiJ^S 
was'tUbte marked. - The 
||,,thb sto^h frljeiy^' jbut th^re was no 
ini'.'eithor case. ';A''%p?^ermio injectibi^^ 
j '&i!^dyih'lbrna%,.^; Vdmii^g .and' 
ijmter,,pflrt';Of tlib'^a^ght 
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bie'^ ' giwn- together Tj^;|'li.ypoia6rmk i ^, _, ..^ _ 
*H, voibituig w<ks of a ga^bdiiij|« J>uJap^,<»W!lW^)^r 
.a% withoot warning. was ;io wdid 

IT-., pieovvtj happily '!«#ded andao'^ikli^i^M 

Wetundoratai^d that t^Msteriologitial aad 
millf And ftthier fo^ consnii^ fttO fading nolade. 
irt Wpowerfttl irritant poison had been ingested in view'df;i| 
-B-^ 'tdrig -i^ whkh supervened. Pwiding the lestiltt^g; 

it is obviously not possible to etete defi^tely whet^ F 
iS^i^ wds dub to a iuinend irritant or to haeterial prodwAs.^;-': 
dgjy':29,im ■*■“ ■_ 

m Catisda'^ ttf the Increase' «f ,«i^de. - , ■ • " ■ ‘ 

|ffii,i!5l''iHiato W. Ireland in the July nnoSheir ihe Jowrww ^ 
&jSirfe»oe discusses' the above subject in' b broad and interiwwstil'lf 
^"itte refers tp the records collected by |)drklj:ei» whi«;h ehdlj^s 
W are always mOrd^'euioides daring: jhetlix. warm months,, of. 
t to September). This appsaeptly holds good fmf ,, p 

in Europe. Tims, of every lOOOiUNiS^' per annum JN:^ ' 
ire committed in the warm saUfSier season and Imt 
the year; A steady and rapid ihawa^ of Bolf-<JfiStr«^.‘:F 
IjC^' jyt^ytKWftn to the whole civilised world ^dt is most marh^ 
ll^oittuiries which takotleading parts in tiie World’s doitoga?' 

has i^ntly been studying the ..question in tto 3?^ 
is of America. He finds thatv rince 1860 suicide |iw (! 
Mahout 36 per cent. “In Massachusdkte it has inwnaseddp 
860 to 1890) from 70 to 90 to thd Indflion living 

61 to 103 per million.” HoiWray Beenw^ bb^^.,' 
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in ISuwpq wher 0 suicide w rTto btert: 

by J)r, F. di Vtsrce in the JSmHa 
that ” suicide has (in Italy) the 

S hioh is proper to it, lising from .'890, yeritied caties in 18?I8, 
188i! and to 2000 in 1898.” AU' W »i 

a 4-. f.Via that there 


ayjuiject have amved at the 


'America a 'steady xn^a^ii^cbi 


( writers- Wy it is' mowut^ k Europe at 
ari i iJififerent oatiees have beei^|t#Bigned by; sorip 
dthle ike. . Hir. Fehir in hk ]!#M8d,worl^ 


fe^c«ttuluty"'(C<)p«(ihagen, 189E^;|r6l^ tl 

|#;a]^’' wide#«Bd «pidemk;«t,ftt n»ai— ^.. 
kWbin^''ii"ti6e'inv'yiie number ' of '.btddideS' :q«di 
^yig . .aUd'.'dolnUtariug em^';.^j'i^ :/dkro 
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mijiltiplicity of oansea Amm^ those catises beri^tjcm^ 
ioereased stmin of tiiodern life u^>on the nervous system irnd thfe to 
y^sid to be paralleled by the steady increase in iikisanity in luodlehi 
times. Dr. freland's sttnlies on the lunacy returns of ISov^txfr 
MassacbusottB, freland, and of various parts of the continent aecbrd 
vith the ooncltisions arrived at by Koch, Kollmann, Cottingett, and 
Luinor who have made laboiioiis studies on this question—vto, that 
there is a real inct case of insitniiy. Dr. Ireland also lays stress On 
the decadence of orthodox religious belief in the groat town. to 
in great cities like Paris, Berlin, and Vicuna, wliere agnosticism 
abounds, that we have the greatest number of suicides.” Monsieut 
liOviis Proal in a reconh issue of the /^nn(e (/eft Deux MmideB (May^ 
1898), writ,es a pathetic artielo eutitliKl “ Los Suicides par Mis^re h 
Paris.” He traces much of this clironic wretehoduess to the didiculty 
of obtaining constant work and to the low state of wages of soiUO 
employments. Ho observes that drunkenness in these cases to often 
not the caubo of the distress but tbe etfect, for unable to snp])ort their 
mtoeiy they tak<* to dunking and perhaps in the end commit suicide. 
-^Lancef, Jnly 29. ltS99. 


Besection of nearly Two Metres of Small Intestine, 

• and its Effect on Digestion. 

Carl Schlatter {(Jorrrspondenz. BlatLj, Schw, Aerzia, 1899, July 
15th) publi-^hcs the following efise • An Italian, aged 23, was stabbed 
in the hypogastrium at 7 p.m. on October 9th, 1898. lie fell lo the 
ground wilh intestine protruding fioin the wound, but with assistance 
walked some 3U0 m to bis home, where a provisional dicssing was 
appliod; lie was brought in an ambulance to the Zurich clinic at 3 
A* M. on October lOlh. About 2 m. of Hunill intestine, tbe greater 
pait deep blue or black in colour, with quit© dull serosa, was found 
protrmling from the right liy]K»ga8trinm ; there was no collapse. 
Dndcr ether (1 a.m.) when the skin and edges of tlje wound had been 
disinfected, it was found that the pniiapsed inlcsline, jammed fast in 
the wound, was already partially necrotic ; leposifcion was out of the 
question, and tlie only hope lay in total tiou. Enough intestin^e 
was carefully drawn out to allow this to be done in sc unej tissue 
(Wolfler’s compnssbors on ca U ( nd, Pcan’s forcc^ps closing the inter- 
mediate part, and huecessiveJy be(*nring the iiicstuitery as it was rapid- 
ly divided along its inb^stinal inw*rti<>n fioni the first divibiou of th5 
lx>wel to the sound tissue at the ()tJi(*r end ; union of ike defect in thof 
nn^senteiy after the forceps Jiac^^to'en replaced by ligatures by sejyarato 
silk sutures and of the bowel by tlnee tiers) ; the wound was than 
enlarged 5 by 5 cm. to permit reposition, «ud jt was found that the 
oonsti leting ring was foimod by the slit in llu* skin, which was oohr 
1.5 cm., and lay 3 fingerto breadths atone and parallel to Poupartm 
ligament ; on the pciitone.tl side the wcaind was nmeb hirget. 
there waei no (dfusion of blood into the p(‘ritoucum or sign of 
opening ttitJO the bowel, tlie abdominal woun<l was closed by suturO toi 
ttors. The resected gut was 192 cm. in length, unstretched, and 
ontiroly from the ileum. Except for an attack of uHicatia (5t^^ 'S' 
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{>. 0 ^) there ww hardly any reaetion. On Ne/ember Srdl 
^AS feeling <}uito well on full <liet^ and v^eighed 64 kilos ; 

7th ho was disoliarged weifi;hing 76 kilos, looking well, 
a appetite, and almost dail> stooL Careful obHervation 
of the ii*Ssuuilation of albuminoids and fat were carried out for 9 days; 
the patient was left entirely free in his choice of the kind and amount 
of the ordinary food of the hospital, and consumed a surprising quan* 
tjity of nitrogenous and fatty matter. TJie loss of nitrogen was on the 
average 10,47 per cent, about the oxtivme normal loss, but the loss of 
&t was iucreiVBod, boiug on the average 13.91 per cent,, with varia** 
tions from 9.17 to 20.26 per cent. In h'antino’s patient, from wliom 
SIO cm. of Ueum wero removed when he was 60 years old, tho loss of 
nitrogen was on tho average 20 per cent , that of fat as much as 23 
per cent., varying from 17.2 to 34. H, but in spite of deiioieut assimila- 
tion wasting was avoided })y over-feeding, Ilreesniann collected 26 
cases (including his own patient) of reM‘c*tion of more than 1 m. of the 
small intestine ; 1 7 survived tho operation, 5 of whom suffered from 
digestive troubles ; in all the other 12 the digestive functions were 
uninjured, hut in 1 0 the resected intestine measured less tlnin 2 m. 
There have been only 6 cases of tho resection of mon‘ than 2 m. of the 
lesser bowel : 206 cm. (Koberlc), 208 tm. (Kocher), 215 cm. ileum 
<(I)reeamann), 234 cm. ileum (Sbephaul), 310 cm. ileum (FanjbiTio), 
and the moAt extensive 330 cm. of small intestine* (Uuggi) in a boy of 
8 for circumscribed poritonitLs, and only two of these patients escaped 
with •the digestive function unimpain d, namely, the first (205 cm.), 
and the last (330 cm.). Drocsunuin concluded that resections of less 
than 2 m, could bo boi*no with impunity when ihei’e weie no compli- 
cations, but only young people could support a loss of a gi eater length 
without tho digestion being impaiie<l - -/irii?. J/ed c/oum., July 29. 


The Whipping Post and the Pillory. 

We hear mucli of tlii* brutalising i th eUs of the lash, and one of the 
eihlest judges on the Ijench has lately condemne<] in stiong terms its 
use as a moans of punishiiKuit. Lord Brauqitod, who ceitunly cannot 
be accused of flabby .Siuitiinontalibiij, has also spoken against it. On 
tilie Other hand, Mr. Justice lUy has haind it the most powerful de- 
temut for crimes of violence and assaults on women. In view of 
thie dUlerenec of judicial opinion on the subject in this country, it is 
interesting to note that there appears to be a growing body of opinion 
Umong judges, lawyi^rs, and tho general ]>ublic iu America in favour 
of a revival of the whipping post. The subject was discussed by the 
Kew York Medico-Legal Scxjiety not Jong ago, and nearly all who 
took part in tho debate were in favour of the lash for the punishment 
of certain offences. Judge Simeon K. Baldwin, of New Haven, ex- 
pressed the opinion that flogging would often be a more appropriate 
puniebmont for minor offences than fine or imprisonment, and he 
« ilWgtxed tliat, accepting that the humanitarian position i^ests on the 
duty to educate the ignorant and reform the vicious, the whipping 
post is fox many cases the best inceutive to education and reform. 
^ Ohief J ostice Charles B, Lore, of the Supreme Court of Delaware, 
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of the ^WpjAig p^t Uo» Jtt tlio puhlio «ltiiM^ ^ 
i^nA toomJiiy itttending it, addiug that hid Btdtto hild 
thid ibirm of puiusboiont thc^ lieat primitive of ofciml^ iS^K 
Mm bad DO douH that wldppiDg w»b the proper method of puplih*^ 
IDODt for offences bmdj as wif6“l:)oaUu(!f and cruelty to ohUoreD^ in 
which maiihoud was dcjji.ided. Similar opinions were oxpresded by 
Mr. Clark the b< ciliary of the Society, Judge 0, W. of 

the Ooiui; of City Magistiates, Mr. fjohn 0. Sbortall, Pi'osident of the 
irumanitaiiau Society ol Chicago, and otlw^rs. Governor Ko<Nsevelt» 

^ of New Y oik, and Wilson, of Philadelpliia, have doUresred 

themselves to the baino effect. Several leading newspapers in iho 
XJTnited Shites are mging the re\ival Of the m Jnppmg post. The 
Washington Pof^t has ioi yeais piusiMontly ad^ocateil this measure, 
insisting that m it mil lx found the only practicable bolntion of a 
certain 4abS of eiiminal problems The Philadeljihiu CDd 

the jirooklyu Enylo tiiki tJie same view, ponding to the example 
PoUware which, owing lo flic dcdeiHuit oi the whipping post iD 
said to have fewer uinus .iml criuumdb than any othei State in the 
Union, Quite recently the Ooiuieetjcut SUte Legiblatme has 
nrgeil to re-ostablibli tlie a hipping jxist foi tin punishment of crimi- 
nal nssaidts on vonun , it is ceii/aiiiiy moic hiimano and less degrade 
ingthan lynching. Jii Fiance a revival of the pillory has been 
proposed by Di. Prosjw'i T^eraaihtic 'Plio giowth of humanitarian 
sentimeui m that countn lias abolished one jmiusbroent after another 
till now praotically not lung is lift that acts an effective detetront, 
As Ohiof Jubtuo liOie holds that the eilWacy of the whipping post 
lies in the public ignouuny attached to it, Dr. J 4 omaibtre thinks that 
the pillbrv would i*e (ffedive, although it causes no bodily pain, from 
its being “the most jxngn^uit moial bufleiiiig which eau be indicted 
on a eou\ict,” He asked sixty prisoneib which they would choose'*^ 
an hour of the jnlloiy oi t hi ec» months* impiiHonment, and all but tWO 
replied that they wcxild piefer tlie piison J)i Lemaistre thinks 
that besidcb its value as .i pumshmont, the ]>iljoiy would ha\e a good 
offect as an » xam]>lo t<» the young, and he seiiously piojiosrs that on 
great occasions, such as an exhibition, all lh<‘ scliool children in tho 
town shouhl be taken to look at the ci iimnal in the pilloiy. In short 
ho sees in Jio pillory the Hulvatimi ot soiet). lint m this dgoof 
feverish desire of notoriety is it not possible that some might see hot 
the |)illory an opportunity of exciting juililic attention that could 
be so cheaply purehabcd in any other vsay ? On tlie other hand, the 
Chauecillor of che Exchequer would doubtless find in it a profitable 
means of M»vonuo hy lentmg some of its bp.ico to advoi*tiscrs» — £rU* 
Mud Joa/n , July 29, ]t$99. 
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Indian 

CASES OF JDYHENTEKY. 

By Or. Amrita I.al Sircar, L.M.S., F.(JS. 

Oasb L M. B., ChrJsHaa mmle, 'iboni 42 }oois old, came under my 
tteaitnent in November fur acute dysentery. The patient was a 
built robust man I te ^ys ho ha 1 been keeping vei y good health 

for some time past, and thal lie not iiuwolJ even for a day. 
He had been sulfering fioin dysiudt'iic diarrhma for about 7 days 
when he came under iiiy tieatment 

His stools were about 10 o» 12 in unmbei duiing the whole day and 
night. J called on the 7tli ol Noxeinlx i ami, on examining the stool, 
found that tUoio was a small quaiitil\ •)(* fiecal imitler mixed with a 
laige quantity of blood. 1 gave I/jiC b< ihiee times a day and oideiod 
him to take slops only, is he used to .,tt \ery slight fe\er towards 
evening. Next day loport came that iheio was not the slightest 
improvement wdia lever. 

8th. Merr. >S^. C, was given t w ice 

9tK No maiked impioMunent. Mirr aV, 30th was then given. 

10th. Hepoj*t came th<it the iiumhi i of stools was sinallor, about 
8 or 10 timers a day, but the fever, [»m) and character of the stools 
remained the same. All modicims wim stojiped 

IKh. Called, Exauiiued the stool m«l found it to he llesh colored 
tough mucus. There weio seveie pain near umbilicus b(‘fore stool 
and soreness in the anus atUn stool J jiiescnbed AT/a T. G. 

I8th. T1 m‘ patient was lemaikablv w^ll. The fev u* luul gone and 
the stools weie only (wo iu huuiIhm Those two stools were not 
much stained with blood. There w.is no pain iu the umbilical 
nogion. 

13th. Tin' patient had one formed stool. He felt well. Gave 
Him W'ell-hoiled lico with fish soup to eat. 

14tb* The patient was all liglit. 

Case 11. A Hindu girl, about 3 years old, camo under my 
treAtmeut for a severe tyjw* of dysentery on the 20th December 
1896. There was liigh fever and tlio number of stools were 
about 15 or Ifi during the course of twenty-four hours. The 

stools at first wito thin and bloody Merc. S. 6 was given. She 
it for two days but no marked inijirovement was noticed. On the 
22nd X was informed that the girl, hefote she was ill, bad taken some 
rionus seeds. Thinking that ibc.se iriitating things might have been 
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ihvi of her dysentery I gave her some Camjiihor glofculeil. On 
the iSvd the father of the patient reported that the fe-^r wae e%ht{y 
less hw* the stools roinainod almost the same in character and nnmher^ 
I did ^pt give any medicine but ordert^d him to give soft rice tvHh 
gatidhal soap. Next day the report was that the fever did not in- 
crease but tlie stools were exac'tly like pieces of flesh. Her fathet 
was greatly alarmed at tliis. T called and examined the stools which 
wore merely tough mucous tinged with blood ami thus looked exactly 
like |>ieeos of flesh. was also bevere cutting pain near tlio 

umbilical region before eicli stooL J gave Nux T. C, and told lam to 
exhibit it twice during ilio course of the day 

26tJi. Father of the giil reiKu-tcd that she was much better. Tho 
number of stcRds had gieatly diminished, the fevei liad subsided, 
and all other complaints hu<l almost gone, 'riio same medicine was 
repented. 

2Cth. Clued There was only one bealfcliy stool. Soft rice with 
fisli feoup was g«\en to eit 

Jtomarks, From the above two cases it will be noticed that the 
stools wcie very pt'culiai m charactei almost llesh like. 1 had under 
my caio two more cases almost of the same type, whose detailed z^|>crts 
iinforiunaUdy 1 cannot give, lint which wen* perfectly cured by 
J^trx V, 6. Wei(» these pure cases of dysenteiy, or weic they aisos of 
nnxiaiious fever accomjuniod by constipation] 


Foreign. 

CASES OF INTKIIMTTTENT FBVEB. 

ItojioiOd ioi tho Society of Homccopathiciau, 

By Fkaniv W. P\Tf ji, M.D., South FBAMiNoirAM, Mass. 

A list of fifiH'u cases ti eated during the season of 1897; with 
comments. Kepoited for the Society of Homcropathicians. 

Case I. Mm 8. J , fifty years, daik <*omj)lexioii, stout, nervodfef 
ioiuperamont ; attack in afternoon or evening, b<*gmning in uppei 
extrennti<‘s , shaking, lestlchsuess ; desjxmdent, loquacious delirium) 
talks of killing herself, at one attack loft the house and was fouixd 
whndeiiiig toward a luook, whcie she wiid she would drown herself: 
wanted to be held while shaking; thirst, bitter vomiting, sevpn 
headache, wors<» from light and iiois< , sweat on face and hands ; 
peculiar mapped tongue appesrieg I > hi » nngwonn. After Lyco);)P 
^dium, thr ihill Ku , time, i n uni in n wceko) SO IvHJj 

jedoubliMl Ml SfiM IfMitlW 
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Cash* TT* Mis« B. E B*, fifty yoara, sfcout, li^ht complexion, of 
mentM development i tortim Paroxysme in tlio uftomoon^ 
bt^jining with cough; creepiness and Fliivering without real shaking; 
headache with throbbing; bitter voiuitting; drinking aggravates 
nausea ; heat, with finslied face ; thii*&t ; sensitive to odors of food ; 
desire for open air ; tongue red and clean ; owing to the want of 
intelligence in this patient, it was particularly dilHcult to obtain 
reliable symptoms ; the cough and se\cie vomiting seemed tlie ruling 
features* Tpecac, CM (F.), was given with a palliative r<*Hult Gra- 
dual improvement went on in what seenuHl an orderly manner, for 
two weeks when the symptoms returned with paroxysms. Vulbatilla, 
CM (F.), cured. 

Cask III. A. F,, unmarrir'd woman of forty years; thin, light 
complexion; tertian; anticijmtiiig (Ijill, hitler vomiting during or 
at close ; mostly in liands and aimis , cough ; yawning ; heat, with 
flushed face; naus< 5 a; sleepinesH; sweal, with headache, vertex, and 
temples though screwed in a vi<*e , no thii'Sl in any stage ; dislike 
of talking ; throl>bing in hea<l ; Jiggravation of gener^ feelings from 
acids. Fcrr-mct., CM (F.). 

Oasb IV. Mrs. H., sev’^enty yeius, dark complexion, nen'ous, 
loquacious temperament ; ii-regular teitian. OJiill cousisting of* cold- 
ness without shaking, not ailways pdccptible to nurse; tlui*s< ; 
tongue with broad, diy centre, like cliip of wood ; drinking nauseates 
though thirsty; burning of fct‘t; gi(*(nibh vomiting; pain in right 
arm; headache through tcunpJes ; involuntary urinal ion ; incoherent 
talk; i*olliug of head ftom side tf) side; sensation as tlio ugh apart 
and could not get hei&elf together agnii; bnining in slonmeli ; red 
peppor-like sediment in urine. Bell. (F.), 

Case V. Mi^s II., age forty, dark ((m>ple\ion; toiliau afternoon 
paroxysms Piodromo; lliiist ; headache in Mntex and eyes; chill, 
with shaking above knees; resth'ss, ju liable; desm* to be alone; 
aggravaiiou of beailache from noise and light , catching j»nin in the 
hypochoudriuin on de(»p bieallung; at first thirst in eliill for ice 
water, which aggravated, later no thirst in chili ; heat, with severe 
lioadacho and tluobbiug in veitex, as though eyes would be pushed 
out of head; intense, binning tliiist , imuital confusion, covcml, 
^CCp> sweat fioin l^dow upwanl , (hnst for hot drinks ; uncovered, 
sweat at night in sh'ep ; stifliiess of muscles of noc‘k and back on 
wakitig ea<»h morning ; hives appearing night b(*fore chill. 

Tlie full picture of this interesting inise did not come out well at 
first, the chill, as noterl, being ibseiit and many of tlie other synij)- 
iOtiis indistinct. Nat-nuir., CM (F ), s< 1 led to reduce it to a beauth 
fuJ state of order, the shaking elnll tlum coming out witli severity, 
and the way soeuiing to be imide clear for tlu‘ curative remedy, 
-I^tia, CM (F.). 

QASE Vr. 0. B., three years; idumj), medium complexion, sallow 
akiti ; anticipating, Wtian ; afteuiooii ('hiU with cold exhetuities, 
blue fingers; rpiiet; thirst bofoix* «iiid during chill; heat and sweat 
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j^etfuL Nat-mnr., OM (F ), 

Oask VIJ. Mrs, E. 0 D.; seventy yearn Ufa case 
two years ago as an unsatisfactory one, making a doubtful ;recov0Ky 
on Nux-vmn. This year j darned as wfib oxj>ecfced sooner or latere 
U should not have botm imported before. CJhill in forenoon, antiQii>at^ - 
ing, tertian, ])roce(lefI hy juni in back and legs, thirst; tongue mih 
broad, white cent le , \v.(tjdenng delmum tluougliout intoniae heati 
no sweat Hyos., OW (F,). 

Case Vlll. M. C ; about seventy yeai-s; a weak-minded old 
man, said to have lx en disappointed in Jovo in young days; hktdly 
competent to aiiswet que^ioiis intelligibly; tertian; forenoon; only 
shivering dull, frouLd Jusuhichc ; nausea; thiisi; Unshed face in 
heat; trembling; twitelung of muscles about mouth ; stupid, half* 
slecquug condition, pcif<Hlly quiet, fi oni which only a grunt could be 
elicited in rousing. TIjos ac., CM (F.). 

(^ASE IX. II. 8 ; child of sixteen montlis; light complexion; 
tertian, aft ei noon, (‘lull a itli shaking; goose-flesh; sleepiuoss ; nails 
purple, paleness; ((uiet , no thirst , lu'at, with flushed face; gasping 
respiration; palpitation visible; sweat profuse on head, neck, and 
face ;* impatient , dark endes under eyes; skin yellowish. Areoni- 
cum, CM (F ) 

Case X. F. S , a(‘ti\e, wiry man of iliirty-five ; dark coAplex- 
ion; tertian, anticipdmg. Chill very sex ere, with thirst ; covered, 
face; purph', rinmng m eais ; tongue white; heat, and sweat follow- 
ing in order with tlmst Nat-inui., (’M (F.) 

Case XT Miu (1 T.foityfivo yeais , full habit, reddish com- 
ph xion ; tddian, aididp.iUng aff^e’k Chill begiimiug in arms, 
going up and down bok, iiiinsea, bittoi vounliug, thirst, vomits 
soou aflei diinlving , < il( luug pain iii hfl h\ poclioudrinm and in 
epigashium tliiougli (o buk, wois^from |rii, bi'(<t^hiug, (dc. ; thirst 
for huge <piaT)titi( s of u« wafer in h< at , uifigo on using; tongue, 
broad white ccniie, ud, (b>, tdgi*-, d*} ninn^lj , batkaelie, faintness; 
intense burning heat wuh gioat pljieal wsllessmss and mental 
agitation. Arsoniumn, CM (F ) 

Case XII. Mis d H Mc(^ , fifty >tai^, stout, jdothoric, dat*k 
complexion; teitiHii, tli airing to quolulivn. (hill with shaking; 
covered , cfaigh , aehitig of Jid’t shoukh i , pueedi^l by left-sided head- 
ache; >oi*utmg of bile , heat, with iniid d»dirium ; flushed face; 
cUdU, it’ uncoVeioO, mueh thii'st , lestlessiiess ; sweat, profuisei 
Htieky, hydrou about mouth, tongue dij, brown centre, whito 
e Iges. 

This was oiu' of tht most trying eases imaginable, and refiocUi 
little ciedit on the ])K.seubei. Beueb .iftei seaicli was luado for th^> 
simihmum, witli no hnih<*r n‘nuH than ]>alliutioii or some idight 
modilleation <*!’ s\m))l<Mje until, on the indieation of the timO 6f Omll, 
(iauiboge, CM (F ), was given and the attacks oeasod for a ireck 0r 
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It «e^mM hardljr |)^iblo that this ddiutd be pemanent and, 
sure e|(|ottgh^ it wjiS uot ; overytliiwy r<‘tntncd a** before. Thiw litno 
^otfael:' and niote careful examimitiou revealed the fact that for ut 
tifiOiatba previous to this attack the j)ali(ut had sidrered fiv i*i a watery 
4iarrb(Ba, woi^se during the day, with -h^epiness in the middh* of the 
da]^, Wore dinner. Aloes CM (K), iihule a piompt and lasting eum 
Jt seems strange that, oven aftc^r years of oxperiencs* itli this disease, 
one will neglect to get the totality of svm])toinR iii the start. These 
le$Sons must be Jearned ovit and o\(m again by tlie hard knocks 
of failure. Often the full ]>totiiro do<‘s not devtdop at i he bc»ginniiig 
of a case of intcmiittoul fur the need of an aiitij»s(>]'ic r(‘UH‘dy or* 
through natural slnggisbnoas of the s>s1om, but tlieie is no reason 
why old smyptonis should not be fen (‘Led out, e\ee|>l ^hon one is so 
blinded by what is imrnediattdy btfore him that more iniporttint 
things are lost sight of. 

Case XITI. lllustrHt<»s another fe it are In the treatment of these 
cases, the need of paying stiiet attontiun to tlio f)soric feature^ of the 
casein hand iu order that the acoui'jite M‘iuedy indicated may have oppor- 
tunity to properly do its woik. Mis I). N , foil> dvt* years; dark 
complexion, thin, wiry, irritable, m^rvoiH ttmijiorament ; tertian, antieh 
pating. Chill beginning in hands ; iimnhuess of hands ; coldness of 
oxtremities ; backache; pain in legs ; nausea, sour voinituig , heaC, with 
thirst for la rgo quant itios ; restlessness , ' (‘rt > ; swt'at , ou 1 > h< m slee|)- 
ing after the attack ; tongue wi<b bioad, white centre, led tip , h}dioa 
about mouth; tongue trernbhs on protrusion; res<l(*ss slei'p after 
2 a.m«; impatient and irritable. Nii\ \om. wa» given with great 
confidence lime in the early part o* the ease, waiti d foi,*aud yet 
no result. Then other studies wcr(^ iii«ide, and b»*\eial othtn* iHum*dies 
used without avail. Finally a dose of Sulphur was jiroseribecl, 
which apparently of itself oflciod no check to the progioss of tho 
chills, but Nux vom., (^M (F.), was then given ag.iin with a most 
satisfactory and jirompt cure follow mg I teie tho antipsoiie should 
have been given in tlie lii-st place, .ind would Inive been had the 
natun- of tho case been thoioughly understood. The U(‘Xt case fur- 
ther illustrates tlio same piinciple. 

Cask XTV. A. 8. ; forty-eight y^sirs; slight build, dark com^* 
plexion, oasy-disj)osition(*d man. Fust atlatk, Jul) 15th, chill, with 
Vertigo; foul tasting mouth ; guNrt tlmst, Hushed face; intciiHo burn- 
ing hpat after slight chill; dry, tukling cough, lioniKseucsa ; dull 
bimkaohe. Ilryonia, CM (F), promptly lelioved, and aft(‘r a few 
days the }»atiejit. was out and wont aw.iy for a varntion. On tho day 
of bis return, before getting into tin house, he was taken with a 
most severe chill, and it was at once ^emi that a tedious fight waa 
tb bo expected. The Ilryonia, of eoui’se, failed to do anything now, 
except to make one uudeidded whetlier to let it alone or work out 
lh« CHRO anew. Thes pietuie finally pnssented was as follows : Chill, 
Wjith shakiitgall over; cough befoie and during sensation of coldness 
some time before shaking begins, vomiting; heat, with thirst ; 
*bcM)klUj(he; nausea after drinking, and when lying on right side ; face 



m ahi^fi tkmd. 

fltwbe4> amounting auarly to wn#i>ue at 

l^Oftcl ; sweftt, with chilliii<‘s« aud oold feet, nmst be wared ^ 
ibh^t; tongue with heiuv, yollow coat; face, sallow, brownish; 
boichiug attof oatiug. Hojua, CM (F.). , 

(Use XV. A. H., young woman oF twenty ; tertian, anticipatirig 
typo ; prodrome ; thirst ; nausea ; paroxysm begins with nausea and 
backache; hands piuph* in chill; intense, tlirohbing headache in 
vertex and nape in heat, ^^orse tVom motion ; imj)ati(‘nfc; fat‘e flushed; 
drinking aggravates naiis^M ; feet veiy cold: pillows seem hard; 
aliK'p immediately follows lusat , ton^uc while, red ti)»; continual 
aching of tho neck, wakt < \cry moining w'ith stidhess of the luusdles 
of the niipe, and aching from nape* to spine ; belching immediately 
after eating* 

This was another fr\iiig case where .i better knowledge of materia 
fuedica would probably h »ve saved much <liseoiirageinent for the 
physician and many sidTenng da\s tor the patient. It seemed at 
fjitit as though Nat -inn) would surely make ipdck work of it, but, 
to rny Hurfirise, it .seeiiKsl to do nothing, not even a palliation fol- 
lowed its jvdminis ration Several other ieinedi<‘s weie given with a 
similar result, when a more* <*areful study of the symptoms seomod to 
show tliat jjeculiar conditions pi’osent were tlie singular headache and 
the terrible throbbing, (llonoine was about the only lumiedy that 
just coveroil tlicso symptoms, though it did not seem possible that it 
could cure tliis esse. It was given ami tlu^ chills ceased for a few days, 
together with the ant ui pat Jon and the headache. It was only tero- 
poi'Hry, however, ami within a week the attacks, with blight anticij[>a- 
tion, bogsn to creep back again, hut without the head symptoms or 
the throbbing. Now Natinur., (IM (F.), w.ib givim again with a 
Wmlitul euro resulting. This seems to ho a singular instance of the 
ocrosiouKl necessity of a short a<*tiiig miHUcine, which should prejiare 
the way for tho doejiei antipboriu remedy that was previously 
inotfective. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Kennedy — This is one of tho papers I am always ini orested in. 

I w mt to ask the doctor if ho has noticed the time of day of the 
rebiirii of the paraoxysms, and if ho considins that ol value whosn*^ 
he is soloeting his remedy ? I notice also that he does not mention 
thirst as being peculiar to any one of tho thiee Nt.\g<*b I have had 
but little experience with the disease. I have been able to cui-e the 
few cases I have liad. 

Dr* Pease — 1 notice in the roj:K>rib of the casein that mo&t of tlicm 
wore eldtii'ly people. Is iliat correct, doctor t 

Dr. Patch — There weic two young poisons One was twenty. 

Dr. PcasC“‘-AN"as this then first expiiieneo with the disease? 

Dr. Patch — I do not n^indlect at this moment whether any of theso% 
second atUokb ui nut, hut 1 think they wcie all hrst cabcs. 





t>t, MorgftA~l dtt not fo^l that 1 catt say any tliint? instriiotive 
to P*‘. ^atch, for the <5aoeB and hi#j management of tliein show bucb 
ihorongh invesitigatiott and careful K^Kernob in finding fc’ie tight rente* 
<‘d{ea> that f do not think any man could improve upon them. I think 
he hae done wonderfully good work I have found the tune of day the 
chill ocouiB of a great deal of inn>oi t.uu e. I have also found that an 
excellent time to give the reinody is just between tho ihill and the 
fover, Beinedles act better when given then than at any other 
fame. 

Dr. Adams- I ineroly wish to say tliat 1 think l>r. Patch is to he 
congratulated on the caxe he has taken to adheit* stiictlj to Tlahue- 
man's rules. The paper is an inspiiatiou to mo. 

Dv. Pease — Have you ever had a (^umine east ? 

Dr. patch— I iaiel)r find a Qiiinhit case. In an experience of 
almost ten joais with tho disease I 1) ive seen one or two eases that 
have boon cined by riima. 

Dr, Pease— Dr. Pakdi, have yon noticed any of the conditions of 
locality in regard to the ty])e * I lielevc 1 mentioned a few lemedres 
tliat seemed to he most cilled for m eeitain localities JJavo you 
investigated that ? 

Dr. Patch — I had three Divonii rises a few yeais ago in one 
locality, but it may liive Ix'fii m<ue coiiKudence My cases piohahly 
differ fiom those of tlio West Tin ihsease here is apt to attack 
people who ate nol in good geueml he dih and biing out the psoric 
condition of the in<hvidual. 

Dr. Moigan Down neai the laki in Daltimoie there is a district 
where ncsnly every case I get itniuiics Mupatoriuin Tlif re is a swamp 
region there, and the Eup4itotium grows in abuudanco. 

Dr. Davis— T have nsid that rn ivciv locality would he found tho 
remedies to ouio the dis<as(»N peciili n to that legum. 'ITie <piestion 
arose in my mind whethei the Eu]MtoJiam v\as nob the father of the 
disease. It is a cuiious thing that tin <e plants should be where the 
disease predominates. 

Dr. Patch —In closing die discussion, 1 will say that I think 
JDr. Kennedy will lind in loading the oases that the time of day is 
not imporUnt in these paiticulai rnstanccs Tho nidjoiity of my 
cases are of what rs termed the “ auUcipa ting " type, in which the 
time of day cannot he depended upon I clo not take it into account. 
— The liomceapathic Phyhician^ June, 181^9. 





TIIK DEATH-RATE, 

ByH <'\mj<ron Oilubh, M.D. Olaso. 

Some time ago, for one reason and anotLer, I began to 
; '^o^ath-rate” of tlie UogiNtrar-Goneral wae not quite the exact and'^^tific ' 
{faitor in human affairs which people usiialh take it to be. I 
then exam tiled the matter somewhat closely and the more I have 
it the more I have been aatisfted that our present method of estin:^tii3ig;t% , 
death-rate is wrong in principle, and that consequently any reasOmi^lg'bli^'' 
iipou it or ijiifereuce drawn from it must be wrong or load to wrong f did: 
misleading conclusions If the basis of our calcnlation is vitiated it 
that every detail of our death statistics drawn therefrom must be, W|RCi|dg 
' abo of necessity. My own jHisitiou now ia that the so-called “deathTrs-t^:*^ 
is an intolerable fallacy, btit f submit myself to your broader and Wtteir 
judgment to put me right if I am wrong. , ’ ^ , 

,I |ecogni8e that it is not by any means easy to place this matter 'J 

and convincingly before you, even assuming that my contention is r%hit^' i 
It seems so simple and so natural to calculate the death-rate by the method 
which we at present use that to call it in question must savour of exqeflsi^,' / 
V temerity. I am, however, confident that 1 shall have your utmost 
gence. You will bear with me if I begin with the elementary facts, of 
death, s^tistica Our death-xaie is, as you know, calculated as (kf idaijiy ' 
deaths at all ages to 1000 living at all ages. This is what Dr. Farr^ ' • 
father of vital atatistiCsS, called the “crude" death-rate, and it is thesi^e 
as is now called the “standard" death-rate for the whole kingdom. Ilr; . ; 
,Farr held that this death-rate was a fact, a reliable scientific fact, ^ ' 
usefulindex of the sanitary condition and of the vitality of a popiifetiom 
Since Dr. Farris time and up to the present we have taken this “raiiC^itb 
be a correct and serviceable statistic, and appeal is made to it eonstaptly 
; prove that by better iTiedi means and methods, by better ,Bauit|9yti<m ; 

^ , and generally by better conditions of living, human life is prolongedi^:([^ld 
, effectiveness raised because the ratio of the <3eathstu the living : 

diminished. Sir T. Grainger Stewart, in his address to the Dritisi 
y, Ass^iation at Edinburgh in July last year, appealed to it wheh 
y that “medical science has reduced the death-rate in England and 
li, y'by a fifth since 1855." Professor Corfield not long ago said that 
f |«'|iever rejst satisfied until the death-rate was reduced, to 10 per 
i 'j |k» this rate as the index and the measure of our progress^'; 

, are, as is well kuown^ heard every day. Npw 

that medical science is of no effect. ojp t 
f.V and better com of living have no influeneafU 

(l«c»tion that all these and all similar effpi'ts 
; all profoundly affecti the efficiency of human if 
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dOniSktaiyft tkAt otir lyifttliod b| ealoukting the deitUiTvate la ftt&damentalljr 
Wrotijg^ that e s^ate ao determined ia not a reliable or uaef ul atatiatic, and 
tMt aa a prolesrion we abonld not appeal to it aa au index of our aeieutifio 
progreaa er aa a meaaure of the efficacy of our efforts to do good and uaefu] 
aerrioe. 

Aa the very first acceptance of the thought to exprean the Deaths in texma 
ef the Living ia the source of all our death atatiatica, whether they are right 
or Wrong, I beg your earnest attention to exunine if this is a ** rational 
ratio’* as 1 venture to exprcarit* A ratio may of course be slated between 
any two numbers or numbers of things. I think I heard of a man who 
cast a ratio between the nurol>er of Dutch cheeses iii Toltoufatim Court- 
road and the number of bald-headed people in this country. We may 
certainly, as we have for so long done, cast a ratio between the living and 
the dead in any given time, but we ought to be sure that it is a nght and 
reasonable ratio before making it the chief corner-stone of our vital siatiB>» 
tics. A ratio between any two vital results can only be stated with any 
excuse of reasonableness when the events or results have either the same or 
a similar and constant determining cause. But it ap^iears to me to be 
Impossible to find in all nature any two causes operating moie dissimilarly 
or in effect more differently than those of life and of death. One might for 
this reason be somewhat m doubt of the validity of the death ratio, but it 
is so Ample, as I have said, and ao seeiuiugly right to sny that out of so 
many living persons so many die in a given time that our prejudice is dis- 
armed and we accept the rate. The more inviting the error, if it is au error 
the more dangerous it is, for it is the mon* difficult to displaco Uec.iu<^e of 
its seeming reasonableness. This is what luakos my task so very diiboiilt. 
Since Dr. Farr’s time it has been found by his successors and by others 
that the standard death-rate is not the awurate, useful fact which it was 
taken to be. It fails as applied to vinous localities, so a special rate is 
east for each locality which is named the recoi dec! ” deatli-rato- that is^ 
the deaths in a given locality are calculated in terms of its own living 
population. These two rates— the "stamkid” and the “lecordod” rates— 
differ always and sometimes they differ v< ly much. The standard rate for 
Croydon is 18.37 per 1(X)0, but the recorded rate is only 13.07 per 1000, 
^On the other hand, the standard late for Salford ia only 17.03 per KKK), 
whereas the recorded rate is 24 per 1000. Now, I think we may with 
pAffect justice ask, What is the meaning of these figures or what is the 
sense in them or where is the fact 1 T submit that there is no sense in them 
nor any fa4»t at all, but that they are a confusion and a delusion, self- 
Cnntradictory and self-destructive, if wo only give them a little thought 
But that is not alL Another rate is cast, or rather is determined, which if 
eSUsd the ** corrected ” rate. This rate is found by multiplying the recorded 
, rate by what is called the “factor for correction.” Now, as I do not and 
eahUCt understand how this seemingly arbitrary factor for correction is 
IbttAd 1 must let it alone, but as it differs for every town and for every 
Iconlity, and most likely from day to day, it cBnnot hf token as a reliable 
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'Wtauunt in «ui' atatiatioi, It far tfenplif fa of falMiifadfa^ 

If p08«ib]^^ more «b»3nrd. ^ 

W« %$.ve seen that the recorded rate is an effort to escape drohl llie tubule, 

' gvoes errovH of the standard rate, which is ncter right ie aoioetiioetiski 
mitch as 30 i>er cent out on the presumably nmre aocur4te recorded State. 
But the comnsted rate, whatever may be its object, is in some degree h 
return to the oitoneons standard rate $ it is therefore and by so modi 
iiieerrect and worse than useless. Why, may we not ask, are all thsao so 
vations lates calculated, and these corrections, if the deatli^rafe ii a fhOt 
add a fundameutal statistical truth ? II the death-rate be, as I have put 
a rational ratio and not a Dxitch cheeiie ratio these vaiiationsatid oorrto* 
tions ate not necessary and they must be wrong ; on the other iitjsdi it 
these correetfons are necessary, as even the foster-fathers of the deeih^^rata 
admit thenn to be, tlieu and therefore our death-rate, or the ratio cast 
between the dead and the living, is not a rational or valid ratio* 

The recorded death-rate for any community is cakulated for that com* 
muuity iu exactly the same way os the standard rate is caloulatedirnaiiiely 
the number of deriihs against 2000 living. If tlie principle iswrohglor 
the greater it is wrong ff>i the less also ; if it is wrong in the general iii# 
wrong iu the particular ; but it is less wrong because the basis of ealcula*' 
tion is narrower and the effect of a primary or initial error is therefore less. 
If we follow the logionl indications presented to us by this we can nndeiv 
stskid that the narrower and the more homogeneous or uniform the pojnila- 
tion is upon which a rate is caioulated the nearer must the rate approach 
to accuracy* Some have said that the deaths at various ages calculated 
against the living at the same ages give the only true death-iate. Xbie 
narrows the basis and secures the nnifonnity of age, and so far it is in the 
direction of accuracy, but oven then it is only comparatively or relatively 
tiHie-^-true to the extent th^t the basis is narrow and homogeneous Si 
afjainst the wide and mixed basis of the whole Or of a laige populationist 
all ages and iu all conditiouH. Every effort to siiecify or to classify the 
basis of calculation as to age, oecupatioti, manner of life or other ciSCufiK 
stance tends towards tlie aoearae> of the rate The recorded rate for a 
small town must be rearer to accuracy tlmu that for a large town, and 
lor a quietv sleepy country village with its approach to unifomuity/^tlUlo 
and eiroumstances at must be more aeoumte tlian lor even a small town* 
wHh its greater activity and more mixed foigis ol diligence^ The mU 
•calculated withiu a profession or trade is much more aooamte than is ttsat 
lor mixed popnlatioua And so on. The narrower the basis and the more 
Jthe individual thereof 4u:e living in unilonuity of conditions the mUrg 
exart is the rata But the narrowest basis is unity, and one man is t|ie> 
kbaxto timt is exposed to tlie least variation by droumatancea Itibcliaif 
itiberefore that a death-nite calculated on a basis of one is the only ligMQy. 
ooiroct mte ; and it is clear also that a rate caioulated on a basis 


Irom unity diverges from truth and accuracy iu the degree that ft lilpL 
that the eiror iuoi eases in maguitudu till it ^ttlminstwaia 
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ifor tlw leingdom, (ov'lfaii to the orowa end Hmit 
«( fttA.W«iU ftbfnirdky and deliiiaioD. 

Inbavia «aM that prlmairUy and eawntially it b wmng to reekon the dead 
in nf the liviog^jnst ae anroDg as nf we teokoned the Imog in terme 
of Ibe^eacL Tlie relationship is the same iu the one case as in the other. 
Bnt have not as yet heard it proposed to make a rate of the living in 
tet^ma of per 1000 dead* Wo are wiong iii our begiuuiug ; it is nut sur^ 
|Nmn£ if vre are wrong in our progres'i Whether we are to continue 
W^ug always and all the way to the eud remains with ourselves to be 
datermined* Iiet us look at the matter fioni another point of view. This 
is how we state the cane :— 

(Xhiving (ini any given time) 3 Deaths {m that time) ; : 1000 : Rate. 

In Older to simplify things let us considei a community of 1000 persona 
Let us consider the usual 1000 ficrsons of the I’eturna Lot us say that of 
these 10 die annii/dly from infancy upwaidsi until the last, after living his 
full seculum or life-period, dies aged 100 years. It will be readily under- 
stood that the death-rate fur this, lei us say, community of 1000 will iu- 
eireaBe from year to year, because the number of the living— the first term 
Of the ratio-^is less and less by the deaths of previous years. For the first 
year the ‘^vate” is 10 per 1000 ; for the hocuud year it ih 10 per 980 ; for 
th4 fifty-^fiist year it is 10 per 000, or 20 per lOOO, and double the rate of 
the first year ; for the ninety-first year the xate is 100 per 1000, or 10 times 
that df the first year ; and in the last yeai of the seculuua the rate will be 
1000 per 1000-^ for all die. This statement is ‘'diagrammatic," hut I tbitik 
it etiay be made usefui to simplify what is a very iiitncato matter indeed--- 
as usually set forth. 

We may say that medical science and medical art have no duty outside 
or beyond the seculum or the full life of mankind. Our whole respotiribi- 
lity is within that period-— to puiify, piomote, and strengthen the service- 
able value of human life. Now the otdei of things which obtains in oar 
eoantry, aooordmg to the present nietliod (»f reokouuig, is approximately as 
follows. About 70 per 1000 die in infancy, a Acandalous. disgraceful record 
CO whioh medical effort has not made the slightest impression within the 
past fiO years ; a fuitber 8 pei 1000 die below five years of age ; and another 
6 per 1000 die below 10 years of age— tliat is, about 83 per 1000 per annum 
^ Ida ^deatUftate" in the first 10 years of life. At the age of 15 years the 
‘‘sate" la 6 per 1000, at 20 years it is 8 per 1000, at 25 years it is 10 per 
1000^ at 85 years it is 13 per 1000, at 45 years it is 17 per 1000, at 55 yeara 
itb 80 per 1000, at 65 years it is 60 pei 1000, at 70>ears it is 130 per 1000^ 
auA sboVh this it is very much more, KKK) per lOOO in the last years as 
bsfssSi though, by the way, the Registrar-General does not say so. By bis 
ISMitmd the deaths per 1000 at all ages only amount to some 785, io that 
bis showing we have with us a solid percentage of immortaJo-^that 
tsUirdila* This, however, is only one of the lighter diserepanctesof our 

<1 lMtf« given aWoiful, dtognunm&tic du^itien «f Uie deaths of an 
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1000 pewons within » »mii>tia«<id 1 havfc 
•l^ptosimate to actoalit? BoppHod by the figune of the ItegSstnir^tieia^ 
The point b that howsoever, or wfaeneoever the i&dividttaJe Ui « ^eeb 1000 
petsooB die within the seonluin the death-rate tor an idOiiitefil 1000 pet 
Moulum ie for ever the jttame-^oeut. pet ceQt) 1000 per lOOOp ptie pef ou^ 
Thte ie the true death-rate fixed absolutely which no art or oiaft of maa 
eau alter or disturb. 

Another point of great importance which 1 should wish to make plain 
is that if an identical 1000 starts out on its secular journey to-day, another 
starts to-morrow, and another the day after, and so on for ever, it Is dear 
that, all things being the same, the second 1000 arrives at its goal at the 
end of its seculum only one day behind the first ; and so with the others^ 
following the one on the heels of the other. Now suppose that the fttU 
dream of medical philanthrophy and effort is realised. Suppose that all the 
identical thousands and all the individuals thereof are permitted or enabled 
to live the full aud complete days of their seculum and that everyone dies 
at tlie full age of 100 yearn, it is evident that this will in no way disturb 
the true death-rate ; for excepting in the first identical lOOO within the 
seculum of which the death-rate may have been altered-^r let us ssy 
diminished-*there cau be no alteration in subsequent secula, for death 
comes *to all as if there was no disturbance of the rate, as if there was uo 
medical science in existence, and no philanthropic effort whatsoever. 

1 have here stated the utmost that can be hoped for human bein||S. I 
have supposed that everyone lives 100 years and yet this in no way inter- 
feres with the true death-rate except during the first 100 yearn Now if 
the longest life has no iniluence on the essential death-rate to diminish It 
how can any variation at ages short of the full seculum have such in- 
fiueuce ? If the longest life does not aud cannot diminish the death*rat0 
how can a short life or anything short of the longest have such efibet 1 Z 
submit that any reasoning in that direction is untenable. 1 submit that 
nothing cau alter tlie true death-rate except for a veiy short end inconse- 
qnential period. 

Now, it will be comparatively easy to understand that the middle term 
of our proportion—namely, the deaths in any given time— is pnetiohlly 
fixed and that for anything but very short periods it is invariable. So* any 
difference in the death-rate must be brought about by a variation In thd 
first term— the living. If in a community of KKK), such as I have suppossd 
there are 10 per 1000 of births per annum the population will remain 
Stationary, unless, of course, there is a large immigration from oflitside. 
But if tlie births exceed the deaths the population iuereases and this nt 
ones biings about a seeming reduction of the death-rate, becanse tbedsi^ser| 
the first terra, is increased. We may without violence imagine a oodsmti'* 
nity of 1000 into which hundreds of children might be born in a yeajr« In 
eudkease the first terra, the number of the living, is increased very mfietb 
and becsnsl^ the middle term remains the same the death-mteiisgMii^ 
diminished when in truth there is not the remotest, slightest odnoet^n 
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tbetwo births mi ot seemingly de<Sretteed 

Vifantsi idU now appear some reason for believing that while there is no 
oooioetvable relationship and therefore no intelligible ratio whatsoever 
botwitett the number of deaths in a community and the "death-rate" of the 
Bsgistrai^GeDerai there is some sort of relationship between his death-rate 
and the number of births. Whenever a town or community is found with 
an exceptionally high birth-rate the death-nite is low. Bristol, for instance 
has a birth-rate of 33*8 per 1000 and a death-rate of 16*5 pei 1000. On 
the other hand^ a low birth-rate usually goes with a high death-rate* 
Salford has a birth-rate of 30*9 per 1000, but a death-rate of 41 *5 per lOOCj 
whereas Suuderiand has a hirth-rate of 44*8 per 1000 but a death-rate of 
only 19*6 per 1000. These are only specimen examples which might be 
flndtiplied to any extent Now, with a steady birtb rate of about double 
the death-rate accumulating year upon year and augmenting the number of 
the living, the divisor in our ratio, it seems no great wonder that the death- 
vate-*^the resultant fourth term— should get less and less, but wbat is not 
easily understood is how medical science comes to influence the result, 
except perhaps by improved obstetrics. 

A very instructive glance may be cast at the returns for London for the 
past 10 yeara There is always an annual excess of births over deaths and 
whenever the excess is greater the "death-mte" is less and when the excess 
is smaller the "death-rate" is higher. In 1889 the excess of bii*thsover 
4eaths was 56,071 and the death-rate was 18*4 per 1000 ; in 1894 the excess 
was 54,047 and the death-rate was 17*8 per 1000 ; in 1897 the excess was 
59,657 and the death-rate was 18*2 per 10(H; ; but lu 1890, when the excess 
was only 38,893, the death rate was 21*4 per 1000, The teaching in this 
seems dear enough. It shows that all that is necessary to diminish the 
4eath-mte— that is, the death-rate of the llegistrar-Cleueral- -is to increase 
the birth-rate. Again, from 1861 to 1881 there was an increase in the 
London Living— that is, in the first term of the proportion— of over 
1,000,000- from 2,803,989 to 3,816,483 ; and from 1871 to 1891 there was 
an increase of very nearly 1,000,000- fnun 3,254,260 to 4,211,743; which 
briefly means that 500,000 are being added to the flrst teim, to the divisor 
in every 10 years. Now this in the 40 yeais and more since 1855 ought to 
count for somethiug in making the "rate,” of which it ts the most impor- 
tant because the most variable element, in 1855 yre divided our tniddle 
term by a hgure somewhere al»out 2,500,000 ; we now divide by nearly 
4,500,000* The middle term does not vary within any distance of so last 
or so much. In 1887 it was 82,443 actual deaths for Lomlon and in 1897 
it WSs 80,543, no increase at all, but a diminution. Surely it is clear, then, 
whsnee comes this reduction of the "death-rate." Medical art need not 
put even a single day on a single life during these 40 years and this 

death-rate" would have gone down all the same. The sooner medical 
odiemoe ipeases its appeal to this poor delusion the better. 

Another element of considerable influence which oomes into the divisor 
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MIND CURE VERSUS DRUG CURB. 

Read before t)io Maryland HomoiopHthie Medical Society, May^ 1890. 

By G. H. Wrigut, M.D,, Forest Glenn, md. 

This is an age of new ideas and new theories, in fact an evoltitidmaijr* 
period in the World's history. We, as physicians, should keep abreaab of* 
the times, and, especially in our own domain, if any new method of Cttre il 
advanced, should investigate it rationally and Ihorotighly, Up to the 
present we have done so, if the advanced cure hue had a physical basis upon 
which it depends. But for some time we have been confronted by a method 
of cure, that completely ignores drngb, dietetics, antiseptics and hygiene* 
In the past few years mental healing has come prominently into view, and 
now untiibers thousands among its adherents, many of them recognised in 
their respective communities as persons of intelligenee and education* 

SonSe call themselves Christian scientists, basing their belief in the cure, 
of disease, on the teachings and miracles of Cliriat, especially those in which 
he healed the sick. With this class of mental healers, their views form a 
part of their religion, and in different parts of the country they hhi^e 
erected churches which have iiourishiug congregations Another class call 
themselves mental Hcucutists, and while not exactly antagonistic to the 
former class, do not gi^< a religious dress to their belief. 

Both classes, however, base their theory of the cure of disease on the 
supposition that mind n superior to matter, therefore should contrbl It* 
For convenience I shall put them both under the head of mental scientisiaa 
Ai^ before staterl mental scientists pre-su]»pose that mind is superior tb 
matter, and ih^^refore should govern it* Ihis is not a brand-new idea^ any 
more than homoeopathy was with Hahin mann. Only b is now beingj 
daborated as homoeopathy was by him. its advocates claim there is no 
such thing as disease oi sin, nteaning that disease or sin is not 
having had its beginning in man's transgressing physical and moral law% 
the result probably of man's free agency and enviromuent. Disease or siu 
will exi^l, br appear to exist, until abolished by the universal acknowledg* 
ment of health or goodness as the only reality, 
lie U^Rchers are enthusiasts and extiemists, if yon will, ^‘emnks.*^ Thi8 of 
itself is not an objection. Every new thought that comes to mankind U 
so introduced. Enthusiasm, atoolute belief in its universal applioattph^ b'' 
necessary in order to attract the world's attention to a new idea. QaiUl^V 
Cohiipbus, Luther aud John Brown were the ** cranks" of their day, 
were many others whose names may occur to you. Around the ceMiil ^ 
bhoidUflit, that mind should and can control matter is added psy«ihOl<ij||;k^* 
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«OfiteiitiQn, that mind controls matter. One great objection 1 have to 
mental scientists is, that, as a lule, they have a aelf-witisfied, know-it-all, 
holier-than-thon personality, that is i^ther irritating to the humble being 
vrtio is grappling with material problems. 

Theoretically, I believe that hoinoopnihy is capable of curing every 
disease with which maukiud is'afflicted, ]>rovided, of course there is sutlt- 
uiept so called vital force to serve as a back-ground. But, practically, I 
fiud that either through ignorance of the Hiniilimuinf or to circumstances 
surrounding the patient, 1 am compelled, fiequently, to resort to allopathic 
or palliative treatment. Theoretically, mental science may be true, that 
mind is higher than matter and should govern it seems plausible. But 
unfortunately this worbl of ours is coutnnially presenting conditions to 
which our theories cannot adjust themselves. Not only do we find it so in 
the healing art, but in the religious, political and social fields as well. As a 
noted statesman, who at prebcut is in a state of innocuous desuetude said, 
^Mt is a condition and not a theory that con iron ta us.*’ It is a condition of 
buipau life and not a theory of how it ought to be that coufi*outs the 
mental scientist. 

Beery physician knows that thought, a Inch is the expression of mind, 
ill a pkoiuiuent factor in the cure of his patients. A physician who inspires 
cdufidenoe in patient and family, lias a riieery way with him, and looks on 
the bright side of the case, is a mental healer to that extent, though lie may 
not be aware of it, and his drug treatment is so much the more effective on 
account of his individuality. Sac lac is a powerful remed) in mental 
therapeutics ; but it has yet to cure a disease that all our means of diagnosis 
demonstrate to be an affection of the annual life. They claim that our 
drugs act by reason of the mental thought that accompanies their adtnini- 
stratiou. This claim will nut pass muslei. Every diug makes its own 
jieculiur impression on the physical body, pi.ioticaljy the same impression in 
every case, whether the iudividual is aware of its action or not. The veiy 
ffvst human being who took the drug, as opium for example, received the 
eaiue physiological ' effects as are familiar to us to-day. Tliere was no 
thought floating about to make that impiessiou. A drug is matter, acts 
on mattetv produces physiological dianges iu matter, which can be demon- 
steuted to the physical senses. It is no unusual experience for a physician 
to give a remedy with coufldeube as to its bmug the similiiuum, only to flint 
op 4 fmbsequent visit that he was mistaken. Again he gives a remedy with 
eeiiOUe doubts as to its being the similimuru, but later on he is convinced 
ttmt it W4a Surely, in either case thought cut little figure. 

We do kuovr that under stress of e)icitement persons have been unaware 
of peiu iu an injury, or due to disease, that under Ordinary circum8t<juuces 
would, he^prottounced. myself, have had such an experience. Savages 
UU40]|[0 iwll inflicted torture, apparently, without mUch suffering, tortures 
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IliM ^ ordinary civilized mm woald faint under* ThomM }|eroee^ 
tafnly controls the body. It is a question to what eactent the luind iQOuld 
he cultivated to not only prevent physical pain, but prevent many diseaaet 
from frilling a foothold in the organism. 

Are then tlie teachings of mental scientists fallacious } Not entirely. 
The time may come when their method of cure may supersede druga 
Cures are made by them to-day, and it will not do to merely say, that they 
are only cures of imaginary disease ; imaginary or not they are real to the 
patient, and the patn*nt^s decisiou is what counts. They also meet with 
failures just as we physicians do. lu what class of cases do they meet with 
failure ? In cases of org.uiic disease, where pathological changes have taken 
place. In cases c.auaed by a toxiue or other poison, Cases, in fact, where 
theie is disorganization of tissue. Here mind has slight sphere of action, 
as humanity is at present constituted, so means, physical means, must bd 
employed to overcome physical disintegration. Mental scientists Claim 
cures of diphtheria, pneumonia, typhoid fever, etc., but we know that 
patients sometimes lecover fiom these and like diseases without any treats 
ment whatever, nu utal or drug. We likewise know, that they lose paUcnts 
from these diseases, as well as the doctors do, whom tliey condemn* 

In neurotic diseases, those intangible cases, where our iiistrnments of 
diagnosis give us little light, and where we know from experience drugs 
rarely cure, i can conceive of beueiit from mental science* We, as physic 
ciaus, have long roc<»guized the power of mental and moral suasion, in 
neurotic cases, but few ot us have used this power intelligently. As a 
profession, we have not made a rational study of it. It is not taught in 
our colleges, or only incidentally. Now the underlying thought of mental 
healing, namely, that mmd is superior to matter, is a good one in my judg« 
meut. We should take u)> (his Idea, find out where it applies and where it 
does not apply, and do it scientifically. It will not do to condemn the 
whole teaching of nieutal scientists as absurd. We already know that the 
mind has a powerful milueuce over the body. 1 must confess that much 
of their teaching appears to my mind the venest “ rot.*' My mind may be 
at fault, but it is the only one I have to Unally depend upon. 

T can see some truth m their claims. If they can eliminate the thought 
of fear from mankind, fear of disease, discourage worry, teach one to 
preserve his mental equilibrium in the various trials of life, these things of 
themselves will prove of vast results, in preserving the tone of the physical 
body, and its resisting power agaiust disease. But to ignore a broken bone, 
diet in typhoid, exposure in pneumonia or the destructive process in 
carcinoma, does not find a willing listener in me. 

Heredity is a bugWar that throws its pall over many luckless yiotitns* 
It such a person could be made to believe that heredity is only a tendency 
within the power of the individual to overcome, a species of mental 
wquld cause the result. Thera is no mental heredity of sin that can deprive 
tha of its divine heritage from God. Nor can any physical tendan^ 
or diseases, produced in the ancestzy, by transient environment or cond- 
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, tiMi staiDd agaiiist tbe adTanee of scieuce, the emphaaia now placed on 
and aanitation. 

ii^ Wheeler WilcoXi in her poem entitled “ Freedom,” bringe this point 
out nicely. 

“I care not who wero vicious back of me, 

No shnd(»w of their sin on me is shed, 

My will is greater than herodity, 

1 am DO worm to feed upon the dead. 

My face, my form, mv gesrurcb and my voice 
May be rettecftbns from a race that was, 

But this I know, and knowing it rejoice, 

1 am myself, a part of liie tireat Cause. 

I am a spirit Spirit should suifice, 

If rightly used, to set a oh,nnt‘d world free. 

Ami not stronger than a mortal vice, 

That crawled the length ot sjtrae ancestral tree V' 

An article by the lion. J* M. Daeil, in the Maicli number of the North 
American Journal of Iloraaopathy, gives atboroiigU and iutoresting pre- 
sentation of the legal fltatuH of mental vir (’hrUtian ^icionce. Peraecutiou, 
ridicule, or le^Cislatioii are not going to stop the Bpiewlof thin profeBacd 
method of cure. New theoriea in hunum life thrive on such niethodp. 
Where theix} ia 80 much smoke there is generally a little fne, and air the 
question of healing in all its pliast^n pro[>c]ly comeu into the domain of the 
medical profession, we should inveaiigaic and see if the lire is worth eu- 
eouriging. 

My opinion is, that raeiital healing is allied to hypnotism, suggoation 
and magnetic healing, all of which claim cures, and doubtless in reality 
make them. However, tliough there may be a few liealcrs who have 
intelligence enough, and medical education sudicieiit to make their treat- 
ment of the sick safe, the great mass of tbcMii are totally ignorant of 
anatomy, physiology, diagnosis and eveiy other branch a practical ph}8iciau 
is expected to know, and what is moio, they glory it. In its earlier days 
homeopathy had many professed doctors, practicing under its banner, 
whose sole knowledge of the healing art was obtained from a family work 
on the subject. We have changed all that, so that to-day we find the 
requirements of a homcropathic physician equal to those of the dominant 
school. 

* This is the real ground upon which we should attack menial healers, 
lisws should be passed compelling them to show as comprehensive a 
knowledge of the human body, and its physical laws, as the regular physi- 
cian is obliged to do, Then they can treat their patients with thoughts, at 
so much per think, as legitimately ivs the twenty millionth or 1-x potency 
man, or the doctor who believes in heroic doses.--Ame/'wa?i Medical Monthly^ 
July, 1899* 
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nUAIMTAS 0SS1¥M AMOISTOST WO^BBS IN l^PGIFBft 
MATCH FAOTOEIJES. 

Bt W, F, Draadbn, iLitas^Bag,, i:4.iLO*p.l4on(i, 

Certifying Factory Surgeon. Harpurhey District of Afanoheater. 

When considering the dangers arising from the use of yellovir phosphoinia 
in the manufacture of lucifer matches, prominence has always been giveh 
to the liability amongst dipi)ers,’* “mixers/* and “boxers** to necrosis of 
the jaw. The so-eal!od “phosayjaw" is a very serious diseas^ but that 
it is the sole impoiiaTit pathological condition incidental to this trade is 
open to strong doubt There are grounds f^'‘r believing that a certain 
condition is brought about in the bone tissue of the bo<ly through constant 
exposure of tlio individual for 4a lengthy period to the action of phosphoiois 
and its oxides, as a result of which fractures of the long bones may very 
easily be produced. 

I have come across two “dippers” working at the same place under 
exactly .similar conditions for about/ an equal' number of years, each of 
whifun J)as had separately and lit diifereut times both thigh bones lirokeu in 
a ridiculously simple fashioit 

C\mr 1 . — iT. g., a man, aged tO, had been iit constant work as a mixer and 
dipper f6r thirty years, aim had spent the last ten years at a works in my imme- 
diate neighbourlmod On January lt»t, 180t>, he fractured his right thighi in its 
upper third, through stmnbliiig doMrn a single step. There was evidence of old 
fracture of the upper third of the left femur, and I learned that such had taken 
place ninv years previously in just as siinple a manner. This mai^ 1 may state^ 
never had anv symptom of necrobis of the jaw. 

IhsB 11 J. R., a man aged 30, had vtorked as a “ dipper '* and "mixer'"* for 

over twenty years, the last eleven being spent at the works previously alluded 
to. Fie fractured his right femur at the junction of its middle and upper third 
in January 189M through eat ebing the tip of his right foot on a piece of thin 
planking iyjug loose in the \A()rks yard and being thrown to the ground. I as- 
certained that the left thigh had beeu fractured in an exactly similar manner 
two years before, the otfonding obstruction on that occasion being the sunken 
board at the edge of a bowling green* As in the former ease, this man has 
never had synip^eras of necrosis of the jaw. 

That these two men, doing exactly the same work, should suffer in this 
singniar manner T could not regard as purely accideiital. Jfouudcorro- 
boration of this view in the ix*port to the Ilomo Secretary ou the Use of 
Phosphorus in the Mauufseture of Lucifer Matches, which hos recently 
been issued. Dr. Oliver there stjites that Dr. Magitot, of Patis, wasthe 
^rst to drav.' attention to the ease witih which hujg bones could be fractured 
among workers in phosphorus, and a s))eeial note is made of the experience 
of Dr. Boocooi'ens, of (Irammont, in Belgium, who “met with andf treated 
in twenty-three years 30 cases of spontaneous fiaoture of the long bones 
caused tty muscular edbi't etfecting exulnsivoly tlie lower limbs of workmen ' 
who had been employed for years in dangerous dejiarlnients and who had 
also suffeied from necrosis of the jaw.” Dr. Kocher,of Benie, is mentioned 
as having experience of a matchmaker who broke lus thighbone five times. 
Ill this country Dr. Carman, of Bow Road, is reported to have come across 
nine cases of fracture of the lung bones of the arm or leg occurring amongst 
workers at this trade. 

I think it may be conclmled that we have sutheient presumptive evidence 
to show that the osseous ti'.-sucM of the bmly generally can be so altered by 
the prolonged of phosphoruH or its com|>oiiU(ls as to render them less 
Tesitttent to the -ipplioation of external violence. 

Six months after his it^eeond fracture, my ^^onuger patient had the furthei; 
ill-luck, tlirough the agency of a wood shaving raacuine, to lose the distal 
|>halaux of his right forefinger. Being fortunate enough to secure the bone 
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I »ah9|»i|«edi<v uritli&^Qimspoudmg due of tile same age, e^bicb t 
dbtaitieiv fer jperpoaes of eomparkoD, ftom a disseoting-room aubjec^to 
Mr* Johe Aluui, of the Maui^hesterTeehuica) School, for chemical examina- 
tion^ In the following table I ehow Mr. A.Uaii^s results, along with the old 
standard analysis of Berzelias, and the move modem one of Landois and 
Stirling. The component paHs iu the latter analysis are mven in the 
textlamks^ in terms of their probable eombinations, so iu order to show a 
proper eompnnsou, I have, by recalculation/rednced them to the primitive 
State in which they come out iu actual estimation. It should ue stated 
that Mr. Allan did not find any metalhe phosphorus whatever iu either of 
the samples which he analysed, also that il was only thought necessary to 
estimate the earthy constituents of the bones. 
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From this table it is seen that the i dative pioporfiou of phosplioric acid 
to lime, accoxding to Mr. Allan's aral^^soh, is (liatinctly gi eater in the 
*Mipper's" bone than in tlie healthy one, the difference aniountiiig to nearly 
1 per cent This is not quite so well inaiked when we coiupaie with 
liaiiduis and Stirling ; but when it is noted that this column shows more 
magnesia, which is generally assigned fo the pho^phoiic acid ni combination 
and less eai'boiiic acid, which is supposed to combine with the lime, we 
find the difference more real than apparent, 'flie same <]eductions are 
arrived at in compaihig the first with the last column. Tln^ conclusion I 
prefer to adopt is that 1 his excess of phosphoric acid com bines with the 
pre-existing neutral phosphate of lime to form a sliglitly acid salt. 

Though T am of opinion that tlie fornuilion of a compound of phosphorus 
’ most probably acid phosphate of call nun, in bone is a most reasonable 
explanation of tins peculiar condition of fiagilitas ossiQin, befoie my 
deductions can be accepted more aiial,>ses may be icquired. The chemical 
examination of a necrotic sequestrum fiom a “phossy j., w" would, I think, 
if carefullv executed, yield imjioriant results. As I know from experienoe 
the requisite material is difficult to obtain, but 1 trust when the i^portu- 
UilW does present itself to anyone it will not he lost. 

The importance of investigation in this direction can readily be appre- 
riated when it is pointed out that this chemical alteration of the bone 
tissue, even if it be not a necessary adjunct, must have an important 
bearing upon the causation of necrosis of the jaw. It can easily be under- 
stood tnat bone interfered with in the manner described would be less able 
to femsfc local irritation, less prone to repair after inflammation, and thus 
more ready to take on necioiic changes. 
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There ia a atrong modern tendency to ignore the share which constitu* 
tional changes might have in bringing about this condition in favour of the 
purely local action of phosphorus or phosphoric acid through the medium 
of a carious tooth or exposure of bone after an extraction. The recognised 
course of events is iiriialiou followed by periostitis, suppuration, and 
ultimate necrosis, I would ))oint out that in certain trades workpeople are 
exposed a great deal to the action of hydrochloric .arid fumes, and their 
teeth suffer much in eouspcpicnoe. I have seen men who are under the 
intluenco of this kind of local irritation affected with the same train of 
symptoms, excepting the ultjinaie result, which would follow if the acid 
were phos[)honc instead of hydioohloric. 

Again, if wo excefd the tuberculosis theory, \ihich T think we may with 
safety, wc got not the sliglitcst support of the solely local causation from 
bachrioJogical examination of the pus of affected subjecls. The bacteria, 
stieptococci and 8la|>hyl<»cocci found are the ordinary micro-organisms 
associated with 8U})])uration. Oranting this general .'dteratiou in the 
osseous tissue of workers amongst pliosphorus, it would be the only con- 
dition not common to both classes mentioned, and would thus supply the 
misbiiig link in explaining the cause of what could properly be tennod a 
severe .scourge to an important industry. — Jirit. Me^ Journey July 29, '99. 
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MUST THE DOSE OP THE HOMCEOPATHJC MEDICINE 
. BE AS SMALL AS CAN BE PREPARED? 

The question of dose is still a disputed point, indeed, it may be 
snid to be the only disputed point, among* rneinbera of the 
lioinieopatliic profession. There is, wo may say, unanimity as 
regards t.h(3 law of similars. Tlioso who would rely upon 
])iithological similarity, have to admit that It is not always 
jjossihle to discover sucli similarity and that therefore under 
such circumstances s^unptornatic similarity must bo sought for. 
And those who rely upon symptomatic similarity do not deny 
the vidue of pathological similarity if clearly availaule. But 
there is great disagreement as regards the dose of the medicine 
stdected after the Jaw of similars. This disagreement has 
divided the homoeopatliic profession into two opposite, we might 
say, hostile camps. We have on the one side practitioners whose 
doses range generally from the crude drug to the sixth centesi- 
mal dilution, and who do not go beyond Hahnemann^s thirtieth ; 
on the other side we have practitioners who use the thirtieths 
and the two hundredths as the lowest starting points, and whose 
’souls delight in the thousandths and millionths and would soar 
higher if the dilutions are available. This divergence among 







komaofrtk^ it m.f b. trMrf: «> ' ; 

»«, >™ ti" «". rf^Mp^ly O".^ 

<!<plicodjni« by r«fr«« -<*«“> "M'bh* tAtod m Buleto ■ 
W, V.1 W, H»T. f4 'bitb, tK.» * u»p«ta«.. «• 

trauBcribe Wow alroost €utite : 

«2*Slbl6 MSHOb i* fbt’k* 

TOobs^ed, and th« twlkodyai* with its distinctive symptoms took 

”?he worst kinds o* food fot him were carroto, all ^ f 

*iklly white cabbage and soor-ctont, and every species of fmit, but pears m 

'^‘t'^;re soinca«tiot.swtoeatany of these -f *“ 

after an attack which had been brought on by them, the liability was so 
increased that he could not eat even a morsel of a pear^m example, one or 
^eelsa after wilJiotit briiigiiig oa auother severe attack. 

■ Jhe Sum o* “ attack was as followa Four honra or four homa 

1 iinlf jkfter eatinffbl sucb fobd-^baviog previously felt quite well a 
wrtata movement WM felt alioutthe umbiK^ region ; then 
Site suddenly, always at the stM^e by pincers, hut 

&ed with Wemtet Intolerable Jiart^ lasted half ora whole mui^ 

suddeuly, went a^ay with ^ 

tight g^ih^bout ^ ^ 

bwithepittchihgmime bacl^ an^ tte fc(,„rtant 

iSSdmL* upwards nor downward^ ribe uneasiness wd 

Si^sSLihourtohour, #ie abdomen swelled and Wme paih- 

th the tottbh. ii3fori« *ith all tto Buffering, which resembled a 
ite«^>iS8»« an inOMBatioh to tmipit, with dsnee xtf oonstrictioh 
SlAng was shorter andatt^^, wUJ timM and 

;iii{r^. Mft, and there ^ rtupefaction with totd oahn^ 



^ ' SSl’ 

At this pedod it waa impoiiBible for tifois to amllow^ a drop of liquid 
muc^kj^faay solid food* TIbuaho laystupeded ^4 uucousotous, with? 
a^oUeo, lace aod protruded eyes, Aod without sleep for many hours ; the 
attaeic of spastuodic colic gradually subsided by dimiautiou of the paiu, then 
followed some escape of datus either upwards dr dowowards, and so the 
attach weut (sometimes only after sixteen or twenty-four hours from its 
eommeueement)* The strength only returned after three or four days, and 
thqs he was again like a person in health, without any other uneasiness 
except the duU fixed pain before described, and general weakness and sickly 
appearance* ISe could not positively say whether this dull pain went off 
during the severe attacks or not, but be thought it did. 

* a * 4t e e e e e st 

As his eoudition required immediate help, inasmuch as the colicodynia 
began to appear even upon the use of the smallest quantity of vegetable 
food, and as all I had done at his entreaty had been of no service whatever, 
} determined to giye him a medicke which pisbduced very similar morbid 
symptoms. The similarity of the griping pain, anxiety, constriction of the 
chest, fever, loss of strength, dm., produced by album appeared to 

me calculated to give permanent relief. 

1 gave him four powders, each containing four grains, and told him tO' 
take one powder daily, but to let me know at once if any violent e^mptoms 
appeared. This he did not do. He did not return until five days there- 
after. * His unlimited confidence in my aid had nearly played him an awk* 
wal'd trick. Tb« benefit 1 had promised from the powders had induced 
him to take two instead of one daily. After the tocond powder, without 
his liaving eaten anythiug injurious, there began an attack which*he oonki 
not otherwise describe than as his spasmodic colic, or Something very like it 
This did not prevent him, however, from taking the third and fourtb 
powder the following day (taking thus sixteen grains in rather 1^ thaa 
two days), upon wbieh) this artificial colic, if 1 may so speak, increased to 
such a dreadful extent, that, to use his own expressiou, he wrestled with 
death, covered with cold sweat and almost suffocated He had required' the 
remaining three days to recruit, and had returned for further directions. I 
reprimanded him for his imprudence, but could not avoid notwithstanding 
comforting him with the prospect of a good issue* The result confirmed 
under the use of tolerably go<^ diet he regained his strength, and he has 
Xiot had for half a year even a threatening of an attack, although from time 
to time he has eaten of the food which before '^as so injurious to him, but 
In moderatien, as I impressed upon him he should. Since this event he 
has taken no more me^cine, and no tapewonpy was passed after the use 
the veratrum*. 

The dull pain in the left hypochondrium likend^ went at the same time. 

The fharfal aggravation m the ahom case most haire opened 
Hahnemann's eyes as to the necessity of reducing the dose of a 
hornoBOfmijxicall]^ elected remedy as mill be seen from the next 



Of Skatt 

tUw tlbkt fa0 treAtod two ywn Iftter,' lo .'J^Ijr 1799. It wu 

• <MW0 of incipient scarlatina with the following eymptoiasi 
Severe pressive p^n in the abdomen, with biting itching on the 
body end bead, and rigor over the head and arms, paralytic 
stiffness of the joints; pressive headache, dimness qf vision, 
slimy tongue, some ptyalism, bard painful swelling of the 
submatillary glands, shooting pains in throat on swallowing 
and at other times ; no thirst, pulse quick and small, breathing 
hurried and anxious ; though very pale felt hot to the touch ; 
complained of horripilation over the face and hairy scalp ; sat 
leanipg somewhat forwards to avoid the shooting in the abdomen 
which she felt most acutely when stretching or bending back 
the body ; complained of a paralytic stiffness of the limbs with 
an air of the most dejected pusillanimity, and shunned all 
conversation, as she could only speak in a whisper ; look dull 
and yet staring, the eyelids inordinately wide open, the face 
pale, features sunk. “ My memory and my written collection 
of the peculiar effects of some medicines,^' says Hahnemann with 
reference to this case in his Cure and Prevention of Scarlet Fever, 
** famished me with no remedy so capable of producing a counter' 
part of the symptoms here present, as Belladonna." * 

I therefore gave this girl of ten years of age, who was already affected by 
the first symptoms of scarlet-fever, a dose of this medicine (1-432, OOOtb part 

a grain of the extract, whidh according to my subsequent experience is 
rather tod large a doee). She remained qnietly seated all day, without 
lying down ; the beat of her body became but little observable ; she drank 
but little ; none of ber other symptoms increased that day and no new ones 
occurred. She slept pretty quietly during the night, and the following 
morning, tweajy hours after taking the medicine, most of the symptoms 
had disappeared without any crude, the sore throat alone persisted, but with 
diminished severity, until evefning, when it too went off. Ihe following 
day she was lively, ate and played again, and complained of nothing. 
now gave her auo^er does, and rim remained welb perfectly welt— whilst 
two othw rikUdven of the family fell ill of bad scarlet-fever without my 
knowlei^ wIuxd 1 could only treat according to my general jrian detailed 
above ; 1 gave my convalescent a smaller dose of belladonna every three or 
four days, and she remained in perfect health. 

- |ii will be eeea that in this case of scarktiiDa, Belkdonua, 
dt^DUated to a little above the 8rd centesimal dilation, was pres* 
mibed.iHth |^lbotsacee8B,tbe j^ent being restored to perfect 

* l^Vth aQd cpnliiuuiog so. It u tittle that Hahnemann says tlmt 






^oeordio^ to his sitbsequent experieaoe the dose wn$ mtlier toa 
llivge« This may mean eitlier that smaller doses were effeetive 
in similar oases^ or that the dose here used was follow^ by aggra» 
vatiou in those cases. There can be no question, however, that in 
. this particular ease there was not on]y no aggravation but that 
the patient continued in perfect health in spite of repeated doses, 
so that the dose used was quite appropriate, at least in no wise 
inappropriate or too large. 

Sixteen years later 'we find him employing the crude juice 
of a plant in the treatment of a case of gastrodynia. The case 
is thus narrated in the first edition of the Materia Medica Pma^ 
Part ii, which appeared in 1817 : 

Sch— , a washerwoman, somewhat above 40 years old^ had been more 
than three weeks unable to pursue her avocations, when she consulted me 
on the. 1st September 1815. 

1. On any movement, especially at every step, and worst on making a 
false step, she has a shoot in the scrobiculus cordis, that comes, as she 
avei;^ every time from the left side. 

% When she lies she feels quite well, then she has no pain anywhere, 
neither in the side nor in the scrobiculus. > 

3. ^he cannot sleep after three o’clock in the morning. 

4. She relishes her food, but when she has ate a little she feels sick. 

6. Then the water collects in her mouth and runs out of it, like the 
water-brash. 

6. She has frequently empty enictations after every meal 

7. Her temper is passionate, disposed to anger. — Whenever the pain is 
severe she is covered with perspiration.—The catamenia were quite regular 
a fortnight since. 

In other respects her health is good. 

By a process of elimination which should be the model for all 
homoeopathic practitioners he arrives at the conclusion that 

Bryonia is to be preferred in this case to all other medicines 
, as the homoeopathic remedy And he thus goes on justifying 
his administering the pure juice of the root of the plant : 

Now, as this woman was very robust, and the force of the disease must 
accordingly have been very considerable, to prevent her by its pain from 
doing any work, and as her vital forces, as has been observed, were not 
coDsensnally affected, 1 gave her one of the strongest homoe<Opathio doses, a 
full drop of the pure juice of bryouia root, to be taken immediately, and 
bade her come to me again in 48 hours. I told my friend £., who was 
pn^nt, that within that time the woman would be quite cur^, but he, 
being but half a convert to homeopathy, exppsssed his doubts about it 



Mud ike he ai 8mU 

T«ro iia 7 « afterwards came agaii^ tp liaeartaip the result^ but the womiatr 
did not return then^ aud, in fact^. never came bach again, I could oui^ 
allay the impalieuce of rny friend by telling him her name and that of the 
Tillage where she lived^ about three nniet off, and advising him to seek 
out aud aecertaiu for himself how abe was. This he did, and her auawet 
was ; “What was the use of my going back I The very next day I was quite 
well, and 5 »)nld again commence my washing, and the day following I was 
as well as I am still I am extremely obliged to the doctor, but the like 
of us have no time to leave off our work ; and for three weeks previously 
my illness prevented me earning anything,*’ 

Wo havo yet another case related in the same place (Materm 
^urck^ Part ii^ 1st Edition) in which the twelfth centesi- 
mol dilution was used. The case was one of gastric disturbance 
with the following symptoms r 

W — B, a weakly, pale man of 4g years, who was constantly kept by his 
business at his desk, came to me on the 27th December, 1815, having been 
already ill five days. 

1. Tim first evening be became, without manifest cause, sick and giddyv 

with much eructation. ^ 

2. The following night (about 2 a.m.) sour vomiting. 

3. The subsequent nights severe eructations. 

4. To-day also sick eructation of fo^ld and sourish taste, 

6. He felt as if the food lay crude and undigested in bis stomach. 

6. In his head he felt vacant, hollow and confused, and as if sensitive 
therein. , 

7. The least noise was painful to him. 

8. He is of a mild, soft, patient disposition. 

By diminatiou he found that this patient could not be eared 
by anything in a more easy, certain and permanent manner thaa 

puhaiillaj which was accordingly given to him immediately, 
but on account of his weakly and delicate state only in a very 
minute dose, Le., half a drop of the qnadrillionth of a strong 
drop of pulsatUk. This was done in the evening. The next 
day he was free of all ailments^ his digestion was restored^, and . 
a week thereaftei:, as I was told by him, be remained free from 
eomplaint and qnite well.” 

lu none of tliese cases was there the slightest aggravation^ 

, and thevefoi^^ the doses used could not have bj^n inappropriate, 
n^rjkiidy not too And |et Hahnemann thought fit to 

the following notes to these cases in the 3rd Edition of 
JPura, published in 1838* To the first case t 
to the most recent development of our new system 
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the ingi^ioii of a ein^le, minutest gtohnle mtnstened with the 
'deoilKonth (X) potential development would have been quite 
adequate to effect an equally rapid and complete reoovety; 
indeed, equally certain would have been the mere olfaction of a 
g'lohule the size of a mustard seed moistened with the same 
dynamization, so that the drop of pure juice given by me ia 
the above case to a robust person, should not be imitated." 
To the second case : "Recording to our present knowledge and 
ez|ierienoe the same object would have been attained by taking 
one of the smallest globules of pulsatilla X {decillionth potency), 
and with equal certainty a single olfaction of a globule the size 
of a mustard aeed of the same potency of pulsatilla." * 

The "would have been" in iliese notes is not satisfactory 
from a strictly scientific point of view. It would have been 
more ‘satisfactory if Hahnemann could have oited similar oases 
in which a globule moistened with the thirtieth potency, taken 
by the month or inhaled, had been followed by an equally rapid 
and complete recovery. The simple ^se dixit, that such and 
such would have been, does not convince, inasmuch as after all 
it mhy have been based upon a mere inference. Hahnemann, 
as all readera of his works most have observed, was not only 
reluctant hut extremely averse to citing cases, for fear, as ha 
used to say, of favoring routine, forgetting that one Concrete 
case is more convincing than a thousand assertions. The font 
oases that we have cited, and which am almost the only ones 
recorded by him, goes far more to establish the law of similaefe 
and the efficacy and the necessity of the small dose, than any 
amount of dogmatic teaching would have done; It is, therefore^ 
a pity timt Hahnemann did not think fit to put more cases 
on record. 

. . Now, even if Hahnemann had cited actual similar cases cured 
by the ingestion or inhalation of a single globule moistened 
with the 30tb potency or attenuation, this fact would not have 
detracted from the value of the cure .vnth a drop of the fresh 
juioc in the one case and with half a drop. of the ttvslfth centesi* 
mal dilation in the other. This would only show that the range 
of dose in such cases is very wide, that dny dose within this limit 
might be apptopriate, and that it is only repeated trials which 
oah. determiue the choice of a particular dilution in a particular 
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«1iH8»!o{ torn, HabnemitTin, therefore^ was pofectly ngbt whsia 
he mid (Ofyanoti §277) : Because a medicine, provided the dese 
of it was sufficiently small, is all the more salutaiy and almost 
marvellously efficacious the more accurately homoeopathic its 
selection has been, a medicine whose selection has been accurately 
homoeopathic must be all the more salutary the more its dose is 
reduced to the degree of minuteness afpropriate for a gontU 
remedial effeetJ* 

: Hark the words we have italicized, appropriate for a gentle 
mtnedial effect."- The dose should be reduced not to any degree 
of miniitenem, but "to the degree of minuteness appropriate for 
a'genflh ' reihedial effect.” Naturally enough, as Hahnemann 
mnv*, “ here the question arises, what is this most suitable degree 
of ffiiniiteness for sure and gentle remedial effect; how small, in 
Other words, must be the dose of each individual medicine, bomcBO* 
pathically selected for a case of disease’^ to ^ect the beet cure ?” 
The real object of reducing the dose is to secure mre and gentle 
remedial effect, that is, to effect the best cure, and not for the fun 
of reducing the dose to a surprizing degree of minuteness. 
Hahnemann satisfies the demands of scientific rigor and ex!acti> 
tude when he lays down {Orgamn ^i78): "To solve this problem, 
and to determine for every particular medicine, what dose of it will 
for homoeopathic therapeutic purposes and yet be so minute 
ikai-. the gentlest and most rapid cure may be thereby effected — to 
•dive this problem is, as may easily be conceived, not the work of 
theoretical speculation; not by fine-spun reasoning, not by specious 
•ophistry can we expect to obtain the solution of this problem. 
Fure experiment, careful observation, and accurate experience can 
done determine this.” 

In thus stating the problem Hahnemann showed that he was 
folljr cr^izhntof its importance, magnitude, and difficulty. But* 
hotv hc^conld adiieve the astminding feat of overcoming the diffi- 
spks confidently to niake the dogmatic assertion in tho 
iiixt section (276) is what we cannot comprehend: "This pure 
'experience shows. omvsBSAtnr that if the disease do not mani- 
depend 0U< a considerable deterioration of an important 
’•XXka' feten' titbugh it belong to the chronic and complicated 
and if' during theiitreiatment all Other alien medicihal 
' away frdtt' tho’paticat, Ue dose of ike kmtto* 
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p&ihitally $elected rmedy cm never he prepared eo mall that it 
ehall not he stronger thati^ natural diseasCj and shall not be able 
to overpower y eatinguish^ and cure it^ at least in part^ as long as 
it u capable of causing some though but a slight preponderance of 
Us own symptoms over those of the disease (slight homoeopathic 
aggravation) immediately after its ihgestionJ^ 

Hahnemann very truly said that the dcse question has to he 
solved for each individual medicine. He had himself proved, 
.with the co-operation of fellow-workers, over a hundred medicines. 
Did he make the necessary number of experiments, carefully 
observed and accurately recorded, with each of these medicines 
in all the diseases that came under his observation for which 
they were homoeopathically applicable, to enable him to make 
the sweeping assertion that their doses could not be too small for 
curative purposes f It is impossible that he could do so. 

Is it not strange that for all substances, — some of which are 
in their natural state virulent poisons, others but mild and 
moderate disturbers of health, and others again quite inert, — the 
curative dose should be the same uniform minimal quantity ? If 
so, how explain away the facts of cure with larger doses recorded 
by himself? In tbe three of the above four cases there was posi- 
tively no aggravation at all, the restoration of health was complete, 
the cure was perfect. What ground was there then for supposing 
that the doses in these cases were too large and therefore should ndt 
be imitated ? And why introduce the bugbear of homoeopathic 
aggravation as a preliminary to a cure? We do not say that there 
may not be such aggravations in particular cases. But we must 
say that we have observed them under high dilutions as well as 
tinder low, and that as a general rule we do not observe them at 
^all in true homoeopathic cures. 

We have seen the most violent fits of epilepsy to disajppear, the 
most acute burning fevers to subside, the most excruciating tortur- 
ing pains to be followed by^soothing calm and sleep, all without 
the slightest aggravation, under the influence of a single drop or 
a globule of the well-selected remedy, and, in all doses from the 
crude drug to the thirtieth centesimal dilation. We almost 
suspect that wherever there has been agginvation there has been 
wrong selection either of the remedy or of the dose. We have 
sometimes seen aggravation under a high, none under a low dilu- 
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1^«a ili'the mme casej an(|%e liAve oflini atieai li eon ^fleeted 
ander a lower dilution where a higher had failed. 

We would have eupposed' that it was the hjsterie feM of aggra- 
vation from too large a dose which influenced Hahnemann to lay 
down as a ^xitrine of his system that the homoeopathic dose can 
never be too small, but for the fact that his actual practice was 
not in agreement with his dogmatic teaching. We have most 
mdiabl^ authority, that of Or. J. Chapman, for the strange fact 
that Hahnemann‘'s own bon of me^cines contained dilutions as 
iow as the sixth' and none higher than the thirtieth, and that in 
one of , the Imxes selected by him for a parent there was Arnica 
fl, Euphrasia 6, and other low dilutbns. This was one of those 
nnforimnate contradictions in his life and teaching which has 
involved hisotim ^nd benefioient discovery in such a pnmsle 
as to prewtttts ready acceptance by the profession and the public, 
and wlrijii.paved the way for tiie display of the strangest extra- 
vagan^ hy some of his dismples. 

PLAGUE IN CALCUTTA. 

Br Db. Hsu ChaItdbs. Bat Chaudhitbi, L.ME. 

(CoativMed from p. 320 of hut nwmber). 

^TSOnoHS AocoKDiiro TO BsonniAL Distsibctiok. 
fkrohral and Bead Syn^p^m. Cephalalgia; violent, mostly 
lifontal, of a {aarcing nature. Difficulty in raising the head. 
Sleeplessness. Stupor. Delhnum, of a low muttering character, 
sometimes very violent, patient wants to get out of bed. In a case, 
at 04 Ndbutala Lane, the ^tknt would walk in his compound 
witbeat conscimMoess. On being questioned no answer would 
fie given. He was taken to his bed without any difficulty, by 
simply taking hold of hk am. He bad a large glandular 
straffing' in the right axilla, 'Turning of head from ride to ride. 
TenijikMy to go lower down the bed. If partioular care was not 
token hs would roll down on tire flpot. Peto and anxieiy with 
,ihydt«q^bie eymptoms in rare bases. 

'''y'Sjpe^ Congtorinh oftheobuhireonjanctito. Atflrstaf^isten- 
'ing,mq;wreBion, afterwards dcdl iistlessness. Htotophobia'. - 
, Ddlnese of bearing.,' 

' 'Ctorin-at toe nosta^.'. -Epkttois; ' 

'f'-'lfkamtl Amristy, but lateT'^'^^n dull hbavy blackish expttorion. 
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Idpi. Barely swollen, generally pi^, somelames covered witii 
erosts. 

MoutM. Dry. Bad smdl j somej^ines red, attended or not 
with tonsillitisi Diffienliy of deglatition without tonsillitis in a 
few cases. 

Dmgne. At first nunAbnt afterwards dry ; fissured or cracked ; 
sometimes red and glossy; coated white or brown in the middle ; 
clean at the edges. l)i£oulty of protruding the tongue and keep« 
ing it steady. Speech, at first hurried later on thick. 

Beart. Pulse varies in rate and volume. At first slightly 
rapid generally not more than 120 per minute, when the tern* 
perature was not more ikan 102. In higher temperature it goes 
above 124. The volume which is observed in the beginning 
loses^ that character and becomes soft with the gravity of symp- 
toms. Thready or imperceptible. Dicrotic state is genmally 
observed. Intermittency ; serpentine oourse. 

Lunfft. Pneumonia. Bronchitis. Hssmatsnmsis. Cough (mly. 
sometimes found. 

sumach. Nausea; vomiting of bile; of coffee coloured subs- 
tance, rarely blood. Eructations and hichongh rare; pain at 
the epigastrium. Hmmoptysis. 

Iwtestmal Canal and Abdomen. More const^tion than diarrhoea. 
Diarrhoea, oholeruci hilions, mucous, dysenteric or bloody; abdo- 
mmi distended. 

Urinaiijf. Urine acid ; or more or less albuminous ; sp. gr. 
from 1000 to 1025. DiminiBhed secretion. 

Ikiiremetiet, Convulsions rare; loss of muscular coordina- 
tion as well as of power. Cramp. In one ease the child was in 
the habit of getting convulsions but plague came in upon it 
ending. in coma and dealA. 

J^mr. Temp, generally below 108 ; rarely 106 or 107. 
Shivering, thirst and pain in the body ..are tao*tly pronounced; 
l^erspiration attended with fever. Bm^ng sensation, wapts 
fanning; irritability; desire ibr ice and cold drinks; talkative- 
ness. ; . restlessness ; with the gravity of the case these are repUced 
by dullness. 

Itjfmphatie Sgtimt Enlargement of glands of the upper part 
is more ..Common than the lower; right mote than the left; 
Salary i^ectioins genei^y supervene ; iogunid next in order, 
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WMoillftW and cervical are rM>t'-ttnfreqaent. Below P 9 «P»Tt ’8 
ligament swelling also appears. Pressure on the glands ehcite 
Btofficieut pain even when the patient is in a comatose stote. _ 

CiiianeoM. General blaCkiah discoloration; peteohi®. Baa 
smell from the body. Carbancles are rare. 

General Symptom. The sudden attaclP and prostration, show- 
ing depression of the forces, are common in grave oases. Dorsal 
decubitus, carphologia, trembling, almost from the very begin- 
ning, show the bad type of the disease. ‘ The peculiar nature 
of the headaohei the fever and the prostration point to its un- 
mistakable nature. 

PosTMOE^ri^ Appeabancbs* 

Maternal Signe. The peculiar bad smell of the body, the 
sunken eyes, discolouration of the skin, softness and shrivelled 
appearance of muscles, dilated pupils, delayed rigor mortis are the 
principal signs after death. I do not agree wiA General 
Gatacre in finding the body in a side position if not disturbed. 

Brain. Brain showed extravasion of blo^. Liquid blood in 
the sinuses. Pia mater is injected and in^trated in ma^ 
instances. Arachnoidal space contains a quantity of serous fluid. 
So also the ventricles. In a few cases the cerebral substances 

are soft and oedematous. . • j vi j 

Heart. Pericardium sometimes contains liquid bl<^. 
Peteohi® in pericardium. Heart shows symptoms of dilatation, 
generally the aiurioles more than the ventricles, but sometimes this 
is reversed. All the cavities are filled with antemortem and pmt- 
nitirtm elofe. The veins leadmg to the right auricle and ventricle 
contain dark liquid blood. Pulmonary artery shows signs 
of congestion and contains also liquid blood. The valves 
are in a normal condition. Aorta and pulmonary veins show 
nothing abnormal. Infarctions are seen in some of the mmute 
Idood vhssels with exudation. 

Tleart pr^ents a flabby appearance. The muscular coat of 
. the small artery as well as that of superficial veins show 
:(V&nt of power for contraction. ' The extravasation and petechi® 
ape due to this abnormal condition of the blood vessels, 

‘'■■jMngk. Those not attacked with pneumonia show hypostatic 
«<mge^0n. Bronchitis as an ndc9mp“i“ent “ » I*™ 

■fdatufo* la severe cases, exudation in visceral pleura and kngs. 
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is seen. Petechise in the mncons membrane of pharynx, 
larynx, and oesophagus is observed, ^e pleural cavity exudes 
sometimes a quantity of fluid. Pneumonia of lobular type is 
t^e characteristic of plague. Broncho-pneumopia may also be 
observed with it. The small patch®?; rarely coalesce to form a 
large patch. The gravity of the lobular disease is far worse 
t ^an the large lobar variety which takes place as secondary 
complication. Exud^jjion from the patches may form enlarged 
glands. In the case of a medical practitioner who was attacked 
with pneumonic plague, the dangerous nature of the disease was 
altogether overlooked for the small patch that existed in his lung. 

Abdomen. The intestines present an inflated appearance 
with petechiffl in their walls. Hasmorrhagio effusions, varying 
in quantity, are observed on some places in abdomen. Peritoneum 
in some places, not ifenerally, shows hamorrhagic spots, chiefly 
over enlarged glands. 

Liver. Generally enlarged and congested with bamorrhagio 
exudation. The substance is friable. Gall-bladder is gfcmerally 
full of fluid bile mixed with blood. The portal vein contains 
dark* liquid blood. 

Spleen. Sometimes hyperti-ophied with hsemorrhagic efifusion 
in the hilum. Infarctions with exudation are observed. The 
Malpighian corpuscles present dark red appearance. 

Stomach. Petechise on the external surface of the organ, 
involving the peritoneal coat are generally marked. All the 
coats are oedematous and thickened. On opening it is seen to 
contain grumous substance. The mucous membrane is easily 
peeled oif by a scalp. Injected condition of the inner surface 
is marked more at the cardiac than at the pyloric end. 

Duodenum, Jejunum, and Ilium present hsemorrhagic spots. 
‘They are found more in the last two than in the first. The 
small intestine as well as the large show hsemorrhagic spots. 
The swelling and erosion of Peyer’s patches depend on the 
severity of diarrhoea. 

Kidnepe. Small dark red clots are observed in the pelvis. 
The ureters sometimes show hsemorrhagic effusion. The 
suprarenal bodies are sometimes involved. 

Bladder. No abnormal appearance. 

Mesenteric glands. Enlarged appearance of these glands 
common, with hamorrhagic spots externally and internally. 
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Ign^katie tyrleitt. The ininolred gland* sheer reJnese. On 
seotleti, the clrcumforence b ingested and the oeiitre presenbi s 
pale appearance. Htnuorrfaagic eShsion in the gh>nda of tibn necdc,r 
as well as those of the axilla^ bronchi and! me<^stinaoi Me mote 
common than ingninal. 

Tbb DiTBATioir or thb nisnasm 

The septiesmie variety often runs a short existence. It doea 
not extend over mote than 7 daysv The pneamooio has also a short 
term, generally not more than a weeh. The duration of the 
halxHiie is. greater than in others. - It eorers a fortnight or 
mote.' J||%e |>eriod taken varies with the d^ree of prostration. 
As O' the pneumonic b more fatal than the septicssmie. 
Bubonic is less dangerous than these two. 

Diaokosis. 

The confusion in diagnosb is a charaeter’of plagne. It simu- 
lates enteric fever (typhoid), malignant malaria, venereal babe and 
other lymphatic inflammations, cholera, diarrhoea, etc. 

The epidemicity alone may settle the difficulty. In the 
beginning of an outbreak when the cases are few, the pechlbr 
symptoms will speak for it. At first the disease begins with 
the balxmic type. And the frequency of buboes with fever should 
aroose'a strong snspieion. 

In my statement forwarded to the Royal Pbgue Commusion 
it was observed " My apprehension b that most of the cases in 
Calcutta reported as p]^;ae were not plague, but ordinary bubonic 
fever, known in this country among Bengalb as Batshirer Jwar, 
or fcvei; brought on by swelling dr enlargement of glands, parti- 
cnlarly of the ingninal regime, sCrotnm and elephantiasis. The* 
seasons of thb fever are genendly tiie winter and the rains." 

There was coneiderable difficulty in differentiating ordinary * 
Imbonxo fever fedm pbgue. But rm earefol obsmvatioa cases of 
pbgue mm be 'dl^rly 'found out. The same difficulty eras rnetwith 
at Bombay on tbe first outbreak In Mandvi, as a type of fever with 
^badular 'swelhi^ has been for years known fa Bombay. Id 
(( bfeutta bobtied Cases produced diffienliy in arriving at a clear 
comdusion. Sahseqneutly thbe was no hesitation. The bnboitio 
tfisd (fe^^dcsemie varieties getHSrd% prevailed. Their frequent occur- 
ibMCAUd.^bd femunation pointed to one dbtinct disease. Oljec- 
>1^ WbBCA that the se^tfeaBmic and pneamooie varieties of 
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plngnecannbtiiave sdpan^ teistence«»iat fWno tiioee well knowa 
diseasee. Bat an ^bsmaht eye will kib itUa to nnderstaad tlie 
differenee between eepticeeoitc |dagae nod Mpt^mia in general. 
TRie one proolaiins itSelf fay its sodden attack on « eopposed faealthy 
fiereoa with high fever and other nervona syBtptoaiB. Septietemia 
«8 a disease by itsdif sapervenes 'geDemSiy on persons snffering 
from other diseases. Tiie fireqnent ocetirrenee of septiciemie 
<saBes points to the tiSHCBnenoe of plague. Septeoaemia as a rule 
is of rase boeorrenoe. 

Before the ontbreak of plague in C^lcntta, I had not seen 
more than half a dozen of eases of septioietnia within a period of 
more than twenty years. But after its attaek the oases were of 
frequent occurrence. 

In. pneumonia, the difference between lobular and loba^ types 
win gmer^y diffierentiate the disease. With pneumonic plague 
glandular enlargements are not of nnfreqnent ooeunenee. 

About the diagnosis plague Dr. XHekson writes: 

The diagnosis of plague is not difficult, for no other malady 
presipnts an assembli^. of symptoms so well marked and so sig- 
nificant in its true nature. In foot; no other idbpathie fever, 
Attacking a multitude of persons at the same time, u cbMuo- 
terised by glandular swellings, by carbundes, and those severe 
manifeetatioiis of the nervous, eangaiueous, and bilious symptoms, 
which declare themselves in an attaek of i^plagme/* 

A few ^ysimans, basing their views on the intercurrent 
phenomena manifested in some cases of plague, imagined that 
this disease might be merely a variety of peruimut feven 
engendm’ed by malarial paitm; but Dr. Dickson cites three 
foots, which eonelnsivriy subvert this hypothesis. 

, "1. No intermission bus even been ohsefved in the symptoms 

-of plague, not even in those intercurrent phenomena wfaieh arise 
from eomplieatioas of the nervous, eiiealaring, and assimilative 
organs. 

2. Ihere is no instance on record of .im attack of plaguehaving 
been cut tkori hp tike aimimitratiex of Suipkaie ^ Quiuiue, 

** S. The striking diffisrenoe which ntarlcs ike eapreseiou ^ ike 
eotmkenauee and ikefeuetal aepeet preseoted by a.pcpon suffbrfng 
from an attack of pemicioue fever y and those of ope snffiaring 
from the pHapue. Coming up to a patient suffering from an 
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attack of pernieioua fever> you are struck with the gravity of 
the case aud the dauger threateuiug bis life. The. very reverse 
of this meets your eye when you see, for the first time, a case of 
plague. Even the worst instances of this malady are apt to 
deceive an inexperienced physician, and make him fancy that the 
case is free from danger, when in reality the patient has only a 
few hours to live. The first instance of plague seen by Dr. 
Cabiadis did not seem to him to bo one of an alarming nature. 
The patient looked stupefied, or rather as if intoxicated, and did 
not answer readily the questions put to him. He had vomited 
blood,, had a very swollen bubo in the right axilla, but the 
pulse and temperature were normal. The patient died a few 
konre after Dr. CahiadW visit 

The Pebbisposing and Peotbctivb Inpiuencbs. 

No race, creed or colour has proved immune against the dis- 
ease. Cleanliness and observance of rules of health and diet afford 
a protection against all diseases. Plague is not an exception 
to this rule. Drs. Cabiadis, Scheube aud others uphold this view. 
The males are far more attacked than the females, both being 
exposed to the same influence. The ages most liable to the 
influence of plague are from 20 to 35. The period of greatest 
development of the* organism acts as incentive. It is so with 
enteric fever, but has some difference. Enteric fever in children 
is a very rare occurrence, almbst unknown. From plague, the 
children do not escape, though their proportion is small compared 
with that of adults. 

Protection from a second attack is not ensured by a 
first. The most important fact observed in connection with 
plague is that it insidiously sets in daring the coarse of other 
diseases. Excepting the predisposition caused by open wounds, 
and sores in the cutaneous surface of the body, there ar^ other 
di^ases which create a tendency to be attacked by itj. 1 have seen 
plague to ensue during an attack of malarious fever, and pelvic 
cellulitis, and terminating fatally. The attending physician 
Daight be the cause of the spread of the disease iu some 
ihstanoes. How plague is disseminated is still a study. The 
uiodetu study of bacteriology has placed many facts on an 
entirely new basis. 

(To be eontinued) . 
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EWTOR^S NOTES. 

StaircasM without l^draile. 

Staircases without handmik are stated by the coroner to be a 
frequent source of death and there are tbo^sends of houses in Binning* 
ham in this condition. This is a point to which attention may 
properly be called«-^£anc6^) Aug. ld,.189d. 

Four Oases of Moustrosity ia the same Family. 

Htatle {Virffinia MkL Sem-Montkfy^ June 23rd, 1899) narrates 
the extraordinaiy history of a mulatto woman, well formed and 
healthy, as was also her husband, who gave birth to four male infants 
(the results of the €rst, fourth, fifth, and mx pregnancies) in all of 
whom the bands and feet were attached immediately to the body 
(phocomelous !), and all wanting the external ear. ' Her female infants 
were normal, and are still alive. There was a maternal impression 
(fright from an opossum) in each of the pregnancies which ended in 
the birth of a monstrosity. — J^rit Med, Jovm,, 1899. 

Death XJhder ChlonKChnn* 

A child, 15 Weeks old, a patient at the Children’s Hospital, 
was the subject of a coroner’s inquest on August 3rd. The child 
havmg to undergo an operation was put under the influence of 
ohlcgoform and died in two minutes. At the inquest Mr. W. Thomas 
stated that since the opening of the Children’s Hospital 14,500 
•operations under ansesthetics had been performed and that this was 
the first death. This is a meritorious record, showing that extreme 
care had always been used and also that children possess more than an 
average immunity to the effects of chloroform. — LattceL Aug. 19, ’99. 

N«w Incision for the Exposure of the Bile Ducts. 

Bevan of Surgery^ July, 1899) objects to the incisions 

generally employed for exposing the gall bladder, on the ground that 
these do not give room for extensive work unless they are made very 
long, and that when they are made veiy long they are apt to result 
in hernia. The incision introduced and recommended in this paper 
consists of a primary portion and two extensions. The primary part 
« which can be employed for exploration or simple cholecystotomy is an 
Shaped incision, from 3 to 4 inches in length, along or through the 
outer border of the rectus muscle. The exten^d portions formed by 
carrying on the curved extremities of the primary incision are added 
when required. These can be made from an inch to 3 inches in 
length, as the thickness of the abdominal wall, and the character 
of the operation demand. When complete this incision gives much 
freer aceess to the gall bladder and bile ducts than can be 
attained by any other form of incision. By a division of the rectus 
in part and of the external and internal oblique, and the transver^ 
salts muscles, the margins of the incision can be widely separated 
witlmut tension.— Med, Jmrn,, Sept. 9, 1899. 
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Vteartoxis Bfensttnatioii firom the Ear. 

Lermoyez {Progrh Mddical^ Jtily 15th, 1899) reports a case where 
a young girl who had never menstruated began, three years before 
obseiwation, to bleed from the right ear regularly every month,* ' The 
flow was preceded by headache a;hd general lassitude ] the blood was 
elear and non>*ooagulable. About two years later the normal men*' 
strual flow began, and was steadily replacing the periodical hasmor- 
rhages from the ear, which now miss one or two periods. The mem- 
brana tympani of the right ear was free from any trace of perforation 
The right auditory meatus was very vascular, and its cutaneous vessels 
evidently dilated. There were no general symptoms of hysteria, so 
usual in vicarious menstruatioi^ but the right tympanum and the 
meatus were abnormally insensitive, whilst there was a certain degree 
of auditory anasthesia on the same side, conditions associated with 
hysteria»-*-jSrit Med. Joum., Aug. 19, 1899, 


Wound nf the Heart. 

J. O. Bush (Therapeutic Gaaette, July 15th) says that on August 
11th, 1897, he was hurriedly called to see a coloured man, 45 years old, 
6ft. high, and weighing about 185 lbs,, who had been stabb^ some thirty 
or forty minutes before his arrivsi. At every heart beat there gushed 
from a *small wound directly below the left nipple, between the fifth 
and snath ribs, a wave of blood. There was another wound 10 inches 
long, extendixig from the angle of the eleventh rib downward 
forward towards the lines alba, and through the external oblique 
and transversalis muscles. On passing the index finger into the 
small wound lying over the heart, a cut could be distinctly felt in 
the wall of this viscus, apparently entering the right ventricle. The 
external bleeding was checked, and the patient was stimulated with 
strychnine and nitroglycerine h 3 rpoderrnically. While the long 
wound was being sutured the patient regained consciousness; he 
called him by the name, and gave an intelligent account of the 
conditions which led up to the assault made upon him. He lived 
for about two and a-half hours after receiving his wound. The 
necropsy showed that the diagnosis as to the position of the heart 
wound was coiTeot, and that it Was large enough to admit the little 
finger. — Brit. Med,. Journ., Aug. 12, 1899, 

Acute Iodise Poisoning. 

Prana Min. Week, No. 23, 1899) reports a fatal case of 

iodine poisoning. The patient, a man aged 70, suffered from arterio- 
sclerosis, chronic interstitial nephritis, and hypertrophy of the left 
ventricle. Ten years before he contracted severe sypliilis. On De- 
cember 3rd and 4th he was given 15 grains of sodium iodide. This 
was followed by icniism and iodine acne. On the same day appeared 
sulHjmijunctival petechias, swelling; of the mucous membrane of the 
nose and throat, dyspnesa and swelnng of both testicles. On Decern^ 
her 7th the nares ulcerated ; the urine contained albumen, hyaline 
And granular casts. JSTo iodine was found in the urine. On December 
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lOtb there occulted iuflammat<^ infiltratiotm in the shin of the face 
and trunk ; a phagedenic uteer formed on the lower lip ; the skin of 
the trunk and extremeties was covered with small abscesses and 
vesicles containing turbid jellowish-green serum. This condition was 
followed hf doubte hydrothorax, pulmonary oedema, and death. At 
the necropsy the following changes were found ; pemphigus of the 
skin and mucous membrane of the , oesophagus, chronic interstitial 
nephritis, hypertrophy and dilatation of the heart, serofibrinous 
pericarditis, double hydrothorax, oedema of brain and lungs, chronic 
perisplenitis, and commencing cirrhosis of the liver. The explanation 
of the case is that owing to the diseased state of the kidneys the 
iodine was not eliminated, and the amount retained was sufficient to 
cause death in such a broken-down subject, — Brit. Med. Aug, 

19, 189ft ^ 


Death of Professor Bnnsen* 

The Bunsen burner and the Bunsen battery are appliances so 
familiar, and spectrum analysis a method of research which has been 
so completely wcu’ked into the fabric of chemistry and astronomy, that 
it is almost startling to be refminded that until Wednesday morning 
last the man who gave these appliances and that metiiod to science 
was still living in Heidelberg. Few events could perhaps bring home 
to the mind more vividly the enormous strides which science has 
made. Bunsen was born in 1811, giaduated at Qdttingen in 1831, 
became Professor of Chemistry at Oassel in 1836, at Marburg in 1838, 
and at Breslau in 1850. In 1852 he was called to^ Heidelberg as 
Professor of Experimental Chemistry, and retained that chair, in spite 
of an invitation to Berlin, until 1889, when he resigned. The inven- 
tion of the gas burner, so familiar to every student of chemistry, was 
due to no accident, but was the result of a profound knowledge of the 
conditions of burning of mixtures of gas and air. His greatest 
achievements, however, were connected with the study of light, and 
his elaboration of the system of spectrum analysis plac^ in the hands 
of chemists and astronomers a method of analysis of extreme beauty 
and accuracy which has been most fruitful in important discoveries. 
He was not only himself a great investigator, but a stimulating 
teacher. Most of the leading chemists of all countries have worked 
as young men in his laboratory, and all regarded him not only with 
admiration but with affection. In 1858 he was elected a Foreign 
Fellow of the Royal Society, which awarded him a Copley medal in 
1860, and in 1877 made to him and to Kirchhoff, his fellow worker 
in the study of the spectrum, the first award of the Davy medal.-*-^ 
BriU Med. Jowm^^ Aug. 19, 1899. 

The Colour of BUiids. 

The remarkable and widely-varying properties of the elementary 
colours which compose white light suggest t^t the employment of 
screens as in the blinds placed over our windows should be founded 
on a scientific basis. Our knowledge of the properties of each in- 
dividual section of the spectrum is not exact, but this much we do 
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kncWi that the rays of least rirfbangiHlity/ the are wi^omt 

difiaot ohemioai effects, they occur at the heski end d the apeotruin^ 
On the other hand, the rays of hipest re&angihility c<nitaia the 
violet rays which chemically are exce^ingly active. It is these rays 
which are concerned in photo^phy and doubtless also in the grealt 
processes of vegetable nutrition growth. The objdt of blinds 
is, of course, twofold — ^to keep a room cool and to seraen out some 
of the light, so as to avoid the bleaching of colouring materials of 
the carpets and furniture. At the same time sufficient light must be 
admitted so that the occupant may see without difficulty. What, 
then, is the best colour for this purpose 1 ^ince light exerts the 
peculiar action due to the actinic rays which materidly and whole- 
somely affect the air of a dwelling room care should obviously be 
taken, not to exclude all the rays that are so concerned* Thus ruby 
or orange red material would be contrarindicated. Abundance of 
light is inimical to the life of micro-organisms so that a material in 
some shape of a compromise tiiould be selected. The best for this 
purpose is probably a delicately ochre-coloured fabric. This would 
screen part of the active light rays and if of a fair thickness the 
greater part cf the heat rays, while admitting sufficient active rays 
to allow of a wholesome effect upon the room and its surroundings. 
Venetian blinds do not allow of the graduation, which is desirable, 
of the tone of light that may be adjusted with cloth fabric. As is 
well known, exclusively red light has been used as a therapeutic 
agent, and apparently with encouraging results, in measles. — 

August Id, 1899. 

Delirium Cordis. 

Feige February, 1899) records tbe case of a man, 

aged 30, who came to him on January 28th, complaining of shortness 
of breath. He bad been suddenly attacked with acute dyspnoea, 
which continued up to the time when the author saw him* The 
patient’s face was cyanotic, respiration 40, and the pulse 200 per 
minute. On examination, the left side of the heart was found to be 
enormously enlarged, and a loud systolic murmur was heard all over 
the cardiac area. The patient was a delicate-looking man, and the 
author is of opinion that sexual excess was the ohi^ cause of hie 
dilated heart He had had previous attacks of dysphma when a 
boy, so that it is possible he may have had some forms of congenita , 
heari disease. Feige ordered digitalis and rest in bed. The next 
day there was no improvement. A morphine iiyeotion. was given. 
On January 30th chloral hydrate was trii^ and another morphine 
injection, but this bad no effect on the distressing symptcans. The 
patient was obliged to sit up in bed day and night *, his face remained 
cyanotic, and the lungs showedmiP^B of commencing cedema. After 
a cousultatian it was resolved to try digitalis once more. Jn, addition 
the cohetant cor^nt was applied over the cardiac at!ea thm times a 
^y. The anode was placed ov^ ihe jE^tuation of the vagus im the 
neok, whtist the kathode was appUed over the cardiac area. The 
was« continued fbr half au hour at a time. The next day, 
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after a quarter of an hont'e galvanism^ the |miie&t snddenty felt mndi 
better, bis face became a natural colour, and the djepaoea entirely 
Tanished. The pulse, dropped to 80. Tbe left ventricle had slightly 
diminished in siae. It is possible that the gcdvanism had a beneficial 
efSe6t in this particular case. The patient ^pradually improved. After 
seven months the author examined the heart again, and found that 
the upper border reached to the thi];d intercostal space. The right 
border extended to tbe left edge of the sternum, and the apex beat 
was in the fifth space of the nipple line. The first sound was absent 
over the cardiac area, hut was heard in the Second right intercostal 
space. The second sound was loud, and slapping. Any unusual 
exertion brought on an attack of dyspnosa, but not so severe as the 
one described. — Brit. Med. Joum., Aug. 12, 1899. 


Diet in Inver Disease. 

Emil Schwarz {Centralbl. f. d. ges. Therapie^ Aug., 1899) inquires 
how far in disease of the liver the food can be selected so that the 
system 'shall suffer as little as possible from the loss in hepatic 
activity, and also whether, the progress of the disease may be directly 
influenced by tbe patient’s mode of life. The influences exerted by 
the liver upon albuminous, starchy, and fatty foods, and upon the 
final products of nitrogenous metabolism and digestion, afe not 
independent processes, but are the final results-~Ha.ll we can at present 
understand of a complicated process taking place in the liver cell. In 
every parenchymatous lesion idl these influences suffer simultaneous^ 
ly, if not equ^ly, but is only the most severe cases of acute disease, 
with rapid destruction of the parenchyma (acute yellow atrophy, 
phosphorus poisoning), that lead to intoxication, with the end pro- 
ducts of metabolism or digestion. In chronic disease metabolism 
suffers little till the final stages. The increase of ammonia in the 
urine depends, not on hepatic insuf&cienoy, but on the abnormal 
quantity of the acids in the system, due to deranged digestion, 
Schwarz sees no reason in the condition of the parmichyma to (Hminish 
cither nitrogenous or amylaceous food, nor, unless there be lack of 
bile in the bowel (any form of jaundiced, the amount of fet. But 
the digestive tract is involved by catarrhal processes, due primarily 
to the deleterious ingesta which cause tbe hepatic disease (for 
example, alcohol) and secondarily to the disturbed circulation which 
often even in early stages leads to hsemorrbage, cesophageal, gastric, 
or intestinal; resorption is delayed by the portal congestion — the 
surface available for it is reduced by shortening of the intestine (as 
as much as one half) and atrophy owing to periphlebitis of the portal 
system and dironic, pentonitis and a sta^afcion of ingesta leads 
to mcreasing autointoxication. Everything indicates that the food 
should be capable of rapid conversion into an absorbable condition, 
should be highly nutritious in small quantity, and should leave 
reftise after digestion, and Schwarz recommends that in every case 
>rith senous hepatic symptoms a trial at . all events should be made 
with a rigid mUk diet Even serious degenerative processes are not 
necessarily pre^ressive, and by excluding fturther injury, permanmit 
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may be dbtainai|« Abetineiicie mmt be 

a: primary condition in any case capable of improvement, and aa 
recent work baa proved the influence of caffein upon the glycogenr 
in , tbe liver, tea and coffee are to be avoided.i— Med, Jeiup^,p 
Sept. 1699. 

The Baeteiiologiet's Lament. 

I jUi a firm believer in 

Tbe science of bacteriology. 

To tell its horrojrs 111 begin, , 

. And this I hope ne^s no apology. 

I dare not drink a cooling vase 

Of water, for I know 'twill dose ua 
With horrible microbes, such aa 
^ Bacillus coli and typhosus. 

To quaff a cup fresh from the cow 

Of milk 1 know would be too silly, 

For all the experts tell us how 
It harbours tubercle bacilli. 

The fruit I used to think so nice 

Has lost its flavour once so charming. 

I'll eat it not at any price, ^ 

I know now wi& microbes it's swarming. 

I dare not give myself the treat 

To kiss my girl-— except by proxy, 

For that mouth I once thought so sweet 
I'm told abounds in lethal cocci.' 

My beard, of which I was so vain 

I’ll have to shave one of these days, 

For beards bacteria contain 

Enough to poison ten cobayes. 

Milk, water, fruit, till boiled, I must 
For ever from me put away ; 

My sweetheart's mouth 1 dare not trust 
Till sterilised by Lister's spray. 

Bacteriology has made 

The terrors of existence great, 

But has done naught, 1 am afraid, 

Those of diseases to abate. 

Worlds Aug* 1, 1899. 

Alcohol KotuitiB in a OhUd. 

In the Jowirntd of Nervovs omd MenM Dteeaeee for June, 1899, 
Dr, George W. Jacoby records the case of a boy, four and a half 
yeim old, suffering firom symptoms of alcoholic paralysis. He had 
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been in appccrent goodliealth xaAii four 7 »iidr to the report^ 

at which time he had had severe colic withoirt vomiting 'Or eonstipa^ 
tioD. His gait had been a little unsteady in walking and suhseqnentr 
ly his left knee-joint had become swollen. It was found that the boy 
had received from about half to one tumbleiful of beer daily ever 
since the age of six months. On examination there was extensor 
paralysis of the hands and legs*^foot drop and, wrist-drop), with the 
reaction of degeneration m all the muscles. There was no sensoiy 
disturbance. This case emphasises the cumulative effects of emali 
doses of a poison long continued. The nerve trunks in this case were 
painful and tender to touch (neuritis), but there was no general 
hyporaBsthesia of the skin. In the discussion which followed the 
demonstration of this case (at the liTew York Neurological Society, 
April 4th, 1899), Dr. Joseph Collins said that he had had two similar 
eases under observation in the last two years. Onenf these was that 
of a child, aged seven years, who had been in the habit of drinking 
been This patient had not completely recovered his muscular power 
which, had been partially paralysed during the first attack when the 
second attack came on. Both his cases presmited a remarkable pallor 
of the cutaneous surfaces as compared with redness of the mucous 
membranes. Dr. Jacoby in his remarks quoted some recent statistics 
regarding the habitual use of alcohol in a large German city. The 
municip^ authorities of the mty had undertaken an investi^tion 
among the school-children with the I'esult that out of 100 children 
it was found that 16 drank no milk. 25 per cent, of the children 
had never tasted brandy but Lad habitually dirunk beer or wine and 
8 per cent, liad received their daily potion of brandy “ to make thorn 
strong.” He thought that there was an almost equally large per- 
centage of children among the German and Irish population of New 
York who were habitually given alcoLolio drinks by their parents, 
with the result that many pathological nervous conditions were 
brought about. There could be no doubt about the cumulative and 
deleterious effects of alcohol when thus taken by children. — Lancet^ 
August 19, 1899. 


Sunstroke and the Pathological Changes Produced by 
it in the Brain. 

Much of the pathology of sunstroke has hitherto been matter of 
speculation. The first studies of changes produced by its agency 
in the braiit’ cells which were carried out with the aid of modem 
technique we owe to V an Gieson and Lambert. In three cases these 
observers found throughout the central nervous system extensive 
changes in the nerve cells and affecting mi^inly the chromatic bodies 
of Nissl. The changes consisted in partial or total disintegration of 
these bodies or in alterations in their form and diminution in tlmir 
number. Other changes were also observed in the nuclei of the 
nerve cells. TJiese various changes were regarded as evidences of 
an acute parenchymatous degeneration of the neurons resulting from 
the action of an autogenous poison which was supposed to be the basis 
of the symptoms in sunstroke. In a recent contribution Dr. James 



Bwiag^ of: Oolambia TTiuTer^ty, ]9b# Yorit,, f^vot- a . valtukblo reooid 
of tbiee oases of sunstroke in which the nenrous system was 
examined by Nissrs method* In the first of these cases the patient 
was a male, aged 45 years, who was found imcomioious in the street from 
sunstroke. He was brought to hospital unconscious, comatose, and 
cyanotic, with stertorous breathing, dilated pupils, and feeble pulse. 
He passed his stools involuntarily and the temperature was found 
to be 110‘*F. The patient died in the ice pack 15 minutes after 
admiseion. The necropsy was held 18 hours after death and showed ^ 
intmise congestion of the viscera and an unusual fluidity of blood. The " 
brain and spinal cord were firm. Microscopical examination with 
Nissl’s method revealed the following conditions. In the etpinal 
cord the anterior cornu cells showed characteristic changes, appearing 
of a difiusely stained and pale-blue colour. The nucleoli were enor- 
moudy swoUen and pale and were surrounded by a number (from 
six* to 10) of large deeply-etaining granules. Under a high power 
It could be seen that some cells still showed traces of Nissrs bodies 
either of the original form and sise or swollen and fused together 
or evenly and minutely subdivided, but invariably very pale. Many 
nerve cells appeared to be entirely devoid of chromatic bodies. The 
nuclear memlmne was often invisible (the changes in the majoiity 
of the nerve oells were indistinguishable from those found by Dr. 
Ewing in artificial pyiexia produced in rabbits by exposure to heated 
sir). In the medulla nearly all the nerve oells showed the more 
advanced changes noted in the spinal cord. Here many oells were 
entirely colourless. Some of the Purkinje cells of the cerebellum 
were but slightly altered ; many contained only a few slender and 
very pdle chromatic masses and some were devoid of chromatic 
bodies. As regards the cerebral cortex the usual nuclear changes 
were very prominent and the chromatolytic changes were advanced, 
most of the cells failing to show distinct chromatic bodies or net- 
work. In the posterior spinal ganglia the chromatic bodies in most 
of the cells were pale and minutely subdivided, while many were 
absolutely colourless. The nucleoli of these cells were much swollen. 
In the second case — viz., that of a male, aged 38 years, there was a 
previous attack of sunstroke for which he had been successfully 
treated a week before. The present attack rendered him uncons- 
t^bous and he fell from a wa^on. He was admitted to hospital with 
the usual symptoms and with a temperature of 109*6^F. With 
treatment in repeated ice packs the patient partially rallied, the 
temperature during 24 hours ranging between 97*4'' and 105*^, but he 
finally died. The necropsy in this case disclose but slight lesions 
in the bnlbo-spilual cord and cerebrum, while marked changes were 
found only in the cerebellum. This case served to show that hig^ 
temperature alone was inadequate to produce the change in ques- 
tion. — Z>ancae, August 12, 1899. 
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EIGHTEEN CASES OP PLAGUE. 

By H. B. Dkane, Major^ B.A.M.O. 

Case T, 

Andaloo (female), age 9. Admitted 24tli jDecember, 1898. Ill 
three days with fever, l^^vere rigors, and pain and swelling in right 
axilla. 

On admission, T. 101 ‘2^ P. 116. B. 46. Drowsy ; unable to sit up 
or stand. Tongue coated and red at tip and margins. For the next 
few days her temperature ranged 99® — 104®. P. 100 — 132. The pain 
in bubo was very severe ; on Dec. 29, she had great difficulty in mov- 
ing her head ; buboes had appeared on both sides of the neck, which 
increased in size ; difficulty in swallowing came on, the swelling in- 
creased in the axilla and was spreading down the right arm, with 
great tenderness of the arm. 

Up to this she had been taking naja internally. 

On evening of 30th there was difficulty of breathing and swallowing 
and I blistered the skin over the swelling on right side of neck (her 
head was fixed towards the left shoulder), and applied a tincture of 
crotaluB 1/1000 to the surface, and gave apis m. 5 every hoi^r. 

The next morning the pain was much less, though there was no 
difference in the size of the swelling. Breathing was easier, and the 
child had not quite such a distressed look. 

The swelling of right arm had spread to the elbow and was very 
tender. 

Apis was continued every two hours. 

On Dec. 31, temperature rose to 104*2® ; but the next day, Jan. 1, 
1899, she looked brighter than she had hitherto been, and there was 
no danger as regards interference with breathing or swallowing. The 
*oellulitiB of the arm rapidly subsided. On Jan, 3, it is noted that the 
swelling was most marked over left angle of jaw. The further pro- 
gress does not bear on any particular point The right cervical bubo 
suppurated, and she was discharged Feb. 14 quite well. 

Case II. 

Mooneumkaty (female), age 18. Admitted 2nd January, 1899, at 
4-50 p.m. Says fever set in yesterday, but had a swelling in left 
femoral region three days ago. 

T. 104“. P. 140. K. 40. 



Headache. Syiea injected. l)i!cw^ 7 , I>9ea;3^3ai^ 
properly. Bolls her head abo^ 

ApiSi m. 2, every hour. 

Jan. 3. T. 164*6^ F. 140. B. 36. Does not rell her head se 
much as laet night, 

3-16 p,m. Inclined to mattering deUriom, and will not answer 
iiuestions. 

Orotalns 1/16DQ» m. 3^ two hoars hy mouth. 

Jaa 4. T. 101*4'’. P. 88. B 36. Seems better. 

Jan. 5., 3-16 p.m. Is in a state of low muttmng delirium, con- 
•etantly talking to herself, picking the bed clothes, spits out her 
mejdicine. 

Seaiisihility io external impressions is lost. Her oondiUon Is one 
not to be distinguished from delirium tremens. 

Hyosqyamuc, m. 10, every two hours. 

Jan. 6* T. 100*6^ Slept a little last nig^i^ still delirious, but 
seems clearer in her mind. 

E. T. 98*4°. Answers questions, hut is restless, and after answering 
a question lapses into muttering. 

Jan. 7, Conscious this morning. 

Jan. 8* Bestlessness less, puts out her tongue when asked, <Hyo>* 
fcyamus, m. 6, every three hours. 

E. Slept soundly to-day. 

Jan. 9*. T. 99*4'’. Delirium stopped, and from this date, though 
nho was vwy weak for some days, she made agood recovery. 

The bubo suppurated, and was opened on 12th February. 

At first I had small hopes of this woman’s recovery but the action 
of the hyoscyamuB was most satisfactozy and from observatioa of 
similar cases, I think tbis a drug whioh finds a great place in treating 
those cases of plsgue presenting the symptoms calling for it 

oasx m. 

Lutohmee (female), age 25. Admitted 2l8t January, 1899. Has. 
been ill four days, with swelling in right femoral region first, then 
fever, idight cough. Bubo excessively tender. T. 98*4*’. F. 102. 
B. 26. Heart sounds muffled. Pulse soft and compressible. 

Lachesis 1/1000, m. 6, two hours. 

Jan. 22. Severe pain in the head. 

B 26. P, 74. E.T, 99*8® 

^JaA 24. Last evening T. 101*8®. No sleep, rigors, severe headr 

athe. 

B.40. P. 116. T. 104*6®. . . 
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In BTening T. 106^ ; slight hacking oovgb f p^ilAI 'ray s^, lacE 
sphygmogram shows want of tone in vessaltt 

Naja 1/1000, m. 3, hypodermically. 

In two honin' time T', 102*. Xhe injections repeated twice in the- 
night. 

Jan. 29. T. OS'd*. F. 96. IL 32.. Bnbo still very tender. A 
sphygmdgcain shows a marked diSerence to’iast night’s the tendency 
to dicrotism has gone, and there is tone in the vessels. 

From this date, the boho subsided without si;^paration) her general' 
condition never caused more anxiety, and she was dkeharged Feb. 1 A 

Cask IV. 

An<iifl.mnea.li (female), age 6'. Admitted 2]|Bt January 1399.. 
Daughter of Case III. £hud to have been iU six days ‘with fever 
illness settinif in with pain and swelling of rij^t side e€ neck. T. 109°. 
E. iS. F. 144 

Headache, deliiiank set in a few hoars sites admission, when she 
was lying with her head retracted, and vmy restless and irritable,, 
giving rise to a strong suspicien of meninj^tis setting in. Thme was 
harsh breatMng at back of left axilla. 

Apis mellifica (tkioture), m. 5, every, hmuv ordered at 4 p.m.. when* 
riie was in the above state. 

Jan. 22. T. 100-4°. B. 38.. F. 124. Ko sleep lastnq^- Has- 
been rolling her head this morning. ‘ 

E. T. 99-4°. I^ept from 10 a. m. to 6 p.mi 

Jan. 23. T. 98-4°. B. 36. P. 80. A marked improvement im 
hmr general condition i retraction of head and extreme irritability have 
gone. From this date she made an unintermpted recovery. Bubo- 
suppurated, and was opened on Jan. 28, 

Disdiarged Feb. 14 

Case V. 

• . Lutehogiee (femalb), aged 36. Admitted 24th January, 1899. Lost 
two children from ph^pie a month ago. Says she was all right this- 
morning early, but at 11 a.m. got fever. 

' Her eyes were congested, slight headache only, pulse scarcely per- 
ceptible, and heart soundis very fhint. T. 103-2°. P. 132. B. 34. 

Naja 1/1000, m. 6, hypodermically, to he repeated once during the 
night. 

Jan. 26. F. 80^ easily ooujbied. B. 30; He^ sounds 

i»ueh> improved. Albumen m urme. 

Jan..^ Byes amclp lass congested. EL T.. 101°. 
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Jam. 28. No albumen. 

After thiSj tbe case is utdm{K>rtant. 

Disobarged Feb. 4. 

Cask VI. 

Fatma Bee (female), age 60. Admitted 25th January, 1899. At- 
tended funeral of her daughter, dead from plague, nine days ago* Been 
ill two days. 

Complains now of pain all OTer her body, severe headache, and 
great thirst* Has a small but very tender biibo in left groin. Tongue 
clean. T. 102^. . P. 124, small and weak. Skin hot and pungent to 
the touch. 

Jan. 25, 4-30 p*m. B. 40. 

Naja 1/1000, m. 5, hypodermically. 

7 p.to. T. 103*2°. P.112. R. 32, Repeat injection. 

9. p.m. Pulse fuller. 

Repeat injection at 10 p.m., and continue by mouth every two hours. 

Jan. 26. T., 104°. P. 110. R. 40. Slept fairly well and headache 
gone. , 

E. restless and tossing her head about. 

Naja, m. 10, hypodermically. ^ 

Jan, 27. T. 100*8°. P. 84. R. 28. Looks clearer and brighter. 

The bubo subsided without suppuration. 

Discharged Feb. 12. 

Case VII. 

Kishtamah (female), age 14. Admitted 28th January, 1899. Ill 
five days. Set in with rigors. Noticed swelling in right femoral 
region two days ago. Had severe headache, and pain in bubo at first. 
Tongue is moist. Pulse soft and compressible. First sound of heart 
short. T. 100*6°. P. 120. R. 32. 

Jan. 28. Naja, I/IOOO, m. 10, hypodermically. 

2-30 p.m. P. 100. R. 28. Had some sleep after the injection. 

Jan. 29. T. 98*6®. P. 100. R 26. 

Bubo still very tender. 

Jan. 31. Bubo much less tender, after this it subsided without 
suppuration. 

Discharged well, Feb. 14. 

oas* vni. 

OWapiAh (male), age 80. Admitted SUt Jaanitty, 1899, Says 
ttro days ago fever set in rigors. Bad Just come in from 
Tidlakanks (lit^e way out fnao Baoga|or^, when liis father had 
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' died of plague four deye before. He came to Bangalore tbe day after 
hia father’s death. On admission eyes congested, more especially the 
left. Tongue coated white. Heart sounds masked by lungs’ sounds. 
Tremor of body. 

T. 102-4°. P. 136. No buboes. 

Ntya 1/1000, m. 10, hypodermically, 

Jan. 31, noon. T. 103*4°. B. 60. P. 130. 

Bepeat injection at 3 imd 4 p.m. 

6 p.m. T. 104°. B. 64. P. 110, very weak. 

Breathing laboured and noiqr, but no advenlitions sounds. 

Died at 2 a.m., Feb. 1. 

Case IX. 

Moonian (male), age 35. Admitted 2nd February, 1899. He has 
well-marked symptoms of leprosy, thickened ears and tubercles on 
forehead ; dry, scaly and shiny skin, and toes and nails of both feet 
affected. Says he had diarrhoea yesterday and several watery motions 
before admission. Swelling in left thigh seven days ago, followed, he 
says, by rigors and fevers. Skin hot and dry, drowsy. 

T. 103-2°. F. 136. Bw 36. First sound of heart short. Pulse 
weak and compressible. 

Orotalus, 1/1000, m. 10, hypodermically. 

10 p.m, T. 103°. P. 126. B. 26. 

Bepeat injection and m. 10, by mouth, if awake, every twd hours. 

Feb. 3. T. 101°. P.108. B. 24. Says he feels better. Bubo is 
large and tender. Severe pain in it during night. 

B. T. 103-4°. P. 112. B. 32. 

Feb. 4. T. 97-6°. P. 96. B. 22. 

B. T. 103-8°. P. 112. E. 36. Pulse fuller. 

5 p.m. Bepeat injection. 

6-30 p.m. T. 101-2°. P. 120. B. 28. 

Feb. 6. T. 97-2°. P.94. B. 20. 

. .From this date. Jus oonvalescence has been very satisfactory. The 
bubo was poulticed on Feb. 4, 1899, and incised on Feb. 9, 1899, 
evacuating piu. Tbe wound is closing fast now, on Feb. 19. 

Case X. 

Venkatee (female), age 35. Admitted 5th February, 1899, with 
her husband, and the cases were counterparts of each other in a 
remarkable degree (see Oase XL). The daughter died five ^ys ago 
of plague, but had no bubo. On admission, T. 103-4°. B. 52. P. 
120, and almost running. Eyes congested. Heart’s action ariryth* 
mical. 
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Mmtal oOTditiott quite clear. Buinii^ eesfflrtwu fitt «(ye» aa4 e^ 
«f fset. 

Tongue furred and flabby. 

She was evidently dying, but X gave her erotsilua l/IOOO, ns. 10, 
hypodermically, with no benefit, mad die died tvro h«u» alter adttiuk 
elon. 

Oasis XL 

Gungadoo (male), age 36. Hnsl>and of* Case X. Admitted 6tb 
February, iSOO. . Ill five days ; set in vrith rigors i no% haaheadaoho f 
pulae tdmost running ; heart sounds inaudible. 

T. lOS-4® R. 42. P. 120. 

Eyee congested J^o buboa. 

CrotaluB 1/1000, m. 10, hypoderanieally, at 11-40 a,m. and 12-46 p.mv 

At 1-30 p.m. his pulse was a Utde better, not so running ; and ah 
4-80 p.in. heart sounds were audible. 

Orotalus, m. 5, by moatb, | hour. 

6 p.n). T. rose to 106-4°. Hiccough set in, but had no pain ; ddo 
dry and burning liot. Mind clear. Pulseless. 

Died about midnight 

Oas® XII. 

miintminnlf (female), 23. Admitted 5th February, 1899- 
Father di^ of plague in Tellakanka about fifteen days ago. Says she 
had fever with rigors for one day about ten days ago, and a swelling 
appeared below lobe of right ear this morning. 

Complains of pain on swallowing. Ihilse soft and compressible. 
First sound of heart muffled. T. 100°. P. 130. R. 28. 

FTaja 1/1000, m. 10, hypodermioalfy, and m. 6, by mouth, every 
two hours after. 

Feh. 6. T. 99*4°. P. 104. B. 30. First sound of heart more 
pronounoed.^ Pain in bubo, which is very tender, but smaller. 

V From tUs time the temperature was evident^ connected wiitili the’ 
eondiriott of the bubo, whieh was poulticed and small doses of 
belladonrtK given. The symptoms subuded rapidly, and the bubo 
resolved without suppuratiom 
. Dischts^edw^, Feb. 18. 

■ ; OaseXIIL 

ApHniah (fbmale), age 90. Admitted Ith February, 1899. 
sm inirith rigms yesterdi^, and noticed a swelluig |a left 

.yl^'iilhia'mi^rn^ ■■ / ... 

sU^uy oongested. bubo in right femoral regicm. ' 
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i Ho h&t ]ioiwe, Imt sie Viaited »' pla^e case a wek 

WP* 

Ste is said to have been confined a month ago. 

T. 106®. P. 160: R. 4i 

12-46 p.m. Haja 1/600, m. 6, hypoder^cally* Repeat at 1-45 pLm. 
ap.m. T. 106®. .P.148. E. 40.^ 

>8 p.m. P- 128. R. 43. Inclined to aleep. 

Feb. 8. T. 104°. P. 166. R. 44. Slept veil. Tongue thickly 
eoated white. Pulse v'Oipy soft. 

Feb. 9. From this time, her condition deteriorated. At 3 p.m. 
pulse was thready and could not be counted, and there was low quiet 
delirium. Temperature remained 104° — 106®. 

She had three injections of naja 1/500^ and she passed a fair night 
Feb. 10. T. 103°. P. 103. R. 44. Bladder much distended. 
Catheter passed. 

Naja 1/500, m. 10, hypodermically. 

Heart sounds are stronger, and not so muffled. There is a dark 
saniouB discharge from vagina. 

E. T. 102° 

Feb. 11, T. 100° Still delirious and general tremor of the whole 
bodyiv which is so often a symptom of dangerous import. 

Hyoscyamus, m. 10, every two hours. Paralysis of bladder persists^ 
Feb. 13, T, 103°. P. 146. R. 40. Delirium ceased.^ Tongue 
beginning to clean at tip. The muscular tremor still exists. Ordered 
yesterday small doses of opium alternately with hyoscyamus, 

Feb. 14. T. 103°. Had good sleep last night The muscular 
tremor much less. The fur on tongue is breaking up. No delirium. 

Feb. 15. T, 101 *2°. Bubo smaller. Says she feels better. Talks 
rationally. 

Feb. 16. T. 102° Still bladder paralysis. Tongue cleaning rapidly 
P. 110. R. 44. No lung symptoms. Muscular tremor quite ceaied* 
I think it pertinent, as illustrating the condition the patient was in^ 
* to state that a visiting medical offlcer, who had previously seen the 
case, expressed surprise at finding her alive. 

There seems some tenderness over uterine region. The vaginal 
discharge changed to a red colour and now eeaSed. 

I saw this woman after giving up charge of the hospital, and found 
her convalesceni The bladder paralysis had ceased entirely* 

Oasb XIV. , 

Subha Row (male), age 10. Admitted 8th February, 1899, from 
the railway station having come in from Ooregaum Gold Miii60| 
where he U said tp have been taken ill with fever last night* 
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T. 105-2®. P. 156, amalL E. 38. Tongue coated white. Ko 
cough. Buboes in right inguinal and femoral regions. Eyes slightly 
congested. 

3-30 p.m. Naja 1/600, m. 10, hypodermically. 

9 p.m. T. 104-2® P. 150. E 42. 

Feb. 9. T. 103*6®. P. 100. E. 42. Had a fair night Takes 
nourishment. He was ordered belladonna and arsenic alternately 
last night; but in the afternoon of this date he became delirious, 
vomiting and diarrhoea set in, during which two round worms were 
voided through the mouth ; the heai-t became arhythmical and he 
rapidly sank, and died at 5-30 p.m. 

Case XV. 

Santhagu Bow (male), age 40. Admitted 9th February, 1899. 

Said to have been taken ill yesterday with fever, and a bubo appear- 
ed last evening in left femoral region. 

T. 101 ‘4^. B.. 34. Pulse imperceptible. Quite conscious. Eyes 
congested. Speech thick and dragging. Tongue white, and red at tip. 
Body cool. Bubo is large and tender. No cough. 

Naja 1/600, m. 10. 

In a few hours cough set in, wii& delirium, and speech was an exact 
representation of a man under the influence of alcohol. 

Irgection repeated at 6 p.m., but he failed to rally at all, and died 
at midnight. 

Cask XVI. 

Munna Bai (female), age 8. Admitted 9th February, 1899. Her 
father was admitted with plague this morning. The child is said to 
have been taken ill this morning. 

T. 106-2**. P.140. B. 40. Skin hot and dry. 

Naja 1/500, m. 10, hypodermically. 

4 p.m. Sleeping. T. 105*8® B. 28. P. 132, small, and not 
easy to count. 

Kepcat injection 7 p.m. 

Feb. 10. T. 102*4®. Slept well all night. Looks better. First 
Sound of heart faint ; second rather sharp. 

3 p.m. In a state of singing delirium. T. 105®. P. 156. B. 24. 
Heart sounds are better marked. 

Feb. 11. A bubo, small and very tender, appeared in right axilla. 

From lOtb to 16th she was treated with small doses of arsenic or 
o^um ; the driirium ceased on 14th. On night of 12th she had sound 
deep ; on 13th bubo was noted as krger, and on evening of 16th her 
temperature 104*8^ P. 104. She looked heavy and dull, and would 
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not answer queatjoiw. The bubo was very Itonder and the tissues over 
and round the gJand seemed more affected and infiltrated than the 
gland. 

Afrifi, m. S, every two hours. 

Feb. 17. T. 98° Quite consdotis and puts out her tongue when 
asked. Bubo seems less tender. 

I saw this child again at the beginning of March, after I had left 
the hosjrital, and found her convalescent. 

Case XVII. 

Tenkama (male), age^ 10, Admitted 10th February, 1899. Had 
&ver three days and a swelling below angle of right jaw, wluch, be 
says, preceded his fever. 

Tongue white. 

T. 100*2° P. 138. K 24. 

Bubo prevents him opening his mouth properly and is very tender, 

liraja 1/500, m. 1 0, hypodennically. 

T. 103*8°. P. 120. R. 36. Was frightened this evening by a 
man dying in the ward. 

Given small doses of opium. 

Feb. 11. T. 99®. Pain in bubo. 

Feb. 12. T. 97°. Bubo rapidly «ui)siding. Slept well. 

After this he rapidly improved, and was discharged Feb. 17. 

Case XVIII ♦ 

ifoonegurapah (male), age 30. Admitted 13th February, 1899, at 
10-45 am. Eyes very congested and face flushed, in a semi-conscious 
state, and cannot be roused. Skin dry, not very hot. Is said to have 
vomited a green fluid on the way to hospital. 

T. 102*4*’. P. 96, small and compressible. R. 28. 

Small bubo in left femoral region, pressure on which makes him 
flinch. 

Naja 1/600, m. 10, hypodermically. 

11-45 a.Tii. Repeat. 

3-45 p.m. Repeat. 

6 p.m. T, 104®. Restless, Forehead puckered. Eyes open and 
fixed. Rolls his head, tremor of neck musclea 

Pulse fuller, but soft and compressible. 

Midnight T. 102", 

’ ' Feb. 14. Ho sleep an „the night ; takes food with difficulty ; can ^ 
roused to put his tongue out, which is white on dorsum, red at tip 
and edges. Eyes much less congested. Body tremulous. 

6 p.m. Bied. — Monthly Homcsopathic JSertetc, September ISlfft. 


[NoTiD.-^The n^a used in these cases was diluted with glycerine In the prd* 
pertichs mentioned, and was of Major Deane’s own preparation — ^Ens.] 

* Though case was a desparate one from the first, the slight iipprovement 
in his pufse and mental oonffition gave a faint hope of well doing, nut it was 
wot fulfilled. 


E 
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VAEIOUS ASPECTS OF THE OPEN-AIR ’nSEAtMENT 
OP PHTHISIS. 

Bt Alfred Hilliee^ B.A., M.D., 

Late President South AlHean Medical Congress. 

Tbb principles which this mode of ^ treatment recognises as of paramount 
importance are not entirely expressed in the term ^'Open-air Treatment" 
But the term^ at lea^, has this advantage over ‘^General Measure^" 
Hygiene " <fr any other that can weU be used : it conveys, in an unmis- 
takable manner, wliat is the vital and absolutely essential condition 
required, without which everything else is as naught For the cure, as 
well as fen* the prevention of tuberculosis, first and foremost, transcending 
tdl other measures as the sky transcends the loftiest habitation, comes pure 
air. Accompanying this, and in a large measure the result of this, are 
abundant feeding, rendered possible by the robust appetite which fre^ air 
^engenders, and repose, that plentiful 'untroubled ideep and rest which the 
natural and simple animal life procures. It is the tissues of the animal 
man on \^hich the tubercle bacillus preys and fiourishes ; it is the animal 
man which must be fortified against it Departure by man from the 
natural animal life to the artificial indoor life of civilisation renders the 
introduction and establishment of tuberculosis a possible disaster. B^tum 
to the natural animal life beOt combats the effects of this disaster, should it 
•occur. Before considering in its full application and detail all that this 
mode of treatment entails in the f oxm of practical measures—measures 
which, to be effective and thorough, require that minute and careful in- 
structions should be given to, and acted on by, the consumptive— it will be 
well to review such facts as have already been collected in relation to the 
'etiology of tuberculosis in animals and man which unmistakably point to 
the necessity of this treatment, if the cure of a tuberculous condition suffi- 
ciently advanced to be clinically recpgnisable is to be obtained. Amongst 
the lower animals tuberculosis—^ far as is known— is a rare thing under 
natural* conditions. Thus Nocard states that, ^though both rabbits and 
guinea-pigs are excellent reagents for the disease and take it quickly and 
violently when inoculated, tuberculosis is very rarely found among them in , 
a state d nature. What is of even more interest from the curative point of 
view is a series of experiments performed by Trudeau in America, showing 
that rabbits inoculated with tubdculosis confined in a damp, dark place, 
•rapidly succumb, ^hile others tamed out to run wild recover or develop 
only slight lesions. Nocard also states that monkeys, giraffes, antelopes, 
ilamaS) gazelles, etc., in zoological gallons are decimated by the disease, 
aud;in regard to the incidence of the disease among animals in the Zoologi- 
odnGsrilens in London Sir Samuel Wilks gave a remarkable illustration of 
the effect of open air. He said that the Idea used to be to keep up a high 
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temperature ia the houiM» of certain animale fh>ni the tropica. ^Nov the^ 
let these animala go out ereu in winter into the fresh air, and the mortaiitjr 
is considerably less.” 

Among cattle, as was shown by the Reports of the Bbyal Commissions 
appointed to consider tuberculoais, it is among the closely confined milch 
cows that tuberculosis is principally found, whereas among the cows ran in 
the open air in Jersey it scarcely exists. " Even the abundant feeding of the 
stalled ox is not enough to protect him from the disease ; and as a matter 
of fact, he is farmore Hi^eto it than bis fellow, fed on a half starvation 
diet over some barren moorland, but who is continuously in the open air. 

Among sheep— which are practically never hoosed^tubereulosis is rare. 

From the animal world, then, the evidence as to the effect of open air in 
preventing and also curing tuberculosis, is clear. 

Among mankind what are the conditions which" principally determine 
the incidence of tuberculosis ? 

► Overcrowding, and aU atmosphere contamfiiated with respiratory impu- 
rities; are, as has been shown, those most conducive to the suecessfuf estab* 
Mshment of the disease. As a preventive measure, the provision of the 
opponte of these conditions is the moat valuable; With regard to the 
tubercle bacillus itself in relation to open air, it has been shown by Ban- 
some and others that the conditions most favourable to its continired exist- 
ence and viniience outside the body are dkrkness, filth, dump and foul 
airii$ to its destruction, light, preferably sunshine, and pure air. 

From this review of facts, with reference to tuberculosis, established by 
careful bacteriological research and statistical compilation, it is perfectly 
obvious that the open air treatment of tuberculosis— and all that it implies 
— is no mere empiricism. It is neither the passing nostrum of some 
fashionable physician, nor one of a number of stock prescriptions in use at 
some public hospital. It is a recognition of certain truths in relation to the 
intimate pathology of the disease, and a practical expression in curative 
medicine of that recognition. 

This form of treatment is generally associated with, and is most beneficial 
in cases of, pulmonaiy tuberculosis— especially those in the earlier stages — 
but it is also undoubtedly of value in other forms of the disease, and may 
be undergone with the greatest advantage by scrofulous children.. Of the 
ti^gular effect which open air has upon the ordinary cold or catarrh I have 
myself had a striking experience. Several yearaago^ while I was practising 
in South Africa, it was. my duty to proceed at* short notice with a column 
jof mounted troops, a forced march of several hundred miles, sent to the 
relief of forces engaged on the Eafiir frontier.. I had at the time a partit* 
cularly aggravating catarrh, and remarked^ ae we started, to a veteram 
campaigner that I was afraid sleeping in the veldt would not improve it. 

kughed, and replied that sleeping out of doors a man never caught cold, 
and further, that he immediately lost any cold ho might have, ^Irovided, he 
added, tlttt the head was always kept warm. A woollen night-c^was 
part fflf car kit In twenty-fonr hours, a edd which had worried me for a 
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with ior at least another fortnight^ had totally disappeared. Months ei 
camp and waggon life in the open air have conviuced me that my teteraii 
friend^s statement about catarrh is at:MK>lntely true; My own experience 
in this respect is entirely borne out by that at different open-air sanatoria. 
Under ordinaiy circumstancefi— and with ^equency in general hespitals 
-^the oonBumptive k troubled with attacks of catarrh* At open-air sana- 
toria these attacks very seldom ocean 

THJB AOTlOn OF PURS AIR OK TRX OOKBUMPTITK. 

The beneffcial and curative effect on the phtfakioal patient of this mode 
of treatment is now widely recognised^ and the statistics from different 
open-air sanatoria ' both in Germany and our own country abundantly 
testify to it. What, then, is more preokely the action which pure air has? 

It is true it is largely destructive to the life of the tubercle badllus onieide 
the body, but can it be held to have any direct action on the tubercle 
bacillus when once buried within the tissues of the host ? It is difficult to * 
see how it could act directly in this way, nor am 1 aware of any evidence 
which could fairly be held to suggest that it does. By helping to destroy 
all tubercle bacilli with which the consumptive may he brought in Contact 
outside the body, whether lodged thei^e from his own sputum or from any 
other source, the ri^ of being invaded with fresh doses of virulent organ- 
isms is diminished by the pure air surrounding him, but on the bacilli 
actually within the tissues the action k indirect through the tksues them- 
selves. The action is on the soil containing the seed, not directly on the 
seed it^l^ when once that seed is sown. But what is the action of pure air 
on that soit ; how, more specifically, are the tissues affected ? At one time 
it was supposed that the diminution of oxygen and the increase of oaai'bonic 
add in an atmosphere vitiated by respiration were the elements most noxi- 
ous in that atmosphere to the person breathing it. The experiments of 
recent investigators have thrown considerable doubt on that explanation* 
As stated, the action of pure air is directly on the tissues, and through 
them indirectly upcm the microbe* Pare air cannot destroy the microbe 
buried in the tissues, but it can so intensify and invigorate the cellular 
elements of those tissues as to enable them to do so, and this it does, not 
merdy by its oxygen or by its comparative freedom from carbonic acid, 
but by virtue of its freedom from the o:i^anic impurities which respired air ^ 
contains $ dmse impurities thrown off among other effete or waste products 
of combustion within the body, through the channel of the expired breath. 
Provide the ceDs of the tissues with pure air~-a normal requirement— and 
tho fungus^ tho tubercle bacillus— k either checked or destroyed in its 
grdwth upcm them. But on the other hand, as manure an effete animal 
prodd^, put into land causes the vegetable seed sown in it to ffourish— so 
do IhheO respiratory organic impuriries (another form of manure) or effete 
ipi^ucte, reinhaled into lungs and re-absorbed by t^ tissues^ 
vegetable fungus tubercle bacillus to flourish. Thatthkka 
laet mere metaphetthe researches of a numbei: of men 
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iitK>Wi Tht» Darei&befg, a French phjBician and bimdelf a sufiem from 
ph&isig cured by open air treatment^ has been at considerable pains in his 
admirable little book to eiplain tlie rationale of its effect upon the con- 
sumptive. Be says the confined air of closed chambers is unhealthy, and 
it is desirable to know why it is injurious to the sick and especially to the 
phthisicaL Is it, as was long supposed, because it contains too little oxy* 
gen i Leblanc showed that the air of a lecture room containing LOGO cubic 
metres of air and 1,000 persons had only lost during an hour 1 per cent, of 
oxygen. On the other hand, Paul Bert has shown that respirable air can 
lose, without inoonTeniencing persons breathing it, 15 per cent* of oxygen ; 
thus the ill effect upon the phtliisical subject of confined air is not due to 
the diminution of this gas. This observation of Paul Bert’s has recently 
received striking confirmation iu the experiments of Mosso, an Italian 
physiologist, made with rarefied air at high altitudes. 

The next point for consideration is whether the accumulation of carbonic 
acid exhaled from the lungs during respiration has the noxious influence 
observed. The researches of Beiset have shown that the external air con- 
tains 0*3 per thousand of carbonic acid. Oertel has found O B per thousand 
of this gas in a brewery and also in a lecture hall. 

But as Pettenkofer has been able to breathe, without any ill effect, for 
an hour, an atmosphere containing 10 per thousand of carbonic acid,.audas 
Brown-S^quard and d’Arsonval are stated to have breathed, without being 
‘^incoupmoded,” mixed gases containing 20 parts of carbonic acid to 60 
parts of air, it is certain that the ill efiect of bad air on tiie phthisical 
subject is not due to the accumulation of cfirbonic acid gas. Gavarret 
contributed to the solution of this problem. He placed animals under a 
bell ghiss, and although he replaced the oxygen as soon as it was absorbed^ 
and caused the carbonic acid to be absorbed as soon as it was produced, the 
animals died. Hammond, of New York, in repeating this experiment, 
showed that air rendered unbreathable iu this manner, when forced through 
a solution of permanganate of potash, discoloured it because it contained a 
large quantity of organic matter. Scvei*al German physiologists also saw 
that this asphyxiating air contains a nohible quantity of organic substances. 

Browu-Sdquard and d'Arsouval at length went far to show that the toxic 
qualities of confined respired air are due to the expired vapour containing 
prganic matter. They collected in a refngerating apparatus the vapours 
contained in air expired by a man, and they injected the liquid thus collect- 
ed under the skin of rabbits and guinea-pigs. Both rabbits and guinea-pigs 
succumbed to these injections. These experiments sliow that the lung ex- 
hales vapoufs charged with poison. The assimilation of food and the con- 
stant changes iu the tissues fill the body with toxic substances. These are 
OliminatOd in the feeces, the urine, the sweat, and pulmonary exhalations. 
Wfe do not reabsorb tbc poisons eliminated by the kidneys or the skin. 
^Why,” asks Daremberg, “should we reabsorb poisons exhaled* from tko 
polmofiary surface by breathing an air already breathed V* 

No fur^r evidence as to the scientific basis for this method of treatment 
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seed IM ftddneed. Bat VaKaAmg^n 6vra penbotti ezpbrieiioe of tke 
bf tWa treatmeat ia coasumpticm deserves briefly quoting. “No one," he 
writes, “knows the happiness of the consumptive who quits his tainted 
ehanher to live ‘ au grand air,’ if he has not himself experienced the benhfits’ 
of this cSMQge, In 1867^ after having passed several months between the 
four walls of a small room in PariSi J arrived on the French Mediterranean 
eoast^ and after the advice of Henri Bennet, I stretched myself out all day 
in the sud, at night 1 lay with my window open. ... As Voltaire saysp^ 
'The hope of recoveiy is already half a recovery.' Soon my powers revivedj ‘ 
1 could walk, make small excursions, find pleasure in existence. 1 discover* 
ed that the sun of my life had not yet set. 1 saw it rise each morning witb 
delight, and each day linger too short a time to allow me to enjoy to the 
full* the pure air, the bright light, the blue sea, the heavens, the earth, 

everything. It is good to feel oneself reborn 

'^This life in pure air, night and day, stimulates the appetite, improves 
the digestion, suppresses the fits of coughing, facilitates expectoration and 
the respiratoiy movements, invites calm sleep. And when the consumptive 
has an access of evening temperature that access passes almost unperceived 
by him. Generally both fever and sweats gradually disappear." 

The first object being the purest air obtainable, it is obvious that the 
more the patient can live in the open air the better, and accordingly the 
consumptive should so regulate his life as to spend it almost entirely out of 
doors, and when indoors, in rooma with windows widely open. Best^ being 
a necessary adjunct to pure air, many of the hours spent out of doors must 
necessarily be spent in a sitting or recumbent position, the latter being by 
far the best. The chair of all others most suitable for this purpose is the 
long deck-chair — half-chair, half-couch-nao familiar to all ocean travellers. 
The diair should be placed so as to be sheltered from strong wind or exoes* 
give heat from the sun. Mere cold in the sense of a low degree of tempera^ 
tare— providing the patient be kept warm with rugs and footwarmers — 
has no deleterious effect, and this treatment is carried oat with the most 
satisfactory results both at Davos in Switzerland and in Bussia. 

The continuous fresh air soon induces appetite and sleep, essential factors 
in the cure. Begulations as to amount of exercise, the treatment of febrile 
eSseS) etc., must be given according to the individual requirements of each 
esse. These and many other points of detail require careful consideration, 
but qiSoe will not allow of their discussion here. They will all be dealt 
with at lm:^gth in a book which I am at present preparing. 

WIND, BAZg, AND FOG. 

To open-air life, wind, rain, and fog are frequently incidental. The con* 
munptive can soon be taught to brave them all In doing this, however, 
nHWpn should be exercised, and While the patient learns to abandon chest 
protectors and other swaddling clothes in which he was wont to be clad-* 
and eeaseS to fiy at the least sign of damp ground or a shower of rain, he 
must not ^o to the other extreme and bmme a reckless fanatic— such as 
mold popi^ writers would apparently have him* A varied life— ^at high 
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jdtitades ; on.the seUk opaat ; and at Bea^-two noatha of wMeli veto spent 
ou a campaign through the rainy season with a flying column on the KafiBr 
fxontier^ and six months of which were spent entirely in the open air, or 
occasionally only under canvas— has led me to certain conclusions with 
reference to the open air life and its effect under different conditions of 
leather both upon the healthy and the side. With the consumptive first 
introduced to open-air life, as with the amateur traveller, there is apt 
to be a certain confusion of mind between '‘open air” aud "exposure.” 
The two things are quite distinct, and the necessity of being explicit on 
certain practical points has been impressed upon me both as an old 
campaigner aud a physician. ^ Thus clothing should be light, but sufficient- 
ly warm, preferably of woollen fabric both in underclothing and dress. 
lAnd the individual — resting in the open air — ^‘whether he be a soldier who 
bivouacs under the canopy of heaven or the consumptive who reposes in 
a Liege-haille or before a widely open window, requires some sort of a pro- 
tection on his head, unless the weather be unusually warm. 

With regard to wind, it must be borne in mind that it has a more cooling 
effect on the body than a still atmosphere .30'’ or 40^ lower in temperature. 
The mistral of the Eiviera, the trade winds, the gales of the "roaring 
forties,” the tormenting half-gale of the high veldt in South Africa, and the 
rough breezes on our own hills, often occur with a registrably fairly high 
temperature, but any patient sitting, driving, or even walking slowly in 
such a wind must have clothing of sufficient warmth. For the patient 
actually resting out of doors, shelter from strong wind is highly important 
Anything which irritates or distresses a patient is to be avoided, aud to 
provide an artificial shelter out of doors— where a natural one is not forth- 
eoming — innumerable contrivances have been devised. The (German Liege^ 
halle^ the summer-house, the small marquee or garden tent, canvas screen^ 
glass screens, all may serve, and all be used according to varying local aud 
other conditions, so long as they protect the patient, while resting, from 
wind, excessive heat, or rain, and at the same time enable him to breathe 
abundant pure air. 

Bain need not alarm the consumptive undergoing open-air treatment, nor 
will it always be necessary to give up the usiiai walk ; still, experience has 
led loe to reeoguisc that exposure to wet combined with cold is a menace 
to health, and I have seen hardy Colonial troopers prostrated with dysen- 
lery as a result of it. As an indifference to wet clothes is sometimes uiged 
somewhat recklessly by amateur writers upon the consumptive undergoing 
open-air treatment, the following are practical instructions on this subject 
which I am in the habit of giving. As a patient becomes gradually 
accustomed to the out-of-door life, and is able to take short excursions, he 
need not desist because of a shower of rain, but the light overcoat and the 
umbrella need not be despised, and the patient must see that he does not 
get cold as well as wet. Damp clothes while a man is walking, \>r ridings 
or rowing, or taking any form of exercise which serves to keep him warm, 
do no ham ; if on sitting down wet in cold weather he covers himself with 



rug or ulster the chances are he may remain ter sa^honr or so and atii|!;tahO 
no harm. But if wet through iB, say> an ordinary twWd suit, he sits 
uncovered in an open vehicle, a cold railway carriage^ a Jj%ege^h€tilef Or 
anywhere else until he is chilled, he will not by so doing improve hiS 
imimonazy condition, and he will run a considerable risk of other complin 
cations arising. On this point the traditions of the English hunting-field 
and the Scotch moor are perfectly sound,. A man may hunt all day in tho 
tain without an ovewoat - provided the coat he does wear, combined with 
the exercise he gets, are sufficient to keep him fairly warm. A man may, 
crawl about in morass or burn all day deer-sfcalking on a wet mountain 
side, eveiy stitch he wears may be sodden, bpf if after the day’s sport k 
ever he either walk, or ride a Highland pony home, he will be none the 
worse ior it, aud a diy rub or a bath and a change are all he requires. But 
if the unwary sportsman, wet, weary and warm, decide to drive home aotQ4 
teu' or twelve miles in an open vehicle, with neither rug np^ ulster, on a 
chill October evening, he incurs risk. Two cases illustrating this came 
under my notice recently-^ in one a drive of this sort brought on au attack 
of pleurisy, in the other a sharp attack of rheumatism. What endangers 
the healtl) of a vigorous man accustomed to out-of-door life cannot be borne 
without risk by the consumptive. The amateur writer on the open-air 
lareatm^t^’ ts like the amateur traveller described by Younghusband ; he is 
characterised by a " passion for unnecessary hardships.” 

Fog is not an insuperable objection, but is au undesirable quality in an 
atmosphere for the phthisical, although fog is better than respiratory im« 
purity. A moist atmosphere has the effect of diminishing the quantity of 
vapour exhaled in the breath, aud so checks the removal of the organic 
impurities contained in that vapour, which are eliminated from the blood 
by the process of respiration. In the dry air the breath vapour with its 
oiganio impurities is freely exhaled from the lung, and this largely accounts 
fmr the invigorating effect of a dry atmosphere ; aud the languor so pro- 
nounced in low coast districts within t^ie tropics is partly due to a chee^g 
of the evaporation from both lungs and skin, and a partial accumulatioB 
within the body of those effete products which are eliminated in a normal 
atmosphere by that evaporation. For these reasons, in choosing a site for 
a sanatorium or ether dwelling for a consumptive patient, a spot should be 
selected which is as much above any local fog that may arise as possible. 
It must also be borne in mind that a moisture-laden atmosphere abstraotf 
much more heat from the body than a dry one. At the same time, fog does 
occur at many of the German sanatoria, and need not deter patients from 
taking their usual exercise unless exceptionally thicks 
vsntilation ai7n draugets. 

The open-air life soon teaches the consumptive patient to regard draughts 
as a hogey of bygone days ; at the same time, the regulation of air supply 
ip, a patient’s room requires so arranging as to avoid actual strox^ drau^t 
MS much as possible : It is oUe thing to sit under a h^dige, or protected by a 
^ek Ihelter on the weather side on board ship ; it % another to ^vioa 
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narrow cold draught Wowing directly on to a patient in a room. Both 
conditions provide pure air, the one with comfort and advantage, the other 
with discomfort and possible disad vantage, Veiy frequently widely opened 
windows cause less draught than windows only slightly open, but a little 
skill and thought in arranging the air supply for a room is sometimes 
necessary. Thus in winter there is no more effectual way of thoroughly 
airing a room than that originally recommended by Florence Nightingale 
for the rick chamber, a bright fire and an open window. A free draught 
is established from window, to fireplace^ and the patient, either in bed or on 
a couch, must be placed out of the line of that draught By draught, I, 
of course, do not mean the merest suspicion of fresh air in a room which 
is the interpretation attached to the term by many people, who place sand- 
bags to every crevice. For the atmosphere to remain pure, free movement 
of currents of air in a room is essential, and in all cold weather the con- 
sumptive either reclining or sleeping in such a room with windows well 
open will require both warm clothing and a cap to protect the head. The 
soldier in a bivouac, who sleeps in the open air, wears a warm night-cap, 
the consumptive who freely admits a winter’s atmosphere to his bedroom 
equally requires one. Daremberg very wisely lays special stress on this. 

If there be no fire in a room, and the outside atmosphere is still, the 
windows of the patient should be widely opened night and day. ' If wind 
blows directly into a room, a closing of one window and opening of another, 
or tlSB partial closing of a window, manipulation of a screen, removal of the 
bed, or half a dozen little resources which a skilled doctor or nurse can 
devise, or a patient himself arrange, may be used, so as to avoid a direct 
strong draught. 

On the control of air admitted into the patient’s room, and other practical 
details, 1 recently, while on a visit to the famous little Kordrach Sanatori- 
um in the Black Forest, had the advantage of an interview with Dr. 
Walther, the resident physician there. He said that if he found himself 
called upon to interfere at all with the windows in his patients’ rooms, it 
was generally to induce them to close, or partially close a window, in ex- 
ceptionally boisterous weather. The patient once thoroughly acquainted 
with the open-air life becomes an enthusiast, and occasionally requii-es a 
little restraint. During cold winter months the room of a patient may 
* require artificially heating ; in this case the temperature should not be 
raised above 50° to 55° F., as the contrast with the outer air is too great. 
The extent to which admission of the outer air to a room loweis the tem- 
perature is much less than is generally supposed, unless an actual strong 
current of outer air is passed through the chamber. Bennet, writing of 
freely ventilated bedrooms in the Biviera, says that between the tempera- 
ture of a room hermetically sealed and one ventilated, the difference is only 
<me of 2° or 3°. On a cold winter’s night in England the water pay freeze 
in the water- jug of the stuffiest bedroom ; the temperature of that same 
bedroom with a window partly open would not be more than a few degrees 
lower. Thus Berthenson says that in the Hospital of the Croix Bouge, at 
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®fc. Petambnrg* wBen th© outsMe temperature is 20^ iO, tiel<nr xero, tbe 
teihperature of the rooms beiug 17^ 0, above aero, a free eyotem of ventUa* 
ftioti oaly lowered the tefaiperature in four hours. 

To confuse heat with foul air and cold with fresh air are popular errora 
A chamber may be fetid below freezing point and contain perfectly pure 
air ai atemperature of F. 

00S41(r‘ VOTAOBS, Hioa ALTITUDBS, DRY OLIMAYKS, 

have all been eulogised in turn as remedies for phthisis^ I have had 
phthisical patients under my care and observation for considerablo periods 
of time under all these conditions, aud the conclusion 1 have come to is that 
the benefit derived in every case is chiefly dependent on the extent to which 
the patient is continuously kept in pure air. Thus, a “sea voyage^' is often 
Ordered) fox the consumptive (not infrequently by physicians who have 
never btado an ocean voyage themselves), and the close cabin air and the 
discomfort of the ship ofteu aggravate rather than relieve tike disease. A 
deck-cabin, the ports of which can always be open during a fine weather 
voyage, on a ship which is not too crowded, offers to an intelligent con^ 
eumptive patient admirable conditions. But these conditions are seldom 
all fulfilled, and the very opposite not infrequently obtain. One case I had 
which furnished me with an object lesson I shall never forget. On a 
voyage from South Africa, while in the tropics on a Cape mail steamer, I 
was asked to see a consumptive passenger in consultation with tlm ship’s 
surgeon. A siiff trade wind was blowing, and all the ports of the bwer 
uabins on the weather side had to be closed. Jn one of these — far aft — in 
itomediate^ proximity to the screw, I found the patient. The ship was 
rolling violently, and the vibiations of the screw were felt with jiainfui 
intensity. The port was carefully screwed up, the cabin was close and hot. 
The patient was completing his voyage, He was in €xvmtm, and even if it 
liad been practicable, it would have been useless at that stage to move him 
on to the wind-swept deck by day, only to be carried back in a heavy sea 
to the cabin for the night. The ship was full, no other cabin was available. 
He died in the course of a few days and was buried at sea, twenty-four 
hours before the ship reached Plymouth. 

A *^sea voyage” is an empty phrase which may mean anything, A yacht 
given up to the comfort of a consumptive owner makes an excellent floating 
eanatorium, but no ordinary mail steamer carrying her complement of' ' 
passengers can compete for a moment with the sanatoria now available otv 
tend. Among sailors I have seen numerous cases of phthisis, and two 
SiVnch naval surgeons have specially called attention to the number of 
deaths from phthisis among sailot^s in the French navy. The fact is, a man 
toay obtain a comparatively pure ati?jjpsphere in the heart of a city if ho 
opens his windows ; he may poison* hfmself with foul air, as 1 have found 
ftcm actual experience, in a hut <m the high Alps, or a stuffy ship’s cabinin 
mid^^Atlantic* 

Of “‘High Altitudes” and “Dry Climates” the same broadly may be- said* 
l^iURonir first aud everything else afterwairds. At the same time, I beheve 
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both altatudo and dr joess of atmoapbeve tnnch more claim to consi# 
deration as desiraole conditions for tbe phthisical subject than the vague 
lottery described as a “ sea voyage.” Having lived for several years at 
altitudes of from 4 to 6,000 feet in a sub-tropical climate in South Africa, 
tbe stimulating and invigorating effect of the mofiintaiu air— though no 
cooler than that of the coast— has distinctly impressed me in its effect both 
on the healthy and on the consumptive. Many consumptives, after a 
month or two on the coast in South Africa, where the air is often heavy 
with moisture, on finding they are no better, migrate up-country into a 
higher and drier atmosphere, and immediately be^n to improve. Of this 
numerous instances have come under my notice, although the open-air life 
on tbe coast and np-coui^fy had been followed to the same extent in both 
eases. I am convinced that the hot, heavily moisture-laden atmosphere of 
low districts in the tropics and sub-tropics is extremely bad for consump-* 
tives— quite as barl, if not worse even than the fogs of our own country, as 
at high tempefaUires much more moisture is suspended in tlie air. The 
ratmnalB of the ill effects of fog upon the consumptive, was described above, 
and what Was said is equally true of tropical atmospheres saturated with 
moisture, although fbe temperature may prevent the formation of actual 
fog. It must be borne in mind, as a point of practical importance, timt a 
clear" atmosphere at a temtierature of 90° F. may contain more moisture 
than a foggy one at 40° F. Sir Hermann Weber, in his paper on “Climate 
and Sea v oyages” read at Berlin, specially drew attention to the fallacy of 
supposing a warm climate was better for consumption than a cold one, and 
instanced Lima, the capital of Peru, 12*^ from the Equator, where consump- 
tion is very prevalent. 

SANATORIA FOR THE TRBATMiCNT OF CONSUMPTION. 

Climates of every variety have at one time and another been recommend- 
ed for consumption — dry climates and moist ones ; high altitudes and thS sea 
board ; warm climates and cold ones ; the ocean and the desert ; the 
Equator and the Poles. The underlying truth is at length being recognisedr 
The virtue of these different resorts is the open air life. It is trtJe the open 
air in Germany and England may not, owing to the uncertainties of climate, 
be as agreeable as that of Davos, the lliviera, or Egypt. But it has this 
advantage— it is obtainable by German and English consumptives in their 
own countries, and experience Inis now sliown that results quite equalling 
those of various vaunted Southern resorts are obtainable in sanatoria both 
in Germany and England. 

For results obtained in British sanatoria reference may be made to those 
published by Burton-Fanning, Philip, Cal well, Thurnam, and Dr. Jane 
Walker in the July number of The Practitioner. In a sanatormio specially 
established and conducted for the trecitment of consumptives, it is obviously 
possible to combine all the desirable conditions with an elimination of un- 
desirable conditions in the opeu-'air method of treatment. And this more 
*than compensates for tbe problematical superiority of climates foreign to- 
either of these countries. 

Tlie lottery of the sea voyage already described is only equalled by 
uncertainty as to accommodation and fc^ obtainable in such countries, for 
instance, as South Africa or Egypt, 

A visit to Nordrach, Falkenstein, and other sanatoria, as well as the 
results obtained at these iustitutiouR and Uie excellent British results 
referred to, and ,an intin^ate experience of the uncertain conditions which 
surround ^nsumptives on a sea voya^ or in various different healtli resoita 
have convinced me that the ideal and best form of open-air treafmeut is to 
be obtained in a well-conducted sanatorium* Another argument has been 
not unfairly urged in favour of the open-air sanatorium treatment in the 
country in which a patient has subseqiiently to live. It is highly desirable 
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tliat alter arwst or cure has been established ia a ca«a of lAthlsi^ the 
patient should not immediately go off to a lesB^ clement clunete. M^y 
instances of this sort liave come under my notice in the ease hf oonsamptives 
who have derived coninderable advantage from the sunshine and upoountry 
out-of-door life in South Africa^ but who have broken dovrn again on 
having to face an English winter. The man who has braved wind and 
weather in an English or German sanatorium will more readily stay as 
much as possible out of doors, and open his windows when he gets back to 
everyday life at home, than one who has just returned from the Mediterra* 
nean or South Africa. 

Asa contrast to the open-air treatment, consider for a moment the 
surroundings of a patient treated in his own chamber on the old linea 

Michel Peter has described the scene in terse dnd decided language. He 
says : “I know nothing more hideously fetid than the bed chamW of a 
rich consumptive. ' It is a spot carefully enclosed, where both air and hope 
are alike forbidden to enter ; there are sandbags to doors, sandbags to 
windows, thick curtains enveloping the bed, where the unfortunate con« 
sumptlve welters in perspiration, and an atmosphere twenty rimes respired 
twenty times already contaminated by contact with his own diseased lungs.'' 

To remedy the evils and inevitably fatal results of soph conditions as 
these--accompanied though they be with the most regular doses of the drug 
latest in favour— the modem sanatorium has come into existence. — Frac^ 
turner^ August 189d. 
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SUMMARIES OF LECTURES ON THE HOMCEO- 
PATHIC TREATMENT OP TROPICAL 
• DISEASES. 

We have great pleasure in reproducing from the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce the following summaries of the* lectures 
that were delivered at the Hahnemann Hospital, Liverpool, 
during September lost, on the Homoeopathic Treatment of Tropical 
Diseases. Five of these lectures, it will be oh8erved,wtira delivered 
by Dr. J. W. Hayward, and one (the third) by Dr. Mahony. 
We know that as> bare summaries they “ cannot give adequately 
the matter or arguments of the lectures,'* each of which occupied 
a full hour's time. But we doubt not that they are sufficiently 
suggestive to be useful to Indian practitionera of Homoeopathy. 

PiasT Lecthee. 

At the Hahnemann Hospital, Hope Street, yesterday, Db. 
Hatwabb, Sen., delivered the first of what is intended to be a 
coutse of lectures on The Nature and Prevention of Malarial 
levers, and Artificial Immunity." It was explained by the 
lecturer that the course has special reference to the missionaries, 
nurses, and othmrs who go out to tropical aud subtropical conn, 
tries, and are necessarily exposed to the dangers of the climate. 
Those dangers to liie and health, he said, arose from the poison- 
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OU8 marsh miasma called midaria, which indaoed such diseases 
as fever, dysentery, malarial cachexia, spleen and liver ccnnplaint^ 
and anemia. The most deadly form of fever in Africa is called 
black water fever, corresponding' to yellow fever in America and 
jangle fever in India. Schools had been established for the 
study of tropical diseases, the first movement being made in 
Ijiverpool, thanks to the initiative of Messrs. Blder, Denipster 
and Co. And rightly so, because the freqnent and intimate 
trade cCnnection of Liverpool with tropical countries had made 
the merchants, shippers, and sailors of Liverpool painfully 
famjliar with the pestilential nature of tropical climates, espec* 
iaHy Africa. The ordinary medical treatment of the worst 
forms of malarial fever was practically powerless; in fact, nearly 
all medicines had been abandoned, except quinine in enormous 
doses. At the School of Tropical Diseases in connection with 
University Cdlege and the Royal Southern Hospital, the nature, 
pathology, and bacteriology of malarial diseases were being 
taught’ in a manner not to be surpassed elsewhere. But the 
treatment there taught is, of course, tbe old, and in .the worst 
forms, unsuccessful dosing with quinine. It was the knowledge 
of this ** single medicine ” treatment being so taught, and prov- 
ing inefficacious, that led the medical board of riie Hahnemann 
llospital to open a course of instruction with the object of sup- 
plementing and completing the instructions given at tbe School 
of Tropical iDiaease, not in the least with any idea of competing 
frith the School, hut to occupy quite different ground. 

Homoeopathic Practitioners were not confined to the use of 
quinine (w medicines, recommended on tbe authority of some 
great name in the profession. Nature provided the remedies, 
namely, those which acted on the parts diseased in a way similar 
toiihat in which the disease itself acted. Most Europeans were* 
susceptible to mtdarial fever in tropical countries, and it was 
found that dark complexioned pe(q>le wese the least soseeptible, 
florid people mere, and hkmde people most. Only persons in 
the prime of life sbould go out to the West Coast of Africa, aidt 
none for the first time after 43 years of age. With good health, 
and wiril only little natural susceptibility, and by gradual 
expire and prolonged residence, some pe<mle became more or 
le« aecUmatised, and, Uke the nativcsg somewhat resistiAt. But 



ih «7 wen tlie wcet^toasi aad ii behoved white' neieeidAariei 
end norsM to ke^ cwaj from the ?ieigbboarbood of swemfM 
and fottl river banks, and from where virgin soil is being newly 
tamed U{i and to avoid mosquitoes and flieo ais much as 
possible. The lecturer also coanselled the avoidance of fati* 
gue, over>heating, chills, and anything that upsets the digestitO 
organs ; and no water shonhl be drunk except it bad been first 
boiled uid filtared, and all food should be kept covered. He 
recommended the use of dudofectants tepttlrive to mosquitoes and 
flies. . Quinine was not the best preventive, because it required to 
be repeated in large doses^and gradually lost its effieacy; in addi- 
tion, it set up febrile symptoms of a (tongerons character. Bnt 
successful treatment of malarial fevers must vary with the vary- 
ing.nianife8tations, and the consideintion of that bead of the 
subject was best left over till the next meeting, when the lecturer 
said, he proposed to take up the matter of treatment, and hold 
out the hope of a great diminution in the snfiFering and mortality 
from these diseases. He would then review briefly the symp. 
toms, physiology, pathology, and treatment of intermittent, 
remittent, and black water fevers, and the best means of 
prevention, management, and medicinal treatment. 

Sbconu aks Thiko LEoniKES. 

In our issue of the 20th (Sept.) we noticed the first of a course 
of lectures on the above snhjeot. The second lecture was delivered 
by Dr. Hayward in the boardroom of the Hahnemann Hospital 
on Friday last to a full and appreciative andienee, in which were 
several medical saea. Tlte doctor mentioned that tlie most 
common effect of malaria is fever, which shows itself in either 
an intermittent, remittent,, or continued form; and that tiiC 
coniinned form sometimes puts on such a malignant charactei*, 
’ Specially in Africa, as to get the name of black water fever. 
Intermittent fever, he said, is easily and qntokly cured by qainine, 
when given in the; proper way at the time ; but remittent is 
only oeeasiotutlly to be cared by qnininie ; and fev black Water 
fever, quinine in full doses is positively » dangeroos drug. For 
black water fever he advocated especially two medicines, viz,, 
phnspliorns and crotalus (rattlesnake venom), maintalhing that 
bkek water (ever produces disintegvatioA anti destruction of the 
tsd> eorpnsclss-xif the ,Uaod, very rinilaz to those of phosphorus 



dad flodlcd TdQoniB, and that tharefoia tb^ 'Oiadicdnas ate very 
hbatoBepaihiOj and ooaaequentljr very eorative of black watoir 
fever. 

The third leotare of ihia coarse was delivered by Dr. Mabony 
ia the boardroom of the Hahnemann Hosptal. The doctor 
explained that for medicines to be really curative of malarial 
diseasesi as of any other^ they must be capable of producing in^ 
persons in ordinary health conditions and symptoms similar to 
those present in the patient at the time, and that tire more close 
the resemblanee the more rapid and perfect will be the cure. In 
the discaCsion that followed it was well brought out that^ as 
malarial diseases depend upon the presence of parasites in the blood, 
a medicine to be curative must be able to so alter the blood that 
rile parasites cannot live in it, just as vaccine matter does with 
reference to small pox and antitoxin serum with reference to diph> 
theria. And that the medicine most effective in the general run 
of malarial cases is quinine, .though it is not effective in all cases, 
and cadnot be borne by some patients. In these cases some other 
similarly-acting medicines must be employed, such as salicine, 
cedron,' arsenic, &c. 

Foukth LEcmraB. 

The fourth lecture of this coarse was delivered on Monday, 
by Dr. Hayward, in the boardroom of the Hahnemann Hospital. 
It embraced the diagnosis, management, and medicinal treatment 
of the following diseases ; — Yellow fever, plague, cholera, dengue, 
tropical typhoid fever, and typhomalarial fever. For the treat- 
ment of yellow fever and plague, which, he said, are very similar 
diseases, Dr. Hayward maintaiaed there are several very effective 
medicines, the principal ones being phosphorus, crotalus (rattle- 
snake venom), and arsenic. He asserted that the mean mortality 
in yellow fever under ordinary treatment was per cent., but * 
under homosopariiio treatment it was only 7 per cent. — 7 instead 
pf 27 1 And he asserted, further, that these medicines are also 
prophylactic, and that rattlesnake venom had proved to be very 
prptectiva against yellow fever in New Orleans and the West 
ladies. He recommended a dose of phosphorus or crotalus (nice 
cr twice '0 day during an epidemic of either disease, or the sub- 
jWfepeons injection once a day of three drops of a one-to-twenty 
d^ttti^ .of ototaltts to those necessarily exposed to the infection. 
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For cholera he reiterated what he said was a welhproved fact, 
viz., that in every epidemic from 1881 onwards the mortality 
under homoeopathic ti’eatment had been only half what it was 
under ordinary tareatment. The principal medicines, he said, 
were those originally recommended by Hahnemann, viz., cam* 
phor, veratrum, and copper ; to these had subsequently been 
added arsenic and tartar emetic. Dengue, the doctor said, is a 
highly infectious tropical fever, occurring in epidemics, and 
spreading rapidly and generally throughout a community, and 
generally leaving behind it severe rheumatic pains, which last 
for months. He mentioned several medicines which are emi> 
nently curative, and by which rheumatic pains may be relieved 
and shortened. - Typhoid fever, the doctor stated, is much more 
prevalent and fatal in tropical regions than in temperate climates, 
so that it is nearly as deadly as cholera. He said that though a 
germ disease, homoeopathic medication can do much both in 
modifying the course and shortening the duration of typhoid. 
There are, he said, many medicines which have considerable 
influence over the fever and over the bowel complication, so that 
the'disease runs a milder course, freer from complications, such 
as hyperpyrexia, hsemorrhage, and pneumonia, than under 
ordinary treatment, and he sketched out its ideal treatment. 
Typho-malarial fevers, he said, is a mixed disease of typhoid and 
malarial fevers, and arises from the general prevalence in tropical 
countries of both malaria and drainage filth ; and its treatment 
must be addressed to both these states. 

Fifth Lectuub 

The fifth lecture of this course was delivered on Tuesday, hy 
Dr. Hayward, and included the following diseases : — Malarial 
cachexia, tropical spleen and liver, diseases of the stomach and 
bowels, tropical diarrhoea, dysentery, and sprue. Malarial 
cachexia, Dr. Hayward said, is the state of ill-health left after 
several attacks of malaria, or after long residence in malarial 
districts, and is a profound anmrnia, produced by either destruc- 
tion of the red corpuscles of the blood by the malarial parasites, 
or by non-production of red corpuscles in consequence of disease 
of the two great bloodmaking organs— the spleen «nd liver. 
Poubtless it is aggravated by over-dosing with quinine, for 
quinine over-dosing is very apt to produce not only disease, of the 
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Jimv toil «pfeoiirj buk also Mvere anemuk, even in peneae in 
Qfiliiiary health. Ik oecura in both acute and ohronio fojrin, ef 
eriiioh he gave examples. He mentioned several medieinea fea 
its eurei»-if pnrely malarial, quinine; if not malarial, sulphur, 
amenia, natrnm muriatieum, phosphorus, and iron. Tropical 
spleen— ague cake— the doctor mointained, is also one of the 
seaults of frequent and prolonged malarial attacks, and doubtlesa 
qoinine over-dosing aggravates ii and makes it more intractable. 
He named several medicines for its curd, especially ceanothns, 
iodine, natrum- muriatieum, and sulphur. Tropical liver, he said, 
nsnlta partly from Europeans in the tropics adhering to Enrc^eait 
disti ivith flesh meat and alcohol ; partly from malarial parasites, 
and partly from quinine over-dosing ; and he said there ar» 
several medioines of great efficacy in its treatment, especiaUy 
hryonia, mercury, and nux vomica, when from errors in diet; 
dnehona, aarsmiic. and sulphur, when malarial ; and bryonia, 
iodine, sulphur, and arseniq, when partly from quinine oven* 
dosing.’ The doctor then reviewed the symptoms, management 
and medication of tropical indigestion, biliousness, vomiting, 
eoastipation, and diarrhoea, mmitioning the several medioines 
(hat have been found curative, espemlly recommending dulca* 
man, rhus, and bichromate of potash for hill diarrhoea. For 
dysentery he maintained that corrosive sublimate, in very weak 
dilution, is the most eflective medicine, and will cure the great 
majority of eases, especially if aided by ipecacuanha or bama- 
melis if there be much bloodiness in the evacnations. In chronic 
intractable cases he would examine the blood, and if malarial 
pi^ites were present he would interpose a few doses of quinine. 
Spme, the lecturer maintained, very closely resembles aggravated 
or cbionic hill diarrhoea; and though generally considered incur- 
jilde by medieiiie, he said there are several medicines very likely 
(o mue it, eepeoially bichromate of potash and arsenic ; indeed', 
s^ue soelosdy resemhks chronic arsenical poisoning that ho 
waosure intelligent and persevenng use of very weak dilntiott dP 
•laeBic would cum most cases. 
i . Sixth Lhcthbh. 

" . The concluding lecture of this course was delivered On Wednes- 
Asy, ky Hr. Hayward, in the Hahnemann Hospital. TheleetuieV 
Ml tto^ignom, masafemmi, and madieiaal treatnent^ 
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thfi following^ diseniies, vis^, broncliitis, {^nenntoniA^ and pleuri^ 
aa eompHeations or aeqaeka of tropical diseases ; beri-deri, epiw 
demie dropsy, negro sleeping sickness, sunstroke, and prickly 
heat. Bronobitis, the lecturar said, may be rapidly checked by 
the exhibition of aconite and bryonia at first, followed by phos- 
phorus and ipecacuanha. Pneumonia, he said, is equally rapidly 
and surely cured by phosphorus and bryonia, notwithstanding 
that some physicians think it a germ disease. Pleurisy, too, is 
both rapidly and surely curable with aconite and bryonia. The 
initial shivering in all these diseases is g^reatly controlled and 
shortened by a few doses of camphor. Beri-beri, he said, is a 
very complex and interesting tropical disease resulting from a 
poison distilled by a germ in the soil of a place; and mad living 
on the soil is poisoned by the exhalations-r-poisoned, not infected. 
It very closely resembles poisoning by alcohol, which also is s 
poison distilled . by a germ— the yeast germ. Beri-beri is not 
infectious, but the average mortality is about thirty per cent, of 
those attacked. Several medicines, he said, produce syibptomS 
very similar to those of beri-beri, and are, therefore, eminently 
curative; among them are gelsemium, lathyrus, phosphorus, and 
secale ; and inasmuch as it so closely resembles alcoholic poison- 
ing, he recommended small doses of weak alcohol as likely to be 
very curative, providing bad alcoholic drinks had not helped to 
cause it. Epidemic dropsy, he said, very closely resembles beri- 
beri. It, however, is infectious, with a mortality sometimes oe 
high as forty per cent. Its symptoms so closely resemble those 
of slow arsenical poisoning as to show that arsenic is so eminently 
cnrative that in all probability arsenic will cure all uncomplicated 
eases. Sleeping sickness is another disease that very closely 
resembles beri-beri, and it is so generally fatal that on its appear- 
' ance as an epidemic the natives sometimes abandon their village.* 
In this disease the patient gradually becomes so sleepy as to fall 
adeep whilst eating, with the food in bis mouth, and he slowly 
deeps himself to death, generally within four years. Under 
ordinary treatment it is admitted to be almost always fatal. 
There are, however, several medicines that, when used bomeso- 
pathically, are very likely to be curative — such as opinm, byos- 
damus, coniom, cannabis, bisulphide of earbon, phosphorus, and 
ndpbur. From suostroke, if not immeduitely fatal, rooovdy. 



may \ifi g^jtly helped by the administration of Oamphor, aoonttie, 
hellfidionnaj glonoine, followed by igaatia and salphnri aoeordiog 
ta the state of the patient. Prickly heat may be very mock 
controlled by the internal administration of apis^ primnla ob* 
coniea, arnica, and snlphnr, and externally dusting the skin with 
flowers or milk of sulphur, calamine, or magnesia. 

PLAGUE IN CALCI/TTA. 

Bt Db. Hem Chandba Bat Ciiaujohum, L.M.S. 

(Continued from p. 364 of last number). 

Sfbead or THE Disease. 

1h April 1898 there were 37 cases, 7 in Ward x, 16 in Ward xiii, 
7 in Ward viii, 4 in Ward vii, 1 in Ward iv, 1 in Ward i, besides 
rite 2 eases reported by Dr. Dyson. These 2 cases were in 11 
Kenderdine’s Lane, Ward x. Of the 16 cases in Ward xiii, 2 
were in 10 Korabordaris Lane, and 2 in 1 3 Market Street. Of the 
7 cases ’in Ward x, 6 cases were in Knpalitola Lane, from the 16th 
April to the 24th April. 3 cases in Market Street occurred on the 
24th; 3 cases in Jannbazar Street on the 27th and 30th. ' Of 
the 87 cases, 3 were discharged cured from hospital and 31 were 
fatal, and the result of 3 remained unknown. The two cases 
in Kapalitola Lane, were in the same house and occurred on the 
17th. The 2 coses in 11 Kenderdine's Lane were Eurasian 
females, the one was seized soon after the other. These cases 
were the first among the Eurasians. 

The case in 134 Jannbazar Street, which was taken to the 
hospital on the 27tb, was from the same source as the one which 
was removed, on the 24th, from 5 Municipal Office Street. 

At 96 Phear’s Lane, two Eurasian females got the disease 
OB the same day, and died on the 27th. 

■ In May, 33 cases were reported, 8 in Ward x, 6 in Ward 
xiii, 7 in Ward viii, 4 in Ward xii, 3 in Ward vii, 2 in Ward xix, 

1 in Ward xv, 1 in xvi and 1 in xxiii. 2 cases from 6 Bowbazar 
Stteet were removed to hospital on (he 23rd, one of which died on 
the same date and the other on the 26th. Both of them were Eu- 
riHfian fenales who had come from Karachi 6 months before. 19 
Waterloo Street was evacuated on account of two cases occurring 
ia itk ‘^ha case in 43 Kapalitola Lane of atEurairian female, 
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ended (ktaliy on ^ Mill ; patient w« tile sister of one of 
tile females who eame flrom Karachi. 62 fiowbarnr Street 
a-Sorasian male of the name of Cross was removed to the 
Maaiktola Hospital on the SOth^ he was diroharged cared on the 
loth July. Of the same family, 5 sospeeted cases were remored 
to the same Hospital. They were 'not foond to develop plague 
and were ditoharged on the 10th Jaly. 

Of the SO cases in May, 17 were Hindus, 8 Mahomedanii^ 7 
Eurasians, and 1 Buddhist. & cases were discharged from hospitals, 
1 unascertained and the rest proved fatal. 28 were m^ea and'* 
6 females. Comparing with April the Wards xii, .xx, xv, xvi, 
xuH were newly attacked in May. Bat no case happened in 
Wards iv and i. 

In:,Jane> the number of attacks increased to* 77, 9 in Ward x, 
9 in Ward xiii, 26 in Ward viii, 4 in Wardxiv, 5 in Ward vi^ 
8 in Ward- v, 4 in Ward xii, 4 in Ward ix, 6 in Ward vi, 1 in 
Ward’ ii, 2 in Ward xx, 2 in Ward xix, 1 in Ward xxiv, 1 ini 
Ward XXV. 

At 20 British Indian Street, Ward xii, a European was attacked 
on tfie 28th June. He was allowed a home hospital, and re« 
covered. 

IB mtses were cured or discharged from hospitals, I'unascer- 
tained and the remaining proved fatal. 41 were Hindus, 2B 
Mahomedans, 7 Eurasians, 1 Native Christian, 1 Buddhist, 4 
undetermined. 64 were males, 12 feniHi^ 1 not specified. 

Hie newly attacked Wards were xiv, v, ix, vi, ii> xx, xxiv, 
and XXV. The Wards xv,’xvi and xxiii remained free. 

The largest number of attacks, no less than 26, was in Ward 
viii' as follows :-»4 cases were in and aroand Tiretia' Bazar, 
4 in Colootola Street, 2 in Medical dollege Street, 1 in Mahomed 
‘Cteeecnt*s Lane- nernr Medical College Street, 1 in Giri Baba's 
Lane, 1 in Gangadhnr Baba's Lane, 1 in Blackburn's Lane, 1 ut 
Bhoar'e Laaie, 1 in Mhdhuh Babu's Bazar, 1 in Baman Bagan, % 
in Bewbaaar Stawet, 1 in Soorti Bagan liooe, 1 in Lower Chitpore 
BiOad, 1 in. Maehuabazar Street, 1 in. Peary Chara Siroar'a 
Street^ 1 in Syed Saley's Lane, 1 in Eaaiaatfa Mulltok'aLane. 

Hie general distribation of the disease, unattended with idrge 
from other causes in any looalify, showed the noa» 
^idiltBiefdiaiuotmvof the disease, though the. casea ended fatal^. 
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'i -In nomparkon mth the otbw wardtfy tbo Colooiola soaj^ios in ll^n 
mtft wfc popaloQs, and from its insaaitaiy nondi^on spfStm most 
irlieaeirer aoy ^idemio breaks mit. In tiie last eholera epjdnmtiC} 
fee instanoS) Colootola had more oases than other wards. 

In Jttlj 1&98, 44 cases were reported. 8 in Ward viU| 8 ia 
Ward *, 8 in Ward v, 1 ia Ward xv, « in Wardxix, 8 in 
Ward ix, 8 Ward in xiv, 5 in Ward vi, 1 In . Ward 1,8 in 
Ward vii, 8 in Ward xii, 1 in Ward xx, and 1 in Ward xiit. 

The wards xv, xix, land xii were agaib indnded ia the attack, 
exempted wards were ii, xxix, and xxv. Amon^ the 44 
oases, 84 were Hindus, 15 Mahenmdans,8Earasians^ 1 Baddbist^ 
-andl nnaseertaiDed. 88 were males and 11 females. 8 cases were 
ia hospitals, and 1 at home. At 16 British Indian Street on the 
11th' Jvlf, Family hospital was allowed at home to a .Borastan 
female. The other case was that of a Eurasian male, in 29 
British Indian Street on the 80th Inne, who was also allowed 
to be treated in the family hospital and recovered. It is douhtfid 
if these were genuine ‘Cases. 

Ward viii headed the list of attacks, but the number decreased 
in 'Comparison with that of the previous mouth which had ‘been 
26, whereas in July it was only 8. 

• In Ward v the number increased from 8 to 8. Ia Ward x, 
the attsofcs decreased from 9 -to -3. One notioeaUe feature in 
July 1898 was the admission ef patients in the ward hospitals. 
On the 1st Juty a Hindu female, aged 11, of Forreapnker 
Btreet, was admitted in the faoifatid af Ward i. Bot that hap- 
pened to be not a case of piagne. The same thing was with a 
llabemedan male, aged 22, of 6 Colootola Bye-lane, who was 
admitted on the 6th July in the hospital of ward viii. 1 saw 
%ijii at Bie If ahomedan hoepitid of the ward. 

•On the 4th, a Hindn male aged 85, was admitted in the hospi-* 
tal of -Cdootola ward. He was discharged cored on the Otb Jtdy. 

. His aaree was Boondela Shah, Hindu, aged 50. He waO fonably 
and violently removed from 149 Harrison 'Hoad lo the Plague 
Ward Hospital in Eden Hospital Street on the 3rd July 1898. 
fie was stiffering at the time from ehronie swelling of the right 
femoral glands with fever, since Taesday the 28th June 1898, 
fmd 'he bad a.pimple on the dorsnm of the right feot, which bad 
a|iMsated owing to wearing of tight shoe^ This was enouj^ to 
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MOW Mm to be dragged to a plague hospital. His ease was 
certainij not a ease of plague. 

On the July a Hhidu, of 69-6 Cross Street, Ward Tii, Bara> 

bazar, was admitted in the ward hospital. He died on tiie 14th. ■ 

On the ISth from 11 Fnggayaputfy road. Ward vii, a Hindu 
was removed to the Ward hospital.’ He also sucoumbed to the 
disease. 

On the 17th, from 400 H, J'annbazr Street, a Bengali was 
admitted in the Ward hospital in 1 Hoetor's Lane. He died on 
^e same day. 

Of 44 cases, 4 were discharged from the hosjntal or recovered. 

In August 28 cases were reported. 7 cases in Ward viii, 6 in 
Ward vii, 6 in Ward v, 5 in Ward xiii, 2 in Ward i, 1 in Ward*, 
1 in Ward zi, 1 in Ward iz, and one came from Manicktola on 
the other side of the canal, that is out of town. In comparison 
srith the last month, the Wards zv, ziz, xiv, zii, and zz were 
fine. Ward zi was newly seized. 

• On the 11th August 4 oases at 5 Hnnicipal Office' Street 
were reported. They were removed to the ward hospital at 109 
Jan&bazar Street on the same date. None of them recovered. 

The Municipal Office Street cases produced a great sensation 
at that time. The simultaneous attack of 4 persons, 8 males 
and <me female, in one house created a panic. Some were under 
the impression they were cases of poisoning. But the facts elicited 
by the District Medical Officer in ohaige of the 8rd Division, 
proved that they were cases of plague. 

On the 21st August, from 11 Bnrtola. ;Street> a Hindu was 
removed to the caste hospital at 12 Banstola Lane. He died on 
^e smne day. 

On the 29th, a Hindu was admitted in the hospital of Ward 
* i at 100 Shambazar Street as a suspected case. This case 
recovered. 

In September, there were 11 cases, 6 in Ward v, 2 in Ward iv, 
1 in Wa^ viii, 1 in Ward i and 1 in Ward vii. 9 were Hindus 
and 2 Mahomedans. 10 males and 1 female. 

In Ward v, from Cotton Street and its vicinity 6 cases were 
reported. Of these 3 cases were admitted in the Ward, hospitals. 
Two in 153 Harrison Boad and one in 48 Button Sircar’s Garden 
'Street. AU'^ses proved fatal. 
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' iBiMnt>att8oairiili 1^* lasO month, Wtad iv ^Mui >it lAiiilli 
koltuioD. 7!he Wards ix, x« xi, and xiii wen MeZoded* 

' '-'^draig October, iNorember, Attd Deoiccnber XSOh, ll'ddMi 
were ^rqMirted. , 4 in Ward % -8 in Ward vi, d in Ward wi, l itt 
Ward ix. 97hey vere all Hindus and every one of tiiem Kras of 
4fae male eex. . 

One case of ward v was admitted in the Family Hoaidtaly I 
4n the Mayo Hospital and the rest lia the Me^eal Cofisge' 
Hospital. AH these cases proved fatal. * 

The year 1899 began with increase of plagne in Wasd v> Jt 
daB» 3l'Sd9, it was five in Ward v, 1 in Ward viii and xivj 
sdtogetber 7 eases, d were Hindus and 1 MidioiMdan. Adi were 
malee. Of these 7 eases, one in Ward v, was segregated at hesns. 
9!he Ward hospital did not admit any case. Exceptmg ^9, 
4 cases proved fatal. 

A sensation was created in the Earopean quarter of tiw town 
on account of death in 6 Harrington Street, on the 18tb Jan,^ 
nf .LiloO Oosla who was attacked with the disease at 49 Banstola 
Street in Ward v. 

It is noticeable how plagne cases were removed from <me locSiIity 
4o another. 8 eases were thus recooved. The attacks on Mar* 
asaries and men of the N. W. P. (Sliotitas) began to inorease. 

la February, suspected cases were for the fii'st time specified ia 
ftheretunn. They were 18. The real cases reported wme 88$ 
.11 in Ward v or Jorabagan which, as in the last month, headed 
the list, 8 in Ward vi, 4 in Ward ii, 4 in Ward ’2 
in Ward xxr. Wards i, iii, iv, ix, xiv, xxii, and xtv had 
one case each. The Wards iii, iv, vi, ix, xxii, and xxv> weie 
freslt inclusions in comparison to the last month. It » etsrioas 
'that wiwd viii had no case. 

Of timsedd were Hindus, 1 MahomedaB and 1 of uoasCMa* 
tained rdigion. 23 were males and 12 females. 

' Ward V Jorabagan is continuation of Batabaxar. In asiuiy 
weepects it is the worst of the two and can be compared 
Mandvi of Bombay. All of the oases, exc^t oae^ were anMmg 
•Jlarwaries and Kh^tas. 

<>: In 27 eases tlm disease proved fatd and in 8 the raralt was met 

jaieiatianed.' . , 

From 85 in February,, the oasm mt once to i2I id 
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-Jiiibb. 7h» Mirely is -n sndden And amtsual ineteiise. 60 
MsM vtf>ei8 in Wffird i, 41 iti Ward ii, 4S in Ward Hi, -ii ia 
'Wafird ir, I'Oi in Waud y, 91 in Wind vi, 26 in Ward vii, 
IS in Ward viti, 20 in- Ward ix, 7 in Ward x, 12 in 
Ward xi> 4 in Ward xii, 9 in Ward xKi, 8 in Ward xir, -8 in 
Ward XV, 4 in Ward xri, 3 in Ward xix, 2 ia Ward xx, 1 ia 
Ward xxi, Si in Ward xxH, 1 in Ward xxiv, and 14 in Ward 
iaev, ^ina remained^unknown as to thek address. Of the 
021 eases, 472 were Hindos, 87 Mahomedans, 7 EarasiatM, 
1' Eiir(^>eaB, 2 Bodfaiebs and 2 native Christians. S61 neve 
caales and 180 females. Onljr 23 were oared, the reenlt df 
enerMnained-unknowa and the rest proved fatal. Besides SSlreai 
eases, 801 suspected cases were reported. The unaffected Wards 
wCrQ xvn, xviii, and xkii. 

The largest number <ff eases were ih Ward ▼, Jorabagao. Be 
this ward, as in the two previous months, headed the list agaiti. 
In Jan. the number was 10, in Feb. 11, and in March 105, 
idmost 10 times as much. In this ward the disease was ds osnsl 
mostly confined among Khottas and Marwaries. 

The two deaths in Ward xi on the 11th and 12th do not 
belong to that ward. The one mentioned in Goltalao and 
the other in 22 Jeliapara Lane were wrongly entered by tiie 
fiegistrer of tlte Nimtola Burning Ohdt. The first case, that tff 
Aijnn, in 30 Nebntola Lane, was first sent by the Secretary of 
the Vigilance Committee to the Medical College HCspital on the 
12th he(»QBe he refused to be treated in the ward hospital. In- 
fi^rmation was enhsequently received that anoth^ Urijra was 
ottadced ia the same hat but that be absconded. 

The next case in the same ward happened tit the same tine, 
in 82 Nehutola Lane, and he died on the 18th. Nnndo IaI 
’ Cfiiockerbatty, of 12 Wooryapara Lane, carried the infection from 
it Panchi Dbohani's Lane in Ward v, where two other deaths had 
haken place just before his attack. He died on the 15th. Magoottjr, 
of 15 Serpentine Lane, who died on the I5th, brought the 
vontagim from ' outside the ward. Krishna Bhabini iDebi, a 
girl -of 12 years who died on the 16th, was suddenly attached 
kith Ifover just after a bath in the river Hooghly. • Nothing 
9ould be known of Bridbi Sing, Of 131 tiower Circular B>oad, 
khioM death oecurred on the 17th. 
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JUkW&tst death ocouned in the hut hi Ih Swpeatine 1 ad« 
oa the IStfa. He came from Kalighat and sudden^ died* 
J^hari Lai G-faoae of 84 WeUiogtoa Street died on the aame da7. 
Thia was in Bowbaaar and waa a sasincioaB ca^e. Patient waS' a 
milk seller and no steps were taken by the municipality to 
examine or destroy the milk or daii in the room in which he 
lived. Golam Hossain came from Ward v and on the same day 
llhat he came, that is on the 2dth, he died. Snrabala Bali, of B 
Wooryapara Lane, died on the 22nd. She was suffering from 
malarious fern for 6 months. Suddenly a pimple appeared on 
the doxsal aspect of the right foot with great swelling and she 
die^ On the tiiird day from hydrophobic symptoms. Bolai died 
in the Campbell Hospital on the 2&th. 

A few cases remained unieported. In 19 Huzniee MaFs 
Lane, three deaths occurred within 3 days. The first was of a 
girl on the 12th after a week's fever. The father and the brother 
of the died on the 14th from fever of three days duration. 
I saw the dead body of the last two and was satisfied that they 
had died of plague. 

Taking a review of the year from April 1898 to March 1^99 
the following nnmbers have been calculated for each ward > 

Ocfc 

'avd April Msj Jane Joljr Aog. Sspt. to Jm Feb. March Icar 

Dec. 

110 01 3 1 0 0 lOO—OS 

80 0 10 0 0 0 0 4 41.-4S 

30000000 0 1 42 — 43 

31 0 00 0 3 0 0 123— 27 

3 0 0 3 8 5 3 4 3 11 104 — 143 

3 0 0 36 0 0 3 0 8 91 — 128 

7 4 8 6 6 6 1 3 0 . 4 26 — 66 

8 7 7 26 8 7 1 0 1 0 18 — 70 

30 0 48 10 1 0 126— 80 

10 7 8 9 8 1 0 0 0 0 7 — 86 

HOC 00 1 0 0 0 0 12 — 18 

120 4 43 0 0.0 0 0 4 — ll 

18 16 691600 009 — 46 

14 0 0 48 0 0 0 11 3—17 

1* 6 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 8 -3 

n n.l 0. 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 — 6 

17 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0-0 

13 0 0 00 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

13 -0 3 220 0 6 00 8- 9 
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Ward Ajiril May 

June Juljr 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

1>eo.‘ 

Jan. 

Feb. March 

Tear 

SO 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

— 5 

SI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

— 1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

81 

8S 

ss 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

— I 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-- 8 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

— 17 

unknowns 

0 ^ 

0 


1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

- 0 


37 

"sT 

77 

44 


IT 

IT 

"T 

85 

lil 

l04 


The following numbers show the distribution of the disease 
nccording to the nationalities or seotieos of the community, and 


according to sex 

Hindos . . . 
Mahomedans • 

. 680 

. 101 



Budhists . , . 

, 5 

Males . • 

. 500 

Chrietians • . 

« 8 

Femnlos « 

. 214 

Eurasians etc. • 

. 26 


-- T 

Unknown. . • 

0 

804 


304 


• COMPAKISON WITH BoUBAT. 

Xb Bombay, the largest number of eases was in Februai^, ia 
Calcutta in Mareh. In Bombay the increase was gradual com* 
menoing from September and came to a minimum in July. 
In Calcutta, the attack began in April, when the seizures 
were few in number, it ihoreased in June, then declined in 
winter, and increased after it. In Bombay the maximum was 
in the cold weather, when in Calcutta there was the minimum. 
In Calcutta the largest 1001*6086 was in summer. 

The Course of the Disease in Calcutta had some similiarity 
to that in Bombay. It was gradual as to its rise and decline. 

* In Calcutta the importation was manifest from one wud to 
another as in Bombay. The attacks were never suddenly rapid 
in any locality. It was a gradual spread. In Calcutta the type 
of the disease was not epidemic but in Bombay it was so. No 
locality of Calcutta was epidemically affected as in Bombay. In 
Bombay the infection spread from bouse to bouse in a perceptible 
manner. In Calcutta this was at least not clear in the majority 
of cases. 

OTercrowdiog does not appear to have been a cause of attack 
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fitl^er ill Bombay or in Calcutta. The attacks weise frequently^ 
though not always traceable to the dirty habits of partieular 
wastes or sects. 

In Calouttay Joi*abagan, Jorasanko^ Barabazar and Colootola^ 
the four contiguous and insanitary wards inhabited by Mar- 
waries and Khottas, were mostly affected. In Bombay the 
Hahim^ Siwrl and Mahalakshmi quarters showed the largest in- 
urease. They are dirty and insanitary fishing villages. How?* 
our fishermen escaped^ it is a wonder. was and am always^ 
afraid of the outbreak of the disease among fishermen. Like 
Ifai^ries and Khottas^ their habits are very dirty and unclean. 

]|^pulatiOa of Mabim and Siwri is comparatively small. 
But not so our Jorabagan and Jorasanko. In Calcutta^ Sham- 
pooker^ Coomartooly and Burtola and Fenwick Bazar were next 
in number. They all contained low classes of people who live 
ifi a filthy state* Fenwick Bazar contains Jaunbazar> an insani- 
tary locality. 

In Bombay, the next attacked in point of numbers were 
Mazagaon, Byculla, Kamathipura, and Mandvi. Mandvi, 
like onr Jorabagan and Barabazar, is notorious for its insantary 
eondition. Mazagaon and Siwri are contiguous and the same 
insanitary condition due to the habitation of fishermen exists i|i 
both these localities. 

In the Mahim Ward^ the two contiguous quarters Mahim> and 
Worli sliowedf great difference in number. In Calcutta, it was 
m- with the Sookea^s Street Ward. Situated between Burtollah 
Mooehipara, it showed comparative immunity; Wards xvii 
and xviii had no cases, though hi the last there are many bustie, 
W^ece insanitary condition generally prevails. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

Kernig*8 Sign in Meningitis. 

This subject is dealt with in the editorial article in La Rifotnu 
Medica^ July 28thy 1899. In 1884 Kernig found that in patients 
suffering from meningitis there wjis gi'eat difficulty in extending the 
leg when told to get out of bed^ the liiigh remaining Hexed at right 
angles to the pelvis. This conditdou according to the author was 
almost constantly found in affections of the pia mater, and not in 
healthy subjects or in"*bther diseases, so that it becomes of value in 
the differential diagnosis. When the patient is lying in bed this 
flexion completely disappears. Kernig's observations were founded 
on 15 eases of affection of the pia mater, in 8 of wliich the diagnosis 
'eras confirmed post mortem. Firis, of Copenhagen, confirmed the 
existence of Kernig^s sign in 53 out of 80 cases, and other observers 
have also noticed its presence. No very satisfactory explanation of 
the sign has been offered. — Brit. Med. Joum.^ Sept. 16, 1899. 

Enlarged Prostate. 

Bottini {Clin. Mod.^ An. v, n. 25) says that enlarged prostate is 
not so common as is usually taught ; a very fair proportion of cases 
of dysuria in old people are due to simple atony of the detrusor 
urinje, and are even associated with atrophied prostate. The symp- 
tomis^of prostatic disease may be divided into three stages. At the 
beginning the chief symptom is increased frequency of urination 
the total quantity of urine remaining the same. This, in the author's 
opinion, is a compensatory phenomenon, owing to greater ’effort on 
the part of the detrusor. At this stage coitus is apt to be accom- 
panied by an unusual discomfort, and the semen is sometimes 
streaked with blood. Jn the next stage a polyuria sets in, and urgent 
need of micturition. Semen flows rather than is ejaculated out of 
the meatus in coitus, blood is never seen. Dyspepsia from absorption 
of retained urine and subicteric changes in the skin are liable to 
appear. At this stage too, haemorrhoids may occur. The supposed 
advantages of drinkinff large quantities of alkaline or other waters 
are strongly decried by the author both in the cure of enlarged pro- 
state or of calculus. ^Brit. Med. Joum., Sept. 23, 1899. 

Timaurs of the Corpus Callosum. 

Schuffer {Rim. Sperim. di Freniatria, voL xxviii, f. 2) has collected 
is eases of tumour of the corpus callosum — 8 in women and 17 in men. 
Moat of the cases occurred after 40 ; the mean duration was under 
«€ year. Headache failed in 11 cases ; vomiting was absent in 16 
oases ; optic neuritis was observed in 10 cases, absent in 7, not looked 
for in the otheisi. The mental state was always changed, ^generally 
in the direction of weakness of intellect and memory, somnolence, 
etc. Convulsions occurred in 11 cases; disturbances of sensibility 
were rare. The mental changes appear to be much more constant 

c 
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4a ^amours of the corpus ’callosom than in tumours of othor parts 
of the brain. The fact that some cases of congenital absence of 
corpus callosum are not mentally deficient is explained by the 

S rCsence of compensatory commisural fibres. When there are no 
efinite localising symptoms, in the presence of increasing failure of 
intelligence, one ought to think of tumour of the corpus callosum. 
The author attempts to draw up some criteria as aids to the diagnosis 
of the exact site of the tumour in the corpus callosum, whether 
•'anterior, median., or posterior. — Srit Med. Jonm.^ Oct. 7, 1899. 


Congenital Defect of the Brain* 

Tn the last volume of the Arheitm aus dem Institutfiir Anaiomts 
und FAysioloffieHeS'Centralnervenej/slems of the Vienna University 
(part vi., 1899), issued under the editorship of Dr. H. Obersteiner, 
an account la given by Dr. Lappert and Dr. Hirschmann of a very 
mteresting ease, medically and legally, of congenital defect of the 
brain. The child lived 11 days. In the necropsy which was made 
the following conditions wore found. The spinal cord was well 
formed except that the pyramidal tracts were absent and that some 
degeneration was found in the fibres of the posterior columns. There 
was a complete absence of the cerebral hemispheres, basal ganglia, and 
superior corpora quadrigemina, together with the part of the cerebral 
peduncles related to these structures. The eyes were developed but 
the optic neives were atrophied. Sections of the spinal cord stained 
with carmine showed that the large anterior cornual cells Were 
normal, a fact which would indicate that cerebral impulses coming 
down vid^ the pyramidal tract fibres were not a sine qud non to 
stimulate development of these cells and that their absence was not 
sufficient to cause an arrest of development. !No sufficient explana- 
tion could be given of the presence of degenerated fibres in the 
posterior columns. Tlie fact is interesting and noteworthy that a 
child without cerebral hemispheres should have lived to full term and 
survived for 11 days after birth as in this case. — Lamet, Sept. 
80, 1899. 

Cerebral Abscess following on Orbital Phlegmon. 

Szulislawski {Elin. Monats. J, Augen,, August, 1899) reports the 
case of a workman who was struck below the left eye with a shovel^ 
(January 22nd). When examined two days later a contused wound 
with ragged edges was found in the inner part of the lower lid, and a 
probe could be passed to a depth of 47 mm. There was abundant 
purulent discharge, but no bare bone could be felt, nor splinters nor 
foreign body. %^e prominent and its movements limited, especklly 
up and in ; mailed conjunctival chemosis ; conjunctiva slightly tom, 
but rest of eye intact ; media and fundus normal ; vision 6-12, of 
right 6-6., On irrigating wound fluid escaped by nose. For the next 
fortnight there was a free purulent discharge. February 9th. A 
minute piece of bone was removed from the wound, after which sup- 
puration quickly stopped and the wound healed up. Februaxyi Uth. 
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Severe headache during the night; temperature raised-; aperient 
ordered. February 15th. Headache less^ temperature down. Futir 
due oculi normal. From now on there was no fever, jbut patient 

f ^t very weak,, with moderate headache ; pulse 70, regular and full 
^bruaiy 17thr Vomited twice. February 21st. Vertigo during 
last two daySfc Patient was now removed by his father from the 
hospital, but died on February 24th. Twelve days later exhumation 
and inquest. The eye was intact ; the bony wall of orbit was intact 
and covered with normal periosteum. Brain membranes smooth and 
shining, and showed no trUUe of inflammation. Pial and iris engorged, 
but their contents and of the sinus normal. In loft frontal lobe an 
abscess, the size of one's flat, existed, communicating with the lateral 
ventride on the one hand, and almost reaching the pial membrane 
on the other. No oilier change elsewhere. The author regards it 
as a case of metastatic abscess following on the orbital tiouble.-^ 
Brit Med. Joum., September 30, 1899. 

Sudden Recovery in a Long-Standing Case of Melancholia. 

Dr. Theodore Diller reported an interesting case at a meeting of 
the Pittsburg Academy of Medicine held on May 29th, 1899. It 
was that of a married woman, aged 34 years, who suflered for seven 
years from melancholia. During the last five years the patijcnt was 
so listless and apathetic that she had to be dressed and undressed by 
the nurses who were in attendance upon her, and during all that 
peribd she scarcely uttered a single word. On the night of May 
16th, 1898, she was undressed and put to bed as usual by her nurse 
at St. Francis’s Hospital On the next morning when tJie sister 
went to get her up to dress her and to place her in the * armchair 
which she had daily occupied for five years the patient was found to 
be already up and busy making her bed. She greeted the sister 
conlially and conversed freely with her, telling her that she had got 
well and would like to go home. From that time to the date of the 
above communication (May 29th, 1899) she seemed entirely rational 
She could speak freely of her recent illness, gave the names and 
character of the various physicians who visited her, and related 
many of the incidents which had occurred during each year of her 
illness.” Dr. Diller observes that no actual dementia could, of 
course, have existed at all in this case, which is also valuable as 
* illustrating how long melancholia may exist without dementia en- 
suing, while it also shows the possibility of recovery in such a 
patient. “ A practical lesson which the case emphasises is that a 
patient with apathetic melancholia although he may not utter a word 
for years may remember and understand all that is said in his hear- 
ing ; so that it continually behoves nurses and physicians to be 
careful as to what that they say in the presence of such a patientJ’— 
Lancet, October 7, 1899. 

-- 4 

Transplantation of Ovaries. 

J. F. McCone (Amer. Joum, Obstet, xl, 214, August, 1899) makes 
a preliminary report of experiments on the transplantation of the 
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ova^Bit^ Thirty animals weris employed^. The first series demons*^ 
ttnifid that pregnancy could occur where there was no contact between 
tile ovaries and the Fallopian tubes ; in a rabbit the left ovary was 
Removed, and the right tube was ligated ; ten months later a young 
rabbit was born^ and a necropsy of the mother animal show^ oc^ 
elusion of the right tube and patency of the left, with the presence 
of a large and functionating right ovary. In the second series of 
experiments it was found that ovaries grafted from one part of an 
auitnal (rabbit) to another part of the same animal continue to grow, 
to functionate, and pregnancy can and docs occur. The ovaiy was 
either sewed simply to the mesentery or broad ligament (serous 
surface to serous surface), or a pocket was formed in the peritoneum 
or broad ligament and the raw surface of the ovary graft^ into it. 
A laige white female rabbit was castrated ; the ovaries of another 
rabbit wei^ grafted into it, one on to the broad ligament, the other 
on to’ the omentum ; four months later the animal gave birth to five 
well-formed ofispring. In the tim'd series the ovaries of a bitch 
were implanted in a castrated rabbit, and three and a-half months 
later the animal was killed and examined, when it was found that 
the uterus and Fallopian tubes were healthy, and that the ovaries 
had continued to functionate, as was shown by the presence of healthy 
maturing Graafian follicles. The deposit of abdominal and pelvic 
fat was not excessive. McCone holds that liis experiments show 
that conservatism of healthy ovarian tissue, even on the opposite 
side, from a patent tube should be followed out, and that siiccessiully 
planted ovarian tissue prevents post-castration atrophy of tubes and 
uterus. *‘The grafting of animal ovaries may used in the 
human species to prevent the atrophy and post-castration nervous 
symptoms.’* — BriL Med. Joum., Sept. 30, 1899. 

Suture of the Heart for Penetrating Wounds. 

Minni (Giorn. Jnternazion, del Scimze Med. 15 th, 1899) has 

found, after a careful study of statistics, that only 19 per cent, of the 
cases of penetrating wounds of the heart are immediately fatal. 
Operation in these cases gives the best possible hope of saving life 
provided no time be lost in undertaking it. He mentions 8 cases 
treated by suture, and gives the details concerning one of them which 
occurred in his own practice. In Farina’s case the wound, which 
was situated at the apex of the right ventricle, was 7 mm. (J inch)* 
Jlong. It wae immediately sutured. The patient died on the sixth 
day, fr6m pneumonia. In Hehn’s case the situation of the wound 
Was similar ; it was half an inch long. The operation of suture was 
performed .24 hours after the infliction of the wound. The pericar- 
iSUum and pleura were drained. The patient recovered. In Cappelen's 
c^e the wound was at the apex of the left ventricle, J inch in 
length* The left coronary artery was wounded. Primary union 
took pladh, but the patient died of pericai'ditis on the second day. 
In Parossa^i’s first case the situation and size of the wound was the 
same as in Oappelen’s. After 12 hours the wound was sutured, 
frimary union took place, and the patient recoveied. In I’aros- 
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£ai:ii*d second case the wound was in the eame sitnation, but onlf 
half an inch long. The opeiatiou was performed within a few 
hours. There was primary union, but the patient died of collapse 
on the second day. In the author's case the wound was 1 inch 
long, involving the anterior wall of the left ventricle, a little 
below tho transvem sulcus, and a little to the outer side of the 
longitudinal sulcus. The patient was operated upon almost immed- 
iately, hut he died before the suture was completed. In Giordano's 
case the wound involved the edge of the left ventricle, and was three 
quarters of an inch in length. After two hours had elapsed the 
heart and pericardium were sutured, and the pleura was drained. 
Death occurred on the 20th day, from septic pleurisy. In Pavlavec- 
chio's case the wound was V-shaped ; each arm of the V measured 1 J 
inch. The heart was sutured, and complete recovery took place. — 
£nt Med, Joum,y Sept. 30, 1899. 


Orotalus in Bubonic Plague. 

The Indians inhabiting the countiy of the tributaries of the head 
waters of the Amazon, are subject to a disease, never epidemic but 
endemic, which resembles in a very marked degree some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the bubonic plague. There is the same bubonic 
abscesses, sloughing ulcers, rapid wasting of flesh and speedy failure 
of tlie vital forces. The countiy is covered with dense forests, often 
imi)«iietrable to the sun, the land low and swampy, and the air full 
of noxious vapors. The huts are filthy, the food mostly fish, and 
the liabits of life but little above the animal. The disease, of a 
bubonic nature, but having no name, is often controlled by a scarf- 
ficatioil on the skin with the fang of the crotalus, through which is 
introduced into the circulation of the blood a minute portion of the 
poison. The poison. of the crotalus overpowers that which is raging 
in the blood. Following this injection of a poison tho decoction is 
given of the cedrorty a nut resembling in its medicinal action cinchona, 
to neutralize the action of any excess of the crotalus and in the des 
tniction of the poison germs of the disease. 

Tho virus of the crotalus and the lachesis have long been used 
in medicine in suppurative diseases with low vital powers, but it is 
to be doubted whether in being given by tho stomach they fully 
• accomplish the result intended. To produce their full poisonous action 
they must be introduced directly into the circulation. If taken into 
the stomach, through the chemical changes produced by the action of 
the ealiva and gastric juices they become inocuous as active poisons, 
Although they undoubtedly produce a certain effect upon the vital 
forces, indicated by the type of the disease the condition of the 
system. The poison should always be introduced in a form more or 
less attenuated, according to the severity of the disease, not by the 
stomach, but directly into the circulation, in the sanift manner in 
which toxins are given, by the hypodermic syringe. 

The characteristic symptoms of the two diseases, both owing their 
origin in a very great extent to the same causes, filth and an im- 
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poyeriAed condition of the blood from \mhealthy food and surround^ 
inga, xnigbt point to the same remedies. It would not be the first 
time that science has received its most valuable suggestions from the 
ttrild men of the forests . — Medical Timen, Sept., 1899. 


Bacteria as Destroyers of Iffasomy. 

Bacteriology has shown how we may count alike upon friends and 
foes amongst the myriads of bacteria known to us. The friendly 
species, however, are decidedly in the ascendancy, but comparatively 
few pathogenic organisms having been isolated and recognised. 
cent reseai^es have shown how important is tlie rdle of the bacterium 
in many industrial processes especially where the production of 
articles of food is concerned. Ascertained facts would seem to teach 
that bacteria after all may serve lis as tiny engineers who can per- 
form stupendous work when associated in myriads so long as they 
are placed under a favourable environment. The disposal of sewage 
by purely bacterial agencies, which under suitable conditions convert 
an offensive material into simpler innocuous materials, is perhaps 
the best case in point. But the disintegrating action of bacteria, 
though perhaps an indirect one, must, according to recent observa- 
tions, be reckoned with as a source of mischief. At first sight it 
would seem hardly possible for, bacteria to be concerned in the break* 
ing down of a stone wall, yet such would appear to be the case 
according to some ingenious observations directed to the nature of the 
decay of cement. The gradual disintegi'ation of the cement-motar 
used in water-supply reservoirs is one of the serious troubles met 
with by 'vater engineers and a trouble which so far they have not been 
able to avoid with any measure of practical success. Hitherto this 
action was supposed to be the I'esult of the solvent property of 
carbonic acid and other mineral substances conimonly present in a 
water-supply. The cement gradually disintegrates and becomes a kind 
of mud which slowly detaches itself. This strange process is due 
to the action of none other than that bacterium known as the nitrify- 
ing organism. An examination of the mud shows it to be teeming 
with these organisms. The organism, however, cannot flourish in 
the absence of nitrifiable pabulum. In its presence, however, nitrous 
acid is produced which leads most probably to tlie disintegration of 
the cement lining of the water reser f oir. The nitrifying organism 
is the one upon which so much depends in the purification of sewage 
and effete matters. On this account its growth should be encouraged, 
and, it is curious, iiherefore, to find that the organism appears as an 
objectionable factor in the attempt to supply and store an abundance 
of pure water for drinking purposes. — Lcmcet^ Sept. 23, 1899. 

Johannes Mueller 

' On October 7th a monument to Johannes Muller was unveiled 
at Coblentz — the place of his birth— with duo ceremonial. Budolf 
ITirchow, the great pupil of the great master, was the principal 
speaker. He said that the promoters of the movement had found 
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it difficult to choose m appropriate inscription. The simple one 
xshosen by the sculptor : ** To the great anatomist and physiologist/ 
wold perhaps hardly satisfy all concerned. Strictly speaking, 
Johannes Miiller was a biologist, a naturalist whose aim was the 
study of life itself in its universality. He was the first to use the 
microscope in researches on living beings ; he was the first to disclose 
to us the fauna of the seas. His example inspired the deepHsea 
researches of our own day, of w^hich the^Gemaii scientific station in 
Naples formed a centre. “ For what purpose,” said Professor Vir^ 
chow, “ is all this 1 Whatjis the sum of all these problems ? It is 
the knowledge of the interdependence of things, and here we come 
to the difficult that separates,, and will long continue to separate, 
humanity. We old pupils of Johannes Muller think his method 
pre-eminent. Muller’s method was observation ; he put things into 
the right positions for exhibiting their action, and then registered 
his observations. This is called the objective method. When Mttller 
was a young man the reigning method was the subjective.” The 
subjective natural philosophers endeavoured to find truth by the 
method of inductive thought. At the time of Muller’s youth it was 
believed that from inanimate nature, from atoms, from matter, or 
substance, new combinations might form themselves, which finally 
might load to tlie generation of living organic forms, that in short 
plants and men might be evolved from dust. In modern times this had 
been named spontaneous generation. Johannes MUller warned against 
sucl^ hypothetic conclusions, lie said ; ** We cannot generate living 
substance, and as long as we cannot do so; as long as we have no 
proof, we must put these theories aside ; and (said the speaker) that 
is the standpoint of resignation, of submission, that is the, true posi- 
tion for naturalist, such as Muller was.” Professor Virchow went on 
to say that in Coblentz, where the eye fell upon so many monuments 
of warriors, this was tJie first public monument erected to a man of 
pure peace. Johannes Miiller was no politician; he shared thet 
position of Gootho as a man of science and of peace. His monument 
would exercise tho greatest influence if it incited youth to emulate 
Muller’s example ; it was a testimony of the heights of human know- 
ledge to which simple objective thought could rise. Professor Koester, 
Rector of Bonn University, speaking as the representative of the 
Monument Committee, then handed over its charge to the mayor 
and municipality of Coblentz. Professor Waldeyer, Rector of the 
* Berlin Univ(^rsity, made the closing speech as the delegate both of 
the Berlin University, where Muller’s chief teaching years were spent, 
and of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. In these two institutions, 
fiaid Waldeyer, Johannes Miiller had raised a monument to himself 
that no time could destroy . — Brit Med. Jov/m,, Oct. 14, 1899. 

Laughter in Disease. 

J. M. Raulin {TJiese de Paris, 1899, No. 662) has collected a great 
, number of observations on smiling and laughter in various morbid 
conditions. In paralysis of both facial nerves Duchenne has re- 
marked that the patient, seems to laugh behind a mask.” Although 
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tibe n^ask remains immobile^ a change of colour may accompany the 
.aentimeat of joy. In progressive myotrophy of children there may 
be a peculiar laugh ; it may be a kind of ** risus sardonious/’ produced 
by , the action of the buccinator £^nd risorius muscles without the aid . 
of the other muscles which play a part in the movements of normal 
laughter. In bulbar paralysis it is exceptional to have the s^gomatici 
mcijores affected to an appi'eciable degree. In this affection when 
the patient begins ‘ to laugh he may not be able to stop, the mouth 
remaining open (like that of an ancient comic mask) perhaps until 
the patient himself approximates his lips with his Ungers. In dis- 
seminated sclerosis the laugh may be a spasmodic one, lasting several 
minutes; Oppenheim has even seen it so prolonged as to cause 
cyanosis of the face and give rise to a fear of asphyxia. Both 
laughter and crying in this disease may occur without, sufficient 
res^n, but crying less often than laughter. During the laughter 
Parinaud noticed &at the pupils might cither remain unaltered, or, 
on the contrary, become extremely dilated (even in patients with 
inyosis). In icterus gravis, in spite of great prostration, a smile on 
the patient’s face is not rarely observed. The true sardonic laugh ” 
occurs in tetanus. In mental affections unnatural laughter is often 
a prominent symptom. The two sides of the face during laughter 
may have different expressions ; and this may be observed in epilep- 
tic cases, in senile dementia, and in general paralysis, especially when 
the dementia is rapid. Fits of spasmodic laughter occur in hemi- 
plegic patients ; such a fit is the exaggerated expression of a feeling 
of gaiety. In pseudo-bulbar pamlysis the uncontrollable spasmodic 
laughter constrasts with the ordinarily immobile visage, and may be 
very disagreeable tq the patient himself. On this account the patient 
may endeavour to avoid everything which he thinks likely to induce 
laughter, for such laughter is most exhausting. An illustration given 
by Baulin shows characteristic spasmodic laughter in a man with 
double athetosis. Baulin narrates the case of a girl, aged 13, with an 
jhjstmrical laugh of four months’ duration. The laughter commenced 
after the inhalation of chloroform for some slight operation. Whilst 
under the influence of the chlcu'oform the patient laughed and talked 
with the attendants, and on waking up the spirit of gaiety and 
laughter persisted, just as if it were the result of hypnotic suggestion. 
The girl was easily euied (as far as the laughter was concerned) by 
being hypnotised and told to forget her inclination to laugh. Hysteri- 
cal glossolabial hemispasm can produce a peculiar one-sided grinning ' 
expression, similar to tliat of a grotesque mask in the church of 
Santa Maria Formosa at Venice. Baulin describes a variety of 
me^ods of producing an artificial smiling or laughing by hypnotic 
suggestion. Some good portraits exhibit well the grotesque expres- 
sion of laughter which may occur in maniacal cases. Baulin Jmints 
out that laughter, like yawning, may have a physiological reason. It 
prcNEUotes respiration, etc., and may supervene with a wholesome 
nevulsiye ketion after a state of fear, during which there has been 
driident respiratory movement, together with a tendency to vaso- 
Med. Jonra.^ October 7, 1899. 
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O^SES UNDER De. M.-L. SIRCAR. 

1. A Case of InguinaV Hernia. 

Babu N. K., aged about 63 years, is subject to hernial protrusion 
in the right inguinal region. The protrusion does not advance 
much beyond Poupart's iiga|aent. 

On the 17th August last at about 11 A.M. he had an attack of 
this kind. The immediate cause appears to have been straining 
during defecation. The tumour was hard and very tender to touch. 
The phtient remained quiet in his bed, the bowels moved once or 
twice ; at about 5 p.m. very gentle taxis was applied , to reduce the 
hernia without any success. As there was no urgent symptom he 
was no further molested ; but was ordered to remain quiet in his 
bed and^ to apply ice over the tumour. Ice was applied with an 
ice bag for about an hour but it did no good. The patient remained 
in this state during the whole night and had very little sleep. On the 
morning of the 8th 1 was consulted. I prescribed Nwo vom, 30. 
One dose was given at 7 a.m. and another at 11 A.ir. In the mean 
time the patient had one or two stools, and felt easy enough to* take a 
bath and a meal of rice. The hernia went back completely at 
about 3 es it used to do before under the same medicine. 


2, A Case of Fits of Convulsions after a Fall^ benefited by Alumina 

JTanuary 5 , 1899 . A child, 4 years old, was brought to my 
clinique the morning, with the following history : Had a fall 2i 
days ago. He Ibll fiat on his back. As he fell, a pile of wood 
on the middle of bis body, that is, on his abdomen. The pile 
i^ot heavy enough to do any external injury. But the child becaiifiie 
unconscious. Half an hour after the fall begaix^to have convulsion^ 
which lasted for 6 hours. The intensity of the convulsions would 
abate by the application of ice to the head. up-turned 

whlj^e the convulsions lasted. The child wSs better and free from 
convulsions for 15 i^ys. On 16 th day, after he had played in the 
suu for spmetipe, he began to have a fit of convulsions which lasted 4 
Ihpurs, end was attended with vomiting, the vomited matters coining 
put even, thrqugh the nose. On the follpwing day, the 17th day after 
fall, there another fit of convulsions attended with vomiting. 
The ohiJ^d was better for 2 dayu after which he had a fit of convulsiofiS 
agabs, but there was no vomiting this time; i^teadof wbiph ^erq whii 
yiplenir diarrhcnaic motion just before this, fit, or rather just' as the 
At commenced. The stools since passed are not djiarrhceaic Irat hard 
covered with whitish slime. Since the foU the child lifli beconid 
* vaiy ^i*pid and fei^uL Prescribed Aiwwwa fi. 

10. <3hild was brought in the rnunim- Ho Wfiya bot^of# ^ 
had no more fit. Hepeateil the med, 
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X^db. Beporb by ihe fatiher. Ko more fit» bat had fbyer from 
the 17th to the 2l8t January ^hich was cured by £eU. 6. There is 
eome timidity still Gave some ummedicated globules with instruc- 
tions to bring the child again if necessary. The child was well for 
two mouths, and a relapse took place after some irregularity. His 
father having fallen ill at this time he was not brought to mOf 
but was placed under a kavircy. 

Hemarks. 

Alvhika was selected in this case for the mental symptmn 
^timidity) and for the convulsion^ and it certainly did good, keeping 
the patitnt free fiK>m convulsions for two months^ and whi^ in all 
probability would not have returned had it not been for some 
« irregularity,” of which the nature I could not ascertain. I have 
not yet yet met with a case of convulsions, in our literature, in 
which Alidiiina had been used. 

J^oreign. 

A CASE OF NARCOLEPSY. 

By Johk McGee MacCobmac, M.D. Durh., 

Honorary Physician to the Victoria Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
* System, Belfast. 

As classical cases of narcolepsy are rare I think the following one 
is of interest, more especially since a definite ‘^exciting cause ” seems 
to have existed. 

The patient was a woman, aged 27 years, who came to the Yictoria 
Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, Belfast, on June Ist, 
1898, when the following history was obtained. Her parents and 
bothers and sisters were all healthy. She was weaver by oconpa- 
iion and Hved in the country until 11 years ago and enjoyed good 
health up to about four years ago when she had 10 teeth extracted 
at one sitting and without an anassthetic. Immediately after this 
operation she commenced to feCl unusually sleepy in the evenings 
and soon a.fterwardB she began to sleep at her work, the deep gene- 
rally laiiting from three to PO minutes at a time and sometLmes 
longer unless awalcened. This sleep would overcome her under 
the most varied circumstances and she found herself quite unable^ 
to prevent It. Between the attacks of sleep, which came on without 
waxnihg, ^ fdt quite clear, but complained of being more easily 
than was natural For some months after the extraction of 
the teeth, abq stcffered from lightness in the head with peculiar sensa- 
tions passing over it from front to back, but these symptoms alter- 
entirely diiwppeared. On examination of the patkmt all the 
of the body were apparently healthy. Bhe seemed to be 
rniefittiByrend physically lethargic and walked slowly and with a 
elighl llt^P* 3he had a heavy and rather sad expression and her 
somewhat pufy. She slq>t from sei'en to eight hours 

'mifk niglit ' 
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The followittg notes were afterwards taken. In March^ 1899, 
it wan recorded that the patient had steadily improved, especially 
during the last six months, the sleeping attacks . having deereased 
from about 12 or more a day to one, and sometimes theie was j^rfeet 
freedom from them for one, two, or even three days. She looked 
brighter and her repression was^ more natu^. In May the entry 
was to the effect that the patient had not attended the hospital for 
some weeks and that the sleeping attacks had again become much 
more frequent. Since the date of the last notes she had lost her 
father and had had other worries. In June it was found that she 
was once more much improved. The medicines which seemed to act 
best were phosphate of iron, sulphate of quinine, tincture of nux 
vomica, and nitro-glycerine. Galvanism was applied three or four 
times a week, a current of one milliamp^re being allowed to dow 
throirgh the head from before backwards for three minutes at a time. 
Kutritious and easily digestible diet was ordered, with moderate 
exercise and as much fresh air as possible. 

I think that the above case is a typical one of narcolepsy as evi- 
denced ^y the persistent tendency to fall asleep 12 or 14 times daily, 
by the ease with which the patient was awakened, and by the com- 
plete consciousness during the intervals. No symptoms pointing to 
hysteria or epilepsy were present and the attacks of sleep resembled 
in all respects natural sleep,” the face remaining unaltered in colour,, 
the sleep lasting for several minuteB and often longer, and the patient 
beiim quite easily awakened into complete consciousness. — Lancet, 
August 26, 1899. 

A CASE OF PBEIOSTITIS OF THE BIG TOE 
Cured by Sileeea 3x. 

By Dr. GoulloiT. 

Even if it were only a matter of the big toe, it would be a matter 
of regret to be deprived of it without a good and sufficient reason; 
It is a matter of deep regret that so many men are still ignorant of 
the use of our homceopathic remedies, and that to thousands of 
physicians Homoeopathy is a terra incognita, while owing to the techni- 
cal progress of surgery with respect to the indications for performing 
operations a certain levity could enter, and, indeed,, has entered 
And still the very case we are about to relate shows how defective* 
and insufficient these operations frequently are; while if the right 
* internal remedies were known and applied everything might proceed 
much more simply and comfortably and in ag^eeement wi& the best 
interests of the patient. 

These reflections naturally rose to my mind when Mr. E. came 
to my office on the 27th of February to show me his leg perfectly 
restored The case may be dated back to the year 1891. It had 
commenced with a com on the plantar surface of the big toe. Gra- 
dually ulceratums and holes bad appeared,, attended with dreadful* 
pains and a considerable swelling. Finally, in September, *1895, the^ 
patient had gone to L., where on examination the diagnose of 
mtUion of the pmoetmiit was established and an operation, apparently 
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iwiov^. Tha doatrke^ trhidb siill i^inait^, i^hows to what axtebi 
^ knife |>erfomed its duty. Nevertheless, the result was by ik> 
inaiitos a radieal one. On the 7th of July last the patient cmne 
to my office^ because, as he said, I had cured another patient in his 
town of a pertinacious case of het^s on the lower part of the face. 
1326 chief opening on his toe was about the sise of a dime, and tfaer 
secretion of matter was continuous. £ven before this the patient 
oOuld with a probe through various iistulous channels, as he 
had seen them do when he was being operated on in L. They had 
revested him to present himself there every three weeks. A plaster 
with Salie^lio acid had violently increased his" pains, although 
lie add is a remedy of no light value in the usual corns. (Sme follow- 
ing prescription is quite popular for this purpose ; Aeid Salieyl.f 
2.5, GoUod.f 20.0, to be externally applied mornings and evenings 
for 14^ days). But frequently remedies applied erroneously, with ever 
BO good intentions, instead of allaying only increase t^ie pains. This 
applies especially to external applications in chronic ulcers of the 
le^, in which the sensitiveness and irritability are frequently enor- 
mously increased (in so-called erethic ulcers). In such cases Hamor 
ointment of the usual strength cannot be borne, while what is 
^called Ulnvls Cooling Ointment has proved itself veiy efficient in my 
inuetice. This consists of equal parts (aa lO.O) of Oil of Almonds 
and Raee Water, with equal parts (aa 1.0) of Cera alba and Cetch 
eeum But this only in passing. 

It was interesting to see how this patient under continual homceo- 
pathic treatment, &ough as a farmer he could not give himself any 
rest, nevertheless arrived at such satisfactory results. If the patient 
had not told me, my exact examination would not have disclosed 
the fact, that now and then a little humor is still being secreted. 
There is not, however, any swelling or pain, and be has a perfect use 
cf his foot. An abnoimally thi^ layer of homy ekiu serves to 
protect that affected toe. 

The satisfaction of the patient 4s the greater as he had been re- 
ijnested to again appear in L., this titUe with the assured promise that 
the toe would have to be amputated. But even then he could 
not have been guaranteed a radical cure. On the contrary, I know 

a case quite analogous, in vtrhich, in spite of tho amputation of Ae 
toe— also owing to inflammation of the periosteum — and though the ^ 
operation was performed by one of the most i^liful suigeons» there * 
was a fatal issue ; for the vigorous young man died in ocmseqnence of 
the operation, or at least in spite of it. 

Now 1 come to the gist of the matter. What preserved the toe and 
peAaps the life of this patient! Even the same remedy whkh has pex^ 
fei^e^ this same service in dosens of other cases^ which has performed 
^bnders in cases of panaritium of high grade, s., in affections of the 
pei4ds^uin or the loss of a phalanx, and made a seemingly nnavoi^ 
Me snipntation unnecessary, namely, SUieea* And to teU truths 
the j^gress was made not through the use of the twelve potent, 
^ first pzesciibed, but on the use, once a, day,, of the 
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decltbal trittiration of Silicea, liiu^ a si^all triumpb for 
Malcrodosism. 

An aUdpatb irbnld probably say : Small dose or lar^ dose, Silicea 
as an indifferent substance can belp neither in small nor in large 
doses. “ Yes, if we knew no better,” we have to exclaim, as we 
look back on the clinical experience of several decennia. But our 
intolerant opponents who have no longii^ for Hahnemann’s *therapy 
never get to see or to know of this experience. They would rather 
bteer clear of Hahnemann, and forgetting that their real duty in the 
interests of their patien^ is to accept everything, good they still 
clihg to their surgical therapy. — Leipzig Pop. ZeliSchT. fikr Bom. 
for June in Homoeopathic Recorder , Sept. 1899. 

A CASE OF NEGLECTEB PKEtJMONIA. 

Bv W. A. Yingling, M. D., Emporia, Kansas. 

1899. Mrs. G. F. .Et. 44. t 

March 24. Has been quite sick for a couple weeks, but thought it 
was only a bad cold. 

Difficult breathing, can scarcely get her breath \ breaili- 
ing very shallow and frequent. 

Grea4. deevre fovy and must have cool, open air, mtist have 
doors and windows open to breathe ; very much worse 
tmd oppressed in a warm or close room. 

Very bad cough ; she seems full of frothy, ropy mucus 
in left lung ; suppresses the cough because the left 
lung is very painful. . . 

Left lung seems almost useless. 

She is very thin, poor, exceedingly weak. 

Hard for her to talk at all. 

Can not lie on either side, worse left side. 

ilie sleepy, drowsy condition is worse when she is w'arm 
and feverish. 

Nausea and vomiting during the past few days, now 
stomach is very weak. 

Milk disagrees ; she is averse to all food. 

Tongue red, dry and cracked ; yesterday there was a 
brown streak down the center. 

For some weeks past she hae had a very severe morning 
diarrhcea, coming as soon as she gete up m the morn- 
ing; rumbling in the bowels ; loose, w^ry stools, 
very foul odor; stools infrequent during the day. 
There has been no stool for thirty-six hours. 

She is in a very critical condition and needs the most 
careful prescribing, hence await developments^ 

S.L. 

March 25. 12-30 a. m. 

About midnight great d/yspmsa, almost inljpossible to 
breathe at all ; must have all tha windows and doors 
open, and be fanned all tho tima 
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fiuppressea her cough from ^ireakness, has not stength 
to cough. 

Very siitkiu^g away rapidly ; seems 4s tbougb her 
end is near. 

Lies very quiet. 

Great alarm in the countenance. ^ 

Lark yellow skin. 

Mouth wide open. 

Skin of the face drawn taut^ especially about prominence 
jof eyes^ mouth and nose. 

Stomal sensitive to food ; vomits food an hour or so 
after eating (?) 

Sulph. mm, (T.), one dose. 

r. M. Has rested quite well during the day. 

Feele better^ she says, during the ^temoon and is able 
to speak a few words. 

Very low and must have fresh air all the time, with 
doors and windows open. 

Toward evening not so well as during the afternoon. 
SfdjA, 9m. (F.), one dose. 

March 26. Slept quite a good deal during the night. 

Gough beginning to loosen, and she expectorates some 
. yellow, thick, tough matter. 

FeeU very weak ; more conscious of her weakness. 

Fever more marked. 

S, L. 

p. Ji. A sinking spell at 3 p. m, j unable to breathe and must 

have fresh air and be fanned. 

(Roughing; loose cough, seeths like a great quantity 
ready to come up, but she does not expectorate a 
great deal. 

Sviph. mm. 0), one dose. 

ULexch 27. Passed a good night, and rested real well for one in her 
severe condition. 

Feela ftmch better this morning. 

Less fever. 

« Cough less diiScult, and is looser. 

Must have all the doors and windows open, thou^«it 
is quite cold, a glass of water freezing solid during 
the night in the room, and the nurses must be * 
wrapp^ up as when out of doors, yet riie does noi 
suffer from the cold. 

8. L. 

p, v. Has been able to close the door and have room warm 
part of the day only. 

More expectoration, wMch is whitish, with some y^ow 
pieces, very sticky. 

Skin veiy yellow, daric. 

Apparently less fever. 

Soreness of muscles over Wj, limbs and back. 
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Karoh 28. 4 jl. k. 

She ia again Dety Im, great dyeimeeat no cough, oxces- 
eively Umk delirium. 

Very sore aU over, cannot bear to be touched or moved in 
the least, very pamful, woree hast motion. , 

Black sordcB on the teet^. , 

Mouth and tongue very dry. 

Seems to be sinking away without hope of help ; the 
friends hava bid her good-bye, and she ej£j>eots to 
die, yet is not resfcless, but expectant. 

Saptiria 9m. (F.), two doses, half-hour apart 
8 A. M. Much better. 

Besting easy. 

TSo soreness. 

Expectoration becoming free. 

S, L, 

3. p. AL Seems better generally. 

Gan now lie on her side for a short time, but gets short 
of breath when lying on the left side. 

Can have doors and windows closed most of the time* 

No pain. . 

Not so much cough } expectoration more yellow. ' 

Looks better, and says feels better. 

S. A 

March 29, Good night ; seems to be improving generally. 

Bowels moved to-day, dark and thiu. 

S. L. 

March 30. Good night. 

Very slight dyspnoea this morning for a few moments. 
No pain. No complaint. 

S.L. 

March 31. Doing well. 

Some more cough and expectoration. 

No pain. 

Urine thick and milky, but more of it. 

Takes more nourishment. 

8. L. 

April 1. Better. No complaint. 

Twb thin, stools. 

More expectoration and easier. 

8. L . 

April 3. Improving. 

S. L. 

April 6. Convalescent, yet somewhat weak. 

Sits up. 

Discharged. 

I^oie . — ^This was a very interesting case, and the most critical, 
^T6 one, of any case of pneumonia I have seen. On the 28th 
of march I did not see how she could possibly live, but I was rimple 
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«im«j§^ lo tie to {he Homoeopathy/af Bahnenu^ 4u4 depehd oa thy 
higher potouoiee to save the woman if there was a^ ^aaoe eH- 
ear iStato SooieJIy aeme ap» said it took ne^ {o w^it the action 

the remedy, that he must be d&^ tombing, but {hie ie wnmg ; 
it is not . serra, but knowleii^ that is required. If we know the 
action our remedies we can w^ with confidence. 

The only poesible way to cure each a case is to select the remedy 
on the eymptoms manifest, tp prescribe for the patiei;it, and not for 
the. name of the disease. Such critical conditions mv|ti> be known 
S^ candyd in the mind ; no tima is allowed to return to the office in- 
each a oidsis as occurred twice daring the progress bf this case. I 
thought 0 ^ Suiphtir toe first tin^ I saw toe patient ; but toe cc^'^di!*, 
tion was too uncertain, so I waited, with' instmotioas to report 
promptly change. That night was selected at once, and 

the nuUnhito potency was given because the prompted, notion must be 
had. The mwe critical the case, the greater need of speedy action 
et the remedy, the higher potency should be usually. 

At toe second crisis Baptma was selected because toe patient 
Ba|rti8ia, toe picture I had in mind, the. sorendss to 
touch or motion, toe dusky yellow skin, the low obudition and toe 
dgUrimk 

&ihptisia is not ^ven in toe books as a usual remedy in pneumonia. 
Bane nmutions it as having been given in a case where the patient 
felt that tAe cougi mu aeatiered aiotU and she wanted to get it toge* 
toer, but this condition was not in my patient. I piescribra for, the 
patient and not for the pneumonia, and the result was toe most brilli< 
ant ; no more medicine was. needed and a steady, uninterrupted 
imiMveiuant finally ended the case. 

ITte only nourishment used was Bovinine, which has givyn excel* 
lea{,xss}il{. ][t was used only as a food. — J<mnd of BomteopoMoo, 
October, il899. 

[With all deference to Dr. Tngling we cannot help sajring that 
torn case has not been reported as it should have been^ Simply to 
my that it was a most “ critieal ” case is not enough. The daily 
range of temperature and of toe pulses and toe results of ausonlt^ 
toon of tim lungs, are not g^veh. Mbrely to note that the left lung 
was “ useless” does not convey an adequate idea of itsemdition, much 
less ' that of the other lung. We could not have known stoat 
$u^ur, m m (T.) means unless toe author had said that bb selected tlto • 
millionto x^Bcy. But if mm. (T.) means toe miliibnth potency, 
wiM does 9>a (S'.) meanl It cannot mean toe same potonoy. If not, 
was toie potency changed sb soon, and why was the former pres- 
mmid on toe ntilowmg day agun! Is this waiting wito '^‘knowled^f’ t 
What is S.' lit If it is Saccharum Lactis, why not write it down in 
ibldt Does toe author wish his reader to bbltsve tiiat lower dilutiapn 
dlf f^alphur and Bantisia could not have cured 1, Bad he tried toese 
hit idPp|hi»/»seB and felled l~|lb>iToi!, Cal. /. ifed.] 
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AITTO-INTOXIOATION A CAUSE OF JSIENTAL DEPBESSION. 

Br Willard B. Carpbktrr, M. A., M.D., 

Colombns, Ohio. * 

It required more than mere clerical kncrerledge to declare iu a recent 
nddrese, that ^*lt is not wonderful that we die ; it is far moro wonderful 
that we live. The elements are against us from the beginning. The erect 
position which God gave is against us, and we must pump up the nourish- 
ment to the brain against the mighty force of gravity, which constantly 
fulfils the decree, ^Diist thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.’ We 
engender poisons within ourselves, and no adherence to the rules of hygiene 
can wholly prevent it. The very thought that aspires so high, the feeliuga 
that diffuse themselves so widely that they take in the whole human race, 
exhaust us, consume us, and so wherever we are, we are journeying by day 
or night toward our own last resting-place.” 

This brings to mind the fact that with the very beginning of life starts a 
contest in cell activity between the powers of life-giving and life-sustaining 
effort, and those of depression, decay, and death. In a normal, healthy 
human being all the vital processes tend to maintain intact all their initial 
integrity, to repair all inroads of attack from without &d from within the 
organism, and thus continue their existence through the millenaium. But 
this vital force depends altogether upon nutrition^bhe assimilation of 
nutiiment-*-and right here is the great open door through which from 
various directions come the attacks that compel the processes of health to 
become the processes of disease, and the forces that naturally make for 
health to become their own destroyers. All the later studies into the origin 
of disease prove conclusively that a man’s enemies are frequently of his own 
physical household ; and the late authors unite in giving the following four 
types of disease-inducing causes : (1) Faulty nutrition ; (^) nerve reaction; 
(3) disturbances antecedent to nutrition, and (4) infection. But to the last 
onlyof these several types will we give particular attention now, and that 
so far as thu infection arises from changes and elaborations inside the body 
and in turn are the effective^ provoking cause of melancholia. Man and 
mimtbes are no strangers, for from the first day after birth bacteria are 
found in the various channels of the body, and infectioas agents innumer- 
able sunDund the being every moment, and everywhere ; but upon the 
healthy organism they are resolutely inert. These microbes, with the 
mineral substances introduced with the food constitute the great toxic 
meniv^ from the outside, and become an effective poison only when asso- 
ciated with deranged physiological processes within. It may seem anomal- 
ous 'to say that a physiological process could become dangerous, but such is 
the fact-^in its excess— in which case are seen alkaloidal ferments similarto 
' those alkaloidal substances due to microbial actioa. Add to these the alka- 
loidal poisoQS due to digestion of foods and the toxins from intestinal putre- 
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f^borated for his own suicide. Atid suicide would mutually result did hot 
toxic 8ubsta,ttceB pass eut by specially arranged organa and functions ; 
and it is only when these organs and functions am ohstruoted to some 
^degree ^at deleterious results follow by absorption of the poisons referred 
to. Tthe soil becoming bad from faulty nutrition or contact with feitatog 
nr decaying substances, furnishes a nidus and tube for the culture bf these^ 
ioreign and autotoxic substances. Autotoxic troubles are pof^erphouii^ 
nod may result from one or more of a large number of factors—^, p., scmtw, 
dose, track of the poison elements, and the attempts and power of the 
•oigeadsuto neutralke or eliminate them. With othera^ we claim the 
uources of these toxic materids aTefoiir--the tissues, secreting organs, food, 
putretactibhs^^^ch constantly sending its contribution of toxicaty to the 
Idood, which in turn depends on the emunctories for relief ; failing in which, 
faulty and toxic itself, the blood carries in its foul current depression, im- 
perfect nutrition, enervation, and forgets its true mission of eohsemidom 
tThe organa charged with preventing or relieving this toxie condition are the 
Sntestanid mneol^ the liver, the kidneys, spleen, thyroid body, suprarenal 
^pBules, the sudorific, and some other glands ; and the imperfect action or 
•ol^truction of any one of them does produce in some degree an auto-intoxi- 
eation. * This through nerve influence that binds the whole medumiann inle 
'>nne organic whole, ^spreads from neuron to neuron, from periphery to center, 
till the blighting is felt at the citadel of life. Let this injury be repeated 
from the same source aud from correlated and associated sources, and the 
deprusio^ continues till material and at times immanent inroads ate left 
tipon the heretofore normal, healthy being. 

An unsound, unpbysiological body means an unsound mind, wbich must 
hare gilt-edged, well-tempered instruments for its manifestation. A dfe- 
body, a <kpmaed mind. 

The arrhythmia of chronic dyspepsia is due to some toxic principle (pro- 
hably carbonic acid) acting on the medulla. Many such sufferers are de« 
pressed in the morning, on awakening, with aching cirde around the head, 
ttful, fretful, uneasy disposition, with insomnia, vertigo, sendbiMty to jodd, 
gad derangement of the special senses. The feiCBmntative products of indi* 
^egeion^are set free in fhe ctroularien, d^ve the neuroiM of ^proper nutrt- 
associate themselves with i|« formation of micro-otgantsms, and eue 
Utlemited hj bacterial necrosis wtll the nervous systems, &euron% ahd axes, 
idlfeelthe effeot tff the virulent toxic agents till what Wiuiahaildmur% 
4aprM|gU h the ntomiog, eaadly thrown eff> eventuates in a ptnfmitid de- 
pressieu of i^)iritst with all its tendencies aaril perverrions knnwii as 

mtedegaey of many a human being ts a neuropatliie state showing aeme 
.| 4 lf||^ degeneration— mainly a fragile^ unusable nervous constittttiou : 

dW g^snoe may be headache or ritu]^ nervousness, or only eoceutriritt* 
-^: |^ifg feaitticha due with thess peculiarities, to beeffmtedty t&eeowif- 
and wSud mmiufiaonebtetnexps^ 
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ttie gloom todandKi^ shoold permanootily follow tbe awful phy4<ml 
doiHMioa t Xteirdi the dMkarticlfeo ou thh dimaoe or meutal couditioiii 
for eauseai and the liet is long for effect of wony, work| strain^ old age/ex** 
eenee and excitements of all kinds^ but not a hint froBi< my but writeva 
in the last few months about the effect of self •^engendered, non^eliminated 
poisonous matters to tear dewn both body and mind. It is am i^Sbin that 
erety eauae must have its effect, and what more reasonable than that thesa 
pQisonSi alien as they are, should produce the same deteriorating effect that 
they would in any other place than the human body I And if the great 
nmve^center is affected as a psjft of that body, what is to prevent the mental 
depression (or exhaustion, which it r^lly is) from appearing and increasing K 
This fortainly would be the reasonable presumption,. 

Now, on the other hand, reason from effect to cause, You never find m 
hypoebondriae without defective alimentation and signs of intestinal inactir 
vity^-^heavily coated tongue, fmtid breath, fitful ai^tite and lougkiga, eon* 
stipation, and some urinary irregvdarities, the sallow, earthy hue of hepatio. 
horppr, and & peculiar odor eliminated by the tkin and due to the fotty 
acids which should have been taken care of by the liver and kidneya This 
odor is said to give warning absolutely true, that nutrition is deranged by 
depressing toxic infiueuces acting through the nervous system. And it is a 
noteworthy fact that these conditions of faulty elimination and nutrition in 
the majority of cases exist in some form or other befwt the manifestations 
of mental depression. 

Now, we are face to face with the sluggish action or obstruction of the 
abdominal organs, what do we find ? Organs retaining what they should 
have elaborated more perfectly or elimioated from the economy. In tbc^ 
intestines, greatly distended with effete matter, we find the following ; 
mineral substances, chiefly potassa, and the products of disassiroilatiou ; 
products of putrefaction, including ammonia ; organic products, including 
bile-*^and any or all of these may be reabsorbed by the intestinal mucous 
membrane* When renal insufficiency abounds we may and usually do find 
urea, sugar, soda, extractive matters having powerful influence on nerve* 
centers, bile-cokring matter, heat-reducing poison (npt named), cholesterine^ 
but with no excess of phosphorus, and produeta of intestinal putrefaction* 
The liver function must be normal or else all elements that should be 
phanged or elaborated therein are turned into the blood*current, to be dis* 
poseci of elsewhere. Hence, here again the necessity of perfect kidney 
action, in which case the faulty and diseased products from other organs* 
andtissnesaresent from the system in time .enough to prevent iujuiy,. 
The other emunetories, the pulmonary and cuUneoua, are less importanV 
but proportionately necessary to a healthy, vigorous, non-toxic being. Of 
all these sources of auto-intoxieation the chief doubtless is the intestinal, 
and this is a matter both of theory and of demonstration. We note again^. 
that the sources of this toxic tendency are foods, bile, pntre&ction,^d 
organic waste* Here the potassa is wonderfully and emphatically a depres* 
fdng pmson, with action on nerve*tissue from peripheral ends through spinal 
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indaeivtg aaMmio tiBsuea ; than vnuM ia the sotiirce of. the '^ieoo ihdicaii 
eliminated hy a healthily acting kidn^ ; the bil^ whoaa biUriibiii atid 
derivatives carry depression in their wake, prefsentsa compound destmotive 
to healthy function ; the fermentative products mlplmretted htf^offen and 
ammon& show a readiness to induce copreemic intojrication (unless there be 
free kidney action), and with this appear the subjective ^symptoms **depres- 
sion, mental and bodily, headache, buzzing in ears and deafness, errors of 
sight, vertigo” — real precursors of dangerous physical and psychical con- 
ditions : acetone^ lecUhin^ musconn, ckoHn^ and alJIxUoidal prodwtSf which 
disappear or are inert when the system is protected by liver and kidney 
barriers. These are the chief conditions and factors obtaining in intestinal 
torpor, and what can be the reply to the question ; Are constipated people 
healthy 1” How can they be healthy ? Your melancholic is always consti- 
pated, and hia sufTerings are chiefly subjective— he experiences ^‘nervous 
disorders of sensibility, headache, bnzzing in ears, and deafness, and psychi- 
cal troubles.” Strangely similar symptoms to those just pointed out as 
following absorption of self-elaborated poisons. 

Are we not authorized by this study to class auto-intoxicaiion as a con- 
tributing, if not the primal cause of melancholia 7 Yea, an absolutely necea- 
saiy state to all cases of this malady, except those due to traumatism or 
organic change of structure 7 Especially in those persons of natural or 
acquired fragile, vulnerable nervous system, it seems to me both«from 
presumption and demonstration that the poison of intestinal origin can be 
and must be the actual effective causes of mental exhaustion to the point of 
melancholia. 

* We have been long taught that the nerve-tissue depended largely on 
phosphorus for its effective condition, and that with the normal amount of 
that element the nerve equilibrium could not be unbalanced. Fathologi- 
eal examinations have been made of the brains of persons affected with 
melancholia, and the normal amount and even excess of phosphorus found, 
the explanation of which is that by reason of diminished kidney excretion 
the phosphorus elements simply accumulated, and were ballast instead of 
being actively incorporated in the tissues. So function does not depend 
Mtogether on anatomical or chemical composition of the organ in question* 

Finally, thei'e must be anatomical and functional integrity in all the cells; 
that are engaged in building up and repairing and cleaning the body, ia 
o^er that self -poisoning may be avoided, and the neurasthenia and aiusmia 
ef melancholia give way to a vigorous, robust mentality.«-iVbflA Amenoan 
if mmol of ffmttopathyf September, 1899. 
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THE APELIOATION OF THE EOENTaEN EAYS 
TO MEDICINE AND SOEOEKY. 

* An Addrm Bdivenred h^are th$ Roentgm Society on July 4i^, 1899. 

By C. MANSELL MOULLIN, M.B. Oxo»., F.R.C.aE!io., 
President of the Roentgen Society ; Surgeon and Lecturer of 
Surgery at the London Hospital. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —Last October, when you did me the honour to. 
elect me President of the Boentgeu Society, 1 was informed by the ConnciL 
that among the other duties of the ofEce was the delivery of a presidential 
address. Through their kindnew and with your consent I was enabled to 
postpone this until the end of my year ol office and, being human, the 
responsibility when compared with that of other duties attached to so dis« 
tinguished a post at that distance of time did not weigh very heavily upon 
my shoulders.. There were other and more pressing needs in connexion 
with tihe work of the society ; this lay in the distant future, so far off that 
it did not appear to be a very serious undertaking. But now the future has 
become the present and the time has come when the various threads must 
be gathered together and some account be given of the progress which the 
Boentgen rays have made in the past year and of the vast and ever-increas- 
ing importance to which they have attained. In one thing I am bound to 
^ codecs that I am exceptionally fortunate. So many presidents of other 
societies are compelled to rack their brains to find something fresh, to say — 
it has all been said so often before and sometimes so much better before. 
My subject is still in all its freshness and vigour of its youth. ^ It is not in 
the least hackneyed or worn. The wonder with which it was received at, 
first has not abated in the least And if I have few examples to guide me 
I have equally few precedents to hamper me in selecting the line whicb» 
with your permission, I should like to follow. 

My distinguished predecessor, Professor Sylvauus Thompson, in his 
inaugural address delivered at the first meeting of our society, drew with, 
a master’s hand a picture of the rise aud origin of the Boentgen rays and 
diowed what they were, how they were produced, and ^hat relation thejr 
bore to the other ether waves. I am not tfo rash as to court comparison^ 
Fortunately for me our society embraces so many different interests and. 
Extends in so many different directions that it is not difficult to find some 
portion of the subject of its work which has scarcely been touched upon ae 
yet and I am sure you will forgive me for choosing that which appeals to* 
me as a surgeon the most strongly— the practical application of tbe Boent- 
gen rays to the needs of medicine and surgery and the immense^advanoea 
which have been made in this direction in the course of the past year. 

1 feel that it is my duty first of all to dear the Boentgen rays of a stigma 
which has been thrown upon them and which has in some ineasure tended 
to limit their sphere of usefulness. 8o far as regards the injuries, often of 
Sk very serious character,, which have followed prolonged exposure, tn the? 
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a Ipiig way toward*, prctring t&at tlia Boantged my* stand blanisle^ 
Whatow tha cause the eiGTect is not to be laid to their charge., etb^er 
waves wliich we recognise as light and beat^ are acknowledged by ^ to* 
have great ihduence over the changes which take p^oe in lining tissues. 
The ultni? violet lays, it is known, are especially potent, and the disohaige' 
from a focus tube may be so powerful a» to cause the death of thestructurea 
whidh are exposed to it. But not only is there no proof that the ether 
Wa^ which poetess this power are the same as those which can be made 
vtoble to ns as Boentgen raysy but there i$ every reason to believe thai 
^eyareof quite a different orderr Screens which cut off one have no 
influence upon the other and coi^equences whteh follow too dose expoB«»e 
may be prevented, or at least very greatly minimised, by the interposition 
of substainces perfectly transparent to the Boentgen rays. These conse* 
q^eneeij,'' however^ although they may not be due to the action of the 
Bhentgen rays, have an interest peculiarly their own and 1 cannot help 
thldking that they have not yet received the attention which they deservn. 
1 cannot help thinking that in a few years' time, or even in a few months*-* 
for etery thing in connexion with onr subject advances with startling 
inpidity>^t is quite possible that the existence of the ether waves which 
produce tl^ese results will be regarded as a matter of scarcely less importance* 
than the existence of the BoentgCn * rays themselves. These waves have 
Scarcely been studied as yet. Their action has been dreaded and avoided 
rather than courted. Every attempt has been made to eliminate and get 
rM Of them. ' But of their power to influence the processes of nutrition 
iShieh take place in the tissues for good or for bad, according to their 
drengtfa and mode of application, there can be no question, and although in 
tlie strict definition of the title of this society they may not come within ito 
eoopo J cannot help expressing the hope that the society may be made sc^* 
ciently comprehensive to embrace them and their action as well as thw 
Boentgen mys themselves. Instances of the injurious power possessed by 
thesfl ether waves wheu exposure has been too close or too prolonged will 
WCcur to everyone. They are matters of common notoriety. Hairs die and 
toll out. The cells that line the hair follicles perish, and though as a ml* 
the ha^ is regenerated after a time the effect upon the surviving cells is 
dhown by the weak and stunted appearance of the new growth and by tha 
toot that it is often white iu colour. The epidermis becomes dry and scaly 
in tUto sainW way. The nails are affected, and, briefly, if the exposuin is 
snftoiently dose the nutrition of the nearest and most superficial structures 
toso impaired tlmt they die and are thtrmn off. In the worst oases the 
effect extends more cfeeply still. Not merely the epidermis, but the coriam 
fjpd even the subcutaneotis tissues perish, so that when the dead, struotuies 
at last the destruction may be so great as to necessitate ampu* 

' There is no inflammation at any time. The effect is entirely dififesw^ 
hnt dtot whidi is produced by Mght or heat or by the action of tfap 
/ In toe. msjori^ of fttsUmees no dumge of any kind ie 
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bldcid^pply ot in ty iy^kmtioa of the paii, no coldow or lom oi aatmii^ 
bilit;^ Ae oeBa Which form wnllo of tho iumller bloo^ 

womh ond the torminalo of the nerves are affeoted like the othm^ bcit the 
4eath yhich foiled Is not due to cessation 6f the circulation or to defective 
fnnervatton. QeMy and slowly at the end of about three weeksseeli alter 
periebesi layer after layer is thrown eff| until at last a strattitu is reached 
in which there is still sufllcient vitality to enable the lissnes, if everything 
^se is favourable^ to hold their own and to begin the process of repair. 
Xverycase tiftherto record'^ has been chatncteris^ by these peculiar 
Ifeatureo— features which distingpish these hsjutjes fToai all others* 'There 
It drst a long period of quiescence in which no ^ange of any kind is api* 
parent, a.p6ri^ of weeks. Then there is a period of decay and death, 
eirtending more or less deeply according to the duration and the dossttees 
oi the exposure, entirely uninduenced by treatmeni TherUis noevidenos 
that anything in the way Of active treatment has stayed the process it 
the least, though it is not improbable that it haS sometimes made it worse. 
And this in its turn is succeeded by a period of repair, asdow and an pro- 
^d^otts as It la after an extensive frost-bite, the progress which has token'^ 
weeks to make often disappearing again entirely in the course of a few 
honrs* X know of no way in which it is possible to account for such strik-> 
ing peculiarities as these, except la the assumption that the ether wa veil 
iiave profoundly affected the changes which take place in the living eub- 
ntanoe of the cdls ‘Ubemeeivea 

finch were the results obtained in the earlier ^ases-— results not aotioipBib 
,ed and, above nU, to be avoided. But because an agent at its first intarb* 
ductiOB, wlmu its powers are entirely unknovrn, is found to be of a mWA 
destructive character it does not follow that when properly controlled and 
vegnlated It may not possess valuable properties of its own. And tUa 
appears to be true of these ether waves. Svents and ducosonoiis of the 
past year have shown that the power which unoontrolled is able to destroy 
all that stands in its way may be tempered in such a manner as So prove a 
valuable source of help. That bacteria living in the tissues can ever be 
destroyed by its agency, as they can be when growing in artificial ottituxw 
oondueted under special conditions, is highly impixibable. The power' tif 
tmistancea possessed by t^ese minute organisms is as great as, or evefi 
greater than, that of the tissues themselves, and anything which, tenda lo 
lower their vitality would lower the vitality of the tissues to at least im 
O^ual degree. All hope, therefore, of destroying snch orgaaiams Ha ttw 
tubemle badlius in the tissues mui^ be laid on one side. But it hat been 
shown that under the influence of these e^ier waves tissues which hate 
been inviHled by certain organisms and which were faUtng in the siarugjgle 
may be so stlreiigthened as to be able to cope with their invaders far better 
than they could before snd even in certain itwtances gain the upper hand 
ilftk^ltt any other asashmee. Whether neutali^ and the pain cd dRiOuiar 
Ihht whkh k caused by eanewmits deposits Gsaatk^rcUssKed 
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mi baa been asserted, ir«m tko^ in a poilitipa to iitata, It b not 
uolikdy the benefit which haa been experienoed in tiic^ise and perhaps 
in stmilair easee hae been t^e product rather of psychical suggestion than of 
suDything else. There is not at pi^ent sufiloient evidenoe to say that it 
Isas not But there can be no doubt that cases of lupus and of ecaema 
have been cured by exposure to thSse waves, not the least successful having 
been those published in our Archives by Mr. Thursian Holland, ahd that 
not <mly have they been cured but that the scars left have been of a 
aingnlarly inconspicuous character, showing that the destruction of the 
living cells had been reduced to the smallest limit consistent with repair. 
How far ibis action is capable of extension it is not possible to say at 
present The whole thing is in its infancy. But no one can deny that in 
.these ether waves'we possess a power which can quietly and imperceptibly 
modify Re processes which are constantly taking place in living cells in 
mtch U wi^ that we can either stimulate them to increased energy or depress 
iheir vitality untUiihey quietly and solwly perish. The day may come 
when the existence of this power may prove of scarcely less importance 
than the discovery of the Eoentgen rays themselves. 

* ' The time at my disposal is so short, and the field of work so wide that I 
may not do more than allude to tlie immense improvements which have 
been made in the course of the past year in ..the manufacture of tubes suited 
to the much more heavy discharges that are being used now and in other 
technical details. Two especially stapd out above the rest as' of the highest 
practical importance in medicine and surgery-^namely, the application of 
stembsoopy by which localisation has been rendered so much more easy and 
the mlati VC ^position of deeply buried objects has been made visible ; and, 
though it is far firom probable that we have reached finality in this, the in- 
tioductioii of the Wehnelt break. Tb» time of exposure even for, such cases 
ns ruuul calculi has been riiortened from hours to minutes and even Irac- 
tionaof a minute. The risk of causing injury has altogether disappeared, 
Many q>erator8 can point to hundreds of cases which they have taken not 
me ^ which has ever suffered the slightest harm. The illumination now 
is mudh. more brilliant and more steady. Clearness of definition has been 
duereased almost beyond expectation and means have been devised by 
which photographs can be obtained of many of the soft structures in the 
body ^hieh were previously regarded as too transparent to throw any 
ahadow. It is unhappily still true that a large proportion of the rays is 
wasted and ibs^ ei^eciaUy in taking photographs, and that a great deal of 
ihe detail isob^r^ in printing, so that the chief value is in the negative. 
In other words, we are not yet able to utilise to the full, or even nearly to 
Ris lull, the light which we cau produce. But there can be little doubt 
dRt R % difficulties, too, will be overcome and that then 

fRalts which we idiall obtain wffi, as superior to our present ones as 
Rm do Rose of two years ago. 

,, jlsiitb bmuR of medicine (W which does not afford abuu** 

R^ Sfid)^ tlm impmemon^wUR Rve taken place 
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Uott iBkjftd utiliisaiioa of ihe Bdeutgeu rays in the coarse of the past year. 
The acreen has now* reached such a degree of perfection that with suitable 
apparattis the minutest movement of the heart and liidgs and the least 
ch^ge in the action of the diaphragm can be watched and studied at leisure 
in the living subject* Photographs of the most deeply buried bones can 
now be obtained without difficulty. Measurements of such strficturea as 
the pelvis can be taken directly by a simple process of calculation without 
subjecting the patient to the least inconvenience. And the clinical records 
of the past year are full of instances showing what has been done and what 
can be done in medical and surgical practice. I am afraid I should exhaust 
your patience if T were to attempt to give an account of these cases which 
would be regarded as in any way adequate by those who have recorded 
them. But there are some of so striking and definite a character that I 
may be forgiven for mentioning them. Many disorders which even after 
the discovery and the first application of the Boentgen rays were regarded 
as almost impossible of certain demonstration, such as aneurysms of the 
thoraoie aorta, interlobar empyemata, mediastinal abscesses, and patches of 
central pneumonia, can now be shown upon the screen with the greater 
distinctness and localised with absolute accuracy. Photographs can be 
taken of enlarged mediastinal glands and of other intra-thoracic growths. 
The illumination now is so steady and uniform that the earliest* stages of 
tuberculous lesions in the lungs can be seen and recognised, partly by the 
curiously stippled shadows which they cast— partly by the visibly impaired 
movement which accompanies them— a fact which has not escaped the 
notice of some of those who are connected with life assurance. Cavities in 
the lungs, whether containing air or pns, can now be detected at once and 
the position and depth from the surface can be accurately mapped out, so 
that the question of the advisability of drainage and operation is once more 
coming to the front The presence of adhesions, the alteration in the level 
of pleural effusions in different positions of the body, the distinction between 
sub- and supra-diaphragmatic collections, and the existence of cysts or of 
tumours projecting from the upper surface of liver and raising the dia- 
phragm can now be shown with the greatest clearness. And the same may 
be said of the changes in the position of the heart and in the size and shape 
of its chambers, whether brought about by disease or by strain thrown 
Upon their walls by difficulties in connexion with distant vessels. They can 
be seen distinctly with the screen and can be watched from day to day, 
especially easily in those cases in which, owing to the presence of emphy- 
sema and the absence of cardiac duluess, the ordinary teats fail to give any 
information. There is, in short, scarcely any change in connexion with tlm 
lungs and the heart and great vessels which cannot now be seen and photo- 
graphed, scarcely a disease of the chest or of the organs which it contains 
concerning which the most valuable information cannot be ol)j^ined. To 
such an extent has the finorescent screen been improved and so ea^pbas 
investlgatioii with it been made that 1 am convinced that some day, and 
p^bably at no very distant date, the examination of a patient’s chest with 
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it will he oonaM^)^<i as much a matter routine md as Uttie to he 
e<] iu all doubtful cases as au examination with the stethesoope is at tibe 
present time. V«aluabk as are the indications given bjr the o^tfaalmcwh 
icope in obscure diseases of the brain they are not to be compared with those 
wMch can be obtained by systematic and ticilled use of ttiednoresoent seteen 
An dlseasfs of the heart and luuga 

The benedt which surgery has derived from the impiowments whkSi 
have been efESscted in the use of the Boentgeu rays dmiiig the past year is 
no loss stiiking. Militaiy surgeiy will have to be re^writteou Ihanks to 
Ihe ease with which suitably planned apparatus can be carried on campaign 
all the wearisome and intensely painful probings ^ter bullets and foreign 
bodies to which the .wounded look forward with such dread have hem 
swept away* The actual position of the bullet is dedued at once, no matter 
how deeply buried it may be, and if removal is considered advisable it is 
•^t ddwn upon and extracted in accordance with well-defined anatomical , 
principles and the track that it has made is left to heal up of itself. Shot 
and other substances such as portion of percussion caps have not only been 
iocali&ed in the eye, but their exact shape and size have been aacertained 
with so high a degree of accuracy that they 'could be removed by the most 
direct route through the smallest possible incision. Bullets, the position of 
whlihi inade the skull could not eyen be conjectured, have been suoeeasfuUy 
localised and extracted from the brain. Foreign bodies, such as plates of 
false teeth which have been swallowed accidentally, or, worse still, have 
dropped into the air-passages.; others, such as Murphy’s button, introduced 
in the course of operation, splinters of bone, pins and needles of various 
hinda, wiiW sutures, fragments of glass which have been buried perhaps for 
years, and numbeiiess other substances have not only been made visible, 
but have been marked out as accurately as if they had been lying in some 
perfectly transparent medium, so that they could be excised or not aooQpd^ ^ 
ing to fhe degree of inconvenience which they caused and the relative 
ganger of the operation. 

As might be expected the largest proportion and the most striking cases 
liave'been furnished by the injuries and diseases of bones and joints. 
'Those only who have experienced the difficulty of determining whether a 
fracture or a dislocation or both together may not be present in the 
neighbourhood of such a joint as the elbow when the soft tissues around are , 
.so swollen tiiat no bony prominences of any kind can be felt can realise the 
immense help given by a well-lit fiuoresceut screen. It is no question now 
of long exposure or of keeping the patient perhaps a child frightened and 
auffimug pain, quiet for a considerable part of an hour, or even, under aa 
. atuesthetic. Half a minute is enough. The nature of the injuiy is 
' ^p|»arent at once and, what is even more valuable, it is no less easytoaeeer- 
ifcaih^^Mther the fracture is properly set or the dislocation completely 
ff the screen is of service to physici^Jn the diagnosis of intra- 
|bpracie disease, the records of the past year have shown by numberless 
l^^stah^ jthfti it is no less valuable to surgeons by enabling thmn to 
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BW at a gfoi^ that the hoaea are in their pro|)«r relative sitnuUon with- 
out touehing the splints or giving the patient a moment’s pain. 

Diseases of bones and joints have benefited no less than injunes. Thanks 
to the improved methods of the past year the hip-joint can now be radio- 
graphed with certainty. All the strange appearand which were so mis- 
kaditig and which were due in large measure to the distortion produced 
Upon the photographic plates by faulty position can be eiiniinated; and the 
various forma of congenital disloeation can be differentiated from each other 
and from such complaints as coxa vara which are attended by deformity 
of a somewhat similar character. The fate which overtakes bony grafts 
implanted into defects has been watched as plainly as if the grafts were on 
the surface of a limb instead of deeply buried in its substance. Diseases 
such as sarcomata, tnberculous deposits, central abscesses, necrosis, and the 
like, which when they occur in deeply-seated bones are often exceedingly 
difficult to recognise and distinguish from each other, have been made 
perfectly plain. Cavities hitherto almost inaccessible without operation 
such as the frontal and sphenoidal sinuses, have been brought within reach 
of the probe. Valuable help has been given in the diagnosis of antral and 
other maxillary tumours and a serious blow has been indicted upon the* 
reputation of the bone-setter who, now that the position of even the small- 
est bone can be shown to the patient in a photograph, has been compelled 
to alter his phraseology if not his practice. Bo far as surgery is concerned 
nothing illustrates the immense improvement which has been made in 
radiography in the course of the past year better than the detection of renal 
calculi. Until this year the instances in which they had been photograph- 
ed and verified by operation were few and far between. 1 do not think 
that there had been any success at all, except in the case of a few thin and 
anamic patients. . Now, thanks more particularly to the work of Mr., 
Mecken^ie Davidson in this direction, the detection of renal cahnill can be 
looked forward to with a fair degree of certainty, and, what is even more; 
valuable, as saving patients from unnecessary operation, the evidence can 
be trusted equally well when it is negative, lu all ordinary cases it may 
be said that if no calculus is seen there is no calculus there to see. Unfor- 
tunately biliary calculi elude us still. 

Such, ladies aud gentlemen, are a few of the practical results of the im- 
provements in radiography in the past year. There may have been no 
startling discovery— -such do not occur every day— but there is no single 
method or part of the technique in which the advance has not been im- 
mense. Important as radiography has become already I beHeve the posi- 
tion to which it has attained is as nothing compared with that which awaits 
it. From the number and the scientihe standing of those engaged in 
working at it there can be no doubt, even if fresh discoveries are not made 
that the results wilt continue to improve and very likely at an even more 
rapid rate than they have done already, and that in a little while not only 
will every institution connected with medicine be equipped with suffiCble 
apparatqs and, what is still more necessary, with skilled and scientiEc 
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vorkera, 'without whom the best apparatus is iperfee^y ‘oselesB) hut. that 
patients, unless their complaint is of the most absolutely simple .character^ 
“will be examined with the scu'een or be photographed as a matter of routine* 
Certainly they will expect to be, for even now, so highly do the general 
public appreciate the value of the discovery, it is no uncommon thing, and 
sometimes a rather embarrassiug one, for them to come up for consultation 
armed already with radiograms of the affected part and not unfrequeutly 
with-the most extraordinary impressions and opinions formed from them* 
— Aagastcl&, 1899. 
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A NEW HOMOEOPATHIC PAMPHLET SERIES .FOR 
THE POPULARIZING OF HOMCEOPATHY. 

Thi^* voluntary preservation of knowledge is the great eharac« 
teristic which distinguishes man from the lower animals. This 
preservation has become possible chiefly through the agency of 
speedi, by which knowledge is transmitted from one person to 
another. In the earliest ages of man speech aided by memory 
was the only means of preserving knowledge. Preservation of 
knowledge leads to its accumulation and advancement. When 
speech became transferred from the ear to the eye, became repre- 
sented by visible symbols, and when these symbols were rendered 
permanent, then a new agency sprung up for the advancement 
of knowledge. 

It must have been seen from the very beginning that know- 
ledge was power, power for good when properly used, power for 
evil when abused. And the early possessors of knowledge must 
have felt the superiority which this power gave them over those 
of their fellow-creatures who, for whatever reason, had neglected 
to acquire knowledge, and could not therefore possess the power 
which it conferred. From very early times, therefore, the tendency 
to eonflne knowledge to themselves and to those they could^RU 
their own by blood or other relationshipi became developed 
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amoDgst -the early possessors of knowledge. Btit the very fact 
knowledge passing from one to many led to its disse- 
mination; lihough this dissemination was very limited in the 
early ages. 

This unequal dissemination of knowledge among members of 
.a community was one of the reasons^ and perhaps the most potent 
reasoh; of the division of those members into classes superior and 
inferior, which soon became differentiated into aristocratic and , 
plebeian, and this differentiation in our country has become 
hardened and stereotyped into the formation of higher and lower 
•castes, to the great detriment to the progress of humanity. Such 
a state of things, though still in full force all over the world, 
cannot last for ever. Knowledge is self-advancing, and its tide 
irresistible. Amongst the exclusive possessors of knowledge, 
which, as we have seen, mean the aristocratic or higher castes, 
rise Hp individuals who by virtue of their superior knowledge see 
through the injustice of exclusivism, rebel against it, break 
down the barriers raised by. it, and inaugurate reforms which 
lead to further advance of knowledge and the general ameliora- 
tion of mankind. Instances of such reformation marking epochs 
in the world'^s history must be familiar to every one. 

Civilmition, or the progress in evolution of the destiny of 
man, is the offspring of knowledge, and its development ie 
necessarily bound up .with the growth and progress of knowledge. 
It is the duty of every man, therefore, to assist in the growth 
and progress of knowledge, especially where the exclusive posses-* 
sion of knowledge has led to the disastrous consequences mentioned 
above. And the duty becomes imperative where the want of 
knowledge among particular members of a community who by 
•some chance or other have happened to command power which 
they do not deserve, and when that power is exercised against 
literally the vital interests, not of this or that particular clasS| 
but of humanity at large. 

It is tlie imperative duty of those who possess knowledge 
^uly and literally life-giving, but against which a dominant 
aniyority from purely selfish motives wage a relentless waVi — ^it is 
)th#ir boui)den duty to disseminate among the people that 
i^tfifwledgc. Kot to do so would be a most cnlpable dereUction 
^ duty. 
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Sttange ad it may appear, in no department of knowledge is 
there so much divergence of opinion as in that which relates to 
kis spiritual welfare^ and among none is there so much antagon« 
isnr as among those who profess to be healers of the soul* 
The history of the world shows what mail has done to man in 
the name of religion. 

Though in medicine there has been much divergence of opinion 
from very remote titnes^ fortunately till very lately there was 
not so much antagonism among the members of the medieah 
profession as to lead the followers of one system to mercilessly 
and unscrupulously persecute those of a different system. Since 
the discovery of homoeopathy and its establishment on lines 
fundamentally different from those on which the previous systems 
are built, the spirit of bigotry and pei'secution, scarcely less 
violent and unrelenting and unscrupulous than what prevailed 
and still prevails in the religious world, has entered the medical 
profession. As usual it is the majority who have taken advantage 
of their position to persecute the minority. 

It is time that such antagonism religious and medical, and' 
the m6st cruel and inhuman consequences which flow from them, 
should cease. As ignorance has been the root of the evil, this 
blessed state of things can only be brought about by dispelling 
ignorance by the light of knowledge. 

We maintain that it is the duty not only of every member of 
the homcEopathic branch of the profession, but of the branch as 
Whole, to do his and . its utmost in placing a knowledge of the 
fundamental doctrines of homoeopathy within the limits of the un- 
derstanding of every man not in the professfon. And we believe 
that however strange and apparently absurd at the fii-st sight these* 
doctrines may be, it is possible to so present them in the light of 
modern scientiflo discoveries and of facts observable by all, as 
to make them plain and intelligible and worthy of belief. 

We, therefore, welcome with pleasure the appearance ,of a new 
series of pamphlets issued by one of the Boston medical' clubs • 
for the purpose of explaining ctearly and ia the simplest manner 
the principles of the new system medicine. Notwithstanding 
that a century has passed since its promulgation, the cliTI) has ti^ly 
said that stiU-*-‘‘A better understanding of homoeopathy is greatly 
needed, not only that its adherents may be able to give good- 
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reasons for * the faith that is in them ^ hat that their own belief 
may be strengthened," and moreover that inquirers may have 
a ready means of obtaining a knowledge of a system which has 
so fundamentally revolutionized the healing art. 

The following general description of the pamphlets, famished 
to ns by the honorary secretary of the club, will be read with 
interest. 

" In connection with one of the medical clubs of Boston, the 
work of preparing a series of pamphlets on homoeopathy, more 
especially for the benefit of the laity, has been nndertaken and 
accomplished. The general ignorance which prevails upon the 
enbject is astounding. It is certain that but a small number of 
our patients have a definite idea of homoeopathy and few indeed 
could defend it against attack from its detractors. In these days 
of general enlightenment many among the laity are qualified to 
intelligently investigate this and kindred subjects, if given the 
proper data. A thorough understanding of homoeopathy, its 
principfes and advantages, would strengthen the belief of its 
followers and prevent some from drifting over to the heresies and 
fads of the day. Such practical reading matter could also made 
the means of making many new converts. 

" The treatises on homoeopathy intended for lay readers which 
we have had access to, and we believe we have read most of those 
that have appeared, arc either incomplete or too voluminous. Such 
treatises should be written in very simple language, the facts 
presented tersely, and the logic unassailable. The matter of cost 
must also be considered. Sharp's Tracts are written in a most 
scholarly way and the style throughout attractive, but they 
comprise twelve closely written pamphlets, forming a volume of 
t#o hundred and thirty pages. The bound set, which was the 
only one the writer has been able to obtain, costs seventy-five 
cents. The Homoeopathic League of England, has published as 
many as thivty-five tracts, many of which are ably written, and 
present strong arguments. The cost in lots is only a little over 
a cent each, but owing to the lai’ge number of them required for 
each reader, their extensive use becomes expensive. If they had 
been mort condensed and ' fewer in number, they would have 
aecn^ more readers. There are many other works on homoeo- 
ftathy, but they offer the same objectiQus as stated. 
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There ate five pamphlets in all in the series under considera- 
tion ; each treats of one or more special phases of the subjects, is 
complete in itself and of convenient sisse. By the use of headings 
throughout, details are easily grasped. The entire field has been 
fully covered. Clearness and brevity have been aim^d at in 
every particular. Gems of thought are quoted from promment 
homoeopathists, and extracts are given from recognized allopathic 
authorities, vindicating ,j;be principles of homoeopathy. The 
fallacies of old school methods are made strikingly apparent, not 
by resorting to abuse or ridicule, but by quoting statements made 
by allopathic authorities against their own system af practice. 
JThe evidence in favor of homoeopathy here gathered and presented 
is seemingly overwhelming. It is the most conclusive yet 
brought together in pamphlet form. Through the kind assistance 
of two of the members of the committee on statistics of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, statistics up to the present 
time are given, not in the form of tables, but under the heading 
of each disease, ranging from cholera to measles. Comparative 
statistics from health reports of nineteen cities appear. In this 
forfn the advantages of homoeopathic treatment are readily seen. 
The difference between homoeopathy and allopathy of the present 
day is also made plainly evident. The great changes brought 
about through the influence of homoeopathy abolishing obnoxi- 
ous and injurious methods of treatment, arc made strictly apparent^ 
and it is also shown how much has been accomplished by homoeo- 
pathy in other directions. The pamphlets have been submitted 
to the profession and leading editors of our journals, and are 
generally acknowledged to be the best extant. . 

The method of the English Homoeopathic League in having 
pamphlets issued without the autbor^s name, seems to be the 
* correct one. Beading matter of this kind, should not be under 
the suspicion of advertising the author, and the name of the 
editor of these pamphlets will not appear. 

Physicians will readily see the advantage of circulating such 
pamphlets and of keeping them on the reading table in their 
waiting rooms. If judiciously distributed among patients and 
^ sympathisers they cannot fail to advance the cause* of homoeo- 
pathy . and promote the interests of its practitioners. Since the 
average physician would have to give his patients and friends 
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A whole eet of pamphlets, the expense trrast be rensonsble. 
The cost of one hundred of these sets will be bat six dollani f 
twenty-five sets, two dollars ; and a single set, twenty-five 
eebte. It will thtts be seen that the price of the series whes 
ordered 4n lots is very low, less than that of any others to be 
found on sale, in faet it barely covers the actual cost of publica- 
tion< Pamphlets and information may be obtained from R M. 
Adams, Seatems Ave., Boston, Mass/' 

To give our reaiders an idea of the topics treated of in the 
pamphlets we give the following e 3 mdpses with brief comments: 

No. 1. WsAt is HoufflOPATHT T — Medical practice prior to 
Hahnemanti's time. The origin of homoeopathy. The principles* 
upon whieb bomeeopathy is founded. A few familiar examples 
of the homoeopathic action of drugs. Advantages of homoeo.* 
pathy. Estimate of allopathy by its own leaders. Allopathy 
and homoeopathy contrasted. The scope of homoeopathy. Do 
the so-called '^homoeopathic specifics," sold at drug stores^ 
represent genuine homoeopathy ? 

In this number the writer rightly justifies the publication 
these pamphlets : " Opponents of this system may eensure such 
professional publications for the laity, but tkep never hesitate to 
disseminate popular reading matter against homoeopathy ; " and 
he instances the award of a hundred dollars “for the best essay 
against the homoeopathic theory and practice of medicine," which 
was eitensively circulated amongst professional men of all des- 
criptions and amongst laymen. “It is the opponents of homoeo- 
pathy who have always opened warfare, and they never hesitate 
to appeal to the public." 

Homoeopathy is very properly defined as “ a pari of medical 
scaenoS. It is not medicine, but a great reform in one of its 
departments. It has no new surgery or midwifery, although it 
has made great improvements in the medical treatment of sur- 
gical and obstetrical cases ; and it utilizes tbe sciences of toxieo- 
logy, in a manner imposible before the discovery of the law, 
SituUia simiUbui cureniurP' 

While declaring that “homceopatby is applicable to all real die- 
easag^' he aSmitSj as did its great Founder, that “many conditions 
‘ &«qu«at]y arise, of such a nature that chemical or meclmnioal 
tpsasures treatment are demanded, as, for instance, the empty- 
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ittg of tbe stomach or bowels of recently tahen poison or irritatioiT 
'Ottbstancos and tbe administration of antidotes^ tbe evacuatioa 
of the impacted contents of the bowels, the suppression of sensi- 
bility to pain for surgical purposes or after painful injuries, re- 
suscitation after dangerous haemorrhages ; here tbe bomoBOjxaihio 
law does not apply, because tbe conditions which 4einand such 
treatment are not real diseases/^ 

No. a, EvionNciii OF THE TRUTH OT HojftBOP4THY~T3ie pro** 
grass of homoeopathy* 'Who are the followers of hoiomopathy ? 
Is homoeopathy applicable in severe diseases ? Oeaeral results 
from hospital reports. Comparison of mortality in the two 
schools from health repoi^ts of cities. Economy of homceopathy. 

Tinder the above headings the writer gives the most convincing 
evidence in favor of homoeopathy that can he desired. To begin 
with, evidence is taken from the progress of homceopathy and ought 
to be convincing. It is, at least, as the writer ©f the pamphlet truly 
says, a strong collateral argument in favor of the truth of its 
law. Every other system and theory has had its short day and 
is forgotten. This so-called heresy has survived a centuryi and 
instead of dying out, as our allopathic friends would like to 
believe, it is spreading its roots and branches more and more 
widely. The number, the skill, and tbe integrity of the medical 
witnesses, lay and professional, are ample evidence of the truth 
*of homoeopathy.^' 

The most convincing evidence is of course from tbe snccess of 
homoeopathy in such formidable diseases, as cholera, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, &c. The economy of 
homoeopathy ought to commend it to governments and states no 
less than to the people themselves. The writer of the pamphlet 
has made it plainly evident that while hommopathy is the 
best' treatment, it is the most economical By it mortality is 
lessened, sickness is shortened, convalescence accelerated, and a 
1‘dpetitian of attack prevented^ Medical attendance is thus 
shorter, it is more seldom needed, and the cost of medicine is 
seduced to a minimum. Homoeopathy saves life, it saves time, 
and it saves money." Well has Dr. Sharp said— It is a boon 
to mankind from the Giver of all good." % 

No, 3. The SstALii Dose OF Homceopathy — The necessft^of^ 
iluaU doses in homoeopathy. The actual amount of medieine in 
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the email dose of homoeopathy. Misrepresentations of the small 
dose of homoeopathy. The infinitesimal divisibility of matter and 
its effect on the action of drags. The action of infinitesimal 
amounts of substances on the healthy human body. The single 
remedy of homaeopathy. The size of the allopathic dose of to-day 
and the influence homoeopathy has upon it. 

The writer, we are glad to see, speaks of the infinitesimal, 
not of the infinite, divisibility of matter. Theoretically and 
mathematically matter may be infinitely divisible, but practically 
and physically it is not. Notable instances of the infinitesimal 
divisibility of matter are cited from chemistry and the pheno- 
mena of sound and light, and striking instances are given of the 
effects of such divisibility on the action of drugs and of the action 
of infinitesimal amounts of substances on the healthy human 
organism, and even on such lowly organisms as plants. We miss 
here the most remarkable discoveries of Carl von Naegelli on 
the solubility of the metals hitherto regarded as insoluble. 

The writer thus sums up : If minute quantities of matter 
can act, and act powerfully, upon the healthy organism, how 
much more will they be able to act in disease, when the nervous 
system is in a state of exalted sensibility ? A part in health 
which will bear motion, or pressure, or friction without pain, 
may have its sensibility so increased by inflammatory action, 
that the slightest movement, or weight, or rubbing, will produce 
extreme suffering ; so, under disturbances of function, or change 
of structure, an organ may have its condition so altered and its 
susceptibility so increased, that a very minute dose of appro- 
priate medicine, such as would make no impression in health, 
may produce palpable and mostt beneficial effects when such 
parts are in a state of diseased action. 

"The small dose of homoeopathy spares the healthy tissues and 
functions j there is no upsetting the stomach and appetite of the 
patient when prescribing for other organs. Any system of 
therapeutics which disturbs the healthy tissues and functions, is 
radically bad. That patients are often immediately greatly 
injured by the large doses of medicine ordinarily given in allo- 
pathic practice, and also suffer long from the contamination of 
j'thl^PlSonstitations with such poisonous drugs, is well known.^' 

Another advantage of the small dose noted, is tliat it relieves 
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tit« phjraiciStii of mooli anxiety,” and Dt. Sharp's saying is quoted, 
that ho had not one»fonrth of the apprehension of an nnfhvorable 
iemlnatipn of an acute attack of disease which he had in his 
former (allopathic) times. 

K. 4. H AWwnMAin ^.— »H is vast general attainments and his 
achievements in medicine. He is the initiator of the ipodern 
rational treatment of insanity. His discovery of the homoeopathic 
principle. His published, works. Ills denunciation of the drastic 
measnres of the old school. A summing up of his characteristics 
and aohievements. Tributes to Hahnemann by physicians 
not of his school of practice. Persecution of Hahnemann and his 
followers. Why homoeopatbists became and why they remain a 
separate school of medicine ? 

In this pamphlet the salient points of the great reformer's 
life and work are briefly given. He was not only a reformer 
of the whole science and art of medicine, but before that he had 
inaugurated the most beneficent reform in the treatment of 
the insane. He was the first to introduce the non -restraint and 
mild and humane methods with which Pinel has been credited, 
”fiut before Pinel made his first experiment of abolishing the 
chains and tortnies to which the insane were subjected, Hahne- 
mann had taught and practised with success the non-reeiraiut 
method.” When appointed superintendent of the insane asylum 
at Oeorgenthat, he never allowed " an insane person to be punished 
either by blows or by any kind of corporal punishment, because,” 
he believed, ” there should be no punishment where there is no 
responsibility, and because these suflbrers deserve only pity and 
are always rendered worse by such rough treatment and never 
improved.” If Habtiemann had done nothing but this he would 
have deserved the lasting gratitude of mankind. But this was 
hot the smallest {lortion of his merit. The discovery of homoen- 
patiby has banished for ever all horrors and tortures from medicine 
and transformed it into a true healing art. 

Notwithstanding that Hahnemann waa a man of unrivalled 
erudition, bf glMit intellect, and the author of numerous and 
voluminous works, notwithstanding that distinguished men of 
the opposite school, such as Sir John Porbes and Hb. John Syre 
Bfistowe, have boioe testimony to his learning and extraor3in8lfs« 
genius, and ^otwithitaading that such men as the late Ambbishop 

B 
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W&sidjP tttad Sir Williatn Hamilton Kad admittod 1lin< 
^^ItoifKltointli^ and bad seen no logieal absturdUjr in tba 
jthe ntob of the ptafession still deery him as a ehhiiatan and a 
^nack, and this oiy of slander is still npheld by the leaders ot 
4ifaie profi^ion to its everlasting disgrace. *' No medieal wformei: 
has eyer been treated by Ids eelleagnes with suoh persevering 
and inveterate hostility as wad Hahnemann. The nnmber of 
abusive pamphlets and evm luge books that were written 
•against him and his system^ wonld make a sonsiderable lihraty. 
The persecution of the apcdhecaries was all the more odiou% 
as Hahnemann had done so urach te im]»oVe their art by hie 
masterly, p^rmaceutical dictionary. All Hahnemana^e servicn 
to medicine and pharmacy were forgotten and . ignored by hia 
Oolleagnes and by the .'ipothecaries. Both combined to discredit 
and suppress, if possible, the obnoxious innovation. But 
Hahnemann was not to be destroyed by perseoulioBs, and be wm 
too great a man to make petulant complaint of what he enduied. 
*1 care ’nothing,' In says in 1^8, 'for the ingratitude and 
persecution which bare pursued me on my wearisome pilgrimage. 
The gieat objects 1 have pursued have prevented my life ftom 
being joyless.’" 

As. regards the reason of our remaining a separate scdtool, tbe 
writer aptly quotes the following from a liberal member of the old 
jchool: " The fact is, the seemingly sectarian poskioii of our 
liomcBopathic colleagues is uot one of their owu ebdicei but 
bas been forced upon them by our own bigotry and intolerattcej 
and so long as it exists it will continue to be a standing reprcmoh 
to our own venerable body." Dr. Helmuth has well askod*r 

Driven t« the wall by relentless persecution, when tbs earliisr 
^wssesopatlfists found all oolfoges, hespitals, eoctoties,: journals, 
aK the avenues , of medical knowledge and medieal experience 
jsave individual reading, cut oS to toem, vriiat were they 
rtoflo?” 

iNo. 5. WaxT HoH(BiMPAtHi: was A£!OQHnutiaaiU}^Harly 
^Ip^bods of practice. . Methods Cf practiiee in vogto when hompto* 
.1||^ tome in use. Notables bled to death. .The ;gt««t 
vol^^ brdl^^ through toe wfoenoa of hommopatoyto 

ebnoxior^ and injurious metoods of . trsatototol; 

>: j||to:;lfowAtoito 'has been atootnqdisbed by homoeepatoy in other 
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: Popuhr ie j^ampMets,. 

4ttMt(t9iHi». Tlie betireen ftOTnosopstby pnd Allopathy 

M <^e pnweat day. The physioitiu who praotisee holih wayn.. 
Who are. the .'' iBgalais," aad which is the rational eichool V* 

This ipavpblet shows very iorcibly end eleerly ^e rest differ* 
encfiohetween the old and the new sehoob. To luHnceopathy is 
due the abaudoninent by the former xff “ the bleedings by leeches,, 
knoets, and ea{)piog, the blisters, the issues, the setons, the' 
eanieries. the draetic purgatives, the mercurial salivation, the 
diaphoretics, the emetics,' which up to a few years ago were 
universally employed in the treatment of all serions diseases.'^ 
It is sad to contemplate how, as a oonsequence of the practice of 
leohless bleeding, ''Notablgs were slaughtered right and left,, 
beeides thousands of common folk. Some of the victims of blood- 
letting among the great men of history are v Emperor Leopold II.- 
pf Austria, and bis son Francis 1. (the latter in 18>35), Goethe,. 
Baphael, Mirabeau, Lord Byron (against his earnest protesta- 
tions), Count Cavour, the great Italian statesman (as lafe as 1861), 
and in Anterioa, our greatest man, Washington, ‘ the father of his 
country,' " Of the last the writer says — “ If Washington had 
beSn given a little aconite instead of a lancet, he would probably 
have been aide to die a natural death several years later.” 

All these murderous weapons of w^at pi'ofesses te be the life- 
giving art have it is true been given up, but " while moderm 
^lopatbic treatment is a vast improvement over the former 
praotioe, yet much remains that is injurious. The powerful 
hypnotics, antipyretics, stimidants, tcmics and purgatives which 
form so krge part, of the present allopathic treatment efteu 
produoe most harmful results.” The writer should have added' 
the toxins and the antitoxins which are being injected into the 
system in the vain hope of prophylactixiog against and combating 
spme diseases. 

, W^e understand that a sixth pamphlet "has been prepared an<£ 
will be publUbed if there is sufficient demand for it. It gives- 
endorsement .and substantiation of the. principles of homcsopatby, 
Sind treats pb^S of the subject of special interest from the 
physician's standpoint.” But why wait for the demand ? Why 
not spend a few dollars to anticipate the demand which the 
supply will td a certainty create ? . ,. • 

. While we acemxl unstinted praise jtp the authors of tlmse- 
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polBf^ts -for the excelleoM > of the 
ha^ : jprodooed, weave sorry' io be obliged, to notieei^od^lt'. 
whicii we look apon as serioos, and that is their 'tqpeUiog'ir^': 
hofiiUBopathj and its derivative with the .(dinjple e ^ 
the diphthong oe. This is ignoring its etymologicail , .ori^h| 
and wt^ cannot see iuiy reason for it nnless it be. 4 tnorind 
desire for economy. But such eonomy is Amerioaa with a 
vengeance. We are sorry to see it adopted by a distiugnished 
colleague in England. > « 

THE PURITY OP OUR MEDICINES. 

There can be no question whatever that the parity of medioinee 
is absolutely necessary for the due fulfilment Of the functions of 
the physician. Each drug having a specific relation to some disease 
or diseased condition previonsly ascertained by actual experiment 
oh the healthy or by experience gained at the bed-side, the 
application of a drag to that disease or diseased eoudition 
can only' be correct when that drag is identical in propertiee 
vrith the drug which was actually used in experiment or atthtf 
bed-side. To take a simple instance. If opium is the drug 
which was found by experiment to produce constipation, then 
if it is required to produce constipation in a diarrhoeaie patient 
after the law of contraries, or if it is used to relieve constipation 
after the law of similars, we must be satisfied that we have aotnaily 
opinm and not something else,' at least, that it is opium and hot 
mixed with something else. In the case of its antipathic use, n 
sl^ht admixture of something else, unites that something 
is a virulent poison, may not be attended with undesited 
cousequences, as the dose is generally ihige, though shch 
^mixture however slight is undesirable. Tiic thh ease of ite 
homosopathic use, however, where the doses arf .Uei^arily veVy 
small, aiud sometimte almost infihiiestimal, sitcili adinlxtarh m|d!t 
be faf»l for tbe purpose for which it is intended. ^ 

: Thus to take an extreme case, suppose that in a graih of cpiptH 
tbj^is ahundredth ofa grain of cat^hu, then In, tlib third diTutich 

f ob cp[ium there will be in addiiioh the fifth dilution of cat^ui 
bbetefi»e the third diluticn of so^licd opium wilt net bC k 
.1^' Off pure opium, but of bpiiith nnd Of catediu. Evtto 
ikl^onih ola frain of cateohp in kg^in of Opium wilt vitiatO'the 
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ap^i indtiedi any adulteration, however email 
of the hdulterating material, will produce the 

111^^4: ^tiatbn; 

dtrict enpervuinn and due exaimnation both vegetable and 
nnittiei produete may be procured free from foreign adnjixtore. 
Biit it ie absolutely receseary, in addition, that the speciw or 
^arietiee from which these products are derived, or from which our 
tihothres or triturations are directly made, should be well uscer- 
tained. The pharmacist should use for his preparations only 
tj^pse speoiiM or varieties which were actually proved, and 
on no account allied species or varieties. Thus Bryonia Dioica 
should never be substituted for Bryonia Alba, Cannabis Sativa 
and Dhatura Stramonium of Asia for the same of Europe, Aco« 
nitum Ferox for Acoditum Napellns, Carbonate of Lime for 
Calearea Ostrearum, Liquor Fotassse for,^e Causticnm of Hahne- 
mann, and BO on. We should even hesitate to use the CrotalnS 
Adamanteus for the Crotalus Horridus which seems to be the poison 
which was proved. There seems to be a great obscurity as to 
wbat Kaja Tripudians is, whether it is the Cobra Keutea or the 
Ooltra Cokhnra. It is not exactly known whether the one 
Or the other or both were indifferently used in the provings. The 
two serpents are varieties of the same species, it is ‘true, but 
titeir habits and dispositions are so different, that though their 
venOmis are equally fatal in massive doses, it is doubtful if, in the 
pathogeneses from smaller doses, there may not be differenees 
marked enough to require their differentiation for therapeutio 
indications. 

But there are other sources of impurify than what we have 
indicated above, and these are of our own making. They depend 
Upon the : very processes by which we prepare our dilutions and 
tritftvatioos. The Pharmacopoeia of the American Institute of 
lSloni^i>ofby recently published has touched upon them only 
inindentally in footnotes,, but Dr. Conrad Wesselhoeft hasdraUrn' 
attention to them pointedly in his article on the Solubility of Glass 


iU' the September number of the Journal of Bonm^ 

which is nrell wor^y of careful perusal by phymcian and 
|ld^hcis& ''This ka subject of graUW importance," says Dr.' 

than ii Seems to have been considered; indeSST*^ 


) isnU very staUkigicyidencc that it has been taken into con- 
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|}i<m1a«i^io i:b« maal prepiiwtiQA tnturatiotui 
OF poteaeies as they .are oallod. A somewhat; oloser 
with the subject reveals the importattee. attache^. hQ 

, oh^ist,'^ ''.v; '*' 

This^ closer acquaintance has «hown tboli^ ghMF <i«t «olujbio;^ 
water. And Dr. Wesselhoaft reminds us that w^ we.dkfat^wiHr 
glass '^we are dealing not only with simple glaee of ailica fuiid 
potaslt or soda, but with a ccmplea combination oosfaiining mny 
metals, all of which are recorded as effiment members etf thg 
materia medica, and to be found sot only among the polyohi!e8% 
bnt also , among the antipiorics; such as arsenic, iron, lead, 
magnfsiiim, sodium, etc., etc., of which several and all may be 
jpresent in the glass vessels used in pharmacy, and ail are present 
i,n determinable quantities, as we shall see ; hence, it will he 
duty of pharmacists and of physicians to reckon with these faotohr 
in .^eir preparation and administration pf potentiated medicines," 
The fact of the solubility of glass is not a recent discovery^ 
It dates, back, as M. Felouzehas shown, to the days of Soheele 
and of Xtavoiaier. Scheele demoostmted it by boiling in a small 
glass “matrass" and obtaining a white powder which •wpa 
nothing but pulverized glass." Lavoisier showed that pulverized 
glass waa soluble also in cold water. Boiling water takes up 
10 parte, cold water only 2 to 3 parts to 100 of powdered glass, 
It is true that in these experiments powdered glass was used, 
but the inference was legitimate that glass unppwdered may bs 
similarly affected, and this has been found to be. the case. 

Emmerling found that water boiled in a glass retort from 
one ip thirty hours dissolved from 0*0039 to 0'00648 parts by 
weight df the retort. He tested alsp the imjahility of porci^ain 
jbn water, acids and alkalis, and found that water «nd acid did pipt 
affect porcelain at 41, the fixed alkalis exerted a cposidersble effect 
thongb less than that exerted on glass. It was found that the 
effect of boiling solutions was, witliio certain limits, proportimmi 
|o the time of boiling, that it was greater with new; Tesaefe, 

: -diminishing with longer use and .rapidly wil& the temperatmw 
gf.tbe solution. Alkalis wj^ found .to. affect glass, even iu 
amsli ^nantities. Acids, especiajly wbeO diluted, bad a very weak 
muph less than that of wat^. Snipburic acid was an 
. jpieptiob,; the effbet of it was gnealfer than that of water. 



'. to X^i 0. H. Fi:««e&iii8 poreelain w dissolved bjr 

in a mucii lesser decree than ^lass, the former 
dis^lved to the eictent of 0.005 per mille> the Utter as 
Be^;130. per mille. 

; ' Jd^: ^^^a^iii»ithas found out that glass is affected by aloohol 
siljiidf ■ *^At the outset, it ■ ieems most probable,” says he,. " that 
' v^tuire4 uleohol, a| least, Usust dissolve a eertain proportion of 
.glass. As.itt out pharaiacopoeia dilute alcohcd is mostly used, 
•or whets6,sdeohOl {dus plant-moisture eome in contact with glass, 
it is mcee than ptabable^-that a certain proportion of glass is 
itahen up by the menstruum in making tinctures.” This pro* 
bhbility sms eonferted into certainty by certain tests which he 
upplieu for several months in 1682, the result of which was that 
imohol dhsr dissolve glass though much less than water. 

Dr. Wesselhseft thus relates a mraple experiment : " A most 
significant action was , perceived when a dUop of simple, distilled 
-water was slowly evaporated upon a clean-polished slide, where 
white concentric rings wohld appear, consisting of finely accumulat* 
•ed particles, growing less aumereus towards the centre of the ring. 
A significant circamstaiice is that akobol evaporated upon glass 
:also produces oonoentrie rings of fine particles. A memorable 
fact was that these -concentrie rings seemed permanent and hard* 
4y tjp he removed by much rubbing. The only conclusion to Im 
reached in this insUnce was that the surface of a finely polished 
elide is affected both by water and alcohol to a degree visible to 
the unaided eye, but {daihly consisting of concentric rings of fine 
fi^ticies of gUss like those of glass-and- water mixture under the 
tnicrosoope.” , _ 

Akohol is so greedy ef water, it so rapidly absorbs moisture 
ifirem the Utmospbm, that it is difficult, in instituting expert* 
Btmits with aicoM, to be sure that we are dealing with absolute, 
«ud not with dilute alcohoL However, it is sufficient for pur- 
poses of homcespathie pharmacy to know that even the so-eaUed 
mbsolote Ukobol is net without -effect upon glass, and that even 
If the hi^^ dUntacm# are {H%pared with really tdbsolute alcohol, 
thtgr nrtot ubspib moisture whenever the phials me opened, and 
^tbi the dbehtd would become dilated, and would in time affect 
the glass in which the dilotions are kept. 

. being thna Soluble in. -water, alcohtd, acids, and alkalis, 

.l^e ingredients of wl^ich glnss is coaiposed must be present 
in .the solutions. Now; the bottle-glass, which is the kind of glash 
«sed by pharmacists for thf preparation and preservation of medi- 
eines, contains ” besides silica, soda or potash, definable quantities 
. cf lime, lead, arsenki .(and Saltpeter}... Those are motalleon- 
InInMIn all glssass, ,l^it more or less^vof them enters into 
comj^tiou of bottle-glass such . as we use, and that this is so 
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AeoiB, a mw Local Anasthetie. . i 

Randolph (Ophthalmic Record^ August, 1809) has made use of this 
drug, first described in the TherapeuttBchc MonaUkeft for January hjr 
Trblldenier. He finds that in solutions of 1 in 100 and 1 & 300 it 
produces satisfactory anaesthesia in ak unirritated eye in about the 
same length of time as cocaine ; when there was much congestion it 
failed. It has a more i^nging efieet when first instilled than cocaine. 
It does not damage the corneal epithelium, and has no effect upon 
accommodation, site of pupil, or tension. It prevents the growth of 
staphylococcus pyogenes albus. Randolph has removed foreign bodies 
and a pterygium tinder its influence, and opened tarsal cysts. Acoin 
is a white powder, fairly soluble in water ; it is derived from guanin, 
and related to caffein and theobromin. — Bril* Med. t/bum., Nov. 4^ 
1899. 


A OonsumerTof Pins. 

Dr. Thomas AnnadaJe reports the ca^ of a twelve-year-old, feeble- 
minded boy who claimed that he had swallowed a laige number of 
pins. He was, however, not believed, because aside from slight epigOfl^ 
trie pain, he neither complained of nor manifested other no'tewortby 
symptoms. Nevertheless, a dose of Gaator oil was administeredi' 
following which he pass^ per rectum a quantity of straight and 
beat pins. Within the next fourteen days the following bodies were 
diseharged per vias naturaka: Fifty-two pins^ one needle, five large 
nails, with broad heads, three smaller nails, one shirt button, four 
carpenter’s nails, and finally three shoe naila The case is notor 
worthy, in that the patient was almost free from symptoms, not* 
withstanding the large number of foreign bodies he disposed of 
JSkteHc wd Hpgima GemUe^ Sept., 1899, in tbo Hemas^paB^ 
aieian, Septem^r, 1899. 

Foroniii, a New Local Ansestlietic for the Eye. 

Qiiaita (jS^mem Medy October 7tb, 189§) has tried the effect 
of 5 per cent, solution of peronin (chlorhydrate of benzolic ether of 
in<nrphine) as a local aniesthetic in the eyes of thirty healthy adults. 
A:t firstdt causes a pretty severe burning sensation, which, howevor^ 
soon passes off, and is followed in three or four minutes by well-mark^t 
ed anasstkesia, lasting for nine or ten minutes. Peronin has to 
acidon on the diameter or mobility of the mpll, nor on the aoeomtiio^c 
dattOB visual, aeuity, or eye tension. The corneal epithelium was 
never 'affected nor infiltrated, as may happen after oocafoe. The 
great disadvantage of peronin as an ophthalmic anmsthetic is that 
it causes rather intense vascular injectioa with lacUrjmatous and 
serous Gbemosis. The author suggests that it may be^more useful 
^an cocaine in enucleation or evisceration of the globe, as it prediitoN^^ 
a deeper arasdiesia, Skud ^ increased vascularity does not matter in 
th^s Jmm.t Oct. 28, .1899, . 
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Tareatmont of Lt^u hj X Bays. 

•Thurston Holland (Arehives (ff ike Romtgm Jtay, May, 1899) pves 
W aoeount of the tmtinaat of 9 cases of tubercnlhus dramatitis by 
t4be X rays. The first case of eleven years’ standing occurred in a girl. 
The dorsum of the foot was affected with tuberculous ulceration of 
the skid, and had resisted treatment by scraping and caustica The 
^second case was one of lupus of the face a^ neck of five years’ 
duraUon in a boy^^ this had also resisted the normal treatment 
During two months 19 exposures weie given to the first case, and* 
17 to the second. Tlie expoftures lasted d5 minutes. A Newton’s 
'tube was used with a teu-in^ coil, and the platinum kept red hot 
;Both oases quickly Improved, and were healed when aeen several 
months afterwards. The photographs ^tsken before -and after treat^ 
ment aj^poar to be conclusive, in each case x ray dermatitis occuired 
causing loss of tbe-nails in the fimt and circumscribed aloj^eoia in tho 
seccmd case. Thi^ however, was only temporary, both hair and nails 
soon growing again. — Brit, Med, Joum,, Nov. 4, 1899, 


Meiiiiiffeal Ailbetioiui 4n CHbdldreit 

Hcmdialter reported at the -meeting the Soci4t4 de Mldeoine of 
Nan<^ (Juno li^t, 1899) two interesting cases with clinical and 
ptutimartem observations. (1) An infant, aged 10 months admitted 
to hospital for convulsions d^ing three days previously, died some 
hours after admission with a rectal temperature -of There 

wore convulsive attacks, and in the intervals betwemi the attacks 
there were generalised spasmodic symptoms. The necropsy revealed 
a suppurative condition of the membranes t>f the left hemisphere 
of the brain due to pneumocoeci ; the right hemisphere was the 
seat of a subdural hismorrbage, part of which was liquid, and eon- 
sisted of recently effused blood. IFhe absence of a history of recent 
cranial injury left in doubt the cause of this ooudieion in the right 
hemisphere. (2) An infant, aged 10 months, attacked af^MupenUy 
with gastro-enteritis, exhibit^ in addition to the charaoteristio con* 
vulsive ^crises; a respiratory (asphyxia!) oonvulmon, and ' uttered 
screams, because cyanosed, and^uffored from convulsive movements of 
the eye^lla The attacks would last two, -to ^th^ hours, and would 
recur several ^times during -the day. The intensity cf the attacks 
inereased, and after suffering for nearly six months it was admitted to 
hosp^, where it died six houxsafter admission. The necrepey sbow» 
ed the fcdlowing chang^; A thrombosis of the superior longitudinal 
stilus, and small disseminated tfrrombi in the veinB of the pia maten 
There was an hontense general -congestion of the pia^ueehncnd inm<? 
lHeane.-T^jBnlL Jbnm., November It, 1899. , 

'r<' ‘ Mi- ^ .... 

fn; : IfitipaMtial BwtiirA 

liftmyjkw of Bes Moinet (Nhw Tork Mea. jRec., September 
up at midnight to eee a in a state df coilapae. 
gl yeats old, and maitie|d hue yeer. Mmistimalleiu httd b^ 
until the past two monthe since irhieh time she had SMu no 
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thowi not jha4 tbeto been soy discharge of any kind from the vaguMw 
On tito previous night the patient went to a ball, danced all night and 
ate a hearty supper. Kext day she worked hard w&shingy baking 
and scrubbing, and then walked nearly a mile, when she was taken 
with abdofirinal i>ain and became &int. This soon passed away, 
and she Walked home. Several stools were passed in the evenings 
deflation was painful. The abdomen was typmpanitic and tender, 
pains as in threaten^ abortion occurred. The uterus was. about 
double the nprihal sme, with a soft, flabby cervex, the cervex not 
dilated. The palps were suspected by Smith tp be due to indigestion. 
Shortly after he left the patient went to the closet, screamed, and 
became faint ; other attacks followed ; . at length attended with 
convulsions, after which she became moiw conscious and died. The 
peritoneum contained three quarts of blood, mostly fluid. The 
uterus was extensively lacerated posteriorly, and just to the right 
of the median line. The tubes, ovaries, and ligaments were perfectly 
normal, except that the right tube and ovaiy wei-e drawn a little 
higher by the greater development of the uterus on that side. A 
ruptured amniotic sac was found containing chorionic villi, which 
had no connection with the uterine cavity where, on the other hand,, 
a diecidua was found. The cervix contained a mucous plug. The 
tissue around the rent in the interstitial sac showed advanced faCty 
degeneration . — Brit Med, «7bum., Aug. 19, 1899. 


* Influence of Uatemal Inebrie^ on the Ofbpdug- 

W. jO. Sullivan (Jcum, of Mmt St.y xlv., 489, July, 1899) has 
investigated the history of the offspring of chronic drunkards (women) 
in the Liverpool prison, and has tried to eliminate the oases in 
which the alcoholism was complicated by other degenerative factors. 
Among the many interesting points which the inquiry brought out 
Ivere the following : The death^i'ate among the infants of the inebriate 
mothers Was nearly two and a half times that amongst the infants of 
sober women of the same stock. In the alcoholic family there is a 
decrease of vitality in the successive children; for instance, in one 
fiimily the three firstborn children were healthy, the fourth was of 
defective intelligence, the fifth was an epileptic idiot, the sixth was 
deadbom, and the seventh pregnancy encM in an abortion. There 
was a ^nsibly higher death-rate in cases where the maternal inebriety 
/was developed at an early period. Bober paternity had little in- 
fluence^ and in face of maternal drunkenness might be almost 
neglect^ as far as the vitality of the ofibpring is concerned. Con- 
ception in drunkenness had a distinct innuenoe, as was shown by 
the fact that in the seven cases in which the condition was noted,, 
in six the children died in convulsions in the first months of life, and 
in the seventh case the infant was stillborn. On the other hand, 
imprisonment during pregnancy, if the imprisemment began early 
in the pregnancy 'and lasted nearly all the time, seemed to diminish 
.the evil effects ; but the difficulties in drawing conclusions ragardmg^ 
this point were great. Of the children of drunken mothers that 
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l^th fipam Ititr&*1l't6^9 iQjMtioa 9f <%e«riii. 

Hie ^laebt was a voman, aWat thirty yean of »ge, and pregnant 
for the aeeoAd time. At abOat the second mcmth of gestation the 
nsol've'd to terminate the pregnancy by the intrh-ntekine li^ection . 
of glycerin. The ijnantity cX glycerin need is nncernia, bnt It Is 
'said to have been but a few drafflia This *was introduced into the 
uterus by means of an Englii^ Catheter, nrith a inrringe attached. 
The ownt tras expelled on me folioiVing day. Witmn twenty-four 
homre iidter the ihjeotion she was seised with moderate chills, and 
tdlhiperatilra rose to 103 d^^rees F. ; for the next two days it 
tang^ between 103 d^rees and 104 degrees F. From the third 
'itey the temperature did not exceed 99 d^rees, and for the most 
<d the time was subnormal. After the second day there were foe- 
‘guent vomiting and dianhcea On the third the teeth wore covered 
ylHith Bordes, the saiiva was blood-stained, and a profuse hemorrhage 
oecBited fnnn the nose, which was controlled oniy by plugging. 
The Tomitus contHsted of coffeS-gTound material, and later the stoo« 
were taiTy. The urine was from the first almost wholly suppressed, 
and was of a dark-red color from the presence of hiemaglobin. 
peath oecorried on the sixth day. * 

The dangers of Felzer's me^od are well-known, and they haiYe 
led to its abandonment. Luohsinger, Bchwan, Filechne, 
and Wiener have shown that glycerin is liable to cause disintegration 
of the red blood colls. The destructive action of the glycerin upon 
the red blood corpuscles obviously cannot be prevented fay any care 
■that can be used in the intra-uterine iigection. AfiBucasinei^s efc- 
perinumts would seem to prove that the blood is more surdy distHr- 
gaaked when Ihe drug is absorbed through the demchm than if 
thrown into an <^ea sinus.— Dr, Charles Jewett, Brooklyn.— 

. Modem Mediaii Setet^, July, 1399, in the Emutopu^ie Pkynaam, 
September, 1899. , 

numro-orgaiii^ of tbe IIoat& of tlM IfowiKHni. 

C-inseppe Oampo/P«dta<m, Ijraptes, vii., S29, August 1699) fans 
earried out a series rtf' researches on tits midro-oigmiitrais of the mouth 
of tlie ^wbdfm in order to asoertaip (1) tire meutii at the moment 
pf bir^ is free from germs ; (9) the develqpmmrt of gems along with 
^ estabUshment of the prinuiy functions of lifo ; and (3) the isohr 
ittoju of them and their pathogmiio aeticm. Bsforenee is made to the 
■%;erk of Vignal, Biondi, SanareUi, Freund* sad Kreibohm, and the 
'4^0!ds:nBed are described. Hie ocmtents (d the mouth were tidcen 
{i^itho ihtweht .of iHith oif, the infottt being etiil ea the 

|||X6hij#l^ fo«r hours latm' whmi rssiamtiQn had been going ea, mi 

been omunenoed, "'He 
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three tiitiel^ and twmtj^^ne othnxa 
%W^^a«dtin6d one or other of the timei» namedl. Gaiii}>o oonclitdeii 
t&at^lie mouth ie eterilerat the time of hirth, for out of twenty-one 
eeaes in which the buooal contents were examined at the mommit of 
biri^, in six no germs were found ; the fifteen cases in which organ- 
isms were found do not in his opinion in^'idate the eonclusion, fmr 
in some of these the contents were collected by the midwifeiin atten- 
dance, and in others it may be that germs gained entrance from the 
maternal vsgi^a daring labour. The effect of respiration was that the 
mouth imni^iately lo^. its asepticity, and sixteen obseiwations made 
shout fout hours irfiber birth demonstrated that the oidinaty bacteria 
of the air find in the mouth a suitable soil, and multiply with great 
rapidity ; they were the bacillus mesenteridus imlgatus, the bacterium 
termo, and the bacillus ulna* The first effect of lactation was found 
to be a diminution in the number^ of germs, possibly due to the 
mother’s milk washing them- downwards into the gastro-intestinal 
tract ; but its second ^ect seemed to be to increase the number of the 
kinds of germs met with. This effect Campo thinks is the result not 
of new varieties being introduced in the milk, for the milk direct from 
the breast is sterile, but of a power conferred by the milk upon the 
buccal contents of growing new kinds of genua The organisms found 
were in order of frequency ; the bacillus mesentericus vulgatus, the 
bacterium tarmo, the bacillus ulna, subtilis, leptothrix, and lineola (t), 
and three non-identificd germs, to which the names of bacillus and 
coccus y and have been given. It was fuiiher discovered that none 
of these micro-organisms had any pathogenic properties, for intra- 
peritoneal injections of cultures of them into guinea-pigs did not pro- 
duce any phenomena indicating virulence, Save a slight diminution of 
the body weight. The characters of the non-identified germs and 
their cultures are fully described ; bacillus x and coccus » caused pass- 
ing loss in weight . — Mrit Med, Jovm*^ Oct ^1, 1899. 


The OaneeB of Immunity against TnberculoBis in High 
Altitudes. 

Mitchell and Crouch (Jofiwm. of Path, and Bad., May, 1899) 
working at Denver at an altitude of 5,290 feet, found experimentally : 
{1) That the tubercle badllus, as expectomi^d on a sandy soil, is still 
virulent afteir thirty-five hours* exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
Koch, working (presumably) with puie odltores of the bacillus, found 
that it was killed in a few minutes to several houra, according to the 
thickness of the layer in which it was exposed. (2) That such sputum 
oh a Sandy soil has lost but little of its vSrulence after twenty hours* 
exposure. (3) That if the exposuie extends beyond twenty to thirty- 
five hours the virulence is gradually diminished, and finally 
"They therefore conclude that Koch’s statement has given sanitarians 
It false sense of security, and that as a fact the sputum ^ss expectorated 
hy consumptives at such an altitude as Denver has ample 
become desic^a^d and blown in the atmospheio befoio it Sas oeek > 
fobbed of its valence. Now since thbiW ehMS% 
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anotber ai^platiatioii than the di$lnfaot|i)|[ Mtinn oi tI^ 
isma tlnniigli a rarified atmospbeiift mast be «oi]ghib for» and 

in the effete of tbi» (diinate on the vital forpee of 
individual : (1) The absolute and lelative moisture in the atm<»{)b|eio 
is low^ and tUis together with the lessened atmospheric prmove and 
almost d^nstant winds greatly facilitates evaporatipn. Xhisabstrapr 
tion of moistui*e takes place yeiy rapidly from the,pnl]^ona*7 alveoB, 
and though these could scarcely become too dry to as a nidus 
for the tubercle bacilluS} the constant evaporation must produce np- 
favourable conditions for its devolopmeni « The absence of moisture 
acts abo beneficialiy or the organism as a whole* Thus the sensation 
of temperaturp is measured not by the ordinary but by the, wet-bulb 
theti^iOmeter* For instance, the air thermometer may register iho 
epme,^|tt Denver as at the sea level at Washington, but the h^ 
eotually felt by those in the former place may be 32*^ F. or Ifss 
than is felt by those in the latter. Asa result the beat at an altitude 
is not^ enervating. (2) The lessened atmospheric pressure at altitude^ 
oauitea a dilatation of the cutaneous and mucous capillaries. Thp 
pulmonary capillaries are dilated, and the blood stream through them 
4p gloated, so, that it can better give battle to the invaders ; Ihe thora^c 
4s expanded, and there is an increased frequency of resphation to 
cop^pensate for the diminished amount of oxygen in the rarified air. 
The 'heart’s action is also iiioreaa^ for the same reason. The body 
warmth is continuously lost in lai'ge quantities, and to replace it» other 
things being equal, the appetite itnpioves, metabolism is more rapid 
and complete, and the ne^ for nourishment greater. The evapora- 
tion ino^ges the specific gravity of the blood, and in a given quantity 
the number of vtsd corpuscles and the percentage of haemoglobin are 
aaid to he increased* Indeed the same factors which tend to the 
healing or retarding of cases of phthisis which seek out high attitudes, 
account for the immunity to phthisis of those who live there. — 

Med, Oct. 21; 1399. 


Wounda of 

/ , An Inquest was held on Oct, 14th, by Dr. Danford^ThOmas on the 
^hody of a JRrussian Myi aged &3 yearg, who died suddenly on Oct 12^ 
Uftet^ pomplaming of : severe pain over the heart and of inability to 
hraathOf ' A i pogt-mortem examination revealed that the perbardium 
V^as, fuU, of and in the left ventricle there was found an ordinary 
jeybg ;t#sd)o which had perforated the wall of the ventricle* The 
son of li^e deceased in his evidence said that four months previously 
km mother complained of a needle having entered her ear as , she lay 
|ho sofa- It is not likely, however; that the needle gained admits 
# the heart by this route. , Wounds of the heart are recognised 
amenable to surgical ti^eatmeht then Was acknowledged 
.^i^ ythe; case a few years ago* In 18ST of Frankfort and 
Borne were ambngihe foirt fo teach tliai wounds of the 
then were inva|4ahly} fate'hoonU% 
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srjTrfi. fcS. «s p«i^i« u 

« «trt«.i»d ri to - VS'Z^-Z, S ~ “AKb. 

j^rani.^^ I. «» to -sitoT “f ’! 

«Z^deaili was Uie result »ad tliia ww generally the c^ 
nnrnlnnl interference had been tried or not brfore dwtl». detain 
Ti^hSart rrae only practised in fire cases, with the mult that 
three oatients died apd -two recovered, so that the result of early 
2^!i«^^terferettoe were by no means uafavouraUe. Inonoca» 
SEecotSr followed without an operation having perfo*™^ 
Wth^an w assaaainated later and the necropsy J|«8 

r healed in the heart the rw^t of the wo^d 
-thwe^w ^ Wore. Loison also reports a caae where 

^ attempted to remove a bullet which was lodg^ in the heart, ^ 
mtuation of which had been indicated and located by ^ 

alSo^phv, The pericardium was opened and drained. 
£?ffiuH^tybeig visiblV {superficially) in the h«rt muMle 
S iS! moSdure was abandoned. The patient recovered perfectly 
furthe pt olive at the time of the publieation rf 

after 1899) OphuluB of 8au Francisco, who 

Loison’a article timt with 



^tfier tostaacea’ in ‘iSjStwher of Elberfeld has 

^l,XiKetSet th?Jof c^s that have been auccem- 
fallv ^ated by surgical operation, including suturing vin, an 
a hSrt-wo^d tlirce and a balf oentimotres long resulting 
^rr Sib near the of the heart on a W aged IT 

The raSrds of ^ses taken fimn theee various sources point 
hooBftlness of early and pi'ompt surgical operation 

SiX-rhir.rt. totod « tort » *i» p«rt.»ito 

■f ffbd heart. — Laneti, Oct; 21, IfifiS. 

gitroffeniB Peace. an^ War.. . r 

T* «««« to he a perversion of real progress that human ingenu% 

• means of destroying human life and to 

should be ^™^^***^^* ^ this dii-ection. It is well, however, to 
f eSjrion of the te^bly dynamic exploSiim ^ 

bear la niiad ^a ^ ^ tiitd freauency of war as to the 

fo oom^leLgffe work of exiilerMio^ 
^5«Sr«D hSo areas as in tke c^tructoon of 

»i wnmg«P “®^^^ end in loosening stubborn 

rf itod ». to to to to 



«lbo<|^ltt Explosives, eu<^ as eii^Ad oii sodden ooeib^fttioii^^ l^^ 
SM^Iilu^ so to speak, to infinity. It 113 tlie very inertness of 
vrhiqh makes it such a potenti^ty; ; Jt resents coni|)aay and on tl^ 
idigktest provoeatsoti quits this company and returns to the gaseous 
ktate, o^upying an enormously increased voluma Tim instalnUly Ht 
liitix){^n in a solid oompound ei;|dains the enormous poW€ff of the 
snod^ nitiPO^explosive. Becent accounts from the seat of the war m 
S outh Afidca have shown what a weapon in skilled hands is lyddita • 
We believe that the preparation of lyddite is^a Oovernmeut secret, 
but it is geneially known that it consists bf picric acid compressed 
into the smallest bulk by fusion. Chemists have always ,hrid the 
theory that the acme of force of an explosion is secured by supplying 
ihs otygen )n the compound with an equivalent amount of combust 
ih^f ^atter;^ feut in the case of picric acid this is not so, fcn' tlie 
hatygflto mecessary to form carbonic acid, the complete produoi^ could 
^^itce a double volume of the incomplete product, carbonic oicide^ 
.iriiicb therefore would effect a much more consideiable amount of 
5rCHrfc«. £ventually the carbonic oxide bums into carbonic acid in 
contact with the air by the action of the flame of the explosion. Picric 
inid is made by acting upon carbolic acid with nitric acid. It posses^ 
MS an enormous explosive force while curiously enough it is insensibte 
to shock and its comparative stability is remaikable so that it may bp 
transported with a minimum of risk. This is not so when it is mixed 
•with other substances. Lyddite is of the same class of explosivd as 
melinite, to which, indeed, it is closely related. On account of the 
•propfNrties just described it is safe to use when hurled in shells. We 
aU cherish the hope that the day is not far distant when our swor<h^ 
shall be turned into ploughshares ; and may we not hope also, to put 
it into language which modem science supplies, that the world’s 
Sjupply of nitrogen may no longer be use^for the purposes of war 
but for the purposes of peace, and that in the near futum we may 
.turn our attrition to utilising this wonderful element exclusively 
towards providing for the food supply of the world! This is a problem 
which Sir William Crookes has sugges^d might be solved by ooiir 
verting the nitrogen of the air into, nitric acid and eventually fertilis- 
ing nitrate by the sM of el^tririty g^erated by colossal natural 

B >wer such as exhds in tiiE &U of water a4 Niagara.-^Xa}ics^i 
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oa th9 diaplit^l^/ b^t QjUt It. is exoinsIWy 0ttp|i6rM by the large 
blood vemla; XJader normal eouditioiia a free apace exists W 
tveea the heart and diaphragm during ii^iration. Benedict, 'who 
'was the drat to call attention to this fhot, observed farther that 
when the heaii became enlarged this intempace 'was obliterated, 
and; that when adhesions existed between the diaphragm and pericar- 
dium, the former conid not move independently of the heart. It is 
important sometimes to ascertain exactly the position of the heart ; 
for instance, in oases of transposition of the viscera, and displacements 
of the heart caused bjjTfiuid or growths. It is also useful sometimes 
to know whether the enlargement of the heart has occurred in the 
horizontal or vertical direction. The extent of the shadow gives the 
proportionate size of the heart, but it does not always give the exact 
cardiac dimensions ; ^Hhe heart is not as large as its shadow it wais 
found that the further the plate was removed ' from the tubes the 
more nearly did the shado'w coincide with the actual size of the heart. 
It is only by comparing, with the help of <»rtam fixed points, the 
relationship between the various shadows caused by the heart and 
the structures in the immediate neighbourhood that the real size of 
the heart can be ascertained. The author goes on to describe some 
of these fixed points : the nipple, for instance, can be made prominent 
by attaching a penny to the skin. The spinal column and sternum 
give the most prominent shadows. Normally the right side of the 
heart extends one-third from mid-sternum, whereas the left side 
extends two-thirds from the same point. The increase in size of the 
heart cannot be measured in centimetres, but it can be readily seen in 
the photograph. Several photographs are given illustrating the points 
mentioned above. In emphysema the determination of the size of the 
heart by the x rays is of gi^eat diagnostic value. The cardiac move- 
ments can be observed ; it is often possible by this means to ascertain 
the strength of the cardiac muscle. In ad^tion to the knowledgp we 
gain -concerning the position, size, and movement of the heart, the 
rays can also detect abnormalities of the large blood vessels, such as 
persistence of the ductus arteriosus, scleroUc changes in the coronary 
arteries. The diagnosis pf commencing aneurysmal dilatation has 
been facilitated by the employment of Boentgen rays. The author 
Says it is possible to estimate the seat and size of the dilatation. 
Slight dilatations occurring in the arch of the aorta are not uncom- 
mon. They are often seen in cases of aortic insufficiency. ^In this 
condition the heart’s action is increased, the blood is propelled with 
increased force into aorta, and this, combined with the loss of 
elastici^ in the wall of the artery, causes local weakness and bulging. 
The pulsations of ;^e aorta' are much more marked in these cases thm 
ih true aueurys^ — Jkfyd. Joum., Nov. 4, 1899. 



A OilO! OF EBNAL COHCS ^0nBJi3> BY ZTCOPOmum 
' Br Da. M. Ift 8meA«. 

fit. Jf. !BL, t^d iS, tedAeiit of tf ft 

idark^ c«me to tne On the ftitoiaung of tho 1st O(!to3beir 18$$^ t^tji 
.tiw follovi&g eonplaint. H* h«» heen. tftfiSBdog for two taoiitbs 
ifoem ft ipedft whndi mibs cktim fron the tt^pam of foe left fcidb^ 
to foe; left toaiMO. Be sofihnr idso fimn greet windusesa, 

%i|rwards and downward' eo&ttaiit}^. Hit general proetnt- 
fceat. AH these a^mptoms are j^rednalljr inoreasiag; 
4 ^ foe nmt |aia i» oc o a rien a lly wary tswaroi, foaw* him iycv- 
INhIMha Mx, 

£fot ChHefd in foe mondhg and reported that the pain foom 
.foe hidney to the testicle is nearly gone, and that foe flatulence 
lua heoome les^ though still be has to eniatftto maeb. Continued 

8th Get. Called in foe snwning as nsiMl. Vida entire^ gott<^ 
does not fo^ foe windiuess, foottgh he has' to emctate but much leea 
foeq,aen%. iVostration is also decidedjy Jess, Continued medicine, 
‘ITfoOcih Biesanted himself as nanal with all (ho 
irea%:ganA 
‘Stad Otawl. 

Semai^kt. 

flwd' pd^nto of intettest in this dftse. ttrat, foe renal oolm 
■Wto leftsided, and yet J^copodiim effected a cure. The genewal helirf 
tTr‘g*i‘" horeceopathio praefoton ew i» that Zjfotpoddam iai more 
ftsdtefofoxi sif^to-foied affsetionm Bn Bafo says^^Xyccjwdtrmt eiffeota 

fotW right, moat, or at least foe trbWbl^ begin on right aide 

Jlnj^ etimpleint that begins oh right and gc^ to left makes me foinfe 
nf Zjfvopodam.” .According^ we find lilienfoal -reeoihmending 
Ibfor ifetftl eelfo when paini mctands down ^r^ht); .uaftter to fon 
l»lftdd^ :Xa eur> ease foe pain eniended jaidhii^to foe 

iwfctotfojle. It laitohe that **foe ‘aides of ifie. l)W;r^^W^^ is'<rf 
focito hecOttht foah aoihe imagine, and, that an afl^ii^ 

• for’ particular parts, organs and even sides -of foe body,” but we 
attufo atu^ the whcde pathogenesis of a drag and not rgake faasly 
gfoetaliaationa from a few instances, and we maiit also see that we 
of aide with reference to partichlar.ayihptoms. 

; ’^e .ftfoohd jaoint of interest .is .font foe ISfo dedmal ^utihn 





-v ; 

^ TCW fi^porifaed iw' *|»di ft»» a 
tim ’ urtijpli I hid niirti^ IpM^iared from tlie pollmi *i<i» stroi^ 
nididied tqnrii. iha pUal, in firyidi the poSteb tiad tiie eprit were' 
miamd in. ilie pn^oituntef one to five, wee every da.j, tvo or three 
timee, etronglf dmken for over two montiba, at the wd of which 
the clear aupernatant Ihptid wm drawn off, and fonnd to be mtoreted; 
with the oil of the pollen, as evidenced by the milkinesa pranced 
when dropped on Dt. Hoghea mye-.-^" It seems probable 

that the medicinal iditoes of Lycopodium reside in this peculiar" 
ole«#no»8 matter with . which its spiumlee are filled ; and henee the 
cmi^paratiTe inoioeas of aU j^paratioes of the drug whieh do not 
fovolve compete fracture or solution of the investing envelope. ITb-. 
tincture but an ethereal one is found to effect solution.”' But here 
we had a strong spirituous solution «f the drug which did hold' 
tiiS (deaginous matter, and gave effective therapeutic result. Pos-i^ 
wbly the frequent violent shaking for over two months may have 
helped the solution. This shquld serve sa a hint to pharmaceutists 
in preparing dilutions of Lycopodium. There does not appear to 
be any necessity for triturations which are always a tfoublesome 
aQpin 

ToJNAgtt. 

Casks Bt a. L. BtaeswoOP) M.Ih 

OaSB 1. A«ih»ia-~-Mis. H., aged thirty-nine, when two numtha 
pld developed bronebo-pimwnonia whieb left her a subject iff asthmatio 
stacks. 

wium sevm yfort old she had whooping cough, during and after 
whioh the asthma was greatly aggravated, but by going south she 
obtahied seme relief and on her return north was subject to attacks 
upon taiposure to damp weather. When .twenty-three years old shs' 
developed her first attack of typhoid foyer, at which time it was 
she trould die, foe asthma beii% vnty troublesome j but after 
months wes foMk' to her normal . OondUioB, having eidy an 
ultftok f . Dcoilig the month el June foe came denrn with 
the second attsik of typhead fever and again> her <dd enanay aj^^eaced ; 
at the end of the fourth week foe showed some improvesaeadi, for two 
or fofoe dhy^ and then wifoout any cans* foere wa« a relapse; all. 
ifoe time the aefoma was becoming mow premewmeed* and foe fould 
not secure ainy rest at nighi * * 7 * 

Tariodi wsmedltii, SSbifo appaarSd ts ho Indicated, -weie tried im 



[y^tanr8J^o«ltjr 

'<wui ; #lkll0 liiey iniglit g^ve pKrU^ nUef ioe » idiii)i#tiiit9 yii laoHat^- 
pMrnUtieni iros aUained. Aa tM fe^ had uoir pIMwd the fifldi ireek 
imd Iras not declining mid the e$tknia in ilie meanwlile beemne wwfe 
it waa evident that something mast be doate to ooatiol ^ eating 
cdnditioijs. After a careful review of her history, on nceohnt of the 
tendency to faulty reaction after disease, and also because of a ^milar 
tendesicy in her family, and afto a consultation with other physieiaiii ^ 
it was determined to give the patient Im., one dose, and 

Stop all olAer medicine, as they were doing no good. Hie results 
were all that could be desired ; she slept that night and every night 
since ,v there was a gradual decline of the fever. She is up and has no 
retun^;^ the asthma during the veeent damp weather. A more recent 
repcsrtigives further encouragement as to a cure. 

Cas» II. Ep9,e^9y. — Mr. C., aged forty-one ; employment has been 
that of park policeman. Ten years ago he fell, striking on the head. 

A tdiort time following this injury he began to have spasms ; he would 
fall wherever he happened to be ; as he was falling there would be a 
Wild cry ; he, would froth at the mouth and bite his tongue ; these 
would be &%t tonic and then clonic in chataoter ; they would last 
about fifteen minutes, and would be followed by a period of com 
usually lasting two hours. At first the attacks were a^ut two 
months apart, but gradually became, more frequent, and two years 
before camiug to this clinic he was obliged to give up his employment. 

There is no neurotic tendency in his family history ; he is as fine a 
specimen of manhood as can be seen \ is of light bilious temperament^ 
but presented a dejected, childish appearance, as he was led by his 
motW, afraid of being alone, and will not go to bed unless his mother 
is present. His clothes are stained with urine, which he Is unable to 
retain. „ It began at first to pass during the attacks, but now cannot 
be contrcfiled at any time. He was given Koli ^phm. fix for one week. 
He then reported that be bad better control of his urine and had more 
nerve. The next two weeks he made great improvement, but ha4 one 
more spasm. JSFa^rwm ^adph, 20Qx Was given night and morning for 
one week, at which time he was given placebo antt no mote medicine. 
Four months have now passed. There had bden no r^utn of the 
spasw. He has perfect control of the luine. The )luit few times he 
eeme fe the dink alone, fmd has leturn^ fe bis work^^ 

on sev^al ocKsasions ochtrdt^ meningitis due 
it has never been of any seHice to me in epileptic 
ifqfl# natrum sulpb; has permanently cured two eases 

Spilepiifoi^ in chkwfer traunmtic in origin, and 1 
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believe it bee enured tbie^oeee y at least> it im eto^ped the eeisares that 
were oooumiig iBi.beut on^ a week. 

Case 11^ J!l^eura8then{a.-^MrB, H., a^ed thirty^nine, has not felt 
weU for t]ie past year ; she complains of headache which has no 
definite location and changes from one part of the head to ano^er ; it 
is confined to a small point and woi-se^from drinking coffee or inhal« 
ing tohaoeo smoke ; it is relieved by pressure on the painful point 
She is extremely nervops and the least thing annoys her so much that 
she goes ^way and cries j her appetite is good, but she feels sleepy 
after eating i^d she is constipated. She has a pain and a tired feel* 
ing in the small of the back^ which extends down the legs ; she was 
given fix three times a day|; at the end of a week she reported 
the headache was better, and there was great relief in the nervous 
symptoms ; she still complained of the distress in the back extending 
down the legs, and she feels better when doing something, not that the 
distress is any less but the mind being occupied, she does not notice it. 
ffeloniaa fix cured this woman. This is a remedy I have used with 
success in cases of albuminuria, diabetes and uterine prolapsus with 
congestion when the leading symptom has been a tired and fame sen- 
sation in the back extending down the legs. 

C&BE IV. Cardiac hypertrophy vsith DUatatim. — ^Mr. C. aged ^ 
twenty-seven, had enteric fever and pneumonia in South Africa about 
six months ago ; since then he has felt weak and exhausted*; the body 
is cold to the touch and is of a purple color ; breathing is difficult, the 
least excitement causes dyspnea and gas forms on the stomach after 
eatipg } the bowels are constipated and there is pain in the lower 
portion of the abdomen. 

Physical examination revealed a rapid and forcible cardiac action ; 
the force of the apex beat is increased and to left of the normal ; there 
is epigastno pulsation ; the pulse is hardf full and irregular ; the area 
of dai'diac dullness is increased both to the right and to the left j no 
• valvular changes are discernible, but the first sound is loud and ring* 
ing Prom the history of the case and the physical examination we 
concluded that the right side of the heart was involved. CmmUaria 
was ^ven four times a day. After a week the patient reported an 
imprc^mant ; breathing was not so troublesome ; coldness the 
bo^ had gone; the pulse was more regular and not so fulh After 
two weeW tim seemed so great and relief so 

marjk^fd that the patient thought himself well 

was given in this case on aoecumt of irregularity and*' 
the heart, the marked involvement of the right stde^ 
the great, dyspnea and venous stasis. 



2 ..vv : v ©AS® OF TONBIJifcms OtTBKO BY 4 m 
By 0. D. CbXitiTKS, M,D. 

" Mrs. T.; age tvirent^-three, Atn^irican, married, personal and fandly 
history good. This patient is a i>erfect blonde, almost an albino, with 
^kifi and lax fibers; she is of the lymphatic temperahient and has k 
tendency to glandular enlargements; she applied for treatment May I, 
for throat trouble, saying that for several months her throat seemed fult 
hhd sore. She is a vocalist, and after even a short vocal exercise her 
throat would be sore for several days. Examination revealed a large, 
spongy tonsil on the right side, about two and one-half times the normal 
lise; this" tonsil did not look like an ordinary one but seemed uhusU- 
illj^/spongy and edematous, something like a fungous growth. The 
opposite tonsil was slightly larger than the normal but more natural 
and firmer In consistency ; her general health had not been very good 
for several months past. 

I assured her that removal of tiiis tonsil was necessary and tibat^ 
bnce amputated, she would haye no further trouble from it ; accord- 
Ingiy tbp throat was sprayed with a carbolized solution and the ampu- 
tation Was made with Mathieus tonsllotome. The spray was again 
used freely and the patient was sent home to use an antiseptic gargle 
daily. Ji'o. unusual developments occurred until about ten days later 
when I noticed that same tonsil was enlarging again and in less than 
a month it had grown out a little larger than the original tonul. My 
first' thought was to amputate again, but a moment's refiection decided 
lie to try other measures. 

'*■ JHeltadonna 3x, fix and 30x were all tried in vain ; glycerole of 
tannin was used locally every day, and various spray solutions were 
bli^pld^yed, but to no effect. Cutcdrea ca/rh 30x and Mercurius bimo- 
3x Were also of no service. The spongy character of the ^owthy 
Ae^edOma add the stickirl^, stinging pains finally suggest^ Apts 
MsHijSm, This remedy I then gave in the sixth decimal potency fottf 
ibsm dally^ wi^ entire relief in a few days’ time. In about two ' 
eaSelNi^^ fufijjiOus growth was praObically gone, and a complete re- 
aevm^wveiitually followed. 

r I report thhit to show yod another proof of the dutative power 
olAldi remedy Whi^ Is hommOjAthie to the case. I firmly teUeve 

Serum change in thO system bf that lady 
by apis meliifibi^ and it cured the caSe. 

1 also believe that had I ampu^htd the second time, or even a third 

aittd again, until I 

causa by the resMy hotnmopathie to ^ 
which in this ease was apis Oet M, 1$^, 
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ON “DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS." . ‘ 

.Bv Tfifto* B. ^ ? 

liMieihl Sups^lnteiidtitii^ BethUm Royal I]4»8)HjUU ^ Lag^m o« MaonA .i 17 
Diseases, Bt, Mary’s Hospital ; Demonstrator in Psyobology/ ^ 
Guy’s HospitoK • ^ ^ 

Introddction. ; j - 

l» Bodying thii^ttiplic^ed and di£^oult aubjaet of doubia 
bava sDugktr-f not toompbaiuse tke lurer iMid ixMsra abnornifd 
t)Mi«ifeportedeafle^ ratW to btin^ forward eueh obaorvatiott^faiMgr 
^poanbilf belp tO bridgo tbo apparemtly impasBabiO gnU between dontilo oOM^ 
4i^crnffiie«fr and mora ordmary expenences* EVew in the inoet' OffriktA^ 
ikmmBLl Ofteee tWo are indicatiotte that ft k poeefble td interpohtt ait 
Innumerable eetlee of gradations between them ahd hdaffft. 

tbare endeawotrrted to confine myself to the enbjeet of doubfe conseidiiii- 
ifesar, or doable personality, and beyond brief analogies derived from a 
oompariedn with dream, Bomuabulistie,. epileptic, amnesic, and insane state; 
1 have not deati with the enormous mass of information and side issues at 
my disposal. £for have t reopened the much-vexed question as to whethev 
unconscious cerebration can go on without any obvious mentd decompaiii* 
ments, as in tbe instances of^aiiioniatic movements derived from habit^, an^ 
termed by Griesinger ‘^psychical reflex actions.” 

For convenience sake I will first briefly enumerate what appear to me ta 
be the various types of double conseiousne^ and conclude wi^bsew^ol 
tlie psychelog^al and physiological theories derived from considefatiMt If 
the cases. 

The cases appear to me to fall under the following seven types, nawely : 

I. Those occurring in early life, and in which the abnormal state ii 
preceded by night terrors, somnambulism, or by both, 

JI. Types in which the abnormal state is preceded by profound sleeps 
and in wfiich the normal state is only again reached after prolonged !?Iee|K . 

III. Types due to temporary or periodic amneria acquired as the result 
of accident, injury,, or disease. 

IV. Epileptiform types. 

' Y, tusSne typ^. 

Tt Mysfericat' anaesthetic types. 

VII. Types in which, during the abnormal sfate, the subject assumes tbe 
p^sMbn of a mediumship. 

seen in ehildhooct in wfiich the condition ie precededr h$ mgki^ 
6y eomnamhtdisfnf or hy both ; ^ 

G., a schoolboy, aged 14. 

< 5ie<ory;.»CouBin in Morningside AsylUwr> denknted. ^As«er^Sg#d !f, 

hydrooephaikx Uncle also hydrocephalic. 

I’moaaf it«et<>rjiu*-The patient was the ftftb Shilril^ binh natural f 
ip«(£ ^oi;rie4 mid troubled at the time,. NofOoawrisIdim Ubid tb 
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inoontloent. This padeni never misled with hoys joined 
ft, their gamee ; he wa» always very eacltable, and spoken of by the other boys 
«« He was broagbt to me bn aoebnnt of a propensity he hati bf stealing 

moneyi stamps, etc., fitosn the other boy^ and when convicted and reproved for 
this he seemed to ha^ge no memory of the events at all, and wab inubh dhitressed 
at the circumstances. 

CmfUum when Firei Seen* — ^He was a bright intelligent-looking boy, but with 
rather a nervous aspect, slight hesitation of speech. With regard to his special 
senses^ he had diplopia, the chart of which would not fit in with paresis bf any 
one muscle or group of muscles supplied by one nerve. Mr. X B. Lawford kindly 
examined the case for me and found the i^plopia to bo due to irregular astigmat* 
ism. There wore no ophthalmoscopic evidences of disease. The pupillary re* 
aotioni were rather sluggish for a boy of his age, but not otherwise abnormal* 
Olasseb were prescribed to correct the error of refraction, and these did away 
with the double images. He had suffered also from various subjective symptoms. 
When he lay down he used to see faces which, however, he knew to be imaginary. 
Bo also complained of whizzing sounds m his ears, and music. At times these 
sounds were so real to him that he could not appreciate their subjectivity. Taste 
and smell were normal. With regard to common sensation, he complained of 
tingling and a certain amount of numbness in bis right hand. At the time I saw 
him I eoul^ not detect any anmethesia. His mental state was nearly normal. 
After worUng at his books for some little time he would become muddled, 
and it was usually after the strain of work that he had these nocturnal vjsuai 
phenomena. After one of these noctarnai attacks he would during the daytime 
do various impulsive things. On one occasion be took some poison with the in* 
tmiti<m of destroying himself. He told me he was perfectly happy, and that he 
could not account in the least for what was alleged against him, namely, hUi 
attempt to ii^ure himself and his propensity to steal from other boys. 

This boy appeared to be one of the group of unstable adolescents who 
become criming or not according to surroundings, and it is of interest to 
note the early occurrence of night terrors followed by abnormal day states, 
daring which he had moral and volitional perversions of which in the 
fully awake state he had no memorj. 

OsSh It. — y* E. W., schoolboy aged 14. ^ 

iriifory.^Father died of cancer in the bowels. He yme also very in* 
temperate. Mother was ill just before confinement and bad a foil just at the 
time of the birth of the child. He has two brothers living, one of whom saffers 
condnwjly from nervous headaches. 

j&fstory.^He has always suffered from pain in the head, ^an 
iniknt he was very precocious, always suffered from night terrors g he had h® 
convulsions during teething, but from a vei^ early period has had nystagmus. 
At the age of 7 he had some brain affection which was attended wiUi greet pain, 
hypersesthesia of all his senses, and ever since that time he has been 
•ol^^ bad headaches. In February, lB9d, he came under my care as a 
ddlmlbey, but nothing abnormal was detected for some considerable time. HO 
industrious lad. About Christmas, 1898, he had an ^tadk 
If hours iiiddbtttd not Wmade to answer quoiHons ; !ti‘ 
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^tiarthe other ho3Pe had. gQiie to bed he wdeVf<>utid sharponing a hnifh with 
intOpt to.kill After a desperate reskUnce he .war orerpowered and plaeed 
imder supervision. Subsequentlj, he remembered nothing whatever about the 

Condition on E^amimtioiu---l eould not discover any mental or mo^al defeetSp 
with the exception of the failure to recollect ^er the period of stupidity 
before-mootioueA or the incident when he bad the homicidal tendency. * He had 
no physical symptoms eaoept perhaps very slight giddiness on standing with hii 
feet together^ hut thin mi^ have been due to fact' that lie had been oonjiit<^ 
to bed for several days. His special senses were apparently normal^ with the 
exception of eOme ansssthesia of his hands and feet and pain of tlie hack of his 
head. Dr. Savage also examined this boy and found nothing organic the matter 
with him* He regarded the state as resembling some epileptic state* and re« 
commended that he should be removed from the school* put to some easy daily 
work, and take bromides for a time. He was examined ophthalmoscopically by 
Dr* Savage* my colleague Dr. Stoddart* and myself^ and no changes in the diso 
er trUoe of braiu disease could be detected 

This case resembles the foregoing one tn the estrly occurrence of night 
terrors and the subsequent development of an abnormal unconscious state 
during which the individual was impulsive and dangerous ; followed by 
the normal state with absolute failure to recall any of the incidents which 
had occurred in the morbid state. 

Asb P. S,, male aged 19 . 

History , — One sister hysterical. Grandmother very intemperate. 

Personal History. ’-^^1000 the ago of 3 * when the child had a^series of con- 
vulsions he has been alternately lethargic and excitable. He also used to sufibr 
from ni^t terrors and occasionally somnambulism. On one occasion in the 
middle of the night he rushed into his mother’s bedroom with his Hible in his 
hand, exclaiming that he had "a truth from God.” During the daytime he 
would also have strange moods of depression and sulleuness when he would 
throw thiugs at his sister and threaten to injure her. Occasionally during those 
attacks he would hear voices to which he responded, and apparently he had 
yisiong* Subsequently, when he recovered be had no memory either of the som- 
nambufistio attack or of the morbid day attacks. 

OondiHon wim Pint Sem.^^e was very aiiiemic* rather undetsised, With sa 
in^piSnt beard. He couM not keep to the point in conversation. He was Very 
voluble and exeessiyely cheerfhl, and thought the hospital an annexe of Buck-* 
ih^am Palaoe^ whilst the attendants and doctors were various royal and arlsto^ 
eratiV petSonages* such as the Kaiser, Prince of Wales, Ewl of Aberdeen, ew* 
He else ^wpkined that sometimes at night he felt a peculiar sensation mnning 
tfp liie legs, which he described as being at one time like electricity aeanothef 
time as btittg a sensation of cold or numbness. During his stay in Bethlem of 
nearly four months he remained in this condition, and when he recovered he 
dented that he had ever had any delusions as to his own identity or as to the 
ide^ity of others. " • . 

TbiaeaM » j|o»»wha*»mU«r to the |ir«(»diBg two oases, and form* ^ 

«uf B 
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|T|ijm.y if fey- 

‘'Cwii IV.— A. M., «.n ifttelteotua! aid higitly ^uHiviited lady, «a» admittedia 
Hettilam sa^eiring' from molaachoHa vrith aaergta. 

PamUy HtVeory.— Her father was alooholic ; otherwise her fiMnily hUtory 
wasgo6A« 

*JPermifarj7tslory.---^rapree ^years ptferioiis to her admUMon abe became som-^ 
aambcdistic. 'lo used to make a great noise during the night by 'banging at her 
door^sldfitiiigfrimiture, ete. At times she vrould bump her head on the flour^ « 
but never really hurt herself. Daring her somnambulistic state she wrould 
answer questions inteUfgently and to the point 1/^en comparatively free from 
somnaidbuhsm sheBdiffrred In other ways— for example, from indigestion and 
sym^ms of . gastric nicer. Under treatment by hypnotic suggestion she Sm* 
proved somewhat, but subsequently she relapsed into her somnambulistic habits. 
Two years from ^e onset of her first <symptomB she began to write letters during 
the night. These letters were badly written, and only faintly resembled her 
ordinary bandwrUlng. Subsequently she would do and say things during the 
day-time of which she had no recollection when in her normal stete. Again 
|i|jii»notic suggestion was tried, but it was found that after ‘the-'expenment.'uhe 
' OOuld not be roused -for a, period of nearly six hours. When in her normal state 
of wakefulness she failed to recall apy of the events of her somnambuKedc state. 
-During the latter state,* on the other hand, she could give a connected account of 
‘her waking state. Subsequently she developed a third state, somewhat^resembl* 
ing petit mid, during which she would steal and hide things uihich did not briong 
Ao her. 

There is something to be said in favonr of the hypothesk that dual-con* 
eeiougnesS isdonly complete somuambuiism. The successive awakening of 
the senses constitutes a gradation from ordinaxy iieep to complete 8om<r 
nambulism, which gives to the person studied the appearance of 'leading a 
dual lifei.' Questions of criminal responsibiUty arise in those cases in which 
. criminal acts are committed in the hypnqgo^c, or in the sonmamlmlistie 
state, and undoubtedly there is not only a dose analogy between some 
dream states and insanity, but the analogy idso extends to somnambulism. 

Hie night terrors mentioned in these cases can be studied on Hugblings 
Jackimn’s hypothesis, and we may assume that the sleep, tliou^ apparently 
profound, has really only suspended some df the highest level fuhctioiis, 
Jeaying uncontrolled pky to the lower levels. Daring the fujUy awake 
state the highest level h^ little or no knowledge (se to speak) of w!hat 
happened ^hen only the lower levels were at woric, but when the diild has 
a^tepetiiion of the night terrors there is apt to be another uncontrolled and 
even facilitated reproduction Of the same character. Bometimesit is almost 
.^^poeslble to say whether a given attack is night terror orspilepsy. 
:<3te|^n it is, however, that not infrequently night terrme are followed by 
j^lpelnatlons, somnambuHsm, and epilepsy, and it is to add to the 
of this sequence that I 'have reported the preceding cases. 

' m which the abnormal states are preceded hy profound 

^ it^rmodsme is oQpdm readhed after pndongedeieep 
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<jat> Dr. Wdr liitc&ell’^ eaae of J^laiy Bey^olds^ a mdandiolic vomaif 
yrh> rraa found one nuNming in a profound gteep from whidt atie eould'n^ 
be aror^^. When after about eighteen or twenty hoore she was at last 
awakened she was to all intents and purposes as if for the first time ushered 
into the worldi SSe had no memory of the past; and had to bo taugliit 
everything afresh. This state lasted for hve weeks, until one morning 
after a protracted sleep she awoke and ^as herself again. Subsequently she 
bad these aftemations from one state to another at intervals of varying’ 
length for fifteen or sixteen years, until eveDtua«Uy she remained in the: 
second state. 

Combe reported the case of a girl, aged 16, in which the first symp* 
tom was a propensity to fall asleep in the evenings. This was follow^ by 
the habit of talking in her sleep on these occasions. Later she frequently 
passed from sleep into the abnormal state,, and' circumstances which had' 
occurred during the paroxysm were completely forgotten by her when it 
was over, but were perfectly remembered during subsequent paroxysma 
(1^)' Combe also relates the ease of young lady who possessed naturally a> 
very good constitution and arrived at adult age without having it impaired 
by disease. Unexpectediy and without any forewarning she fell into a 
profound sleep which continued several hours beyond the ordinary term» 
Ob waking it was discovered that she had lost every trait of acquired 
knowledge and she had to relearn everything. After a few months another^ 
fit^f somnolency preceded her return to the normal state. She was as 
unconscious of her double character as two distinct persons are of their 
respective natures. During four years or more she underwent periodical'^ 
transitions from one state to another, the alterations always being con- 
sequent upon a long and sound sleep.. 

111. — 0 / altmiatinff personality mainly dependent on alteration of 
memory, due to traumatiem or disease. 

After an injury or shock the power of recall of mnemonic images may be 
Inhibited, and recent or remote events may, for the time being, be quite 
obliterated. Aeoording to Bibot this inhibitory process may extend both 
backward and forwards, and there may be, or there may not be, recovery 
from the loss. It is assumed that eitW the registration of anterior states 
is interfered with or efiaced ; or if persisting, their power of revivification 
by association with the present is destroyed. It is to be presumed that in 
diganic brain disease the former is the case, whereas in most of the known 
cases of double consciousness the latter is the probable explanation, and tho 
coupling apparatus between the past and present is rendered inert by soma 
defect in its oxganisationr Numerous instances are recorded in whibh-^ 
throng^ injuty or 8bock<— a blow on the bead, a fall, a fever, or an acutcr 
illness may produce eiscement from the memory of events of either recent 
or remote occurrence. 

' Cum v.*—B. B., aged 56, dressmaker. * 

Bktory,;^U, • 

Fereoml JButory.— She was knocked down by a cab in October, 1896 ^ she fcM 
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film accident fibe impi^ vrare ptcpln in ili« rmrUt n»4 ^fiUad 
Mli(i 1^ <ihclr whan, Inhere weiw oc ptofile th^re. 

Jdfcittiiated tbatlihchiMif']^^ would nnraoapUlow an ^he bftjb/. 

00 Bovef0l ocfinalona «hc tore up n hlnnlcei^ and sheets and alao a pightdreaa. She 
jroeogMed no one onoept her husbnnd, nnd oocaefonaPy one of her aoue* 
i7on4i^on4din)£89ionto tongue deviated to the right Her 

cheat wae rigid with marked emphyaepia* Her special senses were diflicult to 
test ou account of a certain amount of confusion* Her left eye had hetthr vision 
than her right* It was found that the appreciation of blue and yellow Was very ^ 
defective. Her hearing also was very defective. A watch could not bo heard 
with the right ear, and only on contact with tKe left. There was also some 
anaesthesia of both hands. Her handgrasp was feebler on the right than on thn 
left* knoo^erks and plantar rdlexes were briski but there was no fild^s 
clonus* |ter speech was also somewhat affected. The usual tests were bftdlj 
pr^a^e^d, and in attempting to repeat them she beoUine eoufnsed Hey 
memory was very defective. 

■ 4/W*AtsKory.— .$he was very destructive, and pulled her bed to piecesi on- 
pltdfiing the eirOttiUstanoe by saying she was staying in a Photidian hotel, 
where she had been sia we^, and that she was packing up her things to go 
awaj* 6he b^ew her age, and said she had seven children, the youngest of whom 
died twice and wan kidnapped at the age of 7, the next youngest being a son 
aged 29 ^ who was staying at home. $he said she was quite well, and ascribed 
the ix\jury to her head as being due to a whacking given her by her husband. She 
also stated that she was **Mr, Whittaker the solicitor.” She had no headafhe, 
or cephalic or spinal tenderness. She however complained of vertigo, and said 
things seemed to go round from left to right. She also volunteered the informa- 
tion that after these fits of giddiness she felt foolish all day. She had some 
tremor in her arms, which became less or even disappeared on movement. Ten 
days afterwards she gave another version of the accident to her head. She 
sUted that she was confined three weeks ago, and that this is the year ISdO. She 
thought the child was too small to live. She could recognise and name objects 
correctly, namely, keys, pencil, knife, and also colours. Twp days afterwards 
she said she was 42 years of age, and that the child was 3 years old. Three 
days afterwards she was years of age, whilst her child was d yegrs^ A week . 
after this she fiitated the year correct!^’) and that she was 50 years old, whilst her 
aon was 2D. She now knew the day of the week, but could remember nothing 
aboqt the cab accident A fortnight later she gave her correct age, the age of 
her son, and correctly appreciated time and place. She could not recall anything 
of the cab accident, nor could she remember anything that bad occurred during 
her, illness. ^ / 

Aftdck : IZecoi/ery— When practically well and waiting for die* 
c^rge, she one day felt faint in church and was taken to her ward in an uneen% 
S^ons state. The pupHs reacted slightly to light, were small and equal the 
ce^hctlval reflex was absent. Her eyes oeeiliated between the medium peritioii 
ahdd^ltation to right Sensation seemed to be lost to a pinprick in all parts, 
etchpt thp central part of the face. When her Umhs weiw raised fro^ the eoueb 
.^ere app^red to be greater fliicoidity of the right arm and leg, /Kpee^jerks 
®h»r« was ,no rigidity gpywhere. Be^ration was ahdmwno- 
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tetarned. The movements seemed equal on ^he rig^ht side, bet no ditferenof 
the sensation on the two sides could be made out owing to her dated 
condition. She was able to olose her eyes when told to do so, but not to pro- 
tru4e her tongue. The .left knee-jerk returned before the right. $he was un- 
able to answer questions rationally for some time, and her condition was terjr 
similar to that on admission. She was unable to understand or obey simple 
written commands, such as shut your ’eyes.** About half an hour later 
when asked her age she at first said she did not know, then answered 87. TWo 
hours later she quite recoirered and regained her knowledge of time. Sheoould 
not remember any thing t^t had happened during the attack, but abe said that 
before she became faint she had .some twitching of her right thumb and Isfe* 
fiffger^ She had also had some sensations there for two or three days previously. 
In the oourse oi a few weeks she was discharged fSppm the hospital well. 

This case oaemplifies a symptom well known to all asylum physieiaiis itt 
which, owing to traumatism, extensive periods of time are obliterated, and 
it is not uncommon to meet with patients of advanced who regard 
themselves as juveniles, and who gradually as they improve regain the 
knowledge and memories associated with their real ages. So far as I 
am aware, however, it is not common in such oases to have on recovery 
complete failure to reoall the events which have happened during the 
mental attack. I am inclined, therefore, to regard this case *ai falling 
within the category of states of double consdousness. The occurrence cf 
thoumcesthesia and its suggestion of epilepsy is also to be uoted 
lY, -^Epileptiform Types, 

Dr, Bieger has reported the case of an epileptic man who for seventeen 
years had passed his life alternately free, or in prisons or asylums, having 
no memory of the abnormal states which led him to prison or asylum. 

Combe instances a somewhat similar case of a female servant who was 
perverted and morally defective in the abnormal state, and who in the 
normal state had no memory of her vicious and perverted acts. 

Such conditions of temporary loss of memory are found in every grade, 
in both the sane and the insane. The amnesic state may last for only a few 
minutes, or it may persist for several yearh. In epileptic states the inoSt 
characteristic instances are to be found. Ribot regards the three forms of 
epilepsy— namely, yrand mal^ petit mctl^ and epileptic vertigo, as but differ- 
ent degrees of the same morbid state. 

To account for these states of mental automatism, as they have been 
ded^nated, two hypotheses have been advanced— namely ; (1) That the 
period is not accompanied by consciousness, so that nothing can be repro* 
duc^ ; (2) consciousness does exist, but in eo we^ a form that amnesia 
ensues, latter view finds most favour with psychologists, an^ I pro- 
pose to deid with it more particularly after I have enumerated the types. 

)dagnan recorded the case' of an epileptic who was oficoholic. Hie 
patient, when qeized during the day with an epileptic attack, brol!^ evet^- 
thing within his reach, and was ver]^ violent. At night time he had Sleo- 
holic delirium, with the characteristic terrifying visiona The following 
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to himself, he r^tambetoit t&edehtlttm ef t^ 

JUvQi has poiutsd otit as a vsr^ important i^raetetit^^ et s|ni]^tfb 
that the mental condition m sarprisingiy nnifom lu the dWereht 
attacks. Ihe reeoixied cssseB of the epilieptifom type ate so numerotm tiiat 
I re£raiia(roia ^uolitig more; 

, V.— 7n*ane T^pes. 

I have already elsewhere pointed out that the instances of alternation of 
two personalities in the insane may,, for convenience, he divided into twe^ 
main groups, according as the alternation is complete or incomil^etes In 
complste alternation the personality of the individual is entirely difltereni 
in the; two states-; there is no continuity of thought, and the memory of one 
state is al)sent during the occurrence of the other. We have within the 
hptti^aof healthy life various analogous states, as for example, in dreams 
in which we forget our waking experiences and conversely. And again^ 
ns in, somnambulistic and hypnotic states ; and in the borderland cases of 
post^epUeptic uneonsciousness, so in the insane, we have every stage or 
variation in tlm alternation of the personality. These variations may 
depend upon sensory experiences which are different to those habitual to 
the normal self ; there may be new bodily sensations, or loss of old ones, ov 
there may* be illusions of identity of part or of the whole of the individuals 
Of these sensory states 1 do not propose to speak, inasmuch os they seldom 
afford examples of complete alternation or double conadousness. Thusoone 
patient in Betiblem had for several weeks alternating conditions. One day 
he would say, ^‘Now then, my lads ! bustle up and get me a good break- 
fast, 1 feel abs if t hadu^t had food for weeks.” When asked if he had ever 
Wn miserable he would say, ^'Never known a moment’s unhappiness in 
sny life,” and when questioned as to his present state of mind, he invari- 
ably replied, *a’m as fit as a fiddle, hearty as a buck, and as jolly as a sand 
bOy ” During the period of happiness he would laugh, converse with 
everybody, and eat ravenously. Ibe next day, however, a change would 
come over him : he would lie in bed, moan incessantly, grumble at every- 
body, refuse food, and say that he had never in his life known a happy 
snomeht, but had always suffered the tortures of the eternally damned.’* 
Ifi this case the altemation was apparently incomplete inasmuch as he in 
both conditions reo^ised and called by name those who attended to bis 
yants», I have elsewhere mentioned another case as an example Of comjdete' 
altemal^* A female patient admitted to Bethlem some years a^ used to 
be extiWefy depressed for a period of twenty-four hours, when she thouid^ 
was being biirnt and failed to recognise people around her ; then durihg 
;|he^next twenty-four hours she Was natural and bright mentally, recognised 
her, had no memory of her experimices daring the pro- 
^Wenty,-^^ hours. Quite recently a case has come under my cate 
Must the inheritance of a mental instability, of a result tdT 
jor' iwotobly the effectof both. , 
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X^itif fitjfity.— Father •uljeist ta tfioleKrt -piwiiitywn* of r»ge, dating one 
which be iMMl on epopleptic sdeuro, followed by meptel lAstabUlty and da&geroui 
tondbh^^iesi on account of which he was confined in an asylunu 

J^ersORol History.— At birth labour was prolonged, and the child’s head was 
much compressed, bruised, aatd figured by the use of iustraments. Nothings 
abnormal was detected in the child till it arrived at the age of 12 months, When 
it bicame sahjeot to violent fits of temper, which increased till the age of 3 years* 
Doling the fits it. would roll on the fioor, scream, bite, and kick. It had, however 
no night terrors and no somnambulism. During the last few months the child 
has had several impulses to'kUl her younger aiatec, and has taken up a knife with 
that intention. 

^Cwdition when Pint dbsa.— I found her to be bright and intelligent, but quite 
unable to give any account of the states when she wished to injure her sister. 
She cried bitterly at the thought of doing harm to one she loved dearly, and 
disowned 'having ever made any attempt to injure her. The child's mother told 
me that during the periods when she was dangerotts, she had stated that although 
ehe did not wish to harm her little sister she really felt that she most do so* 

This case is a very sad one, and one which 1 shall watch with the keeneqt 
interest ^andiilthough the details are as yet very imperfectly developed, I 
feat the outcome will be serious. It will be noted that there were no 
terrors or somuambulistic attacks. 

‘There are in literature so many well-known instances of altemating 
selves in which melancholia alternates with health, or even optimism and 
eui^oria, that it scarcely seems uecessaiy to refer to them here. Doubtless 
Azam’s case of Felida is well known to ail, also the numerous cases dted by 

Binet, Bibot, and others. 

VI . — Anceethetic Hysteruial Typee, 

This type comprises those cases, chicfiy hysterical, in which there is a 
noticable amount of anmsthesia, together with a temporary amnesia which 
brings them within the category of double consciousness. Pierre Jauet, to 
whom credit is chiefly due for a comprehensive account of this type, thinks 
that ^when a certain kind of sensation is abolished in an hysteric patient, 
there is also abolished along with it all recollection of past sensations of 
that kind. On restoring that sensation, however, its con'esponding 
memories return. In these cases there ate eertain inhibitions (Janet), or 
what Hughlings Jackson terms negative lesions,” which prevent the recall 
or revival of the former sensations, time, the occurrence of nnfiesthesia or 
akUMssthesia is apt to be attended and followed by an amnesia which forms 
tihe basis of a change in personality. When the inhibited sensibilities are 
restored to the hysteric by means of hypnotism the mdividuai becomes a 
different person, passing into a second condition entirely unlike the normal, 
or, t rimuld say, the ansesthetic hysterical condition. Janet's cases are of 
j^rticnlar interest iu illustration of how the memories and character change 
with the restoration of sensibilities and motor impiilsea His subject 
L6imie particulariy deserves mention. A woman who ha<f had attacks of 
scmmamlnitism sinc^ the age of 3 years, and hed been hypnotised ftrequehtly 
Ivom tJie age of Iff to 45, and during hypnosis could recall events which 
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the eoianambul^ni^^ ctiee^ in Hm ftn# e^ J|^ 

1 ^ luid tW kn^’W <Mf of here^fiF ; 

iioti9i£af»bttlidtid state li;Ww herself, mA thd |>ei;eot:tlLH^ <4 
first stated and had both visual ahd auditory ooue^ousudes ; in the Kfir 
fiyi^udfie state, the eousciousness miM at ouee visual, au4itory, aud tactile, 
iHd she knew of herself aud both the ofhera 
ISoutftf aud Biirot have given us a most careful study of mliltijpte per^ 
8(mal|Ny of the hysterical anaesthetic type in which there existed at various 
hysteric anissthesias, paralyees, and contractures and a series 
l^aM modifications of the mental state* In this case there existed preeisi^^ 
coDstaat, and necessai^ relations betVreen the bodily and the mental states 
Undoubtedly gaps of memory often go with aniesthesias, but there is no 
ccuv^tailLt relationship between the occurrences of amnesias and an®sthe8ia(k> 
IhaVaiseen'many oases of insanity m whidi there have been both amnes^ 
very extensive distribution without double Conscioiut* 
Wijmt ‘^Moreover, for the marked alterations of character of the individual 
fiom dull to gay, or good tb bad, we must seek some further explanation* 
MycoMeague^ Ur. Stoddart, in his reaent interesting {mper on ans^stfiesias 
ban pointed out that in stuporose states in which there is 
fifinmheiiii/ the, nubjeet will not respond to stimuli at the time, but by 
constantly drawing the attention of the patient to the stimulus and by tlm 
MOf iQ|^|b8tlo]i% thatthey should remember the circumstances, the snbjebt 
on teemrety hue been able to recall not only the circumstances, but also the 
fictile eensatioim thought to have been absent at the time of the experimint 
Thdso eosfditiouei therefore, differ from those of the hysterical anaesthetic 


type. 

it would appear that we have yet much to learn as to what constitutes 
oblivion, and the possibility of recall under new sets of conditions opens a 
ypst field of research. In the future we shall probably understand more 
f ^y the throwing of certain functional brain tracts out of gear with others 
and with clearer conceptions on this point we shall appreciate aud perhaps 
even correct the defects of sensorial and ideational service which tend to 
alter or inteirupt the continuity of self^onsoiousness. 

VII.— “ MediumMp** or 

Thcfe are not uncommon, and include those cases in which duiing the 
sseendary etate the su^bjects speak, wrlt^ or act as if animated by others 
Hvipg or dead* lUMe states vary from the occurrence of automatic writing 
speaking, trance uttemnees to higher inteUectnal flights and 
sQCiisa Xlm subject, when of the hysterical type^ hasno mcmoiy 
0^;)wUat has tnemsphed during tlm secondary state, and in ^e deepest. 

of trance the voice, language, .apd actions, purport to be those of thst. 
if^iridual mpmeeuled by the medium. In one c^ now in BethJem the 
inwards herseU »» perfectly passive, and , as merely carrying out thg 
lihea|drits which make use of her medlum^ip* There, is as yet 

' of 'atiip*! airewly v^errei 



Alarga^ 

ni!|mber of koen iuvostigators, both in thio /country and j^meiica^ aro dctat^ 
iiig witk thia Bubjeet BeientiScallji and doubtlesB Home nnifcmiit^ of reBults 
mriU be arrived at in due oourae, 4 

, Fi^chdoffieal ConsuUhs^umi. 

Self-conaeiouBnees or tbe avareneas of tboae inner states d^rmin^^ 
mainly by physical adjuatmOnts (apperceptions of Wandt) and executions is. 
in part defective. The nuclear self consisting of the adjustments, collective-, 
ly considered, is only in part evident The adjustments and executions 
available approach the i^ea type. The reactions are primaiy reaction^ 
although apparently central and interior in comparison with the external 
objective factors which call them forth. It is, as James says, as if thei 
^^sanctuary within the citadel’’ of our personal life were but partly acces- 
sible to light 

These adjustments [or apperceptions (Wundt)] claim special significance. 
As Wundt has pointed, out, images of feeling we get from our own, 
bodyaud the representations of our own movement distinguish themselves 
from all others by forming a permanent group. As there are always soma 
muscles in a state either of tension or of activity, it follows that we never 
lack a sense, either dim or clear, of the position or movements of our body,. 
This permanent sense, moreover, has this peculiarity, that we arp aware Of 
our power at any moment voluntarily to arouse any one of its ingredientai 
We^excite the sensationa of movement immediately by such impulses of the 
will as arouse the movements themselves ; and we excite the visual and 
tactile feelings of our body by the voluntary movements of our organs of 
sense. So we come to conceive this permanent mass of feeling as immo; 
diately or remotely subject to our will, and call it the consciousness of our- 
self. This oonsciofusness is, at the outset, thoroughly sensational, . only 
gradually the second named of its characters, its subjection , to our will,; 
attain predominance.” . ^ 

"This consciousness, contracted down to the pvoceas of apperception, we 
call our eye ; and the apperception of mental objects in general, may thus, 
after Leibnitz, be designated as the raising of them into our self-conscious-^ 
nesB^ Thus the natural development of self-cousciousness implicitly involves 
the most abstract forms in which this faculty has been described in philo- 
sophy ; only philosophy is fond of placing the abstract ego at the outset, and ^ 
so reversing the process of development. Nor should we overlook the fari; 
that the completely abstract effo (as pure acrivity), although suggested by 
the natuial development of our consciouBuess, is never actually found thereof 
in. The inost speculative of philosophera is incapable of disjoining his ^ 
him those bodily feelings and images which form thelncessant background 
of his awareness of himself. The notion of^ his ^90 as such is, like eveiy 
noridn, derived from sensibility, for the prociesil.of apperception itself comes 
io knowledge diiefiy through those feelings of tension, ^adjustments’) 
wbieh accompany it. Each thought has ah ' owner, and each thdught^ if 
ccshplete, is reatiaed In ifs relation to self». VaSure pf adjustment oi .tbn 








<ta«f«Bdil|r tiM; Blmeata iui$r teke on tike fiaBetiitts eU 4, 

\M 4iCtoti seeoUe6<$9ii of imprMioiis wbioh bot|l^ 

Imw ^oiiiiirvfd and Tbis if the mee woaki iBTolre yeeHtuiiet^ 

difte ^O^er aoqui«itioxi% revival of the old ^jsiologioal diepoeiitiD^ 
not hmesat^ly the 0{>eDitig oOt of new traoee to diepliuse the old;'* 

W# aiw ftll awftipe of Hoghlmgii Jiu^lceou'e piindplea-^ tho^more high- 
ly evolved left hemisphere inhibits the Hght oue^aud that when ^ Sohibi** 
fSon of the left is withdrawn the right is free to act automatically^ This^ 
however, does not offer any solution of mnltip]^ personalities, and 1 do not 
consider the hypothesis iff fteelf suthcient 
In conclusion^ I venture to submit that, until we have a more rationalt 
eonception^of what constitutes the physical basis of consciousness we can* 
not grapple with this problem. The more one considers the pros and cona 
of the possibility of a diffuse localisation of consciousness — ^by this I mean 
the diffusion of the elements of consciousness everywhere throughout the* 
brain substratum— the more one is led to believe that there is no supreme 
eentre anywhere. Each unit of the highest evolved parts of the sensorium 
has its own separate etement of consciousness, which exhibits itself uudef 
carrain physical conditions as occtirring within that unit 
I regard the highest evolved centres as being a huge congefie of units Or^ 
groups of units functkmally Continuous— under certain conditions of conti* 
guity— with the periphery and With each other. These units may be com* 
to lamps which give light when their respective electric phenomena* 
are in operation. Provided that the switches and transmitting agente,^ 
both peripheral and central, are functionally operative, they Hght up in 
turn in response to the stimulus be it periphei^ 6r central. Tbs study of’ 
aeiiality of thought would appear to^ reijtdre some physical baCfoontbir 
plan, and each element of conception would requite some physical oounter- 
paii correlative to the light [derived from the analogy of the lamp}. Carry* 
ing this hypothesis further, just as the switches, couplings, or currents may 
under one series of coiiditiouB become functmUaliy inert at one time, leading 
to inability to produce light in one or several sets of lamp^ sO under another 
series of conditions may the same switefie% couplings, or currents again 
become functionally active and determine the eaisteuee of light. 

The psychical elements correlative to a series of central lights constitute 
conception and serial ity <rf thought, and the m«rtness of any of the physical: 
oonrelatives of this serialHy Would result in a loAs of some of the etements 
which go to make tip consciousness and consciousness of seif. Since th# 
hypothesis of the neuro^ngitun with the inoveiUents of its araaeboid pW 
t^iptouimic prolongations has beeti enunciated by Biickardt and elaboraitd4 
by I4pine, Golgi, Ramon y Cajal, Duval, and couftrmed by Lugaio, I haVo 
anxious to accept it. 

It will simplify the hypothesis consIderaWy if the tamificatidiiiA (or p^i- 
dapods) of the nerve ceils do elongate and retract tmdef ^ying influenced 
fXei^y tkvoffring or breaking the contiguity of fieighboaiiDg neiiroiMP, 
m rendering it possible or impossible for ^jurrents to pass. lu any case it 
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Menu jnttilkUe to aMnme titot go ao fiur; iooMi*' r. 

■Utoto vliaik *e call doable^ (wua(doqnto*kn dn8ito Autoro iiBd«r.<»M» aoki 
ol^^Mto^ttoRo to switoh tm tlie lampi:odd«ii were lighted wider aaotberwkj 
of eon^^b^ne, imd which way -again he lifted under tiiat other aet., Tfatt - 
hypothaaia woald appear to demonatmto how it ia that diere ma,^ be no end < 
to the nnai^bw of penonalitiea in ono iadiTidnaL-o-Ati. if<id./efMv«8ept. 
S3, 1899. 
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PATHOGENESIS OP IODINE. . 

By Da P. Jocsswr. 

^ (Translated from U Art Medical^ October 1809.) 
AccoaniKO as the dose administered is strong*^ medium^ or weaki 
Iodine produces three forms of poisouing^acute^ aubacute, or 
chronic. 

We will describe in this article onl;p' the chronic form^ reserving 
the treatment of the more acute forms after are shall have 
finished the experiments that aie being carried on in our labora- 
tory ; experiments wbich are designed to (ill up the void in the 
history of the symptoms and lesions of poisoning by lodme, 

# Todism or Chronic Poisonino by Iodine. 

The history of the action of Iodine m small and long con- 
tinued doses on the human organism presents a great difficulty^ 
^piely, that most of the symptoms are taken from patimU 
under (Heatmeuti whether for scroihla or more especially for 
goitsce^ Kow the symptoms pioduced by small doses of Iodine 
UpOtt tiht healthy organism have such a resemblance to symptoms 
due to thdhsnppressiou of the function of the thyroid glands 
whether by alteration m its structure sa in exophtlimlmic goitre^ 
by ite fAsokion, that several pbysiciaps have agreed to •explain 
(dkk eaUfe the symptoms attributed to Iodine in small andl 
long oohtiuiied doses. 



4ft)l Pafio^eneiit of JoHm. jToltviliijNo.ti, 

Wo shall se« a little further on that it was by this argnnient 
that the Aeademie de Medicine pretended to refute the wtrk of 
Billiot on lodism, presented in 1859. And altbongh Eilliet had 
taken the precaution (very g'enevese) to remark that the donee he 
had emplpred were ponderable, the immortnln of the Aieadeniie, 
persnaded that the smaller doses were still the first Hnhneman* 
nian tritnratioun, smelt the homneopathie heresy to such a de^ee 
that thpy did not hesitate to condenon Billiet’s work as dis- 
.ifij^red by error of diagnosis. We olialleuge this judgment and 
'we shall demonstrate its falseness. 

jCoindd,* aftcM* having inaugurated at Geneva the treatment of 
goitre by Iodide of Potassium, discovered that this ti-eatment 
gave rise to gr<ivc accidents in a number of eases, especially 
when the goitre disappeared rapidly. He then progressively 
diminished the doses. Cliarles Coinde, his son, accentuated more 
and more this diminution of the doses, and Marc d’ Es]>ines, 
Mouvert, and Bizot, who, in 1834, took the direction of the 
medical dispensary of Geneva, fixed the dose of Iodide of Potass 
eitimin the treatment of goitre at a hundredth (0.0005 deoiiuilH- 
grammes) of a grain per day (Memoirea »wr riodwne, p. 9.) 

Billiet observed that these very small doses of Iodine developed 
in ra.'in an Assemblage of symptoms very different from acute 
iodism and which had not yet been described. 

Charles Coind4, whose oxperienoe of iodine medication, is so 

considerahle, professes the same opinion. Billiet accordingly 

decided to write his memoir and he based it upon three categories 

of observations. We have put aside the first category, beeanse it is 

based upon goitrous patients, because it may be met with among 

those with exophthalmic goitre, bocanse in veritable goitrous 

patients the total disappearance of the thyroid gland mfiy have 

sequels analogous to those of its ablation, beeause moreover the 

goitrous do not represent healthy organisms. For all these 

reasons we leave out the first category of facto brought together 

by Billiet. By contrast the second category of observations 

institute a pure erpetimeut like those instituted by Hahnemann 

for ihO study of the materia mcdica. 28 persons, of whom ons 

bnly WAS plittiisioal, and none, either before or after, presented 
* % 

fliAefmUy ftfuL this ntMOd sp«U m Coittd^t tM, J, MH. 
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ttiy sjrmptomsof goitre; These ^>8 persons, during two years* 
w4i in Oi^pteptottion o£ tlwir food, kitchen salt to which wiui 
ftlShd ten) |»rt of iodide of potassium, so that the 

of , iodine absorbed by each person in two years was- 
^ AO centigrammes. Out of these 28 persons, 3 became sick, one 
paale of 45 years and two females ,of 6t) years. * 

^ . Here are the obsenrations : 

Obs. I.— Man of 45 years, of a very strong constitution*, 
never sick. At the endi of seven months^ use of the iodide, 
this man began to grow thinner. He experienced palpitations,^ 
}iis mental faculties were affected, there were sadness, melancholy,, 
txed ideas, despondency, and indefinable malaise in the lower 
abdomen with constipation. 


The use of the iodide salt was suspended accidentally during 
tlie months of Jaauary and February and the ce-establishment 
of. health was complete. 

In the month of August this gentleman resumed the use of 
tlie iodide, and vety rapidly, scarcely at tire end of two months^. 
’ he had a mtnrn of the symptoms previously described with much 
wfovo intensity than at the first time emaciation remarkable^ 
mi progressive notwithstanding voracious appetite ; as at tlie 
first time tremblings, palpitations, staring look, yelloiv skin, and 
above all moral symptoms very pronounced, weeping mood,, 
initahility, disgust and despondency, disturbed sleep. This time 
there was uo' hesitation to attribute all these symptoms to the- 
iodide as the cause. It was discontinued, and the patient re- 
covered completely at the end of two months, 

' Here is a fact which has excited the criticism of the academi- 
cians. This same man, two years and a half after his complete* 
^dovery from his second accession of iodism, got back the same 
' symptoms, but with an intensity which caused him to fear of his 
life, and all this for having passed 21 days on the sea-shore at 
Siarrit^ and at Areachon. Emaciation skeleton-like with exag- 
•gfmted hunger, decay as in old age. He walked lent double, there 
tremblings, breatldessiLess from the least movement, pulse fee- 
,ble an4 very frequent, loss of energy so much as to compel him to 
^tieCp to his bed and to render the voyage to Gefteva difficult 
^Avpred in this town ho recovered promptly and completely. 

. Obe^ IL— -Female .of 60 years, The accidents that .began 
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after two tnotithe' use of the iodine salt were ; Emaciation with 
great appetite, tvemblings, palpitations, face pate and yellow, 
loss of energy, insomnia, exaltation of the emotions, fixed ideas, 
sadness. Health was restored very promptly after the oessabion 
of the salt. « 

Obs. ftL— Female of 60 years. Used the salt for 4 months, 
bad the same symptoms. Was cured by the stoppage of the salt. # 

We have said that the experiments of Billiet were conducted 
in the same way as those of Hahnemann. * Experimentation with 
ponderable but very feeble doses of the medicine, 20 centigrammes 
in the course of a year, experiment continut^d for a long time, 
health ot the subjects under experimentation perfect, symptoms 
almost identical among all the subjects afieoled, a small propor-* 
tiou of those experimented on were affected by these infinitesimal 
doses, 3 out of 26. We therefore retain these experiments of 
Billiet and consider them as haring charactei's which are required 
to constitute an experimental materia medica. 

We find in the materia medica of Hahnemann the confirmation 
of all the symptoms piodueed by small doses of the iodine in 
healthy men. Thus, disposition to melancholy (symptom no d), 
anxiety (10), agitation (17), repugnance to work and despondency 
(20, 21, 23), irritability (27, 28), extreme excitation of the 
nervous system (30, 33, 34), fixed ideas (87), face pale and yellow 
(128, 130), alteration of the features (133), voracity and bulimy 
(201, 203, 204, 206), pain in lower holly (261, 266, 268 271, fee.) 
obstinate constipation (300, 801, &c.), oppressed respiration 
(450, 483, 456), strong palpitations of the heart (471, 472, 474, 
476), general trembling with small and very accelerated pulse 
(610), lassitude (623, 624 j), complete prostration (631), emacia- 
tion to the point of marasmus (650, 653), disturbed sleep (669), 
complete insomnia (671), pulse accelerated (693) and extremely 
small (698).* 

The symptoms observed by Billiet in the patients experimented 
upon have been already observed and recorded in the Chronic 
J)mam of Hahnemann. If I add that a great number of authors, 
snob ns Gardner, Biehter, Porrot, Collet, Groele, Walle, Massulien, 
Keuman, Hefting, Goery, Schmiett, Orfila, Coind^, Bust, Baup, 

* Tbeso numbers do not always agree with those of the new tranelotion of 
the Chronic by Tafel-^Enixon, Ctul. /. Mtd, 
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,iSattb«yi have reported as produced by iodine the 

l^iale eytaptoios tlmt we have described, we may consider these 
sympibniB as veritably product by the continued administration 
of Iodine in small doses. 

. We proceed to give a resurod in a few lines the symptoms 
produced by Iodine, preserving as much as possible the evplntion 
of the medicinal disease. 

lodism is generally^nnounced by of the appetite, 

bulimy, accompanied with painful heat in the epigastric region 
and a feeling of exhanstioh which disappears after taking food. 
Soon emaciation becomes pronounced with alteration of the 
features, pallor of the countenance and staring character of 
the eyes. 

If the nse of Iodine is continued, the symptoms become pro* 
gressively worse, generally slowly, some times with frightful 
rapidity. The emaciation becomes accentuated from day to day, 
notwithstanding an exaggerated appetite, the pulse is accelerated 
. .especially firoan thcL,' slightest movement, is small arid feeble. 
•The skin of the face is pale and yellow, the facial expression 
is indicative of sadness and anxiety, the eyes have a dark circle 
around them, now fixed now wild, the postration is great, the 
voice is broken, the patients tremble and are breathless from 
the least movement, nervous symptoms painful and troublesome, 
.inquietude, fright, great irritability, easily moved to tears. 

The action of small doses of Iodine upon the organism 
iliqidcp^lly raises fbnr questicqs : that of the age' in which the 
suscepribity to iodism is the greatest, that of the country m which 
it is observed most frequently, that of the absolntely‘di£ferent 
action of large and small doses, and lastly that of the incontesti- 
ble susceptibility of the goitrous to the action of Iodine. 

• ' j^a.._Ri]liet has expressly said that chronic iodism is but 

soai-oely observed except in adults and old people, and that he has al- 
ways prescribed without inconvenience to infants and adolescents 
arnall doses of Iodine for the cure of goitre. We have not as yet 
, , any explanation of the influence of age on iodic receptivity, 

' Comiry , — ^The physicians of Geneva have remarked that consti- 
tutipnel lodism is almost exclusively observed in the countries and 
, In the centre of, JBurope. The explication of this phenomenon is 
natnrol. The air and the waters of Switzerland, ac- 
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eonlinfr to tlie rraenrdtos of Chatib, do not contain lodina, 1%ia 
medicine finda tlieref<>ro in tlicee people an organism absolntely 
virgin (as regards Iodine) whiUt tb« popnlationa whose nir oontaina 
notable quantities of Iodine, as the inhabitants of the ssaT<KMUl^ 
enjoy a certain relative habitoation to this metalloid. 

TAe pppotife aeitott of largo and tmall dom. — Strong doses of 
Iodide of Potassium, fiom li to 3 grammes daily, continued 
mihovd i»ieiriipiion, for months, in the treatment of syphilis 
or scrofula, have never prodnoed a single Case of iodism, whether 
the patients are iuhalntants of Geneva or of Paris. 

On the contrary, very feeble doses of Iodide of Potassinns 
(% milligrammes to 1 centigramme per day. Observation -I to VI 
of Billiet) produce very grave symptoms of iodism and theso 
symptoms may begin after & to 1(> days of treatment (Billiot). 
Thus, it is ineontestiblo, on the one hand, that enormous doses 
continued for months without interruption, do not produce any 
eonstitutional symptoms of iodism, while on the other hand 
the smallbst doses expressed in milligrammes determine in a fey 
days grave symptoms which, notwithstanding the cessation of 
treatment, continue for several months. And it is necessary to 
plain this action apparently paradoxical by the state of health of 
the patients, the existence, for example, of goitre, in this last 
category, since the eame effects of iodism by equally iii6nitesimal 
doses have been produced iu persons of full health (2ad Category 
of observations of Billiet). 

The opposite action of strong and feeble doses is an ordinary 
law of pharmacodynamics. It is unnecessary to cite the instance 
of Tartar Bmetio administered in the dose of 0.05 centig. or of 
1 gramme, of Opium in a dose so to Say physiologioal nnd ex- 
citing and in a strong and toxicological dose, of purgatives wbioh» 
iu ordinary doses bring on evacuations from the bowels, in small 
doses bring on constipation. The attentive study of the materia 
median shows that iu all medicines there are opposite ootiona 
according as the dose administered is small or large. The Iodide 
of Potassium follows the general law, and the researches, wliioh 
1 have not able to complete, tend to prove that goitre 
treated by doses larger than used by Billiet produce less often the 
•coidents of iodism. This appears to be the resnit of a perusal ef 
the daeitioir of Coindd. 
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. Mec^iiviig 0 / iAe goihms for — If lodism may bo 

developed in pevspno of full bealth and abiwlutoly free from 
f^foitrOj it is true to say tlmt the ^oitrotis present n susceptibility 
in e^ery way peculiar. How to explain this susceptibility ? The 
first point to know well is the succession of symptoms in 
goitrous patients attacked with hidism during trcat!Men.t. In 
<irdet to this^ we give a summury of som^ observations of Killiet 
which are really saggestive. 

Obs. I. — Case of a man of 60 years, of babiiual good health, 
carrying since youth a goitre situated on the right side of tl>e 
neck. This goitre is round, lobulated, indolent, non-fluctuating* 
of the *8ize of an orange. lU growth has been slow and 
insensible. 

This patient took every morning fa«{ting a spoonful containing 
one gramme of Iodide of Potassium. On tlie first day of 
treatment, indefinable great distress. On the sixth day the 
tineastness increased and the emaciation became considerablcj 
the patient threw up his potion of milk. 

* Two days after, the physician established in this patient the 
signs that we have described of the most grave lodism. But 
the goitre became reduced to three-fourths of its volume. The 
patient was sent to the country, suffered the whole df summer, 
Recovered completely in the winter, but the goitre came back to 
its original size. 

Obs. II. — The case of a female of 38 years. Goitre since ibeage 
of so years. External treatment with frictions of Eaii de Cologne, 
^containing 1 gr, 80 of the iodide to 30 grammes of the water 

At the end of six days the goitre was <5onsideral)ly reduced, 
i)ut all the symptoms of iodism were developed at the same time, 
The health was re-established at the end of two monilis, but the 
Ipoitve re^appeared. 

Obs, III. — Case of a dog attacked with goitre. It took 8 
< 5 entigramraes of Iodide of Potassium in four days and presented 
the principal symptoms of iodism. He recovered, and hie goitre 
hm not reappeared. 

Obs. IV,~Ceee of a man of 68 years, carryinj^ a very large 
goitre, lodism grave, after having consnmed 12 and i centij^ 
grammes of Iodine in 60 days. Cure, with re-appeprauce of iihe 
goitre. 
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Observatiou V. is n ropetition of the others^ 60 centigraifnitses 
of the Iodide in 4 months, lodism moderate. Cure with re- 
appearance of the goitre. 

It results from a perusal of these observations that the appear- 
ance of iodism in the goitrous is accompanied bj the disappear- 
ance of this tumor, and tliat the cure coincides with the reappear- 
ance of the goitre. It would appear that the action of Iodine 
upon the thyroid gland is comparable to the action of thyroidec- 
tomy. In the two oases, the physiological action of the thyroid 
gland is suspended, and the symptoms so analogous to those of 
myxe^dema are met with in both. 

Erom the facts so precious, shut up in the memoir of Billiet, 
facts which confirm the pathogenesis of Hahnemann, it follows 
that we possess a pathogenetic history of Iodine which may have 
its legitimate place in the experimental Materia Medica. 

[It is remarkable that among the symptoms of iodism given above 
are not included the violent vomiting and purging with fever and 
thirst and cramps and dry cough, observed by Coindet, Gardner, 
and others ; nor the very striking absorption of the man'mse and 
wasting of the testicles. "Of the first of these (absorption of the 
mammse),'' says Pereira, "three cases are reported in Iltf eland’* 
Journal, ode of which may be here mentioned. A healthy girl, 
twenty years of age, took the tincture of iodine daring the period 
of six months for a bronchocele, of which she became cured ; 
but the breasts were observed to diminish in size, and, notwith- 
standing she ceased to take the remedy, the wasting continued, 
so that at the end of two years not a vestige of the mnmmss 
remained. Sometimes the breasts waste, though the bronchocele 
is undiminished. Richenau relates the case of a female, aged 
twenty-six, whose breasts began to sink after she had employed 
Iodine for four months, and within four weeks they almost wholly 
disappeared ; yet her goitre remained unaffected." With regard 
to the other effect (wasting of the testicle}, Pereira suspects !t 
to be very rare. In a young man who took moderate doses of 
Iodine for obstinate gonorrhoea, Cnllerier (Mem. de la Soo. de 
Oh^t^ de Paris) observed that the testes diminished in size and 
fODBistenoy leading to extinction of the sexual powev.^Enuroft, 
Cal. J:Mad.}. 
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SimUihi Cnranht w Cbfe>il(»i < ! 

iv8Ali ;^s fSB TEUE HOM(EO>i»rtl!c TOEMELA, 
SIMILIA.SIM1LIBU8 OURiNTtm 
OE CtJEmtJE? 

It Appew that( «ttoh a ^tt«i)tion should be aeked a 
ceu^uiy a^r the estublishmeut of homoeopathy. But strange 
«s it may seem, the queetion has to be asked, because it has 
become a serious one. For, almost suddenly, the question has 
divided the bomneopatj)ji« branch of the profession into two con< 
tending and almost hostile camps. This dilTeronce, which 
appears to ns to Im stupid and almost insane, has afforded merri« 
men' to our friends tlie enemy. 

The 'Bnii*k Medkal Joumal for Sept. 9, commenting on a 
silly dorrespondeuoe which appeared in the /iotarieopafhie W arid 
for Jniy, indulges in the following banter under an article 
” Wiiat is Ilomceopatiiy " What is the ISw of similars ? The 
true fold itself appears to lie divided on this fundamental point. 
In the SHine issne of the llomnopathie World, Br. E. E. DtidgeOn 
dtbe only man among the sectaries of whom we feel disposwt to 
• eay Talit eunt tit ufimm notfrr met) shows that the greai dogma 
Shtilia tmtlidut e»raufur is u perversion of the word of Ilahne* 
mann, who wrote Smih t tmMut onrentnr. Tlie prophet of 
bom-eopathy did not, it would apjiear, tench tliat likes are cured 
by likes, l)ttt that likes shonW ho treated by likes, the Litin verb 
ettnffe meaning not to ‘cure’, but to <»re for, that is, to treat — 
ft very didbrout thing, as even the most malignant ‘allopath* 
would allow.” 

Id onler to return a proper answer to the question which 
beads this article we ought to be able to answer the following 
questions ; Which of the two formules Halincmanu used ? Wiiat 
is the difference between them ? Is the difference fuudnuicntal f 
' It ia an undoubted fact that ITahueinanu used the formula 
tmlhlntt eurMtiir only, nud that the only published 
Utark of his in whicli he used it is the OrganoH, and he used it 
in aU the five editions. Besides this he used it in fiis letter to the 
Minieter of Pulilic Instruction of France, dated ‘‘Coethon, Duchy 
^ Anhalt, I3th Pehruary, 1935.” We'd© not find him using 
^be eKpressiou anywhere else, at least, sot the expression in full. 
^ Thus, iu bis “Eesay on a New Prinoiple for Asoerfairfng tlie 
iSlotaiiiu fowdrt of Drug#,” pubUslnii iu St{fehnd’t Jonmal, 
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Hi 1796, nnd by Dr, Dudgdon {l«(»9r blij 

b« mya i ** tTt »Ao»t4 imifafe natttft, which aometimaa ciirka i 
•ailtonta diaaaea by aoperaddinif arnttlier, and empiof tn tA« (eapa 
d»l!|y elifonio) m v)i»h h rww, that mdieha v>ktek u ail 

4a jwadtfM mother very emitar artifieial dneaee, and the forme 
wtU ha cured ; eiittUia eituiltitte.** Here the verb ia emitted. I 
wottld bare been intereatmii' could know what Hahnemaw 
Wtahed theee worda emilia timi'tiiut to iniply. Had they re 
Ihrenoe to the word eared immldiately preoedingr, or to the wor 
mphf in the middle of the aentence ? We ahoulil think th 
fiirmat aa the more likely, as then the meuningt tvonld he mor 
ebvioilBt the eoncludiofi' aentence bein^,>->"and the former will b 
CliMdj likes by Ifkes." And Hahnemaun would tbuaseemt 
hiVe An eye upon the law of healing'. 

Sour the oUlar ibrmnia Smiiiu eimitiiiie eurenfur came noil 
4«1y to be need, but need moat extensively and almost exuluaiveljr 
no body can poaitively say. Dr. J. H. McClellaud, of Pittsburg’* 
Pa,, in a paper on the snlijeet, read befow the American Institute 
of SomeOpathy in June and which has been publislied in the 
Oeteber number of the kferth dmerha* Uomavpathy, 

inttoe~**‘If our information is correct, it is the BiHieh /outnal of 
MwmetepaHjf that made the changfe to the indicative form, which it 
<4id witboni authority, and, as ilie story goes, much to the iiulig* 
■aHon of Hahaemauu himself. It is said lio-exclaimed t ‘Do they 
'ttdak I do not know what 1 wish to eay V or words to that effect." 
Dr. McClelland further says j “ In answer to some inquiries made 
by myself. Dr, Dudgeon writes : ‘I have no knowledge of the reason 
(ox the alteration of Habnemann'a S.S. Cnrentnr, into Curantnr. 
TbeBev. T. Eveicat, a great and intimate friend of Huhnepianu^ 
naed to say that Haliuemann was very mneli annoyed that his 
adherents would give his formnla as Corautur, and imply that it 
'Meant ‘ Likes care Likes ', when he meant it to be a th«ra{«atie 
rule *Let likes be treated by Likes’." Wq have only to say to 
the above tlmb if tiie Bi lUah /o»mal o/ iiomteopa/hy Vrw m\\lf 
dnwyoiwible for the ohauge. Dr. Dudgeon, (br a long time one of 
He editors, shonid have known it j and tliat if Hahnemanu waa 
fcally indignuut and annoyed at the unwarranted ohauge, it ii 
Klnwgfrtibat be puldiely did nothing tocorreot it, 

Jia hii Aenr ttaulaiion of tiie (kyam* Dr. Dudgeon nmkM 
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following rennrks with reference to thie point : " The Letiw 
fiirtnuln employed hy tltthitemnnii is frequently written errone* 
Ottxly tlmiiii $imiUbnt entautur, end ns erruneouely tmnelated 
'likes cure likes/ Hnhnemonn was too good a Latin scliolur to 
use tlie ver1> ' curare ’ in tlie sense of * to cui-e ' ; besides, he 
always wrote tlie formnla timlia timilibui enrentar, thereby 
giving en imperative or mandatory torn to the phrase. The- 
translation roast evidently be ' let likes be treated hy likes." 
iThie is evident from the translation or iiaraphraso he gives in 
every editior., showing it to be a therapeutic maxim or rule. la 
tlie first edition he calls the phrase : 'guide to the true law of 
healing' (AnleUung Znm&ekUn Rtilutag'), In the second, third, 
and fourth editions it is the ' mnxiin * {Saiz), In the three first 
editions tlie latin formula comes ia after the German paraphrase. 
In ihe fourth edition the Latin precedes its vernacular para« 
phrase. Li the fifth edition a different arrangement is adoptadi 
Tlie Latin fiirmuhv is no- longer in conjuuctiou with its panu 
{riirase, bat oconrs in tiie preceding paragraph, and is then 
• termed 'the only therapeutie law oonformable to natura* 
zinzig miurgzMStH HzfigezefzJ. The German paraphrasa 
ia atill, however, Sats. By the disIooBtioa of ^e XMtlii. 
from its German equivoleiit, and by its being, no kmgW' 
termed Haiz, i,«., 'maxim,' b«t BzUgmtz, literally 'law 
of hwiing,' it would seem as though Hahnemann was inclinedt 
to adopt the idea conveyed in tlie innovation of *eitra»tar* with 
its iiioOsreet rendering by the phrase 'likes cure likes/ In tba- 
iplioristie portion of the work, however, be teaches tliat the 
homneopotlHO therapeutic rale is the outocme or corollary of the 
law of luiiure tlmt « maker tiffeeUon ia extinguuAed bg a atroager 
aimikr eiia From this Uie therapeutio rule ' treat likes 

' by likes ' ia au obvious logical deduction/" 

In his letter te the Minister of Puldie Instruction of Fnitto* 
tlieve occurs the following paragraph: "All tlie systema of 
tnediuiiie hitherto invented, regard diseases os eapable of being 
diafilaead materially by violent means, which weaken the vital | 
force with blood4«ttiiig and ovacantiens of all sorts. Homese* 
pathy, On the contrary, acting dynamically cn thd vital spirits, 
dsstKiys diseases in a gentle, imperceptible, and dnrsbleimanner. 
ttenoe it is not merely an inganione invention, a skilfuL 
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i^tnl^ina'lion ttint prodnoes re«tilt» mote or lom beneficial in iti 
eppUoatinn, bnt it is a ]>rineiplo of eternal nature, the onij 
one able to restore to man hi« lost health. The science cstah' 
lished on tin's pilnci'ple, which is expressed in the sentetic* 
limiliatt^iltbut eHre»fitr,K,and wiW continue to be in oppoin< 
tion to all medical doctrines, and to those who practise them ; 
consequently M. le Ministre, you cannot accept for its jndgei 
those who are unacquainted with it, or who are d»reolly inter- 
ested in opposing its protrress.^' Here again, then, I|ahnemant 
points to the plu'a‘<e siiniha simthbus as expressing 

pnitciple of eternal nature,'' which is but another name for i 
law of naimrc. . 

We are assured by a scholar of Dr. Dudgeon's eminence that 
Hahnemann was too good a Latin scholar to use the vevl! 

curare " in the sense of “to cure." And he says "that ii 
Hahnentnnn meant to say 'likt*s are cured by likes' he would have 
Written iSItinlia timihbut iana/ifar. The complete fonnuht might 
tun timihyf ulmihlitt fvreniur piia smiha $imil)f*«s SanmfHf^ 
‘let likes be treated by hkos because likes are cured by hkes'." 
Hr. McClelland, ni the paper alwve mentioned, closely fullox^a 
ifr. Dudgeon, “ Curautur, as we know,” be savs, “ is the present 
indicative passive, and Curentnr the present siibjuiietive passive, 
of the verb Curo. Now, the correct idea of the verb is not pro. 
perly or classically expressed by the word Curo. The woisi beet 
expressing the idea of cure is Sanantnr, and Hahnemann, with 
his full knowledge of the classics, very well uii h*rvt03d tliis, 
Tlie more direct meaning ot the root Curo, is to treat, to take 
oate of. He wished to indicate a method of treiting disease, 
A rule of practice. Hence he used the snbjiuiotive form of the 
verb and enunciated the formula now fnmous for all time, vh., 
SimilU Siiniltbus Curentnr. He intimated tliat in ilie healing 
of the aick thi? is A correct rule of practice, He did not ihhan to 
jiay ' likes cure likee,' a b<ild statement of fuel The subjnnotire 
Iferminology, themfore, whiob he himself employed must be 
nofrect, and should be adopted by all who follow hh method.^ 
Hertiselmbip omdd not go further. Likw cure likes is a bold 
ilAtemeni of fifot 1 Is it therefore worth nothing ? All entinetatiooM 
of natard''t lertre are bald statements of (hots. But ate Hmy len 
VA Ibelimooant T Ho they not hqggest rq}«i of peeodiei ? ' 



RoWW, we wil^iowt 

. the , verb cKwVe is <l«nveil^, : 

fifte .^{ts'^rivhtive. Whitlg* ^ in the medicel sense ? ‘ If 
:tlire|H^8taite not, Of- Smith quotes Cicero as an authority for it-^ 
^imilia SimiUhue Ourantur was; not such atrociously bad 
M to excite Huhnemahn's in(Jig:n»tio'> and to ctiuse him to 

:talm»»Kd4rt;«» .vU™» 

toH, io ««.«ftl.:editl!».ot th. 0, !,««» , Mid m I™ Ulor to tl« 
Mittiater Of: Publjo Ittstruction of France' that Hahnemann had 
in Vw^ 5 r the IttW of UeaUhg as a princiide: or law of eternal untni'e 
/^ch h«!th^^ discovered and which he said to the 

' minister was expressed in the sentence Simili^ Shnilihus Cuten- 
tor we are inclined to tlilnk that he rather acquiesced m the 
ohimae and thoujjht it unnecessary to interfere, as the two 
. exp?«sions conveyed the same meaning, his own hy mfereuM 
-and the changed one directly. We shall continue to hold tins 
oniuion untir positive evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
Mere surmise or hearsay can have no weight in the determinatioii 

* eWe aTtherefore, oonsWned to say that the quarrel about tlie 
phrases siLiUa simiUhus curentur and similia similibus curantnr 
has been a most unseemly one in our school. We.sliould ii^ 
fcav^been soity at all if it had not led to most unfortunate 
eonec^udncea;' -The partisans of the kttev phrase, in ahsolnte 
i*H3i«e of the fact that it was the former phrase which wae 
used W Hnhnemnnn, have gone the lirngth of “ b.»Wly asserting 
ttnt it {the phrase with curantnr) was changed by an nnscru. 
^Woa or eareltes transcriber!'' The change was not from 
«W»tuiV hut the very revi^. Whoever did . t 
t«»d HahnemmH>'s^Ory««^«;««yo‘^: 
must ^one it under the la^ 
itist chranturr heiu^ the present indicative, really expretse^,|, 

'^‘^A^’ hl'heaiinft. '- 'W'e piwst be chariteble enough to beliette,., 
*2bSi#«8 acquainted with the derivative medical meh^^jjf 
This was enough for ttm to be salwa^^wah le 
cnrantur. ^^ce in nse the phrase held 
of the %a«o« imd, wtieal listm scholars 
the phi-ase us^'hy Bn^emanu and what 



a? tb tlie .vuV for tlie seleetton o| Yeaneflks wViialbi; 

by dmg)8 which wb i}!? 

- '1^ llib rule is expressed by the 

/pferUbus curiM^tur^ which was adopted by Ilahuemamn , IhW 
; expressed, not itmmiralely^ by the foruiuk, sirnilia ^imiUbttii 
cump^tiri imcl certain it is we have l)ad no public prot^t 
it frohi him. What is the ground then for the wrangle as to* 
>which should have the preference? £ueh has its own siguifica^r 
tion and its own siguificance| Thei^ is nor fundamental difierenco^^ 
certainly no antagonism, bbtwiebn ithe two. On the contrary, 
pne is, we may s«y, to use Dr. l>udgeon''s wards, aw obvioo# 
logioaVdeduotion " from the other. Instead, thea^fore, pf perti** 
nacionsly sticking to the one or the other, and thus furiiishitig , 
ai^ excuse to the old sclmol to trum|>et foith to the worUbtfijat 
we aire fundatnentnlly divided , (when in realUy we are not) as to 
t))e pijt'incipic of drug selection, why not tiokl on to both^ the OtiA 
as expressive of. the law of healing which was Ebdmematiht^e 
merit to«devetope if not to discover, and tlie other as the riilie 
practice, or, as he himself called, the guide to the true wny^. 
hestling^^Mn, the drat edition of the and maxim/' 

the suliseqiieiit editions, based, as it must 1>e, upon the law I 
Br^ McjClelhtid exhorts us, '‘in the inleiests of bistovie 
accuracy and correct seliohtrsliip " to "return to Halmeinann's 
original dectaration Similia Simtiibus Cnreiitur." Tlie Aoierie^ii 
Xiistitute of UomrBopaihy, at its last aiiiiiml meeting, lias aiitbo^ 
ritatively declared that this should be so. We look U|»on thti 
decision as uiifortiinute. We think we have disposed of tliai 
argument from “ correct scholarship/' regards bfetoHe 
a^uracy," the argument is cogent so far as HaiMiempn^; is.ennr 
ceviied. Bnt Sijholars have yet to discover what w^e tlie.fomnW 
l|l»efdre Hahnemann. As there were presentiments, junn strong 
Ojiesi of ifbe law of similars Wore Iluhiiemann, so ih?^ ^^^, m 
h|l probability, some abbreviated expression ehunciative of ihe^ 

; ah(i mdess this can be found out we cannot lobk npog tlig: 








Logie ^•^gurf$. 



BEmW. . , 

tke topic of Mgnrec or Contparatire BemJU of Hmmfatlk (m4 
Other Treaiwento, Edited , by Thormis Lindsley Bradford. 
M.P. BcHirioke & T»fel, Philiulel|>bui, 1900. 

Thiift b<»cik, tliou;»‘b dnted on the Title Pof^o 1900, we received 
jTrom tbe publisbers in Noveml>er biHt> ond we therefore lose nd 
lime in notkin^ it in the present mirnher ns it is a hook'whioH 
OUjifht to be in tite hands of every one who wants to be lonvinced 
of the immense sii))erioif»ty of Homoeopathy in the treatment ofuU 
diseases^esiKiially of the mo^t fonnidalile ones tiuit afflict liQinanity* 
The author tells us in the' Preface that he lias for convenieuce 
divided tlie work into the tbllowinir m^ticms : 

'^General Suitislics^ Death rates in the principal allopnthio 
gnd homoeopathic hospitals in Europe and Aintsrica ; results of 
hospital experiments to test the value of Hoinneopnthy us a 
medial systeiiK Statistics of cholera, yellow fever^ pneumonia, 
typhus lever. Statistics of ti^itment of children in Imtnes under 
each scliool of medicine. Slatistics of asylums of tlie iiisnue. A 
hibiio^aphy of statistical Iiooks and articles is 

Sunnily eiiou«rh, as will be seen front a pilawee at the book, 
the author has omitted to roetitiou in tlie list of * coiiteuts 
'Section Y1 which coiitains the statistics of Diphtheria. 

fflie general statistics, jirivina: the comparative results of treat* 
istent allopathic and hoinrjeopathic in the Unitetl States, are very 
'Valuable, iiiasmuc)) as they show 'Hbat in all diseases the allopaths 
■sign death certificates gmiily in excess of their'proportion on 
any basis of calculation; in fact, that they sign practically two 
death certificates to our one on any basis of comparison. It 
lies with them to say why this is tVue.^' When the people,'^ 
says the author, “ realize what tliese facts mean to them individ- 
iU^lv they will know whom to consult in sickness. Then will 
medical students know what sclimil cures the sick.'^ We wish 


with him God speed the day ! ” 

'We have space only to give some idea of the statistics of two 
classes of disease, Cholera and Insanity. 

* As. regards Cholera it is notorious that “ in no other disease 
ihaii in this ternble scourge is hoituBopnthy Ibuud to be more 
suc^essfal/^ Dr. Bradford quotes the following from the book 
^U “ Austrio, its Literary, Scientific and Medieal Institutions*' 
"hy Dtf. Wilde, ah allopathic surgeon, and the talculed editor 
: pf the hubUn Qtmierlp Jourmlif Mediche^^ “ Dpon com- 
futring ; mmle of the treatment of diolera in the 

Uospilal at Yieniui with tlmt of the other hog* 
pit ale at the same time, it appeared that while tworthirds treated 
were cured^ two-thirds of those treated by the 
; b^pitals This extraordiuojy result led Coual 
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EDITOR^S NOTES. 

IPains due to Ovarian Calculus. 

Oo© (Amer. O^neo. and Obsiet. Joum.^ August, 1899) writes of a 
pfUtient, aged 41, i^cently maiTied for the second time, and childlesa 
She had suffered from an attack of peritonitis nearly a ygar before 
operation, and a second six months after the first. The first attack 
was diagnosed as appendicitis ; the patient suffered from more or less 
oonstant pain in the hypogastriuin, chiefly to the left. The most 
marked symptom, however, was intractable sciatica on the left side, 

A calculous concretion was found iu the ovary, wliich was removed 
and exhibited by Coe before the New York Obstetrical Society. It 

is not stated in the report whether the ovary was inflamed or cystic. 

£rit Med, Journ., Novembei* 25, 1899. 

Dr. T. P. Allen on Opium. / 

It- is interesting to note, in connection with AconUe^ that Opium^ ^ 
not far removed, botanically, from tlie Ranunculacece (the natuml 
order of plants, which comprises the “ Aconites ” ) shows a definite, 
though unexpected, therapeutic relationship to Aconite, Opium 
is frequently called for in a high grade of fever, viz., a high tem- 
perature without the development of a distinct inflammateny process. 

.It seems like a prodrom/d fever similar to tluit calling for Aconite. 
Tie fever of Opium is, however, characterized by intense thirst and 
great sleepiness, but with no anguish lior fear and no restlessness. 
The fever of Opium is sometimes associated with distinctly periodic 
reccurences, and so is sometimes applicable to a flavor otL a reuuiteiit 
or intermittent type. — Eomceopatldc Recorder ^ Nov., 1899. 

^ Inoculation against the Plague. 

Oaleotti (Lo Sperim,, An 53, f. 3) l)elieves the only treatment of 
any value in plague either as preventive (and chiefly that) or as 
curative is inoculation. He thinks the method proposed by Profejvjior 
Lustig and himself (that is, the use of a micleoproteid extract of 
plague bacilli) is superior to Haffkine's, because in the first place the 
substance is purer and freer from admixture with other toxic sub- 
stances which produce an intense reaction, hurtful to the organisms 
atxd useless ^ud immunity. Haftkine’s fluid has a very low toxic 
and immunising power easily changed by heating, which is not the 
case with the nucleoproteid. Moreover the latter can be easily pre- 
served in the dry state and can be accurately dosed. A few experi- 
ments have been tried oh man with the nucleoproteid, and it has 
been found perfectly innocuous in proper doses.— .Sn^. Med, JoUrn,, 
December 9, 1899. 

Wireless Telegraphy between Balloons. 

Experiments are being made at Vienna on the possibility of com- 
inuiuoatio]i between balloons by wireless telegraphy, and they have 
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met with some success. A captive balloon takes the place of the tall 
mast as used in the Mai-coni system. A copper wire is stretched be* 
tween it and the earth, where the transmitting apparatus is placed. 
The second balloon, which ascends freely, carries the receiving instru- 
ment and is furnished with a wire 60 feet long hanging downward 
from the basket. The balloons received and transmitted messages 
up to a distance of six miles and at an elevation of about a mile. Of 
course,, the great difficulty will be to establish a transmitting station 
in a free balloon, both on account of the weight of the necessary 
apparatus and also because there is danger of discharge from the 
powerful condenser so near the indammable gas of the balloon. 
[Future experiments will be looked for with interest by all who are 
engaged in making a study of wireless telegi*aphy . — Scientific Ameri- 
can, Nov. 25,, 1899. 

JamUy Ooitre. 

At a meeting of the Berlin Medical Society on October 18th, 
Hollander exhibited a mother and four daughters, all sufferers from 
the diffuse hyperplasic form of goitre, without any affection of the 
central nervous system. The mother’s affection dated from her 
twelfth year, when she was living in Mecklenburg, a locality where 
there is no goitre ; it may have Ibeen due to caiTying heavy weights. 
She has tor many years lived in Berlin, has six daughters and (me 
son ; all the daughters were attacked three or four yeais before « 
menstruating with goitre in the same way ; were rather aneemic aud 
nervous, but otherwise healthy. Spontaneous cure took place as 
regards mother and two daughters ; and the tumour has begun to 
diminish in ‘a third under the use of iodide of potash ointment, to 
the curative effect of which Hollander attached importance. He had 
-tried preparations of thyroid for a month without benefit in the 
only case that he had treated, and abandoned it as symptoms of 
thyroidism came on. Ewald had found thyroid preparations very 
beneficial, and that when arsenic was given at the same time there 
was no thyroidism. — Brit,' Med, /owm., Dec, 2, 1899. 

Permanganate of Potassium as an Antidote. 

The poweiful oxidizing properties of permanganate of potassium 
bave rendered it valuable as an antiseptic and disinfectant, but its 
properties as an antidote for various poisons are net so generally 
known. It has been prescribed with success by Bokai and other 
physicians in the case of phosphorus, which it transforms into ortho- 
phosphoric acid. It has been used by Autail for oxalic and hydro- 
cyanic acids and their salts as well as for strychnine and other veget- 
able alkaloids. Pyle Koemer has employed it in the case of poison*> 
ing by opium, and Laoerda for serpent bites and those of venomous 
insets, spideiis, etc. Several years ago the physician Hugoneng 
■showed its action against atropine, aconitine, caffeine, cocainine, etc. 
la a i*ec6nt work, an Italian physician, Faratore, has remarked its 
upon the vegetable alkaloid such as nicotine and aconitine and 
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also upon the vegetable poison curare. He has studied its action in 
cases of poisoning by strychnine, comparing it with the usual anti- 
dotes such as tannin and iodine. As a result of liis researches he 
finds that the permanganate is superior to the others, whether employ* 
ed in direct injection or in cleansing of the stomach . — Scientific 
American^ Dec. 2, 1899. 


Dr T. F. Allen on Oelsemium. 

The fever which calls for GeUmium is clearly without thirst : iiv 
this respect quite differftit from that demanding Aconite or Opium, 
Tlie following observation may serve to illustmte the applicability 
of Oelsemium : A lady suffered from fever recurring daily about 
two in the afternoon, temperature 1(>3 or above, with vertigo, a 
decided dullness in the head, mostly behind the ears, loss of control 
of coordinated movements, inability to walk steadily, an increasing 
difficulty to think clearly, etc. There was entire lack of thirst, no 
nausiea, no perspiration. After a few hours the febrile stage gradually 
disa][)p*eared, the patient became cool and was simply lethargic till 
the next day. The immediate cause of the fever seemed to be rectcr- 
ring^ malignant sarcoma which bad twice been most skillfully removed 
with ail immense amount of tissue, with lymphatics which, apparently, 
had V>een involved, bnt the malignant growth had returned on the 
forearm and had produced enlarged glands and inflammatory symptoms 
in the arm when the increasing fever and alarming brain symptoms 
demanded attention. Oelsemium speedily, in a few days, dissipated the 
fever, caused a rapid disappearance of the malignant growth which 
simply dried and vanished and tho patient fully and completely 
recovered her health . — Homoeopathic Recorder, Novembeu, 1899. 


New Method of Detecting Gold 

A new method of detecting the presence of a small quantity of gold 
has been recently discovered by Dr. Ohler. By this method the 
presence of quantities as low as 77 centigrammes per ton may be 
established. The operation is as follows : A quantity of finely 
powdered ore, say 120 grammes, is introduced into a flask. To this 
an equal volume of tincture of iodine is added, and the mixture well 
agitated. It is then left for an hour, agitating from time to time, 
and is finally allowed to stand. When the solution has separated, 
a band of filter paper is saturated with this, and the paper allowed ta 
dry. This operation is repeated five or six times in succession, in 
order to completely saturate the paper. It is afterwards calcined,* 
and it will be observed that the ash, when gold is present, oftera a 
purple color. This color should disappear quickly if the ash is moist- 
ened with bromine water. The test may be modified in the following 
manner. A quantity of the powder, 120 grammes, is covered with 
bromine water, and after agitating during the course an Ijpur, the 
solution is filtered. Upon adding protochloride of tin to the solution 
it takes a purple color, in the presence of gold, giving tha raaction 
known as ^^Puiple of Cassius.’^ In the case of sulphides the ore 
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should be previously roasted, and when the mineral eontaina a con- 
siderable pro{>ortioii ot* carbonate of lime, it should be calcined in th9 
presence of ammonium carbonate.-^/Sctan^^c Americmf Nov. 11, 
1899. 

OlntoL 

This is the name given to a substance produced by the action of 
formaldettyde on gelatine in aqueous solution. A. Henry, has made 
a careful study de Lyon^ 1899) of its antiseptic properties. 

The metliod of preparation is as follows : 500 grama of gelatine are 
dissolved in a suihcient quantity of water, 25 grams of pure for* 
maldehyde are added; the whole mass is dried in an atmosphei'c 
chai’ged with vapours of formaldehyde, and reduced to powder. 
The substance must be kept in a dry place. GUutol is used in the 
form of a, powder obtained by scraping the mass. It is of a grey 
colour, odourless, and tasteless, and acts by continuous liberation of 
fonnaldehydfe produced by the cells of the tissues with which it 
comes in contact j and it would appear that only tissues which are 
still vital have this power, and that formaldehyde is not set free by 
contact with dead tissue. On this account formaldehyde would 
seem to bo of use in the case of wounds, ulcers, etc., where there 
is little tendency to cicatrisation fiom any cause whatever; thus, 
chronic vaiicose conditions, diabetic sores, trophic lesions such aa 
occur in certain nervous diseases, are cases where it is indicated. It 
is also useful in venereal sores, syphilitic or otherwise ; the chronic 
suppurative foci of tubercle and deep burns. In short, in those cas^ 
where iodoform has up to the present proved of greatest service, 
glutol may be employed, and tlie advantages which it presents are the 
continued liberation of an antiseptic principle which is much greater 
than that of iodoform. The absence of toxic or imtant properties, of 
odour, are further important points in its favour. — Bnt, Med* Joum*^ 
December 9, 1899. 


Hereditary Albuminuria- 

This subject has been investigated by Fieux, who Las made some 
interesting observations on the occurrence of albuminuria in children 
{Journ, de Mid., July 25th, 1899). It would seem that the children 
of mothers suffering from eclampsia or chronic albuminuria nuiy 
show this condition from birth, and the author has been able to 
demonstrate actual lesions in the kidneys poet mortem. In ten child- 
ren whose mothers were non-albuminuric 1 only showed traces of 
albumin, while in 4 whose mothers were eclamptic 3 showed al- 
buminuria while the mother of the fourth was only veiy slightly 
affected. From these cases and many others of the same nature it 
irould seem that albuminuria may be transmitted from the mother 
to tlm child, and that tliis condition in tim child may be prolonged 
consideiubly over early infantile life, and probably prepares, the way 
for fixture attars of serious nephritis in the course of the ordinary 
diseases sof childhood, such as scarlatina, mumps, etc. In the same 
idNiicle Talamon is quoted as holding that a. great number oC cases 
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of Brigbt's disease without obvious cause may probably be due tp 
maternal origin. This would explain the occurrence of albuminuria 
in several children in one family, of which cases have not been in- 
frequently recorded. The same writer suggests tiiat many cases of 
so-called albuminuria may be hereditary. The importance of the 
subject is great, and should a mother be known to suffer from albu- 
minuria, the children should be carefully examined, and every 
effort made to prevent the occurrence of scarlet fever or other febrile 
disorders, as the risk of nephritic complications would, according to 
the author, be greatly-^increased . — HriL Med. Joum., December 2, 
1899. 


Total Resection of the Bladder. 

Modlinski (CentralbL /. Ghir,, No. 27, 1899) in a communication 
to the German Surgical Society, states that the feasibility of total 
resection of the bladder has been proved both by experiments on 
animals and by a series of operations on the living human subject. 
Up to ibe present time this operation had been practised on 12 
patients — on seven males with four deaths, and on 5 women with 
two deaths. The author has performed the operation in two cases, 
one of which proved fatal, whilst the other had very good results. 
Extirpation of the bladder, it is held, is indicated by the following 
conditions : (1) When a less serious opei'ation has been followed by 
early relapse, or the blatldcr wall is extensively involved in the 
g^wth of the tumour, even though this be of a benign nature, as, 
for instance, a papilloma, a myoma, or a cyst ; in such cases the 
prognosis of the operation may be regafded as favourable. (2) In 
eases of malignant and more or less extensive growths, especially 
those that are situated in the region of the urethral orifices, and 
have not spread beyond the limits of the bladder and attached 
neighbouring organs and tissues; the prospects of operative treat*- 
ment in sucli cases, however, are not good. (3) When the bladder 
is involved in a moibid growth which has spread to it from the 
uterus. The pain and trouble caused by such a condition as tlds 
can be relieved by notliing short of simultaneous removal of both 
organs. The bladder is best removed in the male by the sacral 
incision, such as is made for removal of cancer of the rectum ; in the 
female by a suprapubic incision or through the vagina. In the female 
the ureters may be made to discharge the urine into the vagina. 
In males a reservoir for the urine may be made by detaching the 
lower part of the rectum and closing its upper divided extreihity, 
the lower end of the upper segment of gut being fixed to the margins 
of the external wound. Med. Jowm., Nov. 25, 1899. 


The Histology of Neuroglia. 

The structure which in the nervous centres intervenes between the 
nerve cells and nerve fibres has been the subject of cSreful research 
by Erik Miiller, who gives his results in the Archw fur 
pUushe Amtoinu for October last. The application of the method 
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of Golgi for staining tissues has rendered it certain that the neurogliar 
is of ectodermal origin, and yet, as Wei^erfe has remarked, we 
have here a paradox tlmt a structure may be of ectodermal origin 
and yet may present the histological characters of connective tissue. 
Mailer supports the view that the glia fibres^ alike in their mor- 
phological, physical, ^nd chemical characters, must be regarded as 
a differentiated product of the glia cells. Holding the opinion that 
the neuroglia is a kind of tissue he considers that it constitutes a 
transition between simple epithelium and connective tissue, present- 
ing points of similarity to both. Herxheimer and Kromayer, have^^ 
on the one hand, observed in the epidermis peculiar fibres which are 
only long processes of the cells ; on the other hand, after the appli- 
cation of appropriate methods of fixing and staining embryonal 
connective tissue specimens may be obtained which from a morpho- 
logical point of view are very similar to neuroglia, Miiller has 
himitolf obtained from tlie tooth pulp of an infant, after fixation 
in solution of formol and bichromate of potash and subsequent 
Staining with iron and hsematoxylin, branched cells the processes 
of which form a thick felt of intertwining fibres staining deeply,, 
whilst the cells themselves remain peifectly uncoloured. As regards 
the function of the neuroglia Muller regards it as a typical form 
of supporting tissue, and he is unable to advocate the suggestion 
made by Ramon y Oajal, according to which the glia cells possess^ 
contractility and may be regarded as a variable isolation apparatus 
for the nerve currents. He is, on the contrary, entirely opposed 
to that view. He gives two plates in which the characters of the 
neuroglia under the microscope are carefully delineated, chiefly as 
seen in the, nervous system of amphioxus, of the myxine,. of acan- 
thias, and of the telecostean fishes. — Lancet, Dec. 2, 1899. 

The Treatment of Tellow Fever by Potassium Bitartrate. 

and Salol. 

Edward F. Nunez, of Santiago, Cuba {PhiL Med*, Jov/m., Nov. 11th) 
says that since the present outbreak of yellow fever, while on duty 
at the United Army General Hospital, and later at the Yellow 
Fever Hospital, he had adopted a line of treatment which has given 
most satisfactory , results. The treatment is based on the antiseptic 
plan, and its emoiendy appears to be in direct relation with the 
promptness of its administration. Having in view, he says, the 
infectious character of this disease, and considering that the stomach 
is the organ primarily invaded and affected by the pathogenic micros 
organism, whatever it may be, it is evident that a therapeutic agent 
capable of destroying it, or at least attenuating the virulence of its 
toxin, would certainly bring the disease to a favourable termination. 
One of the principal advantages claimed for this treatment is that it 
eaii be administered without disturbing the stomach and without 
ever giving rile, so far as exnenence goes, to disagreeable after-effects 
if judiciously carried out. Nunez begins the treatment by giving^ 
ike patient a dose of calomel, followed by a saline purgative, generally 
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Epsom salts, and immediately after he eommeaees the use of a solu- 
tion of potassium bitartrate and fresh lime juice, and the salicylate 
of phenol or salol, the latter prefei-ably in tablets, every two, three, 
four, or six hours, according to indications. With the cream of 
tartar the urine is rendeied alkaline, and the rmial function is 
stimulated by its diuretic pioperties. The local action of this agent 
on the stomach is no less important since it is pleasant and* soothing, 
quenches tlm intense thirst, i^ieves the nausea and vomiting, and, 
by its laxative properties, ensures free moven>ent of the bowels. 
With salol a twofold action is obtained ; first, the antise][>sis of the 
intestinal tract ; and, secondly, the redaction of the temperatui^ by 
its antithermic properties. The drug is well borne, not only by the 
stomach, but also by the kidneys, and apparently tends to reduce 
the amount of albumen in the urine. No alcoholic drinks or nourish- 
ment are allowed during the first stage of the disease. The epigas- 
tralgia and rachialgia are treated exclusively by counter-irritation 
with sinapisms. During the second stage the salol and cream of 
tartar, accompanied by large quantities of diluent drinks, especially 
warm water to which a few drops of lime juice have been added, is 
to be continued until defervescence takes place. — Brit. Med. Journ.f 
December 2, 1899. 


• Influence of Lime on Malarious Soil. 

M. Grellet recently communicated to the French Academy of 
Medicine some interesting observations on the influence exercised 
by lime on a malarious soil. Up to the year 1840 malaiia was rife 
among the inhabitants of Chatillon-sur-Loing ; after that date it 
disappeared completely. Except in one paiticular no cfiflerenco had 
been made in the agricultural methods employed, no diainage or 
sanitary works had been carried out, no change had been made in 
the mode of living. Between 1824 and 1840 lime was applied to 
the soil for purely agricultural purposes and by the time the whole 
plateau had been thus treated malaria had disappeared. As an 
indication the extent to which the soil was affected, it was noticed 
that a sorrel which requires a certain amount of acidity in the soil, 
and which formerly abounded in the fallow field, died out completely. 
Among the observations adduced by the author in support of his 
theory are the following : Lime is found at Chatillon a considerable 
depth below the surface in a stratum oi marl Near the edge of 
the plateau this marl forms the sides of a swampy valley, just the 
place which would be expected to be very malarious. Novf the 
valley was healthy, while the plateau above it, se^imrated from the 
marl by an impervious stratum of flint and oxide of iron, was 
fever stricken. Similar disappearances of malaria elsewhere (Puy-de- 
Dome, Allier, Cher, etc.) have followed and would seem to have 
been due to the application of lime. The author maintains that 
the geographical distribution of malaria supports his contention that 
malaria is not found where the soil contains a sufficient quantity 
of lime. Lower Egypt, for instance, which with its marshes, high 
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temperature, etc., might bo expected to prove a hotbed of malaria^ 
ovres ita general exemption to the relatively large amount of lime in 
the Nile water and mud (118 grama per cubic metre in flood time, ao* 
cording to Miintz). Still more striking ai*e the differences observed in 
adjacent district in France. La Beauce on the right bank of the 
Lou*e is free from malaria, Across the river, la Sologone, on clay 
and grav8l, suffers severely. The north (calcareous) coast of France 
is free from fever ; the west coast, south of the Loire, is malarioua, 
its soil is clay. No accurate observations have been made as yet on 
the quantity of lime necessary to kill the malaria parasite. At 
OhAttillomsur-Loing 27,000 kilos per hectare •(roughly about 10 tons 
per acre) were employed. At Lapeyrouse the amount used on 
granite soils and on clay were respectively 6,400 and 8,800 kilos 
per hectare (about 2^ and tons per acre). M. Grellet makes no 
mention of the mosquitos at Ohltillqn. The value of a process 
which at once checks malaria and improves the soil is obvious, and 
It is to be hoped that further observations may be made on the lines 
indicated by M. Grellet . — Brit Med, Joum.y Dec. 9, 1899. 


Soethe : A Psycho-Pathological Study. 

Dr. P. J. Mbbius, who has for several years been a diligent investi- 
gator in neurological and psychiatric medicine, contributes an inter- 
e^ing study on Goethe and his writings from the psychiafcric and 
^thological standpoint. Mdbius has not followed in the footsteps of 
Max Nordau and decried the works of the brilliant German aiithoV, 
but has made an acute and scientific study and analysis of the facts 
in Goethe’s , life and work, and has been able to point out interesting 
parellelisms between genius and marked mental manifestations. 
Mdbius truly points out that in the portrayal of the passions, thO 
impulses and the emotions of men, the poet is naturally drawn 
towards the pathological. The more a poet is a l^ne mirror of 
)^lity the more truly will the abnormal, and the pathological, 
like normal, be presented in his writings. The materials of the 
pictures which Goethe gives in his writings of diseased mental states 
most be regarded as having been drawn from observation as well as 
from Conversation with others, and in tliis connection we may note 
that Gkiethe was well acquainted with Heinroth, the celebrated alie- 
nist. A young man afflicted with deipentia lived as ward in Goethe’s 
father’s family. Becbtecandidat Olaiier appears to have been the 
original of the young lunatic in the Sorrows of Werther, Both 
Lens and Zimmermann (the latter the author of well-known mystical 
religious work on Solitude) were also personally well known to 
Goethe, and both became at one time the subjects of mental aliena- 
tion. Goethe makes use of the expression “ SeehnUidm ” (ills of 
ilte eoul)} he speaks of the Tollheit'* (phrenzy) and Rm&reV^ 
(fnry) of the ipad, and applies the word hyponchondria as it is used 
now t0 iJte irritable, gloomy, and melancholic temperament which 
is so prone to develop sad depressing delusions. Goethe also seemS 
^ hare hod a peculiarly lutimate knowledge of transitional patholo^ 
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gical and mental states. He evidently had abundant opportunities 
of observing these amongst the numerous pathological men and 
women whom it was his fate to know. Goethe regarded the passions 
as the cause of mental disturbance. By their excitation a level 
may be reached where transition to insanity takes place. He al^ 
makes Werther say : “ My passions 'were never far removed from 
insanity.” A most interesting chapter deals with Goethe’s parents. 
His father possessed stability and a strong love of order, which at 
times degenerated into pedantry, and in contrast to his son he was 
unimaginative, morose, and narrow-minded. In old age he broke 
down mentally, and died a senile dement. The qualities of the 
mother seemed to have been prepotent in Goeth6. In his features, 
particularly his eyes and mouth, he strongly resembled his mother. 
From her, also, he inherited his joyous natui'e and a turn for 
poetising,” his warm imagination and his love of the sensupus. His 
brothers and sisters all died young except one — his sister Oontelie 
— whom Goethe desciibes as a most strange mixture of strength 
and w^kness, of self-will and pliability.” She was reserved even 
tp her husband, had a disgust for married life, became hypochondiia- 
. cal, and after a short unhappy married life, died in her second 
cciidnement. Goethe when a youth in Leipzig suffered from hypo- 
chondriasis. His temperament, as he himself relates, wavered at 
this time between the extremes of unrestrained merriment and 
melancholic depression. A long period of invalidism followed, and 
when he next visited his father at Frankfort Goethe appeared like 
a patient whose illness was more of the soul than of the body.” 
He suffered from neurasthenia afterwards. Goethe was subject to 
periods of exaltation sometimes of acute excitement. His adoles- 
cence was marked by periods of irritation and of powerful erotic 
impulses. With manhood these gradually subsided, but the emotional 
hyperexcitability never entirely disappeared. In peiiods of excite- 
ment he wrote poetry and fell into love affairs. But his" keen 
analytical and powerful intellect always triumphed in the end ; hence 
his literary productive capacity remained to old age . — Brit Med. 
Joum., Dec. 9, 1899. 
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A CASE OF STIFFNESS OP THE NECK, CURED 
BY DULCAMARA. 

By Db. M. L. SiBCAR* 

'On the 5th of this month (Dec.) I ^aa asked 'to prescribe for an 
-tM lady of .nearly eighty suffering for four days from a most painful 
stiffness of the posterior rnusoies of the necS: with most excruciating 
pains from the siighest movement. On inquiry I found that thk 
was hrougfat on by a bath in very cold water. There was a constant 
rpain iii4>be part which was described as of a'tbiH)bbing character, but 
the psins that would come on from movement however slight to one 
side or the other or forward or backward, were so torturing that the 
patient had te sit upright like a board without being able to rest 
iier*head upon a pillow, and thus had to pass two nights without a 
wink (A sleep. 

There was a temptation to' try Bryonm from the aggravation 
from movement and from symptoms in its pathogenesis similar to 
those of the patient; but having regard to the cause I gave Dulcch^ 
6x, and the result was remarkable. The medicine was givto 
at 9 in the evening, and the patient within half an hour fell asleep 
almost freed from pain, lying in a horizontal position with her head 
on a pillow. She rose in the morning with pain nearly gone. The 
medicine was continued for 4 days. The recovery was perfect 
Would Bryonia, had it been pi’escribed for the similarity of symp* 
dome, hRYS succeeded in effecting such a cure! 

Foireigi^. 

SOME POISON CASES. 

By Frank Wiki^sd, M. D,, OJijpga 

Jn on article publidied in a recent n^edic4 the writer 

^ disappointment in the emetic properties of ^pomorphm. 

Tn pebbly a dozen cases of poison the drug has never ^ijed me. 

1 think he ^ould not have depended on a single injection^ Sf when 4 
patient is in a state of collapse, response to any drug is. apt to be 
riow. I usually repeat the hypodermic within five minutes, if vomit- 
ting dobs not follow the first. 

.Casb X 1 was called at midnight a week ago, to see a woman 
^ho swallowed a quantity of carbolic solution, which she had 
been using as a gargle. I saw W within twenty minutes after she 
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^lekm ih^ p6feon. Bet agony was dreadful to withesa, White 
I was getting the particulavs of the case, she passed into a convulsion,, 
assumitig the most complete opisthotonos I had ever seen. 1 hastily 
saturated my handketchi^ with ohloroform, covered her mouth and 
nose with it and almost mstantly she relaxed. Her heart, which 
had been very weak before the convulsion, apparently .oeasei beating, 
daring it, and we oDCtld detect no radial pulse for some time after 
relaxation. 

Thus far I had done nothing for the poison, and bad lost fifteen 
minutes. I gave her a hypodermic of Apomorphia ; she was uncon- 
scious, bat in about about two minutes she vomited the sapper sbe 
had eaten and a large amount of albuminous fluid. As soon as 
she was sufficiently amused to swallow, I gave her raw eggs but they 
wrere not'retained. 

Shd Was so badly burned tliat everything caused spasm of the 
oesophagus. After the stomach was emptied, the heart became 
stronger ; the patient remained semi-conscious. In about half an 
hour she took, and retained, a small amount of black Coffee. This 
was repeated at hour intervals for thirty-six hours, I ‘gave her 
.Arsenic 1 m to counteract the burning in the mouth, oesophagus and 
stamach, and it seemed to relieve. 

1 was much assisted in my successful handling of the case by the 
fact that the stomach was full when she swallowed the fiyid, and the 
acid dilute. 1 have always taught my classes certain general rules 
or principles in treating poison cases. 1 have never liad any respect 
for the numerous antidotes that are so rare and unheard of that one 
would rarely be able to procure thmn, especially in an emergency. 

A few simple measures kept in mind for each of the three great 
classes of poisons will allow one to bring bis patient through, if he 
meets the case in time. 

Case II. This case was a little more obscure. The patient had 
brought from a neighboring druggist a bottle of citrate of magnesia 
at 9-40 r.M. She had* drunk half of it and gone back to bed ; at 
ten, as the clock was striking, she awakened with an intense tLix'st 
she could not find the pitcher, but in groping about in a dazed way, 
she came upon the citrate bottle, and drinking what was left of the 
fluid, sbe went back to bed. 

I was called soon after midnight to find a woman with widely 
dilated pupils jabbering constantly and reaching out id the air for 
imaginary insects. Now and then she would try to get out<of bed. 
Sbe was not quiet a minute, but would begin a sentence and aftei' a 
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few words would begin the sezkeelees jabber. She told me She hsd 
^ floated** upstairs to the servants* room to |;et aid. The floor of her 
room was strewn with matches ; she would light one> try to reach the 
gas jet and then would become unconscious. As she was deliriousi 
^ 1 examined the room very carefully for a clue to possible intentimial 
poisoning, but I could find nothing except the empty citrate bottle. 

Her*8on had gone with her to the drug store for the magnesia and 
knew that she got nothing else. When she drank it, she said to himi 
« This doesn't taste like the magnesia I have" had before.** As is too 
often the case, she refused to touch the emetic we have prepared, 
so I gave her a hypodermic of Apomorphia, although I felt sure 
we had an alkaloid to deal with, and that it was all absorbed. Not 
until the second injection did she vomit, but the quantity then was 
sufficient to please any one. Tlie pulse was very rapid, too rapid 
to count, and even in the delirium she complained of dryness of the 
mouth and throat. Her symptoms were all those of Atropia, and 
1 gave her Morphia ^ gr. as a physiological antidote. I also prepared 
some Bell. 1 m, which slie took every fifteen minutes for some hours. 
The next morning she had a bowel movdhient, black as ink aqd 
horrible in odor. She remained delirious for about twelve hours, and, 
was in bed one week. She has never quite recovei'ed from the 
nervous symptoms. There was left a half drachm of the fluid in the 
bottle and I took it to the laboratory to test for Atropine. Instead 
of a purple reaction I got a dark green. I still feel convinced that 
I bad Atropia to counteract, though possibly not that of Bella- 
donna. To avoid publicity the case was never investigated, to the 
evident satisfaction of the druggist. 

Case HI. I never shall know the complete history of case No. 3, 
as 1 never saw the patient conscious. The man in the case lied so 
badly that I told him no explantions were necessary, unless the girl 
died, and then he could make them to the police. I was called at 
3 A.H. to see a woman who was dying, the messenger said. I found' 
a girl lying across a bed breathing very, very slowly, and stertoronsly. 
The pulse was of fairly good volume, but irr^nlar in the extreme. 
1 examined the eyes and found the pupils contracted to a mere point. 
I decided upon Opium in some form as the poison, but promised the 
terrified young man no results. I caused her to vomit, using Apo- 
morphia, then prepared some Nux in. half a glass of water and gave 
her of this every fifteen minutes until I saw reaction. Meantime we 
gave Mr coffee, with some difficulty to be sure. 

We would open her mouth, pour in some coffee, and she w lu,a!^od 
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tinie% Bwallow it. I am forced to say, however, that more mn out 
on the pillow than was swallowed. We also rubbed her limbs with 
brandy, as there seemed to be no circulation in the legs, below the 
knees, and there was marked cyanosis. I remained several hours 
with her and then left, as she seemed to be returning to conscious- 
ness. The young man came later to pay the bill and teld me the 
girl had made a good recoveiy. 

Case IY. Case 4 was that of a servant girl who took a quantity of 
creosote. The symptoms were those of carbolic acid poisoning. After 
the patient had vomited, the immediate danger was over, although the 
constitutional symptoms were pronounced during the following week. 
I kept her well stimulated and on a milk diet.^ When I last saw 
her she was a nervous wreck as a result of her experience. 

Case Y. In case No. 5, the patient had drunk a small glass of 
AmfiiOnia by mistake for Rubinat. I do not think she swallowed 
much, although some must have entered the stomach. She was 
practically in convulsions when I saw her, and suffering intensely. 
Her friends kept insisting, with the usual logic of friends in these 
^cases, that I use a stomach pump. I do not think that a stomach 
pump or tube should ever be used after an acid or alkali. 

# Examination showed a mouth and pharynx completely denuded of 
membrane, and a swollen and thickened tongue. We gave her milk; 
it was instantly rejected, but so changed that I felt sui-e we should 
get results. After a time she swallowed some. This she vomited, 
but the emesis seemed to ease her. 

For her very irregular heart, we gave her hypodermics of brandy. 
We all know that acids are chemical antidotes of alkalies, but 1 know 
that no sane man would ever have given an acid, however dilute, to 
farther irritate the raw mucous membrane. After the stomach has 
been emptied, our main dependence must be upon supportive measures, 
except in the case of alkaloids. This woman made a good recovery, 
although she could retain no food for some days . — Medicai Advance, 
October, 1899, 

OASES OF INDIGESTION ATTENDED WITH DIFFICULTY 
OF DIAGNOSIS. 

Dr. M. F. Smithwick gives the records of four cases (in the SoeUm 
Medical and Surgical Journal for Oct.) and points out the methods 
to be pursued in arriving at an exact diagnosis in cases of indigestion 
with doubtful or uncertain symptoms. , 

Case I. A woman, aged 22 years, had suffered from pains in the 
epigastrium for six years. She had had occasional attacks of vomit- 
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ing and bad sometimes fainted* A week before admission sha 
sulered fi'om severe epigastno pain which was increased by ^ food 
and by local pressure, and from several attacks of vomiting,, the 
last of which caused her to throw up a considerable amount of blood. 
She became extremely pale and anaBmic and during her stay at the 
hospital the vomiting of blood ihsematemesis) was repeated several 
times. The contents of the stomach were found on examination to 
contain free hydi ochloric acid and a considerable amount of pepsin. 
The patient rapidly improved on a milk diet and was duly discharged. 
Two months later she returned to hospital complaining of similar 
but milder symptoms. The diagnosis made^was acute gastritis and 
not, as was at first suspected, gastric ulcer. 

Case II. The patient was a man who had sufiered for 10 years 
from pains in the epigastrium which came on usually at about 3 a. sc. 
and la^jbed about four hours. He was neurotic. All the physical 
signs •eE.cept the salol test were negative. He was advised to ovoid 
excitement and worry and was told that his pain was imaginary. At 
the end of two weeks he seemed to be much better and two weeks 
later he was pronounced cured. 

Case III. The patient was a man, aged 30 years, who had had 
chronic diarrhoea for eight months. Examination of^the contents 
of the stomach showed tlie absence of free hydrochloric add and 
the presence of lactic acid and gave evidence of delayed digestion. 
He was given hydrochloric acid and pepsin and put on a special diet^ 
of a light and easily digestible nature. Marked improvement 
followed and the patient rapidly got well. Dr. Smithwick believeS 
that in the examination of doubtful or difficult cases it is necessary 
to determine the motor power of the stomach, its size and position, 
and the amotint of acids and pepsin, together with the degree of 
digestion present in the contents of the stomach. The contents 
should be removed one hour after the ingestion of an Ewald test 
meal, of which a quantity equal to 300 cubic centimetres should be 
given. It is best to give the test meal in the phj’sician’s office.'' 
Before doing tliis, however, tJie stomach should be moderately inflated 
with air and its position determined. When the test meal is with- 
drawn the patient should be made to swallow a sufficient quantity of 
water tQ enable the area of diilness of the stomach to be mapped 
out by percussion. When tho above methods are followed no case 
ueed present any real difficulties in the way of diagnosis. 

Case IV, As an illustration of the value of chemical analysis 
he mentions the case of a man, aged 40 years, who had sufiered from 
dryness of the mouth, nausea, and vertigo for some months. Physical 
examination was negative, but chemical analysis showed a redaction 
in the proportion of hydrochloric acid and a considerable increase in 
the quantity of lactic acid in the stomach during digestion. After be 
had takeq suitable quantities of the former acid and had followed 
a carnally regulated system of diet tho patient was cured. For 
infktion of the •stomach Dr. Smithwick recommends the pumping 

air rat|fer than the administration of divided Seldlitz powders.^ 
December 2, 1899. 
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JIHCIENT AND MODERN QUACKERY. 

4 ^ Addrm Dowered before, ike CkckHuff^croee Moepital Medical Socidp 
on OcL 19thy 1S99. 

By T. W. Eden, M.D., M.B.C.P. Lond,, 

Assistant Obstetric Physician to the Charing-cross Hospital 

OentkineQ,— -When yoii« secretary, Mr. Uawin, asked me, in the middle 
^ the hot weather last summer, to read a paper before this society on some 
anbject of general interest, I agteed without hesitation, because when the 
temperature reaches 90 degrees in the shade a man will agree to almost any 
proposition that is made to him. Being pressed for a subject I was, how^ 
ever, quite unable to think of anything at all suitable to the occasion and, 
in an evil hour, upon a specially hot day, 1 bethought me of the subject of 
quacks,” upon which I once spent a little time for my own amnsement 1 
have been engaged ever since in regretting my decifidoa, for 4t soon became 
dear to me that the subject was quite an unprohtable one from every 
proper point of view. 1 have found it impossible to treat the subject 
seriously, but I am not without hope that even this ill-arrauged exeurston 
into the more or less disreputable practices of our art may be of interest 
6ven if it does not tend to edification. * 

1 diould at the outset deprecate any attempt to define precisely what is 
dKeant by ^quackery” or ^quacks.” For one reason the word “quack” of 
itself conveys so much meaning, derived as it is from the blatant and un« 
eympathetie cry of the domestic duck, that it seems a pity to limit ks 
significance by a definition, and, further, this gives us clearbr scope in the 
application of the term to persons whom we desire to deride. For instauoe 
any unduly successful fellow-practitioner must be naturally suspected of 
quackery, else why does he succeed more than his fellows ¥ and any method 
of treatment of which we are ignorant, or whieh we are unable from lack el 
skill to employ, it is convenient foi* us to decry as quackery. As Mr. Joiin 
Morley said of the “jingo,” so we say of the quack — cannot define him, 
but I know him when 1 see him.” But, speaking loosely, any boastful 
pretender to healing knowledge and skill which be does not in reality 
possess may fairly be called a “quack.” 

During fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when quackery seems to 
have been moist prevalent, there were three professions open to the adven*! 
turoiis minds of those days— namely, the profeasions of witchcraft, acwcery, 
and quackery. Some persons seem to have practised all three for milled 
apecialists were known even in those days. The importance of these osllinga 
may be gathered from the amount of persecution to which tlmu^ exponeute 
were subjected. The most deeply reviled of all was of courap, the witch, 
who, one might say, has been reviled off the face of earth, although 
jjbere he ijLO doubt that she was the least harmful of the three, 

Ml t^e fithei- hand, is wel} known to aa ia these days but 
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rather dil^reut gnises from those of 300 or 400 y^ie ago. The practice of 
sorcery is now conducted iu sumptuously furnished apartments in l^oud* 
street by good-looking persons of both sexes who cast your horoscope for 
the moderate fee of one guinea. And they do it delicately, by merely 
looking at the palm of your hand or inspecting your writing through a lens. 
Their present ditiQ,culties, their future fate, and, worst of all, their past 
exploits, can all be revealed to those who have faith in their hearts and a 
guinea in their pockets. This is the legitimate and recognised practice of 
sorcery, and it is by no means to be confounded with the reprehensible 
practices of the itinerant sorcerer who generally lives in a caravan and will 
tell you all you ever knew for a fee of sixpence. These persons are rightly 
committed to prison because it is obviously wrong to do the thing so 
cheaply. 

The principal characteristic of the modern quack appears to be his pro- 
found cdnviction that the prevailing need of mankind is for purgatives. 
Invitations to take a pill beset you upon every side, and the conclusion 
seems inevitable that in another generation a new distinction between man 
and the beasts will have arisen^-namely, the inability of the former to 
empty his rectum without the aid of purgative drugs. Another character- 
istic of the modem quack to which I shall have to refer again later is his 
comparative harmlessness. This is sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
the medical profession has ceased to persecute him after the manner coni 
sidered necessary by their fellow practitioners of two or three centuries ago. 
A whimsical French writer, Cadet de Gassicourt, described those of his da^ 
as follows: Insects very venomous of the odor of suckers, found in all 
countries and in all latitudes. Their characters are very varied— some have 
brilliant elytrd, velvety and studded with gold ; others have them more 
coarsely formed, dull, not entire, and marked with rents. Their intestines 
liave an enormous capacity, the heart is wanting or very small. They 
attack man exclusively, their stings being always injurious and sometimes 
moral. They may be divided into two great groups, circnlatores phaner- 
orrhynchi, that is quacks who practise in public, and circulatores ciyptor- 
rhyncbi, that is chamber quacks.” 

It is probably impossible now to determine who was the first quack and 
who the first quack patient It appeara that feminine human nature has 
always been especially apt to become the prey of quackery, and this I take 
it is directly due to the exploits of our mother Eve, who greedily swallowed 
the nostrum of the serpent recommended to her by that smooth-tongued 
one as an unfailing remedy for the innocence she had become so weaiy of. 
Nor most we blame her, for if any compound could be placed upon tl^e 
maiket to-day which offered a knowledge of forbidden things to all and 
sundry with safety to themselves and at reasonable rates, there is little 
tihat the syndicate running it would quickly amass a large fortune. 

Xn e^hridcring indent medical practice .we are at once met by the diffi- 
culty ^at are practically unable to distinguish what was qua^eiy from 
What was the legitimate and recognised practice of the time ; the atoordi- 
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ties into which the ablest tsiuds were led by the aufetiered eximise oi » 
speciiluttve empiricism seem to be so great that notlilug could trausceud 
tliem.. We must remember that iu those days the scientific habit of 
accurate observation was unborn and the prevalent idea of culture was the 
cultivation of philosophic specnlation. 

I shall not so far comply with convention as to quote Hippocrates to you 
but I must refer to the practice of his great disciple Galen. Claudius G^en 
was born iu 131 a.d. in Pergamoa, Asia Minor, and was one of the most 
prolific medical writers who ever lived. His system of philosophy is inteiv 
esting because it has passed en hloe into the medical terminology of our 
time. He recognised four “ elements in nature : water, fire, air, and earths 
With these elements he associated ceHaiu ^Equalities’’ ;* with water the 
quality of moisture, with fire that of warmth, with air that of cold, and 
with earth that of dryness. In the human body he recognised certain 
“humours” corresponding to these four natural “elements” and their 
“qualities.” These “humours” were mucus, made up of water and air, 
rcpresenling, therefore, damp and cold ; yellow bile, made up of fire and 
earth, representing therefore warmth and dryness ; bkck bile, made up of 
air and earth, representing therefore cold and dryness ; and, lastly, the 
blood, which was made up of an admixture of lliese three, the resultant 
mixture representing warmth and moistute. The temperament of the 
individual, he thought, was ordained according to the proportions in which 

• these “humours” were mixed together in the body. One in whom mucus 
predominated was of the damp and cold variety, precisely what we still 
term the phlegmatic or mucous temperament. One with excess of yellow 
bile was hot and dry and therefore choleric, anger being supposed to dwell 
in the liver. One with excess of black bile was cold and dry, the melan- 
cholic temperament, while one with excess of blood was warm and moist, 
the sanguinary temperament. He believed that disease arose from unequal 
distribution of the body humours and his remedies were denned to supply 
or suppress them as required. He had a very large pharmacopoda and was 
fond of prescribing pills which, curiously enough, he frequency ordered to 
be coated* The infiuence of Galen upon the medical practice of the world 
has probably been surpassed only by that of Hippocrates. Until the dis- 
covery of micro-organisms and their r61e in the causation of disease humoral 

• patikology in some form or other, but directly traceable to Galen^ held 

universal sway. * * 

The earliest and the most famous reputed quack doctor who ever lived 
whst undoubtedly the personage called Philippua Aureolas Theophraatne 
Sombnst Von Hfihenheim, more commonly known as Paracelsus. There is 
eio time to enter at all fully into his career or into the many, queations 
which ehiflter around his teaching, but it is impossible to speak qnacke 
Without making some allusion to their high priest Paracelsus was born in 
1493 m a small village near Ziiri^ in Switnerland Where his fatheir 
practised as a phyaiman* He studied medicine, alchen^, sstrolqgjy, msght 
sad aU tbs oAer pseodo-sciencea of his day, passed many yeata.iaidiiesaiit 
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prMtioe Ma piiynoiaii, travelling tbrongh all the donntries c(f western and 
eastern Europe and it is even alleged that he visited India. On fits return 
to his native land his popular fame became soon establuAied by means of 
the remarkable cures which he is alleged to have performed, while his bold 
and original writings brought him to the notice of the feflow^practitioners 
ef his art, ^ In 1527, being then 34 years of age, he was appointed professor 
Of physics and city physician of Basle. He sat himself immediately to 
reform the 4ibuses current -in^he profeasson in his tin>e and raised such a 
hornet's nest about bis ears that within twelve months he had to flee from 
the place to save his life. Henceforth he resumed his wandering life and 
visited most of the towns of middle Europe, leaving behind him at every 
place a marvellous reputation as a healer of the sick. Finally he settled 
at Salzburg under the protection oi the Duke of Bavaria and died at the 
age of. 48 ;^eaYs. 

Paracelsus was a voluminous writer and has left behind him 106 manus- 
cripts nearly half ef which are devoted to medical subjects, the remainder 
dealing with magic, alchemy, natural history, and philosophy. Some of his 
medical writings are of great inteiest, though mainly speculative in 
character, like all the writings of that age. One point upon which he was 
mver tired of insisting we shall ail agree with— namely, that the physician 
should be a man of wide and general culture. According to his lights 
Paracelsus therefore urged that he should be a philosopher, au astronomel, 
and an alchemist, and, lastly and moat important of all, fhat he should ' 
possess a natural qualification for his office. He says : ^^Neither emperArs 
nor popes, neither colleges nor high schools can create a physician ; they 
can confer privileges and cause a person who is not a jffiysicaan to appear 
aa if he were one,’ but they cannot ^cause him to be what he is not. They 
can fpvehim permission to kill, but fhey cannot enablehim tocure the sick 
if'he has not already been ordained by God.'’ 

Coming to his medical speculations, hie theory of the transplantation of 
fdisease is perhaps the most interesting and also the best example of the 
aperiousTeasoning of those days in whidh Paracelsus was such an adept. 
He taught that the anatomy df man was twofold ; a part, and that the least 
important, could be studied by dissecting the bones, muscles, veins, ; the 
other^part was the principle of life which he called the ^‘archseua” The 
archauB he taught, contained the elements of all’ ^cosmie influences and was * 
the cause of the action of the stars upon the body of man. It was equally 
distributed ihroughout the body in a condition of health and it could 
i^uce or eure diseases according tothe^eonditions under which it acted. The 
vehicle In which the archaus was eontained he called the mumia.” This 
was an invirible substanee 'containing the essence of life. II brought into 
emmtaot with dying forms It would revive them. Further, he taught that 
man possesses a magnetic power by i^hich he can attract certain effluvia of 
gc»odor^bqahUties just as a magnet attracts iron. A magnet can tfatre^ 
be piwpa^ out of vital substances which will attract vitality. Such a 
mii^init bo'ciUodA.i^ VAogMtitho microcosm ^beiug the bumaa 
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body) in contfadifititietibil to tHe inorganic or cosmic magnet and ii could 
^be prepared out of substances ivhich had remained for a long time Ha 
contact with the body, such as fwces, urine, hair, and bloodr If) it is desired 
to oonstrucfc a microcosmic magnet out of they should’ be- dried in a 

moderately warm and shadowy place unUl all humidity and odour have 
gone out of thensL By this process all the mumia passes out and they are, 
as it were, hungry to attack vitality once more. If such a mdguet is now 
applied! to part of the patient^s body it absorbs vitality from the part in the 
same way that a spouge absorbs water and will thereby allay inflammation 
because it attracts the superabundant magnetism carried to that part by the 
rush of the blood. Further, the mumia coming fronr the body of a person 
continues for a wliile in sympathetic relationship with the mumia remain- 
ing in such person and the two react upon one another. If therefore the 
mumia is extracted from the diseased part by a microcosm ic magnet, and 
the magnet is mixed with earth and a herb planted in it, the mumia in the 
magnet will be extracted by the plant and being set free will attract to- 
' itself the mumia still contained in the body of the patient, thus acting 
beneflcially upon him* But it k necessary that the plant selected shall bear 
the signature of the disease with which the person is affected so that it will 
attract the specifle influence from the stars. In this way, also, he taught 
that diseases can be extracted from a person and inoculated into a plant, 
hnd ii^a similar manner diseases may be transplanted into animals that are 
healthy or the virus may be transferred to other persona 
I submit that this theory, fantastic though it may at Erst sight appear, 
is not an unfair forecast of the modem theory of bacterial infection and 
, tbe iuoculability of disease. If for mumia” we read “mkm-organisms,” 
Paracelsus was not so very far wrong after all. Micro-orgauisraa, like 
mumia, are found in the blood and leS.ve the body by the excretions, and if 
transferred to the bodies of other animals they will set up tbe same diseases. 
One cannot help regretting that Paracelsus did not go one step further with 
■his theory. If it had occurred to him to administer portions of inoculati^d 
'animals as a remedy to persons suffering from the same diseases, or to 
healthy persons in order to prevent them from falling a prey to such 
diseases, we should have had a reasonable forecast of the modern practice 
-of preventive inoculation and the. treatment of disease by antitoxin. 

i'he details of treatment which Paracelsus based upon his theory are 
. very curious. For the cure of toothache the patient is directed to take a 
iBpliiiter of blackthorn or willow after removing a piece of the bark from 
the tree, and with it to prick the gums until they bleed, then to replace the 
splinter in the tree and tie the cut up in the bark so that it will heal. The* 
patient is thus cured and the willow, I suppose, gets toothache. For phthisis 
he recommends that the fresh urine of a patkut should be heated in a new 
‘ pot over a fire and an egg boiled in it ; when the egg is Jhard-boiled some 
holes should be made in the shell and the urine, then boiled down until the 
, pot is dry. The egg is then to be put into an anthill when th€paut8 eat il 
•and the .patient recovers. J 
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It k difficult to find aiijr independent testimonjr to tlie skill of Famoelsut, 
but one of 4be most interesting dointnients which he left is that entitled 
^One Hundred and Fourteen Experitneuts and Cures/^ written by himself 
towards the dose of his life. Hie details of most of the cases aiw so f rsg« 
snentaiy that it is difficult to pass judgment upon thein^ but tlitere is nothbig 
in them to show tliat the practice of Paracelsus was injurious or inferior tp 
that of histlay. Indeed, he often seems to have acted with sense and judg* 
ment. The following case of syphilitic ozvna was surely treated with 
admirable skiQ, 

Case 53. A certain man being lon^ sick of the pox had two tumotirs and ah 
ulcer in his nose, at the which every day there came forth great quantity of 
Stinking and filthy matter, in whose nose 1 cast this decoction with a syringe 
Honey, 4 oz. ; connhon salt, 2 oz. j washed aloes, ^an oz. j juice Of celandine. 
Mix them together. Inwardly he was purged with oleum ntercurii. 

His trealraent for araenorrhoea was venesection and it seems to have been 
often very successful, for many examples are given in the list. 

Case 74. A certain woman who wanted her natural courses was thereby so 
tormented that she abhorred all men, yea, her very companions, whom 1 cured bv 
opening the inward rein of the arm, because I could not find the vein of the lew 
called Saphena. ^ 

It is rather remarkable, too, that Paracelsus seems to have made consider- 
able use of ipaguetiam in the treatment of disease. He recommends it in 
« inflammations and fluxes, in ulceration, in diseases of the bowels, and 
uterus, and in hysteria.” In the treatment of hysteria he directed the 
ftttmeting (positive) pole to be placeil above the uterus and the repulsing 
(negative) pole below it. lu this way, he explained, ^tbe nervous force 
controlling the oiovements of the uterus will be propelled towards it» 
proper place.” 

As we are speaking of electricity this is perhaps the best place to make 
a short reference to Mesmer, although ho belonged to a much later period 
than Paracelsus. Mesmer was a Viminese who flourished in the latter half 
^ the eighteenth century, and being unappreciated in his own country he 
removed to Paris in 1778 and moat of his work was done there. He claimed 
to be the discoverer of animal magnetism, but his notion of it was, as you will 
see, very different from that of Paracelsus. He certainly seems to have 
been the first physician who attemped to make therapeutic use of the in- 
fluence, call it what you will, which some persons are able to exert upon the 
minds of other persons. Tliis influence is now better underetood, and os 
‘'hypnotism” it may perhaps find a i-estricted usefulness in certain classes 
of disorders; Mesmer believed it to be related to magnetism and at first 
made great use of metallic magnets in his practice. Inter he discarded them 
and found that be could perform cures jmt as well by contact, by simply 
placing his iiands upon the patient. later still he reverted to the use of 
magnets, for he discovered that different objects, such as wood, glass, or 
fwm, were capable of receiving the healing virtues from his body, which 
could thn» be conveyed .to persons at a distance. ]By simply sending a 
chip of wood to the patient he therefore found that he could cure many ail- 
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meuts. In Paris lie in vettte(l Ills fatuous inatrtinient called the 
which was supposed tp tVansrait the inaj^iietic influences better than th^ 
eimpler coutrivancesL It was a large oak chest or tub with appendages of 
iron which he used to charge with magnetism from his body and then send 
on a healing mission to a distant town. There can be little doubt that 
Mesmer quite deserves the designation of ‘'quack/* but Paracelsus was 
probably oue of the ablest and most enlightened miuds of his tune. 

Materials relating to the medical practice of our own country before the 
fifteenth andsixteeuth cetlturies are not very abundant. Some interesting 
manuscripts were, however, recently discovered and have been published 
in the present year by the Eev. Professor Henslow relating to medical 
practice in the fourteenth century. Tliey consist mostly of recipes which 
are unaccompanied by explanatory notes, so that little light is thrown upon 
the theoretical considerations upon which their application was based. 
They are of the same fantastic nature as those of Paracelsus. Stone seems 
to have. been a prevalent affection m England in those days, for many of 
these old recipes are remedies for that affection. The following is au 
example : — 

Adfrangmdam ;}<;fram.->-Take a cock that be twelve months old and kill him. 
Thou shall find in his maw white stones. Take them and stamp them in a mortar 
with a pestle of iron, and temper it with wine and drink it. 

9 • ’ 

Another equally curious one is this : 

To deUv0ii* a womon of o, dead child. — Take blades of leeks and scald them in 
hot water and bind them to her womb abimt the navel, and it shall cast out the 
dead child, and as soon as she is delivered do away with the leeks or they win 
cast put all that is in her body. , 

This may appear to us absurd, but must remember that we do not know 
of any drug even now which will with certainty set the gravid uterus in 
action, and if the leeks did no good they could not do much harm. 

Two hundred years later than this period there is ample evidence that 
quackery of the most pronounced and obnoxious kind flourished in London. 
The physicians of the time wrote angry denunciations of them, for the city 
seems to have been beset with itinerant quacks of all nationalities who were 
reputed to be possessed of unfailing remedies for all sorts and kinds of 
diseases Many of them were venereal specialists and piled a brisk trade 
in mercurial preparations for syphilis, or, as it' was called in those days 
the french pox.” Their principal method of advertising themselves was 
by means of handbills which they distributed wholesale, tliere being few 
newspapers at the time. A collection of these handbills has been preserved 
in the British Museum, most of them belonging to the Bestpration period. 
By this time pills seem to have become the favourite kind of quack medicine 
and the following handbill is a fair example : 

An Advertisement concerning that excellent Bill of the late eminent imd 
worthy Dr. Trigg of Tower Wharf, called by him the Oolden Vatican Bill, 
ikmoufl for the Cure of most Diseases of either sex. • ^ 

Reader, be not so injurious to thyself as presently to commit this paper to the 
wer^t of offices ; it designs thy good, therefore first read (three miiM^s^perfeKiBP 
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the task) aud i&en uro % discretion. This Excellent Medicine is fbund meet 
Eminent in the cure of the Scurvv, Dropsie, Jaundice, Worms of all kinds, f^li 
]>isease8 of the Heart and Lungs, an Imtiuriiies proceeding from Putrefaction, 
all Obstructions of the Liter, Spleen, Mesentery, and Pancreas. All Vident 
pains in the head and all gripings in the guts, strengthens the St^ach, hinders 
Indigestion, purges the whole mass of bloody eorreots all conditions trhich are 
the true and natural parents of dll Eheumatfstns and even the Oout itself. 
Effectually carries off those dregs in most bodies after the supposed cure of the 
ague, and is ho less powerful te prevent the ill effects of large and late evening 
draughtSy. carrying off all that is harmful to nature ; and that, too, with such 
gentleness and in so small a dose that no publick medicine doeth the like. This 
most excellent Pill is a cheap medicine, for twenty of them cost but two* idiillings, 
and half the number half the price.^ ^ . 

I am sure I shall be pardoned for quoting also the followiog gynascolo- 
gtcal advertisement.:-^ 

In Rolboum over against Southampton Square at the Coffin and Child, next 
door to the Sugar Loaf and' Poll, where you will see a Golden Ball hanging ovet 
the passage Door, liveth a German Geitlewoman. 

^ She eureth all women and maids of the suffocation or rising of the womb which 
may be occasioned Uirough any rotten substance or through a corruption in 
nature, or by an imposthumation of the womb, which* may be easily discerned, fo> 
there oftentimes proceeds a great disainess in the head, anguish of heart, and 
inclination to vomit, much rising and tumbling of the belly from whence proceed 
very fatal accidents such as barrenness, inflammation of the lung, an unusual 
paleness, shivering fin the limb, colic, strangulation, obstruction, and tertians df 
the Guts^ Ac.. 

She also eureth outsinking, downMling, or outhatiging of the matrix in foui^ 
teen to twenty days, taketh stone from women and' maids without cutting "(which 
no woman save my mother did before me). 1 also cure the Morbus gallicus, with 
all its symptoms, and 1 dare presume that few has arrived to Che perfection m 
this cure as myself. 

Those that cannot come to me let them but send their urine and on sight there- 
of 1 will resolvd them what their distemper is and if curable will perform it at a 
reasonable rate. 

The reference in this advertisement to sending the urine is- vwther interest^ 
ing. The clinical urinary examination which is routine practice with us 
Was unknown to the regular practitioner of the seventeenth century. 
Much to his annoyance and the depletion of his* purse there arose a class of 
quacks whose practice it was to diagnose disease and cure it from simply 
looking at the urine. If for any reason the patient wished to conceal his 
ailment the method was a very convenient one. The modus operandi of 
these quacks seems to have been similar to that of Zadig and Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. By shrewd observation they were able to make a diagnosis 
which astounded the simpie-^mrnded people of those days and brought them 
amaEiiig credit and pelf. 

Among his many accomplishments King Charles XL, like other monarchs 
'of his time, also practised as a quack doctor, for the following notice 
appeared iu the Public Iwtdligeivcer of dafte May 14th, 1864 : — 

His Ssjcred Majesty having declared fit to be his Royal Will and Purpose to 
%on^inue the beallhg oi his people for the Evil {scrofma) dhring. the month of 
'May and thdn to give over till Michaelmas, 1 am commended' to give notice there-^ 
of imt the People may not come up to town in the Interim and lose their lahouf. 

J^dddition to curing them of the Evil we am told that His Sacred Majiesty 
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was aocttstomdd to give his patients a gninea each, which no doubt' expedit- 
ed the cure and it all helped to support the doctrine which he loved of the' 
^Adivinitj which doth hedge a king ” 

Faith-cures have, of course, been a common religious phenomenon in all 
ages and we do not now take them very seriously. The latest form of the 
thing is called Christian Science. Many astonishing cures of hysterical and 
neurotic men and women are reported by Christian Scientists and the 
method adopted is the usual one of suggestion, not hypnotic but* religious 
suggestion. The suggestion made by these people is the bold one that pain 
and disease have not really^ existed since the Criicihxiou and that it is all a 
mistake on the part of the patient to suppose that her back aches or that 
she cannot walk. In very many cases this is, of course, literally true, but 
if the regular practitioner spoke out so plainly he would be dismissed at 
once as a hard-hearted, uufeeliug monster. The following story which 1 
found in the CkmtUm Science Journal for 1697 is fairly illustrative of these 
faith-cures. 

‘When! first came to the Christian Science I had been ill about three years ; 
the doctors called my case nervous prostration and dyspepsia. The Christian 
Science healer gave me a little book called Daily Food, containing Bible verses 
for each day in the year. After receiving three or four treatments he said to 
me, ^'Now you can eat just what you want and it will do you no harm ; ** and it 
was true for I got even straw-herries and cream three times a day. My healer 
kept on treating me and 1 kept on eating both material and spiritual food, and 
m four months I gained 43 bounds. Then it was proven to me ** That which 
goeth into the mouth does not defile the man hut that which cometh out of tho 
laouth defileth the man.'* 

would obviously be as unfair to doubt this lady’s veracity as to criticise 
herlo^c; no doubt the healer did her good and we may ^in her frienda 
and her regular medical ateudant in congratulating her on the result. 

There is not much time left to speak of present day quack medicines. 
Quack advertisements certainly do not now possess the piquancy of those 
old ones whidh I have read to you, and I strongly suspect that our own 
quacks would have been beaten out of the field by their predecessors of 200 
years ago. Even our grandfathers were much better supplied with quack 
medicines than we are, for a strong point of the quacks of 50 years ago 
was to be found in the alluring titles which they invented for their remedies. 
We have nothing more romantic than Oerter’s little Liver Pills and 
* Mother Siegel’s Syrup, but our grandfathers had the following to choose 
from : the Friend to Man, the Vital Balm, Lucas’s Pure Drops of Life, 
Solomon's Bairn of Gilead, Schults’s Vegetable Add Air, Dickenson’s Drops 
for Fits, and Ward’s Liquid Sweat. 

The advance of chemical analysis has made it practically impossible to 
secure secrecy for any nostrum now. Not only have quack medicines lost 
their secrecy, but they have in coasequenoe lost to a large extent their 
analysis of the principal quack remedies shows that they 
are fairly useful oompounds, and the dement of quadcerytonly enters where 
tfadr use is advocated for so many different diseases upon which it is im* 
possible for them to exert any naefol influence. 
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1 am afraid that X ought uot to conclude without attempting to extract 
from the aubject some moral or other, or at least an exhortation. 1 am 
sure that it is unuecessary to point out to OhariDg<^ro8S men the undesir- 
ability of emulating such methods as those of the late eminent and worthy 
Dr* Trigg of Tower Wharf or of the German gentlewoman who once lived 
in Southampton-square, Holborn. But the moral of quackery 1 take to be 
this. Quaiks exist largely because regular practitioners often fail to cure 
or relieve their patients. In the earlier days it was inevitable that such 
primitive methods as were then known should often fail, but it is a 
proach to us that with all our boasted scieutiiic progress the practice of the 
healing art, except in the domain of surgery, & making such scanty ad-* 
vancement. We are all so keen on scientific problems that we are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that in the eyes of our patients our value mainly de- 
pends upon the amount of relief which we are able to bring them. What 
they expect from us is uot an elaborate diagnosis or a learned discourse on 
their disorder, but simply something that will do them good. One of the 
most accomplished physicians whom 1 have ever known took little or no 
interest in his patiente between the stage of clinical diagnosis and that of 
post-mortem examination. That is the kind of medical attendant from 
whom people fiee to find refuge in a quack. I take it that our duty is to 
spare no pains and leave no method * untried which promises to be useful in 
combating disease, for we shall be ultimately judged, not by our academic 
distinctions or our coutributious to science, but by the measure of success 
we have attained in discharging the task wliich Society has committed to 
iis*^uamely, the relief or mitigation of suffering and the preservation 6f 
health.— Nov. 18, 1899. 

TREATMENT OP SKIN DISEASES. 

It is a singular fact that the medical profession is not an unit in the 
recognition of the natural causes for all diseases of the skin. If there is one 
last demonstrated iu the history of medicine, the fact that injurious effects 
inevitably follow the repression or suppression of an eruption upon the skin 
by local applications is established. We have but tp look at the seqaellis 
following the repression of the eruption in meaides, chicken pox, small pox 
or scarlatina to be warned against everything that will *'drive in'' the erup- 
tion and do all in our power to assist Nature in her effort to protect thp ' 
vital organs by forcing to the surface that which seriously interferes with 
the fouctionai activities of the organism. Even the sudden suppression of 
perspiration by exfiosure to a draught, or the checking of the menstrual 
flow is followed by frightful possibilities. Who has not seen an irritatioa 
of the skin transferred to the mucpus lining of the eyelid, the nasal 
passages, the bronchial tubes, the alimentary tract, the kidneys or the 
iirdtbx% the inner skin, because it was not allowed to remain in the more 
Innocent place, until the vital force had time to eliminate the cause through 
Ibe imtaial chaimehi of the body? What does it mean? What ought it to 
tewh* • 
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We must look witkin tor the prime cause of all skin diseases. The local 
.mauifestatioa is simply evidence of an internal disturbance and is invari* 
aWy preceded by more or leas discomfort, due to the interference with the 
fttuctional activities of the body ; and the appearance upon the skin of an 
eruption is generally followed by a period of calm, wiLhiu, and a restoration 
of the normal activities of the iuternal organs. Nature may not be able to 
remove the local evidence of disease because the disturbiug^cause is too 
great for her resetre force* We are therefore called upon to assytt Nature 

* in this work and should use extreme care that our efforts do not take on 
the form of meddlesome w^Jerence through our igmrame of the kind of 
assistance actually needed. We have no right to assume that we can do a 
single thing, unless we work in harmony with nature’s ways. In fact, we 
are utterly helpless until we have so studied the phenomena of life as to 
understand her plans of action. 

How does Nature work? Where will we find her force? Is it in tibe 
nerve ? Is it in the cell ? You may draw from the body the blood, provided 
you keep the veins filled with a saline solution and something will soon 
convert that saline solution into blood. This something couldn’t have been 
traces of blood cells, nerve cells or any other form of organised matter. It 
must have beeu immaterial in form and no better term can be applied than 
that given by Hahnemann— the vital force, energy, dynamis. 
j Can we assist Nature ? There are four meaus that may ’be utilized : 
1, Material from which she may select necessary elements for the natural 
Impair of broken down tissue cells ; 2, Conserve her natural force by avoid- 
ing the obstruction of auy of the natural channels of excretion ; 3. Eefrain 
from adding any unnecessary gardens in the form of injudicious eating or 
drinking, or the dissipating of the reserve force by unnecessary demands 
either mental or physical, and 4. Supplj^ a force, of the right nature to 
meet any contingency* 

It should be borne in mind that we cannot make the organism appropriate 
anything ; that we cannot repair the broken down tissues ; that all that is 
required of us is to supply wholesome material and if the vital force causes 
the organism to reject it, that the trouble is not with the material, or the 
organism but in a disturbed relationship between the organism and the 
energy back of it, and supposed to be coutroliug its functions. This is di»- 

# ease. The whole trouble may be due to the fact that the intelligence (?}, 

the will, has been over-taxing the vital force by over-eating or drinking, ia 
which case elements designed for the repair of broken down tissues have 
been improperly prepared, and consequently were rejected with the result 
that the skin— the terminus of one of the drainage canals received the 
material and we see the In this case, the province of the physician 

ii to prohibit the continued abuse ; and if this does not arrest the disturb- 
ance, attention must be directed to the mental state, because as a rule in- 
discretions are entered upon with eyes wide open to the qpnsequencea 

Following the hypothesis a little farther, it might be found that this 
mental perversity was due to some disturbing factor in the environment, 
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«e. g., social position, family troubles, etc. In which case, the eteeiUnff cause 
tnufit be removed before we can hope for aught but palHaction from any 
internal medication, Doii^t you see that this all leads back from the skin 
^ad directs onr atteirtiou elsewhere if we would intelligetitily castst 
Nature ? 

The investigation for an exciting and a constitutionc^ cause may reveal 
'the fact that the' exciting cause is located upon or within the skin. That it 
«conBi8ts nf another material organism. In this case, the best assistance 
'wonld be found in the employment of the least harmful mal&ridX agent that 
vrould effectually remove the exciting cause when the vital force mi^t be 
•able to take up the work and repair the damage without further aid. The 
mission of the local application is necessarily limited to this uannw sphere. 
'We will be met at this point with the query : What will you do when there 
has been such a destruction of the skin as to cause intense suffering from 
^nxposure of peripheral nerve ganglia ? There can be but one answer, protect 
^the denuded surface by the most eiScient, mrirmedicmal substance possible. 

Let us consider some of the reasons given why local applications ore 
made in the treatment of skin diseases. 

Protection, No one will deny the expediency of this measure in certain 
‘Cases, but common sense ought to show that the protection is only needed 
where there has been an extensive destruction of tissue and that in this 
case it should be absolutely void of medicinal properties. There is an un- 
limited variety Of valuable expedients, so there can be no necessity for 
^ncroaoliment upon forbidden ground. ^ 

Cleanlinm, The same argument holds good in this case. Absorbents 
are prepared to meet almost every contingency. Pure water and soap 
mnmedicated are seldom counter indicated. 

IDmnfectanls, Most of the germs wliich infect a discharging ulcer act as 
scavengers feeding upon the broken tissue and ceasing to exist as soon as 
iihe source of nutrition is cut off. As a rule, strict asepsis meets every re- 
quirement in this direction. 

Softening, maceration, etc. This comes under the head of meddlesome 
interference and does greater harm than good. If the discharge forms a 
crust, it offefs the most perfect protection to the tissues beneath that can be 
imagined and if pus Is retained thereby, it gives indications for the remedy 
which acting from within will assist Nature in eliminating the cause. The 
peculiarities 6f the discharge sometimes afford the best means for determin- 
ing the curative agent 

Hastening the cure. This has been saved for the last because it must 
Teceive careful consideration. It will be noted that we have only used the 
Tirords hastening the cure” because there are many who might concede 
1;hat the main dependence was to be placed upon the internal remedy and 
at the same time insist upon the efficiency of the local application. With 
such the ju^ihcacion would be found in the fact that the local manifestation 
, certainly disappears with greater rapidity under the combined effect of the 
with the internal medication than when employed separately^ but no 
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d[-i6GftS6 cftii 1)6 flftid to bo ourod until thoro ut no tondoncy to i^eturu ftnd as 
W e said ia the beginning it k not ^ise to crowd Nature. 

It does not necessarily follow that a cure has been effected with the dis- 
appearance of the local manifestation of the disease whatever the means* 
employed. The history of the case may show the sudden disappearance of* 
the eruption without any treatment and the return of the same without 
Warning and apparently without cause, so we must take into ewisideration 
every factor contributing anything to the etiology of the disease and be 
* guarded in our declarations until all evidence of the local disease has dk* 
appeared^ and ^ih it att'*^’t6ndencie& poiiUhmf vti that dir^ction,^ It is not 
wise, therefore, to deliberately remove a single guide board or sign until 
the necessity for its existence is gone. It is self-evident that no ulcer, 
abscess,, pimple, pustule, or excoriation can prolong its existence after the 
cause has been removed. It is equally self-evident that the cause for alb 
forms of skin disease can be traced to the interior, except those attributed 
to the presence of some parasite ; and even iu these cases there must have 
been a j)revious preparation of the tissues in order that the parasite hud 
Suitable soil for the propagation of its kind. And finally it is self-evident 
that something must be done besides killing the parasite and its larvte 
before a cure can be pronounced. It would seetu to follow as a logical 
sequence that any thing done to remove any valuable syn^i||ciin before 
, feature had shown her inability to cope with the matter was ’defeating the* 
‘ very purpose for which the local application was being made, namely, trying 
lo hasten the cure. 

You may say that the internal symptoms will still manifest themselves 
after the local trouble has disappeared, and therefore the internal treatment 
may be persisted iu until a cure has been made. That depends upon the- 
method. The mental faculties may have become so accustomed to an 
abnormal condition as to give little heed to its })ervertion, until said perver- 
tions have been aroused into activity by some exciting cause ; and when 
this exciting cause has been removed a period of quiescence may follow, > 
which will deceive any one but the competent observer. If you have in- 
telligently followed the leading of Nature and carefully guarded against 
every thing that would deceive, you ought to be a safe judge of the progress- 
being made and of the final outcome. 

* This ought to be sufficient compensation for the tedious waiting so fre- 
quent iu these cases. 

There is another observation brought out in the cases reported which haek 
a general application in the treatment of all forms of disease. Why do yow 
p&feiet in giving medicine after Nature deMOiutruics that she fuis the case well 
in hand anil is capable of doing good, ejicient work ? 

The practice of giving the minimum amount of medicine necessary to 
produce a desired result lias been relegated to the '^high potentist for some 
reason or t)ther, when the vantage might be enjoyable* by all who select 
their remedy ia strict accord with the law of similars (and no hgmoeopathisfc 
any moral right to do otherwise). When the vital force needs constant 
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toiiiiliing up 'Uritli a doM of mediol AO you ibay 1)0 reiy certain lHiiit idinc- 
thing is wrong. It otily takes an instant of tinae and a single dosO to (n- 
Odhlate a man with syphilis. A whiff Of air may so disturb the vital force 
as to bring forth scarlet fever and it Is a demonstrated fact that only stich 
ah amount of medicine as is needed to make a Mtron^tr, (more intenss) 
iitiiilar impression on the vital force will be suflficient to restore harmony. 
It is worth^rying and the result will be a revelation of the wonderful 
potentiality of a little medicine when properly administered. 

To te^ the matter^ put the medicine (any potency) into three or four 
tablespoonfuls of water knd give one tahlespoonfnl every one, two or three 
hours until all is used or until you see some indication of an aggravation 
or amelioration of the symptoms and then stop the medicine, (continue with 
Flatebq if desired) and watch the result. If prdpedy idected^ it will be 
suf&cieut and the case will go on to recovery or indicate by its symptoms 
when to' repeat or select another remedy and at the same time there will 
not be the complication which arises from drug symptoms mingling with 
the symptoms of the natural disease. Try it.'— iTaA^iemanTiian Advocate^ 
Nov. 16, 1899. 
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' Under the Patronage of the 

Leading Homo&opathie Praetitioners of the Town^ 

L. V. MITTER & Co., 

Homceopathic Chemists^ 

Wholesale and Retail Druggists^ Booksellers, 

Publishers and Importers, 

OF ALL 

HOMCEOPATHIC DRUGS & OTHER SUNDRIES^ 

FROM THE 

Respectable Chemists and Manufacturers of 
LONDON 

AMERICA 

and, GERMANY. ^ 

A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OF 

EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO THE USE OF PHYSICIANS, ^ 

Families and Travellers. 

OStained the Highest award of Honor at the 
Calcutta International Exhibition 
( 1883 - 84 ). 

TERMS MODERATE. 

Liberal Discounts to Practitioners and Wholesale Purchasers 

I ^ '‘T'O I ^ 

• I I ^ Wn/o 

8 I I ’ifn II* 

t I IBWftfTl Tl I ’Spj VII* 

: • ^ I 



•Bw; ’ironiNii- ;pi' mbdicisfi!. 

ESTABLISHES nr 1835. 

7'Af Oldest Homoe^aJthic Pharmacy in the Uftited Sta^s 

BOERICKE & TAFBL. 

• |5^iiwK0|rathic JhannaceutistB anb fttblbh- 
ers 0f Jjamceaijathic ^arks, 

MEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers, and Jobbers of 

HOMfEOPATHIC MEDICAL PREPARATIONS. 

AND OF 

HOMEOPATHIC LITERATURE. 

la/rg^ and varied Stock conBlantly on hand of MedUlne Ca8€$ fuft 
^ Fhydcums, Travellers^ and Family use* 

OFFICE CASES, BUGGY CASES, 

AND SHIP CHESTS. ' 

Jcriirnal of ^omaopatkuo. 

A 48 page monthly Journal, devoted to Materia 
Medica, Homoeopathic Philosophy and Clinical Medi- 
cine, and containing Prof, Kent’s Lectures on Materia 
Medica and Homoeopathies. 10«. 6c?. (Rs. 8) a year. 
,, For particulars and sample copies write 

Journal of Homoeopathies, 

612 North 7th Street, Philadelphia Pa., U,8.A, 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ^ 

IN THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL OF MEDICIJNK 
For single insertions (prepaid). 

"Wholo Fage ••• Bs. 6 (10 a) I One-third ditto ••• Es. 2 (4 a) 
Half ditto 3 (6 8.) ' ftnarter ditto — „ II (3 tj 

Eaeh line (pica) ••• — Ans. 4 (6 d.)* 

TSBU8 FOB A SEBIES OF INSERTIONS BY SPECIAL 







p Hllf 

3&0K-8ELX.ER8 AND PU^UWEi^ . 
vlEroilKRS OF HOMffiOPATHIC DHHGS AM SOSBMEf , 


BNQLAND, AMBRICA AND bBRMANt. 


HEAD ESTABLISHMENT: 

IQl, College Street, Calcutta. 


BRANCH PHARMACIES: 

, Vjmd^VABJi^AR RRANCH-m, Upper Clali>ore Bead, Calentt^, 
i. BAlUBAZAB BRANOH-m, Harrison Road, Calcutta. * 

Z. DALBQUaiB SQUARE JBAii Wfl- 1 House Corner 

4. BANXJRURE BRAECB,-^Qtm)utl^ Baakipore. 

. ; (, PATEA £RANOS—4Rmrk, Fatiia CHy. 

-~il. MVTTRA BBAECS—Bstiizffi’n (Hte, Xuttra, H. W.P. 

'BoMh genuine HowsoPA’ntic medicines of every potency, 
publications both domeatio and foreign, and PHtBioiANB 
]|)|Qt;niiTOS of fdl sorts always k^t on hand, 

«. .Ail .i!bie Pbauxacibs are under l^o direct nipervision of ei^ieiienoed 

■_ jRhyiSciiaMi. 

l0ST RBCEIVBB TEEIR QUARTERlT INDENT ON M$N(BO 
PATSIC MEDICINES ANE BOOKS, r : 

Per , P«rlh«tiiii|. ' 

St., ,Bi, Si. 

0 , 0 Crude Dmge ... 0 12 mP 

DP to ISt}! ,0 4 tritur^iktioueup to6 0 ^ Kl 

S ^r up. to 80th 0 6 >» up to 84 a.. 0 1,3 oj 

uptolOOth ... 1 0 Tiuctf Tritumijoiis 0 3 PJ 

m lidltiai’s Sprite of Camphor Campher and ’DtitSfZr fi.{ 1 

Ai,x Be. L ■ ■ 1, ^ 









